





Modem mariner 

How Mr Heath should navigate 
the economy after this week’s 
shocks, page 11. Although few 
people realise it, Britain’s 
domestic record in the last year 
is as Europe’s least inflationary 
economy, page 101. There is 
mounting danger that Japan and 
y America arc slipping into reccs 
sion, page 127. Stock markets 
* seem determined to go to bargain 

I basement levels, and gilt edged 
are numb at the higlicst interest 
rates ever, page 132. 


Wedding bells 

Wednesday's wedding was not 
merely a pretty novel touching 
the dry events of a grave world. 
Royal pageantry is now in its 
generation of greatest useful¬ 
ness, and republics are rather 
dangerously outofdatc.page 13. 




State of emergency 

The Government is screwing 
up its courage to outface the 
miners, page 95. Why com 
modity prices should falK but 
perhaps not by enough to offset 
the effect on British import 
' f costs of the increased price of 
oil, page 96. Currencies respond 
to dear money and freer sales of 
gold, page 97. 

Tell it all 

Mr Nixon has listened to 
Republican leaders telling him 
to reveal all, but the Ervin 
^ V committee still diinks it should 
1*be udiere he does it, page 31. 


In a world of lions 

Arab oil rulers have been 
reminded from America that 
their countries are gazelles 
among lions. If the oil embargo 
gets worse, even the weariest 
lion won’t stay motionless for 
ever, page 14. And in a hard 
world it will take more than a 
UN peacekeeping force to 
police an Arab-Israeli peace 
settlement: it will have to rest 
on a genuine local balance of 
power, page 17. The first totter¬ 
ing steps towards peace talks, 
page 59. 


Labour’s state 

When the Tories held Hove and 
the Liberals won Berwick by 
only 57 votes in last week’s by- 
elections a lot of gilt was rubbed 
off the Liberal revival. But 
Labour is in a more desperate 
state than evet-^which is the 
news Mr Heath most wanted, 
page 23. 
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Letters 


Europe and the war 

•Sir The graves of British aircrew have an 
honoured place in the churchyard of this 
Danish village on the island of Saniso. No 
one who grew up here in those days 
shamed by Denmark’s own ready surrender 
to the nazis and collaboration with them 
while they still looked like winning—could 
easily have imagined that Britain would 
become a country to be despised. It now 
appears that this was because one was too 
young to have comprehended Munich. 

Britain’s almost smug confession that it 
holds Arab oil in higher esteem than Israeli 
blood may. ot course, reassure the French 
and the rest of that lot about its European 
credentials. But there were those abroad 
who welcomed British entry into Europe 
exactly because a continent which, for one 
thing, had recently slaughtered bm Jews 
might somehow benefit from vaunted 
“English decency". A vain hope. The 
British, hellbent on pnwing themselves good 
Europeans, have through some inexplicable 
aberration of ethical judgment seen fit to do 
so by embracing wha* is very basest about 
Europe. 

The EEC foreign ministers’ capitulation 
to Arab blackmail on November 6th 
acquiescence in Israel's sacrifice by denying 
it the territorial conditions of defence - 
may be said to be a logical sequence to the 
cluck-cluck posturing of European Britain 
during the Yom Kippur war. A sequel, too, 
to the Munich that wa.s once forgotten. I 
seem to recall that it was the Americans 
who even then heeded a call to “give us the 
Now, had it been up to the British 
and .some of their new cohorts, the tools 
were to have been denied another small 
country fighting to stave off a ‘long night of 
barbarism", or worse. 

Must the practice of international morality 
over a period long enough to span Europe’s 
Munichs be a glory that is for America only ? 
The British, m atlirrning that suspicion, can, 
of course, find comfort in the interesting 
company in w'hich they find themselves. 
Assorted Rurtipcan “progressives” have 
long called for the completion of Hiller's 
L'ndldsun^, The youth organisations of 
go\erning Social Dcrnt)cratic parlies arc 
officially on record as denying Israel’s right 
to exist. Might the Heath government seek 
solace in the incongruous, but really so 
inevitable, alignment of these marxist 
“revolutionaries" (not to mention the Kremlin 
itself) with the Arabs' European inspiration: 
fascist Spain? Well, anything not to be like 
the Dutch. 

fhere arc Canadian graves as well in this 
village churchyard plot, and I am now a 
Canadian. The announcement, on the very 
day of the EEC ministers' declaration of 
surrender, that Canada won^ re-export 
oil to the United States if the Arabs don’t 


like it deprives me of any sense of national 
superiority to perfidious Albion. There is 
only sadness and morbid regret that the 
heat of Auschwitz could not have been pre¬ 
served to keep Europeans warm this winter. 
It was at least their very own energy.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Tranebjerg, Denmark Oliver Clausen 

Sir-- I suggest the British pibople ought to 
consider with great concern the latest criti^ 
cism made by Mr Wilson of the British 
Government’s failure explicitly to support 
Israel in the latest Middle East war. 

Mr Heath’s 5 per cent rate of sustained 
growth is the Tories’ best achievement for 
the country. Now, whether this state issus 
tained or destroyed depends on two factors. 
First, the continuation of shipments of Arab 
oil to keep British industries on the move. 
Secondly, the retention of Arab money in 
London and the continuation of the flow 
into London of funds from future revenues 
of Arab oil producing countries to boost 
Britain’s investments and help check further 
deterioration of its balance of payments. 

The two conditions, and hence economic 
growth, arc to be paid for. Clearly, the 
ambiguity of the British drafting of the United 
Nations Resolution 242 in respect of 
Israeli withdrawal from Arab territory occu¬ 
pied in 1967, unlike the French interpreta¬ 
tion, is not a good enough price. -Yours 
faithfully, 

Bath Khali I M. S. F(X)i,ai)i 


Maplin 

Sir - Your article (November lOlh) points 
out that the likely end product of reclamation 
work on the Maplin sands will be agricultural 
land—perhaps even at an economic price. 
If so, perhaps it is high time this one potential¬ 
ly sensible feature of Maplin mania were spelt 
out. 

Through my work with the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce, I learnt 
some time ago from the Port of London 
Authority (PLA) that the possibility of 
reclaiming land as an end in itself had been 
taken sufficiently seriously at ministerial 
level for an outline study to be done. The 
optimum project turned out to be a sea wall 
from Orford Ness to the North Foreland, 
with New' Waterway-type channels to the 
Thames ports and Harwich Felixstowe. The 
result would be a reclamation scheme more 
or less comparable to the Zuider Zee, creating 
a new county about the size of Hampshire 
in a climaticdly advantageous corner of the 
country. 

Far fetched it may weU be, but if reclama¬ 
tion is to be undertaken strai^t sea walls 
enclosing a gulf are intrinsically more 
economic than circular sea walls enclosing 
sand banks. 

Perhaps this is where Maplin should finish. 
The airport looks unlikely to survive the 
arguments about quieter aircraft md stronger 
regional airports. Now the British Trans¬ 
port Docks Board is attacking the seaport 
part of the scheme. At last they are question¬ 
ing the curious logic of providing deep sea 
port facilities for ocean going trade at a site 
chosen because it faces Europe—a site 


appropriate to short sea trade. If the Channel 
tunnel is built anyway, all that would happen 
by scrapping Maplin seaport in an age of 
containerised cargo would be to give a fillip 
to Felixstowe—already a challen^g com¬ 
petitor to the PLA—and an incentive to the 
latter body to bring out from their hiding 
places the wonderful plans for developing 
Tilbury.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SEI Christopher Meakin 


Scottish Tories 

Sir — I have no desire to base any 
exaggerated claims on the fact that the 
Conservative party in Scotland, with a first- 
class candidate, achieved a good result in 
Fxiinburgh North (November 10th). The by- 
election in Govan was at such short notice 
that it was impossible to make any real 
impact on such unfavourable ground. 

What T do want to say is that this result, 
confirming the pattern of the local election 
results last May, hardly supports the views 
of those expatriate Scots, like Mr Keith 
Raffan, who, in your columns (Letters, 
October 13lh), criticise the ( onservalive 
party in Scotland in terms which are 
generally exaggerated and, in some respects, 
ill-informed. 

Might I suggest that they now refrain 
from a campaign which rc^ly has only 
two results? It provides our political oppo¬ 
nents with valuable ammunition. And it 
makes more difficult, because of the resent¬ 
ment it arouses, the path of those of us who 
believe that close integration—though per¬ 
haps not amalgamation—of the party in 
England and in Scotland at least merits' 
examination.—Yours faithfully, 

Edinburgh W i lli am M cE w an Y ou no hr 

Chairman, 
Scottish Conservative and 
Unionist Central Office 


North Sea oil 

Sir- In “Down with nature” (October 
27th) you rightly draw attention to the 
importance of the oil discoveries below the 
North Sea The discovery of the first com¬ 
mercial oilfield was announced only two 
years ago and within a few weeks planning 
permission had been granted for the plat¬ 
form-building installation at Nigg Bay and 
a little later for another at Ardersier (both 
now building the largest types in the world). 
The Secretary of Stale for Scotland, Mr 
Gordon Campb)ell, and his departments had 
enabled the planning procedures to operate 
at high speed. In the same way similar appli¬ 
cations have swiftly received planning 
permission at Methii, Burntisland and 
Ardyne Point, besides other oil related 
projects. 

Your article stated that oilmen had to 
wait 13 months for Mr Campbell’s per¬ 
mission in the case of Dunnet Bay. This was 
the first such project which had to go to 
public inquiry, but the applicants were not 
held up by the secretary of state. Though 
they first applied in September, 1972, the 
county council regarded their application 
as incomplete and asked for amplificRtion. 
The revised application was not received 
by the council until January, 1973. 
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MANAGEI^NTAPPOINTMENTS £7000PAANDOVER 

Investment Analysis 

in 

Stockbroking 

An outstanding opportunity for a senior invcstm*ent analyst is offered in its Equity Research Department 
by one of the very largest and strongest stockbroking firms in tire City of London. In addition to 
analytical skills and the normally expected ability to communicate with clients, candidates will have 
to demonstrate that they have the personality to establish themselves with top-level executives in 
industry and commerce, since the firm has an unusually large number of such contacts. 

A close knowledge of one or more industrial sectors will obviously be relevant and this advertisement 
will be of interest to senior company executives, in addition to those already engaged in analytical 
work. A good degree and/or a professional qualification would be a distinct advantage, but is not 
absolutely essential. 

Remuneration will be up to £9,000 p.a., but, more important, there will be real prospects of 
achieving a partnership. 

The strictest confidence will be observed. Reply to Box No. 2656. c/o The Economist, giving the names 
of any firms to whom you would not wish your application to be sent. 


Financial 

Controller 

up to £10,000 

This group ot engineering companies is located in the 
North of England, They have an impressive growth 
record, and practise modern management techniques 
The Financial Controller will be a man of top manage 
ment calibre who should have, in addition to his forma) 
professional qualifications, recent experience in a 
successful company, preferably in the capital goods or 
engineering fields. 

The successful candidate must be familiar with banking, 
mergers, financing, foreign exchange and export financ 
ing, as well as all facets of management accounting. 

It is important that he should possess personality, thrust 
and leadership, as it Is expected that he will soon 
become Financial Director for the Group In addition to 
the excellent salary offered, there are important 
fringe benefits. 

Written applications stating full career details and 
indicating any companies to whom replies should not be 
sent should be addressed in complete 
confidence to: R. L. Worth, PER, 4*5 
'■ U/m ]■ Grosvenor Place, London SW1X7SB. 



Chief Adviser 
Finance 


This appointment, with the British Oxygon Group, is one ot 
the most important in industridl finance The Group's turnover 
IS approaching ( 300 million and the man appointed will advise 
and contribute to policy formulation, at home and overseas 
This will be in twrj key areas Group Strategy and Central 
Finance 

In the former, he will be the member of the Group Strategy 
Office responsible for devising, establishing and supervising 
at Corporate level the financial policies required to achieve the 
continued growth of the Group. 

In the area of Certtral Finance, he will establish the ground 
rules under which the Group will operate, concerning the 
source and type of funds, basic accounting principles, and tax 
and structural planning 

The appointment calls for a top finance man, with analytical 
and communication skills of a high order He will have had 
experience of advising on major financial matters at board level 
Please apply, in complete confidence, quoting reference S 399, 
to. 

J. J. Lynch, British Oxygen Company Limited. 
Hammersmith House, London W6 SOX. 




J 
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LETTERS 


THE ECOl4C)MIST HOVEMBI^ 17« 1973 


The statutory number of weeks’ notice 
had to be observed before the inquiry was 
opened in April and the report from it did 
not reach the secretary of state until Sep¬ 
tember. He announced his decision in the 
following month. Instead of 13 montlis, 
where Mr Campbell was concerned, the 
time taken was one month. 

As your article pointed out, there can be 
serious conflicts between conservation and 
swift development connected with the new 
oil industry. But the really striking feature 
of the present situation is that so much lias 
been authorised over a short period with 
swift operation of the planning procedures 
in Scotland, without danger to the environ 
ment. It is when events go well and 
quickly that they arc inclined to pass un 
noticed! Yours laithfully, 

PaIRK K Woi RK.l G<^RIX)K 
House ofComnums, SU ’I 

Students 

Sir Yoiu co\cragc i>l the opening of the 
grants campaign (November 10th) high 
lighted the irresponsible and unrcpresenl 
ative nature of the National Union of 
Students' (NUS) leadership which has now 
gone on to support the forcible occupation 
of the Fixaminalioii Schools in the University 
of Oxford. 

The occupation, in demand of a central 
students’ union, is in direct contravention 
oF a motion for a peaceful demonstration 
passed by an overwhelming majority at an 
open meeting, and shows the contempt of 
the left tor democratic processes and dc 
cisions. The e\ccuti\c of the student repre 
sentative council hero arc fighting against 
all odds to maintain a moderate line against 
the occupation, yet their position is under 
mined from within by the support the NUS 
have given to mob rule. If the Government 
evei intends to aiiicnd the Industrial Re 
lations Act it would do well to reform 
the NUS while it is at it.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Oxford Nkjh Sai i 

PrcsulciU, Oxford University 
Monday Club 

Western universities 

Sir The trouble with many wesicrn univer 
sities (October 2 7ih) is that instead of 
niaiiUaining impartial academic aims they 
have allowed a wide range of subjects to be 
pervaded by current social and political 
problems. 

For example, third year students in the 
Fuiglish faculties of Italian umvcrsiiics arc 
asked to write theses on sucii themes as 
‘'Robinson Crusoe: a study in lacc relations" 
and “Bourgeois reactions in Jane Austen”, 

All manner of studies that used to be 
approached in their historical context arc 
today viewed tlirough distorting mirrors, 
or arc slanted to catch the marxist angle. It 
reminds me of the German boy of long ago 
who was asked to write an essay on **Der 
Elofaut und die Sazionalsoztalistischv 
Wehauschauun^". 

"Polilicisation" is not the only flaw, 
Ifepugh. Perhaps even more damaging than 
K .psychoses it creates in young people is 


the lowering of examination standards and 
the extreme facility with which degrees are 
distributed, always provided fees have been 
paid and maximum mark quotas are obtained 
at sessions which a student may repeat ad 
infinitum, but which his examiner will not 
feci like repeating ad nauseam. 

The selective process in which universities 
used to play so great a part is thus delayed 
until graduates adapt themselves or drop 
out in a much harder school than they have 
been accustomed to. What matter though? 
They have been indoctrinated in readiness 
for an exacting “boss” to turn them on to 
the street and bring us all one step nearer 
to anarchy. 

it is a vSituation which, so far as Europe is 
concerned, could be much improved by a 
reassessment of the objectives of higher 
education and by agreeing on a unifled policy 
for their attainment. And since it is fairly 
widely recognised that the informational 
and analytical standards of British universi 
ties are still reasonably wholesome, there is 
no doubt in my mind where the initiative 
should come from.—Yours faithfully, 

Milan Michafl Langixy 

Kilbrandon report 

Sir —It is indeed a pity you did not try to 
enlarge upon your dei'inition of “an clTeclive 
national identity" in your account (Novem 
ber 3rd) of the recently published Kilbrandon 
report on the constitution. 1 doubt very much 
if you would find a fraction of the 80 per cent 
apparently indifferent Scots you mention 
willing to speak of themselves first and 
foremost as British. Surely the term 
British is no more than a political label con¬ 
veniently lagged on to all non English peoples 
living in these islands? 

Couldn't It perhaps be a little deeper, this 
need for a nationaJ identity, than you infer? 
When I speak of national identity I don’t 
mean the .sentimental waving of tartan 
scarves and the hoarse cries of “Good old 
Scotland”, appropriately slurred by a drop 
too many of John Barleycorn. I mean the 
feeling of being aware that one belongs to 
a nation which is independent and is 
proud of its past as well as being optimistic 
of its future, knowing it has a future. 

Today we are clearly seen as a people 
totally unable to govern ourselves, even 
although we were able to evolve a national 
church, a legal system and a system of educa¬ 
tion once (and I hope still) praised for its 
quality. All this look place while most of the 
African continent lay unexplored. Today 
most of Africa is represented at the United 
Nations by a bewildering mass of indepen¬ 
dent sovereign slates frequently holding l.ie 
balance of power while Scotland, a European 
nation in its own right for so long, has been 
reduced to something akin to the province 
of Calabria—an economically depressed 
area. Not only the economy; what is worse, 
the people have been broken in spirit: you 
tviuch on this several times in your Scottish 
survey (September 29th). You describe, for 
example, the low calibre of the Scottish Tory 
MPs, not to mention the other party. Where 
docs their national idendty lie? Is it not 
possible that the social squalor and raw 
cruelty of Glasgcw can be the result partly 


at least of a fierce pride turned sour in frustra¬ 
tion in the knowledge that they are considered 
as second-class citizens in Whitehall? Per¬ 
haps you ought to think again about the 
emigrants and their reasons for leaving their 
homeland. If you did you might weU fiiid i 
that some leave not for reasons of employ¬ 
ment but because they can no longer bear to 
live in a society where their national identity 
has been whittled down to nothing and the 
only alternative offered is to be an apathetic 
subject of the English monarch.--Yours 
faithfully, 

A ltdorf, Smtzerland J ames D obbie 

Sir —Your account of tlie Kilbrandon 
report (November 3rd) appeared to sugge.st 
that because most electors are x^pathetic 
about politics it is advisable to retain the 
status quo. The commission were at least 
unanimous in wishing to see changes made. 

If government becomes less remote from 
electors, and gives them an effective 
choice (by PR), it is conceivable that they 
will become less apathetic. Certainly this 
report may well have the effect of rousing 
electors from their apathy m Scotland and 
Wales.—Yours faithfully, 

Oreenford, Middlesex Pfti rDhan 

Australia 

Sir —The statement: “But it is time Mr 
Whitlam’s government grew up ttx)” 
(October 27lh) has much validity. One 
agrees that our Labor government has at ' 
times moved loo far along the path of 
economic nationalism since December, 
1972. but this is an understandable reaction 
to 23 years of Liberal government which 
was anything but nationalistic. 

Many Liberal party supporters wish that 
the present federal Liberal party would rid 
itself of its anachronir^ically non-nationalistic 
attitudes so that it could then appeal to a 
broader spectrum of the Au.stralian dec 
torate. It could learn much from Mr 
Wliitlaiii, wlio is the first prime minister 
since 1949 to recognise and to satisfy the 
desire of an increasingly larger majority of 
Australians for greater national identity and 
expression.—Yours faithfully, 

Melbourne D. S. deMarnay-Houston 

Football 

Sir —I have been waiting for someone to 
condemn the so called “professional foul” 
(October 2()th), as praaised by McFarland 
in the recent England v. Poland football 
match. I would like to thank you for 
describing it as “quite appalling”. 

Any such deliberate foul should, as in 
many other games, lead automatically to a 
penalty. There is no reason why the rect¬ 
angular “penalty area” should provide the 
only enterion of when a foul shall lead to a 
kick from the penalty spot. 

Deliberate handling, tripping, obstruction, 
nigger tackling, et al, within his own half 
by a player who is last in the line of defence 
apart from the goalkeeper should qualify 
for a penalty, whether inside or outside the 
penalty area.—Yours faithfully, . 

Abergavenny, Mon, D. V. B. Unwin ^ 
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RIVERMEAD HOUSE 

Bisholi’s Stortford Herts 

30 minutes from the City of London 

New Offices 

Forming part of an 11 acre complex comprising air conditioned office buildings 
In a new landscaped leisure, residential, marina, hotel and shop complex 
with multi storey accommodation for 1200 cars. 

230iDOOsq.f t. in 25j000sq.ft. units 

Tenants willing to discuss Office Development Permits for space should talk to 


Richard Lionel 
& Partners 

65 Curzon Street, 
London WIYZPF 
Tel 01-493 7643 


Debenham Tewson 
& Chinnocks 

Bancroft House, Paternoster Square, 
London EC4P 4ET Tel 01-2361520 
Telex: 883749 


^ 4 development by 

iS [p C/P Securities Limited and British Rail Property Board 
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PROPERTY 



Men of propertv^ 

Corob are old-established professional 
property developers and investors. 

The name Corob is synonymous with 
the best in property. 

What Corob develop they retain. 

What Corob retains they maintain to the 
highest standard. 

Corob have sympathy for the past, 
respect for the present and confidence 
in the future. 

Working with Corob is a pleasure. 

And profitable. 

Call Corob, men of property'. 



Corob Inter-City Properties Ltd., 

7 Hill Street, London WIX 7FB. Tel: 01-4994301 
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PROPERTY 



When your coiiiiyaiiy diinks 
it probably needs some 
rattier small-minded advice. 


St.Quintin,Son & Stanley 
have been surveyors, valuers and 
estate agents in the City of London 
since 1830; and over the years, we 
must have found premises for 
thousands of companies looking 
for room to expand. 

But finding the new space is 
only the prelude to another vital 
job; negotiating the terms to the 
best advantage of our client. 

And in our client’s interest.s, 
we’re prepared to become boringly 
and unbelievably fussy. 

We haggle over things like 
unreasonable repairing clauses. 

Over too-short rent review 
periods; over high-priced service 
agreements; and over the 
hundred-and-one factors that are 
going to affect our client’s 
overheads and profits. 

We’ll undertake all the 
complex and specialised n^otia- 
tions either on behalf of a tenant 


or a landlord. We’ll dejil with 
problems of immediate repair, 
alterations or new layouts. And, in 
the end, we’ll almost certainly save 
our client time, trouble-and 
money into the bargain. 

St.puintin,Son & Stanley 
are retained by some of Britain’s 
largest institutions,insurance 
companies and fx^nsion funds 
throughout therauntry. 

Who know only too well 
that small-mindalncss about 
details am often pay large 
dividends. 



Chui icial Siiruyof'' 


We can save you mote ttian trouble. 


Vintry House,Queen Street Place, 
London, r.C4R 1ES. Tel. 01-236 9961. 
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In the right place. At the time. 


In dll the major hadmg centres of the world 
Dodwell marketing men are on the spot to give you 
constant representation T hey know the trading 
techniques and product requirements of their areas 
miimately 

Synchronise your international trading operation 
with Dodwell the organisaiten that has made famous 
names tEmous the world over 

For enquiries m international selling, buying and 
shipping contact 

••tablishad 1868 



I }odwell & Company Limited 

HwndOffi 


. Office 18 Finsbury Circus Lonoor tC2P 2LT Telephone 01 588 
Aeftfetid Bra^i Cdnadd Guam HunoKung 'nUu lapan Konya Itorea Singapore i 


DODWELL 

AFbrceinIntern a lio n alTacte 

A ttmnburofthe tnehcap9 Group 


Telex 
Jganda U K 


London 688444 
U S A >W Germany 




I lie 

Iconoinist 


November 17,1973 



Ted and the albatross 


“The wedding-guest he beat his breast, Yet he cannot 
choose but hear; And thus spake on that ancient rnan. 
The bright-eyed Mariner”, sang Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. One wedding 
guest on Wednesday was a modern seafaring man with 
a familiar albatross round his neck. Fortunately, the 
previous week’s by-elections should have given Mr Heath 
the opportunity to meet the emergency by means other 
than the familiar one of shooting the wind-bringing 
bird once again. 

On Tuesday Britain was thrown back into something 
that looked very like an old-fashioned sterling crisis by 
news of the record £300m trade deficit in strike-free 
October. Almost as a reflex action, bank rate was 
exhumed and pushed up U per cent to 13 per cent, 
where it will remain for the time being whatever happens 
to the treasury bill* tender. Another 2 per cent of special 
deposits were called, taking the total up to 6 per cent; 
roughly £1.8 billion of the British people’s deposits at 
their banks are therefore being held in idle accounts at 
the Bank of England instead of being used. The banks 
are paying the penalty for September’s record £749m ri.se 
in advances to British residents, at a time when they 
had been asked to show restraint. They are now having 
to enforce restraint by the price mechanism, because 
the hoist in their base lending rates will take interest 
on unfavoured personal overdrafts to the penal figure of 
18 per cent. 

In order to meet the threat of an electricity crisis caused 
by the overtime bans by coal miners and some power 
engineers, the Government also declared a state of 
emergency. This has allowed it to ban illuminated ad¬ 
vertising and floodlighting, to tell commercial and other 
premises not to overheat themselves, and authorises it to 
order much more unpleasant things if it needs to. But 
the main object of the declaration was to give notice 
to the miners that the Government is already conserving 
Britain’s fairly ample coal stocks, and stands ready to 
support stage three's rules by a fi^t. In response to the 
rise in interest rates and to this impressiem of instant 
activity, sterling remained remarkably steady. War Loan 


crashed to a record low' of 29|, and the slock market 
shuddered. But Mr Heath is not worrying very much 
about them. 

The big questions are whether these shocks mean that 
the Government's economic policy has failed, and whether 
it will or should take steps to deflate demand and cut 
Britain’s economic growth even below the 3 ] per cent per 
annum which is all we are on track for achieving now. 

“The storm-blast came” 

Bad trade news for last month was to be expected. Much 
of October’s imports were bought at prices ruling in 
August when the commodity boom was at its peak. The 
first effects of the rise in crude oil prices also came 
through; most of the per cent increase in industry’s 
basic materials and fuel prices in October, announced on 
Monday, stemmed from this. Mr Peter Walker found 
reasons for dubbing nearly £150m of the month’s deficit 
as due to exceptional factors: we were apparently im¬ 
porting a lot more diamonds whose re-export to the Middle 
East was temporarily blocked, an unusual number of 
ships built abroad were delivered to British shipowners, 
we were (fortunately) stocking up with fuel, and so 
forth. As about £75m of imports were left out of the figures 
because of computer troubles at Heathrow (now Britain’s 
second largest port), Mr Walker’s excuses were too 
unconvincing by half. Anyway, the sheer size of the 
October deficit forced the Government to react. Interest 
rates had to be raised so as to keep foreign money in 
London, at least long enough for the Government to 
refurbish its strategy. 

The real emergency is that in less than a month three 
of the assumptions on which the new stage of income 
policy was based have been negated. First, the Govern¬ 
ment’s original hope was that world commodity prices 
would be falling by the end of the year. Coupled with a 
slowdown in domestic growth, this should have meant a 
sharp improvement in the trade balance by Christmas. 
Things are not going to work out according to that plan. 
The Middle East war and oil sanctions have postponed 
the fall in world commodity prices, and have added 
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£400m"-£500ni a year to Britain’s payments deficit. The 
hoped-for improvement on trade account has been 
delayed several months. 

The second mi.sfortune is the only one for which the 
Government can be blamed: and it is the British 
economy's old familiar albatross. The pay limits in stage 
three were made far too generous, and the loopholes in 
them were devised so as to provide scope for buying off 
the most militant unions. A coal board official actually 
advised the Government on which looph(»les he wanted, 
and then instantly olTered all of them to the miners in a 
package which really promises them a 16-1 per cent wage 
rise. If he had offered 8 per cent at first, and then gone 
up to 13 per cent in negotiation, there would probably 
have been no overtime ban; instead, the miners have 
naturally interpreted the Government’s instant generosity 
as a sign of continuing weakness, and arc convinced that 
they can force bigger settlements on their own terms. 

After central government itself had thus effusively 
opened the door to wage inflation for the first union 
which it thought would give trouble, the local authorities’ 
concessions to the striking Glasgow firemen, when their 
union leaders had no stomach for a fight, started a 
stampede. Wage controls are now no more respected 
than a speed limit on a fogbound motorway. Union 
juggernauts arc blindly chasing each other, nose to tail, 
to national disaster. The best hope will be if the pay 
board forbids implementation of the offer to the firemen, 
but a lot of unpleasantness lies ahead. 

“And ice. mast high, came floating by’’ 

The third misfortune is the opposite of what most of Mr 
Heath’s critics suppose. Ultimately, oil sanctions threaten 
to be a severely demand-deflationary force; they will re 
duce activity in other industrial countries, and they greatly 
increase the danger (see page 127) that Japan and America 
will now join West Germany in an economic recession next 
year. This is why it is very difficult to see the logic of those 
who are calling on Mr Heath to respond to the emergency 
in the old-fashioned way by further reducing demand. The 
British labour market looks overheated because the main 
fall in unemployment comes about twelve months after any 
upsurge in demand. Unemployment is dropping nowin re 
sponse to the big rise in demand last winter, but by next 
spring we will reach the anniversary of the economy’s slow¬ 
down to 3 5 per cent growth. Any further cuts in demand 
now would take real effect some time into 1974, and in 
crease unemployment some time into 1975 when gross 
world product may actually be dropping. 

Presumably, those who are calling for a deflationary 
winter budget are doing so because the trade gap is now 
equivalent to 3 per cent of national product, or nearly a 
full year’s growth. The amount of deflation which would 
be tolerated would make hardly a dent in the problem. The 
release of resources from home use would not automatic¬ 
ally put up the volume of exports by the 12 per cent needed 
to close the gap, least of all in conditions of world recession. 
A British deflation would add to world recession by curb¬ 
ing British imixirts. but it would need a cut of 5 per cent in 
the growth of industrial production to reduce import 
volume by the 10 per cent required for trade balance; that 
would mean an actual drop in Britain's real gross national 


product. Public spending cuts, though desirable, are too 
slow. Tax increases would sharply increase costs and 
prices; they would work only if they did manage to cut 
living standards—and this would be stoutly resisted, in a 
way that would give wage inflation a further upward twist 
and cause many more strikes. 

“Penance done, and penance more will do" 

Heroes of modern fiction, from Dick Barton to James 
Bond, first fall into traps from which escape seems impos¬ 
sible, then extricate themselves. On this reckoning, Mr 
Heath is halfway to becoming an economic hero. One way 
or another the economy seems trapped into deflation, but 
he can and should still escape from it. 

It is to the Government’s credit that it did not resort to a 
restrictive mini budget this week. The monetary squee^e 
and high interest rates will do damage enough. The major 
problem remains to finance the payments deficit until the 
strain of rising commodity prices eases, and at the same 
time to hold domestic inflation in check. In this, Mr Heath 
now has some advantages. 

First, it should be possible to reduce interest rates from 
their present levels before too much damage has been done. 
Internationally, rates are falling as activity slows. All that 
is needed is to follow them down at a respectable distance. 

Secondly, the slowdown in industrial activity caused by 
the oil sanctions means that the drop in other commodity 
prices, when it comes, is now likely to be all the sharper. 
Britain can look forward to an improvement in its terms of 
trade. 

Thirdly—although few people realise this—in the year 
since wage and price controls were introduced Britain has 
been more successful in holding home-produced inflation 
under control than any other industrial country (see page 
101). If the pressure can be kept up a few months longer 
(and there are admittedly some nasty rises in the retail 
prices just about to come through the pipeline) Britain’s 
competitive position will become stronger even if total 
world demand flags. The Government may hope the 
October deficit was a freak which will make normally 
bad figures in November imd December look good. Its 
prompt and reversible action will then have saved growth 
and the pound. 

Fourthly, the by-elections last week suggest that the , 
trade unions cannot believe that they would bring back a 
Labour government if they force Mr Heath into a general 
election by confronting him in a near-general strike. Until 
last Thursday, some ministers feared that Labour would 
win an early general Election. They might therefore have 
been inclined to meet these bad trade figures by demand 
deflation, on the false view' that the rewards of such “cour¬ 
age” would become evident by an end-of-term general 
election in June, 1975. Now they should be emboldened 
to stand up to strikes. The real question raised by the new 
emergency is whether the present loose stage three rules 
will be enough, even if thej are more rigidly applied. Their 
generosity has been rejected by the unions, and if the 
Government has to fight it may as well fight for something 
worthwhile. If bad industrial troubles, inflation and trade 
deficits continue, the one new emergency policy that should 
be considered by ministers is a return to a near-freeze for 
a further six months in a stage three-and-a-half. 
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Wedding bells 


The pageant of royalty is new in 
dangerously out of date 

“All but a few cynics like to see a pretty novel touching 
for a moment the dry scenes of the grave world,” wrote 
the editor of The Economist a hundred yf js ago. “A 
princely marriage is the brilliant edition Oi a universal 
fact, and, as such, it rivets mankind.” Walter Bagehot 
was developing his theme that a royal family, which 
“sweetens politics by the seasonable addition of nice and 
pretty events", allows a constitutional monarchy a great 
and dignified advantage over a republic. A country where 
pageantry mobilises a sense of loyalty to a queen 
provides in its system of government a “comprehensible 
, ek ent for the vacant many, as well as complex laws 
and notions for the inquiring few". In the American 
system of government, Bagehot wrote, the head of a 
party political government becomes the head of society; 
and he saw great dangers both for the future nature of 
politicians and for the cohesion of society in that. 

A hundred years later a princess’s wedding has this 
week attracted through television the attention of over 
500 million people, a figure that Bagehot could not 
have conceived. Some people say that the pageantry 
has involved the expenditure of too much money on a 
matter of too little importance. Such critics should 
ponder whether they are not suffering from three of the 
commonest forms of educated incapacity: being 
economically illogical, culturally undemocratic and 
constitutionally blind. 

Economically illogical because the cost of the 
pageant must have b^n a fraction of a penny per head 
of those who televiewed it; the great majority of watching 
women, and some majority of the men, obviously got far 
more enjoyment from the pretty novel than that. The 
pleasure was no doubt greater for the unsophisticated 
than for the erudite, for the old-fashioned than for the 
new-trendy, for those who like some sugar in their 
r entertainment rather than chips and prurience with every 
thing. Since all forms of audiovisual entertainment are 
at present heavily biased towards each of these second 
groups, it is culturally undemocratic to want to penny- 
pinch on pageantry below what the average old lady in a 
Battersea bedsitter rather enjoys. More portentously, 
those who cannot see the value of royal processions to 
a nation at this time musi have their eyes shut to the 
age in which we live. 

Republics' troubled hour 

All Bagehot’s warnings about the faults of republi¬ 
canism are multiplied now' that the head of government 
appears so frequently and familiarly on television in 
everybody’s drawing room. If we cloak a head of 
government also with the dignity of head of state, we 
^ give that man a dangerously greater likelihood of being 
re-elected. That is why any sort of President of the 
United States is at present likely to win a second term 


its most useful generation. Republics are 


by ever more record majorities. Worse, a head of state 
who rules, instead of merely reigns, is going to have 
steadily greater temptations and perhaps even reasons 
to breach the rights of ordinary men. 

In a parliamentary democracy and con.stilutional 
monarchy, the troubles of Watergate could not have 
festered. This is partly because a par'^ament would 
much earlier have questioned and harried and forced 
the resignation of a prime minister (as it cannot 
question and harry and force the resignation of a head 
of state w'ithout causing the sort of constitutional crisis 
in which America is now embroiled!. More subtly, it is 
also partly because the other sorts of establishment, 
which flow'cr w'heii the dignified leadership of society 
is not just one of the prizes up for this year's political 
grabs, really would have provided both an ambience and 
a warning to indicate to cither a right wing or left 
wing prime minister that robbing the ofliccs of 
psychiatrists and other politicians was wrong. 

If you regard as quite exceptional the woes of, and 
from, the pre.sent unfortunate President of the United 
States and the last great President of France, then look 
at the smaller problems set for the present President of 
France and last President of the United States. President 
Pompidou keeps censorship on French television, in a 
way that a parliamentary democracy would regard as 
abhorrent. There is some sort of national reason for his 
controls: the lampocming of a dignified head of state does 
create problems for national cohesion, while the lam 
pooning by a Mike Yarwcxid of a Heath or Wilson is 
healthy. France remembers 1968. and so do those then 
around President Johnson. Under the shadow of con 
scription for the Vietnam war. young Americans in 
1968 chanted slogans at their President about how' many 
babies he had killed today. A genuine political con 
troversy thus deteriorated into expressed haired of a 
head of state, and thence into a brassy pretence that 
those Americans were progressive who said they rejected 
all aspects of their society and nation. When this sort of 
mood is constantly enunciated by supposedly clever 
people, it can do terrible damage if men of un 
balanced mind then begin to regard it as respectable; 
and that is how' violence can spread in a community. 

In this country some sectors of society have managed 
at times to hate even consensus Harold Wilson and 
unabrasive Edward Heath, but few translate that into 
a hatred of Britain. The shouting of obscenities at a 
President John.son or Nixon is wrongly excused by as 
many people as would here tacitly excuse similar abu.se 
of a Heath or a Wilson, but a much greater resentment 
would be built up against anybody who shouted 
obscenities on a procession to a royal wedding. Oddly, 
this conventional decorum towards a gorgeous but fairly 
impotent symbol of nationhood is a useful protection of 
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our freedoms; it set.s a tone of decent civility in the 
conduct of patriotic affairs, while also allowing us to 
lampoon our employees, the elected politicians, with 
less danger of .splitting society apart. 

Some will say that the advantages of a constitutional 
monarchy can be achieved more democratically by 
electing a figurehead president who reigns but does not 
rule. In a two or three party system this means that (as 
in present day elections for the speakership of the House 
of Commons) you elect some ex party politician whom 
nobody thinks or feels very much against, because 
nobody thinks or feels very much about: this is not the 
bc.st way of electing a symbol to thrill to, and it is a 
dreadful way of electing anybody who might in certain 
circumstances have to be a ruler. In America today the 
attraction of the vice-presidential nominee. Mr Gerald 
Ford, to the Democrats is that he looks too undistin 
guished to be likely to gain re-election in 1976 if he does 
replace Mr Nixon as President, and his attraction to 
Mr Nixon is that he looks too undistinguished to make 
that replacement more likely. So the main quality being 
demanded of the man who may lead the free world before 
the end of this winter is precisely that nobody thinks he 
would make an inspiring icader at all. 

Not even for figureheads 

This cannot be the right recipe even for picking a 
figurehead president. In West Germany, where many of 
the local inhabitants could not name who the president 
is, the aura of national dignity is now beginning to attach 
far too much to the chancellor of the day; it is lucky 


that he is such an amiable one. In three countries where 
stable government is made very difficult by language or 
religious or anti-clerical splits (Belgium, Holland and 
Italy), it is noteworthy that the two monarchies have 
kept their societies rather better together despite the 
inconvenient frequent interregna when they cannot 
have a government, while in republican Italy the 
wrangling over the formation of new governments tends 
to make society’s splits steadily worse. Across the world 
Japan has had the same party in power for a generation. 
If it had not been a constitutional monarchy, with all 
the odd differing establishments that grow up in its 
shade, this would surely have allowed some dangerously 
prestigious figure within the ruling party to accumulate 
loo much personal power. Instead, many could not name 
who the postwar prime ministers of Japan have been. 

Mention of Japan shows when there is a danger in the 
rallying national force of royally: namely, when 
nationalism is the danger which most needs to be guarded 
against. Through the years from Kaiser Wilhelm to 
Pearl Harbour, there seemed to be a growing intellectual 
case for republicanism. Today, when the need is to bind 
a nation together rather than inject new divisions into 
it, the republican ca.se is intellectually perverse as well 
as thirty years out of date. Those who thrilled to the peal 
of Wednesday’s bedding bells should rejoice not merely 
in their appeal to the hearts of what Bagehot called the 
“vacant many", but now also to the understanding of 
the inquiring few. “One half the human race at least," 
said Bagehot, “care fifty times more for a marriage than 
a ministry." That puts ministries usefully in their place. 



The gazelles and the lions 

The Arab oil weapon is beginning to look so powerful that King Faisal 
and the leaders of the other oil-producing countries may forget that 
attacked animals sometimes defend themselves 


The amount of oil getting thrt>ugh to western consumers 
hardly changed this week. The .same cannot be said for the 
reaction of the sufferers from the Arab embargo. The 
Americans are talking of oil cuts causing large scale 
unemployment, the British have declared a slate of fuel 
emergency, the Japanese predict that the energy famine 
will halt their long surging growth. 

Except for the United Slates, there arc only ha/.y esti 
mates of the shortages individual countries are likely to 
suffer. The true destination of a tanker-load of oil is difficult 
to determine because the port where a tanker unloads may 
be only an intermediate point in the oil's journey. However, 
the general supply figures are so grim that every large oil 
consuming nation expects to be hurt badly. From a normtil 
production of 20m barrels per day, the Arab oil-producing 
countries have now' cut back to between l.)|m and 14m 
barrels per day. Of that reduction of 6m-^ni barrels, 
America’s cuts amount to 2m barrels. The other 4m- 44m 
are split between Europe and Japan. The total production 
of the members of the Organisation of Petroleum Ex port- 
jq^Countrics normally runs at 30m barrels per day, so the 
^M^m the Arabs have cut represent a 20 per cent reduc¬ 


tion in what is available for the world market. 

The reaction has now begun to take shape. Until now, so 
far as most people arc concerned, the oil cutbacks have 
been only a glum story of things to come. In the next few 
weeks they will begin to affect almost everyone's life 
directly. That is not going to be popular. Of course, if 
the Arab Israeli peace talks that Mr Kissinger salvaged 
this week go well enough for a settlement to be expected 
quickly, the hardships brought about by oil shortages may 
be borne with equanimity. The Arab oil-producing coun¬ 
tries, despite their declarations that they will go on extend¬ 
ing their cuts until they get a settlement satisfactory to the 
Arabs, may prefer to hold the cutbacks at their present 
level rather than increase them by 5 per cent a month as 
they now say they will. But if the peace negotiations go 
badly, or never get going at all, the cuts could really begin 
to look like the weapon the Arabs have long been talking 
about. The world would then enter a situation which 
most people might prefer not to think about. 

If the Arabs insisted on deepening the cuts, the govern¬ 
ments of the consuming nations would not have many 
courses of action to choose from. They could accept the 
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How will this year^ £178 million 
take-over aflfect your business? 


Fire is a ruthless asset-stripper. 

Estimated fire damage in the first nine months of this 
year is up 69% over the corresponding period in 72. 

That s a write-off not only of an annual eijui valent of 
AT78 million, but of a massive amount of company business 
Mid gixKiwill as a result. 

Naturally, you'll have fire insurance, but what would a 
fire eventually cost you. 

We could tell you some stones that’ll make you think. 

'I'akt* the case of the paper manufacturer 

When he built his new factory, he saved on costs l)\ 
running his warehouse right up to his prcKluction area. 

W'e persuaded him to build a wall as a firestop liet ween 
the two. 


Commercial Union we’ve spt'cialist teams to help 
you and your insuiance brokei. As one of Hntain’s Lirg<*sl 
insurance aanpanies. we have 128 of the country's U^st 
brains on fire risk control. It could pav you to talk to oiii 
exf)t?rtson sprinkler piotection and conseiiuenlial lf»ss 

We’ve also got 252 trained engineers Over 60 motor 
enginec‘nngspt‘cialists.Our own learn of accident pievoii 
tion sur\'eyors Our own mme preventi«Mi squad, (iroup 
rnetallurgisl. And kx.’al offices and shojrs to see ilial your 
claims get immediate jjersonal atUmtion 

We believe it adds up t(» a risk contiol advis<.»ry servict^ 
st'cvind to none 

Ask your insurance bn^kei alxiut us. In fact, maki‘ sun* 
you call v(»ur broker b('fore you liavi- to c;ill the brigade. 


N)on aft(*rthe building was finished, fire swept thmugli 
the warehoust*. 

It destroyed everything. Everything, that is, except 
his pnxludioii area That wai- saved bv the wall Anri 
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Arab demands, and put all the pressure at their disposal 
on the Israelis to settle on the Arab terms. Or they could 
accept the economic havoc, including a rise in unemploy¬ 
ment, that the oil shortages would bring. Or they could 
' threaten to take counter-action against the Arabs. 

There have been some signs this week that opinion 
could move very slowly towards the third course. The 
European parliament in Strasbourg has recommended 
that economic retaliation be considered against Arab 
countries unless they lift their embargo on oil exports to 
Holland. In America, slightly tougher sanctions arc being 
talked about primarily by oil men and government ofiicials; 
they were also mentioned last week by Senator Fulbright. 
Senator Fulbright warned the Arab nations that they 
“must take account of the pressures and temptations to 
which the powerful industrial nations would be subjected 
if their economies should be threatened by severe and pro¬ 
tracted energy crises.” He spelled it out a little more clearly 
when he added that the United States “is a superpower 
which can get away with the use of economic pressure, 
however unwise it may be. The Arab oil producers are 
militarily insignificant—gazelles, as I suggested before, in 
a world of lions.” 

This is still vague stuff, and the oil shortage would hav^ 
to get considerably worse before American opinion, still 
wincing from Vietnam and deeply suspicious of anything 
President Nixon does, could be expected to be ready for a 
campaign of tough pressure on the Arab oil producers. 
For the moment, the calculation presumably is that a hint 
may be enough. Saudi Arabia and Kuwait are the two 
most important Arab oil-producing nations, and both of 
them, despite their current actions, have long been on 
good terms with the United States. Both of them arc ruled 
by shrewd men who are unlikely to allow the power they 
have just discovered they possess to go to their heads. Or 
so the argument runs. So when the Americans advise them. 


in earnest, not to carry the oil cutbacks any further, it is 
hoped that they will sec that enough is enough. The Saudis 
and the Kuwaitis know they are gazelles. ^1 right. Their 
governments also know that in the last resort they are de¬ 
pendent on American help to protect them against the 
coups that could overthrow them. The growl that the lion 
might emit to the gazelle could at first just be a sug¬ 
gestion that this protection might be withdrawn; then it 
might be elevated into a hint that coups might be 
supported on a different side (especially as nominally 
left-wing Arab politicians are often most especially 
venal), long before anybody would talk of another Suez 
operation 1956-style (although, in a western world that 
was really starved of oil, a Suez operation could be 
immensely popular). One of the western wt rid's positions 
of strength is that the feudal rulers whose nations pro 
duce so much of the oil would not really like Russian 
protection; their private inclination is much more to 
bastinado communi.sts than to rely on them. 

The unbelievable assumption 

There would be grave dangers in any move towards 
such a confrontation, of course. The oil rulers might not 
prove to be as cowed in favour of co-operation, or as realis 
tic about their own power, as some westerners hope. Or they 
might fear radical Arab countries such as Iraq, or Palestin¬ 
ian extremists, even more than they fear the Americans. 
The risks of any policy, or indeed any non policy, of any 
sort are plain. But the idea is absurd that North America, 
western Europe and Japan—which between them possess 
about 60 per cent of the world's industrial power—will 
agree through a decade to be halted in their economic 
growth by Arab potentates who between them rule about 
1 per cent of the world's population. And it is desirable 
that somebody should start to whisper this tactfully, 
before it is blustered aloud. 



It takes more than peacekeepers 


If the proposed meeting on December 9th between Israel and Egypt does 
produce a settlement, it will need more than a UN force to make it stick 


That scuffle between Israelis and United Nations men on 
the outskirts of Suez town on Monday evening performed 
one useful service, anyway. If a squad of Israeli troops 
can make the United Nations remove a roadblock, so can 
a squad of Egyptians, or Syrians: the lesson of the affair 
at Kilometre 130 is the dangerous fragility of any peace¬ 
keeping operation. 

This is not what most people in Europe and America 
want to believe. Because they have grown nervous of 
words like commitment, because they arc tired of having 
to think about other people's problems, they long to 
believe that they can .solve the Middle East problem by 
getting a peace agreement signed, and slapping an 
international force down to watch over it, and then 
assuming the matter is settled. It is not like that. The 
‘shoving and elbowing on Monday point to the same 
conclusion as Nasser’s removal of the UN force in 1967. 


If there ever is a peace agreement in the Middle East — 
and Israel and Egypt are now at least committed to start 
talking, perhaps by December 9th an international 
force will be a necessary means of helping to enforce 
the agreement, but it will not in itself be sufficient to 
enforce it. It Ls important to understand this, because of 
what it implies. It implies that, in the last resort, the 
agreement must be of a sort that each of the antagonists 
can enforce on its own account. 

Take the best sort of international peacekeeping force 
that imagination can devise for an Arab-Israeli settle¬ 
ment. It is one that would be set up by an order of the 
Security Council, which would specify that the force could 
not subsequently be removed without the Security 
Council's permission; that means, in theory, that the 
United States or any other permanent member of the 
council could veto its removal. It might help if it were 
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added that the Secretary-General had to give his own 
separate consent to the removal of the peacekeepers, 
although it will be hard to get the Russians to agree to 
that, because they do not like to give the Secretary- 
General any independent power. It would also help if 
the peacekeeping force had a foot on both sides of the 
line it was supposed to watch over, so that neither of the 
antagonists would have the whole operation under its 
• thumb. These are the best available means of keeping 
a UN force nailed to the spot; but all of them together 
do not amount to anything like a guarantee that it will 
in fact stay there if and when trouble breaks out again. 

The temptations to pull out 

The fact is that there is no prospect of any such thing 
as a really international force, raised and commanded 
by the Security Council or the Secretary-General. Such a 
force is in principle provided for in chapter 7 of the 
United Nation.^ charter, but it has never come into being 
for the very good reason that the permanent members of 
the Security Council, who would have to set it up, have 
never believed that they could agree how it should be 
used; and they are plainly right. So the only sort of force 
in prospect is one made up of contingents provided by 
national governments, and then only by the relatively few 
governments at present acceptable to both the Arabs 
and Israel. The weakness this causes is obvious. 

No government is permanently impartial about any¬ 
thing, least of all about the emotion-drenched issues of 
the Middle East. When the peace agreement ran into 
trouble, as it almost certainly would sooner or later, some 
of the governments that had provided contingents for the 
UN force would not want to oppose the wishes of which¬ 
ever side they happened to think was in the right; others 
would be afraid of being punished, by oil embargoes or 
whatever, if they intervened; and others might just not 
want to get their men killed in the thankless business of 
interposing their bodies between the rival armies. The 
almost inevitable result is that in a crisis some of these 
governments would pull their units out, and no theoretical 
apparatus of Security Council resolutions and vetoes and 
ability to switch men from one side of the disputed line 
to the other side would prevent them. That is how the last 
UN force broke down in 1967, with the withdrawal of 
India and Jugoslavia; and the Indian and Jugoslav 
governments would probably have taken their men away 
even if it had been a Security Council vote, instead of a 
General Assembly one, that had put them there. 

Indeed, the erosion would very likely start even before 
matters reached crisis point. The previous UN force in 
Sinai started out 7,000-strong in 1956, but it was down to 
3,000 when Nasser asked it to leave in 1967. Since Mr 
Waldheim thinks tha( something like 7,000 men are 
needed to guard the present zigzag of a ceasefire 
line around the Suez canal (although he has so far man¬ 
aged to raise only !,8(X) of them), the job of policing a 
thoroughgoing peace treaty covering the Jordan front 
and the Golan Heights as well as Sinai would require a 
force of at least 14,000 troops, costing perhaps £50m a 
year. It is hard to believe that the patience of govern¬ 
ments would keep it at that strength ftv very long; or 
keep it effective at all if the shooting started again. 
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What is true of UN.forces is just as true of guarantees 
by individual countries. Mr Kissinger is said to have hinted, 
while he was in Peking this week, that the United States 
might offer an American guarantee of whatever frontiers 
Israel agrees to withdraw to in the eventual settlement. 
Senator Fulbright has talked of an American-Israeli treaty 
of alliance. Some Europeans have suggested that western 
Europe should underwrite the peace agreement. The 
trouble is that any such American or European guarantee 
is worth precisely what American or European public 
opinion would be willing to make it worth when things 
got difficult; and in post-Vietnam America, and post¬ 
oil-embargo Europe, that looks like a lot less than 100 
per cent credibility. It is easy enough to say, in the 
first glow after the peace treaty has been signed, that you 
will make sure it is honoured. It could be different when 
the ch^ue has to be cashed. It is not very hard to imagine 
the editorials that would be written in some western 
newspapers if, for instance, a Palestinian guerrilla leader 
began to argue that the peace settlement had not dealt 
with the rights of the Palestinians to his satisfaction; if 
the Syrian and Libyan and Iraqi governments therefore 
decided to support a guerrilla campaign against Israel 
which reopened the whole question of Israel’s existence 
as a separate state; and if the Egyptian government, 
under the wind of calls for Arab unity, felt obliged to help 
its friends when they got into difficulties. That is how the 
1967 war started. If it happened again, would those 
editorials be calling for the use of American or Euro¬ 
pean troops to enforce the peace? Hardly. 

On their own right arm 

The Israelis have never put their trust in guarantees from 
anybody, and because it is their way to over-simplify 
things they often dismiss such guarantees entirely. In fact, 
a UN peacekeeping force, and perhaps a direct guaran 
tee from the Americans and west Europeans, would play 
a useful part in any peace deal. They would make it 
politically a little harder for the Arabs to challenge the 
settlement, if that is the way Arab feelings turned. They 
might even, who knows, put a modest military barrier in 
the way of any government that wanted to go to war 
again. But that is the extent of their usefulness. 

To have any real credibility, a peace has to be built 
on something more than that. It has to be built on a 
continuing local balance of power, so that neither side 
comes to believe it can beat its adversary hands down— 
either directly, by having the bigger army, or indirectly, 
by making the other side’s friends cut off the supply of 
weapons that enable it to stay in the field. One of the 
things that will be needed to preserve this local balance of 
power is the creation of large demilitarised zones; ^ese 
zones can desirably be supervised by an international 
force, but in the end their purpose is to make sure that 
the side which feels direatened has time to mobilise its 
troops, and get diem into the field, before the attack 
hits it. If the peace can be built upon such arrangements, 
then things like a peacekeeping force, and guarantees, 
can play their in helping to reinforce it. But they 
are not a substitute for the conefitions that will make 
peace possible. In the end, the good intentions of peojde 
far away are n^er a substitute for that. 



The contractor who catered for 
the worst-laid plans 



"Today’s new materials and advanced construction techniques 
permit shorter and shorter construction times—vital, because 
time is certainly money in the building industry. 

So when the go-ahead came for the contractor on a large 
scale civic improvement scheme, he had to get moving fast. And 
that’s when his Broker recommended Royal. 

I’he Contract required high Indemnity Limits and 
I 9 r 2 )(a) cover. Within hours, Royal had surveyed the site, 
checked out the contract terms and, within another 24 hours 
had issued the policy. As quickly as that! The kind of 
service that contractors and architects can rely on 
when it’s really needed. 

I'hey know, as well as the Broker, Royal’s reputation 
for this kind of thing. Which is why we can faithfully 
promise that “Royal Insurance looks after you fast”. 


Royal Insurance 

looks after you 


















Flat has <x>me 

closertD 

the rustproof car. 


The biggest enemy to the long lifeofyourcaris not 
rough roads or long hours of high-speed driving. 

Or stop-and-go driving. 

It’s rust. 

hven with all the efforts car makers have made to stop 
rust with layers of undercoating and painting it still 
?i)sts,b()th forthe manufacturer and the buyer, millions 
cvcrj' year in msting cars. 

We now have a better way to rust-proof a car. 

1 -irst of all, we spray a special kind of wax into thedoor 
panels and all the hidden parts of the frame to reduce 
moisture aa'umulation and therefore corrosion from 
•4^'ithin. 

We build up several coats of enamel to a thickness of at 
least 1(X) microns. And our automatic equipment 
ensures uniformity in the many layers of paint. 

We use many kinds of paint, becausedifferent parts of a 
air are aff ected differently by rust and corrosion. 

For example, we apply a super-tough epoxy paint or 
two coats of aluminium paint electrostaticily to the 
wheels. 



The regular way. The new Fiat way. 


Asa result of this our way of rust-proofing a car 
significantly prolongs the c^s life even under the worst 
operating conditions. 


Fiat’s rustproofing vs. the Swedish winter. 

We tested our rustproort ng ideas for two vears in 
Sweden, where they use 160,000 tons of salt on the roads. 
The results were quite impressive. After the two year test 
all of the cars were virtually rust free. 



Fiat’s rustproofing vs. the Atlantic Ocean. 

As a fi nal and ultimate test of our pixxxss, we chai ned 
two Fiat body shells to a rock in the Atlantic. 

For this test,one was rust-proofed our way. 

The other wtisn’t. 

For .to days they were sprayed with more salt than 
most cars sec in many yairs. 

And as you can see in the large photographs,!he car 
that was rust-proofed our new way has barely a trace of 
rust. 

Fiat’s 2 year warranty 

We give a warranty for two years agiunst mst. For 
all details ask your Fiat dealer. 

Fiat has come closer to the mstproof car. 



Kiat(Ejiglaml)I.tdOiEHI Wfest RusidBrentfirfd MiddkBe.v.TW8 9DJ Tel. 01-568.1182 2 


Almost 

125 million pounds of nickel 
delivered last year. 

And that’s nothing ..compared to 
our ore reserves. 

vVht-'n you ve bet.'ri .1 rridjor 
producer r)! riickel die 1 rri proveriiufi 1 
rnetal tor rnai'y mdoy years you 
doiVt leave ttie tutur e to charice 
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immense quantities minec.J m almost 
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(j eve lop meet continue 
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BRITAIN 


It s a state of emergency 
for Labour, too 


Waiting behind Mr Robert Carr on 
Tuesday afternoon, as he walked from 
the bar of the Commons to the Speaker's 
chair, clutching the proclamation of the 
state of emergency "‘signed by the 
Queen’s own hand”, were three of the 
victors in last week’s by elections: Mr 
Alex Fletcher and Mr Tim Sainsbury, 
the Tories from Fxlinburgh North and 
Hove, and M^ Alan Beith, the Liberal 
from Berwick. They could have been 
forgiven if they had thought they were 
waiting to take their seats in a bear 
garden rather than a Parliament, for 
the mood of the Commons matched 
the by election results rather than the 
news of the hour. Thus Mr Heath and 
his colleagues were belligerently confi¬ 
dent, Labour was rather desperately 
angry (but with whom?), and the 
Liberals cockily kept their heads down 
and left the yah booing to Labour. 

It is a commentary on the extra 
ordinary state of British party politics 
that a Government which had just 
announced a record trade deficit and 
record high interest rates could both 
appear, and be, more confident than 


the principal Opposition party. Certainly, 
the by-election results showed a con 
tinned swing away from the two major 
parties, but that is far more disastrous 
for Labour than for the Tories. Labour 
has now succeeded in losing three reason 
ably safe seats within twelve months: 
for a party in opposition it is an incredible 
achievement. 

The loss of Glasgow Govan to the 
Scottish Nationalist last week could 
have been written off by the Labour 
party, if it had stood alone, as a Scottish 
aberration in a desolate area, no more 
meaningful than the loss of Hamilton 
to the nationalists in 1967. In isolation, 
it could also have been argued that the 
drop in Labour’s share of the poll of 
19.7 per cent in Hove and 7.6 percent 
in Berwick was caused by Labour voters 
switching to Liberal to defeat the Tory. 
Unfortunately, there was also Fdinburgh 
North, where the result was sufficiently 
in doubt not to tempt Labour voters to 
go Scottish Nationalist or Liberal to 
beat the Tory: and in Hdinhurgh the 
two-party swing between Labour and 
Conservative was three per cent to the 


Government. 

The consensus among psephologists 
after last week’s by elections was that 
although the Liberal momentum had 
been more or less maintained it would 
not he enough to give Labour victory 
at a general election through the side 
door. That has robbed the Tories of one 
of their most persuasive arguments 
to stop their disgruntled supporters 
voting Liberal; but it is also the main 
source of their present confidence. 
However dismal the immediate economic 
and industrial outlook might appear, 
Mr Heath docs not have to worry about 
the Labour party: he knows he has 
regained his freedom to play the general 
election card whenever it might be neccs 
sary. The parliamentary Labour party 
recognises that all loo well, but it might 
lake a little longer to seep through 
to the trade unions leaders—even to 
those who care whether or not Labour 
wins the next election. 

For the Liberals the outlook is rather 
less exciting than it appeared before last 
Thursday. Despite Mr Thorpe’s brave, 
and much applauded words, at the 
Liberal conference in September that 
there would be no deals, no pacts with 
anyone, it is now obvious that his 
party will escape damage only if it 
comes to some arrangement with the 
nationalists in Scotland, To get nearly 
40 per cent of the vote in Berwick, and 
over 37 per cent in ultra-Tory Hove, 
was a considerable achievement for the 
Liberals But their failure to live up 
to their boasts that they would win 
Hove, the fad that they scraped in at 
Berwick by a mere 57 votes, plus their 
very poor showing in Scotland, has lost 
the Liberal revival a lot of its magic. 

But Mr Thorpe can at least afford 
to sweat it out and hope that some 
of the anti-party protest vote holds up 
through to the general election. There 
is no such consolation for Labour. To 
regain credibility as the alternative 
government. Labour has to do a monu 
mental U turn back to the position 
it occupied in 1971 - before Mr Wilson 
started to lead it away from the respon 
sibiiilies it accepted in office. No section 
of the party gives any indication that 
it has cither the capacity or the will 
to do just that. 



Two for Ted: Fletcher and Sainsbury take their seats 
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Opinion polls 

Ditched by 
old dears? 


This lime it did not work. Back in 
March, the broadcasting organisations 
thought they had found the way to 
reflect the excitement of by-elections 
without keeping people out of their 
beds waiting for the results. Opinion 
Research Centre carried out a poll of 
voters as they left the polling stations 
at Chester-le-Street. Forty minutes after 
voting had ended, ORC gave the BBC 
its prediction of the result. The official 
count did not take place until the next 
day; it showed the pollsters' forecast 
within one per cent of the actual result 
for all three candidates. Last Thursday, 
both Independent Television News and 
the BBC commissioned similar polls 
at Hove and Berwick and they came 
unstuck. 

The pollsters—ORC at Hove and its 
sister organisation, Lou Harris, at 
Berwick—are still wondering what went 
wrong. They went to work in just the 
same way as at Chester le Street. First, 
they selected narticular polling 
stations, making certain assumptions 
about the social background to achieve 
a broadly representative cross section 
of the electorate. Their workers waited 
outside (hose stations ready to pounce 
on voters as they were leaving, choosing, 
say, every third, fifth, or ninth, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the ward. The pollsters 
carried ballot boxes—cardboard boxes 
with holes in them—and ballot slips 
identical with the official ones, and 
voters were asked to put their Xs as they 
had a moment before. The slip was then 
folded and pul into Ihc box. At two or 
three hinir intervals the boxes were 
collected, taken to headquarters, and 
the votes counted. 

To meet ITN's needs, ORC produced 
a result for Hove based on voles cast up 
to 8.30 pm, and so, wiihin minutes of the 
polls closing, ITN was suggesting a 
Tory win by only 1.5 per cent: in fact 
the Tories won by 10.5 per cent. But 
the ORC team continued its sampling 
for the last hour and a half and its count 
at the end dilTered by only decimal 
points from the earlier one. At Berwick, 
the predicted result ofTcred to the 
BBC was a Liberal win by 4.4 per cent: 
they actually won by 0.2. The prediction 
was based on continuous sampling 
thoiighout the whole 15 hours of polling. 
About 3,000 in each constituency com 
pletcd mock ballot slips. 

The opinion pollsters are probably 
just as anxious as the broadcasters to 
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know why they fell on their faces, but 
they have not finished their post¬ 
mortems yet. One possible explanation 
at Hove, it seems, is that there was a 
high rate of refusal to co operate, 
particularly by elderly women voters, 
who might have been predominantly 
Tory. One possible reason for their 
huffy attitude was the similarity of the 
badges worn by the Young Liberal 
tellers and the ORC workers outside 
the stations. At Berwick, the most 
obvious first explanation is that in 
covering only 30 of nearly 90 polling 
stations the Harris pollsters invited a 
substantial sampling error. 

The polls need to sort out their 
methodology, and in the frenetic com 
petition between the BBC and ITN to 
be first with the government on general 
election night, they are likely to get 
the encouragement to do so. 


Hove Tory 

Pollb 

forecast 

42.6 

Actual 

result 

47.8 

Li her? 1 

41.1 

37.3 

Labour 

12.5 

11.6 

Nat Front 

3.1 

3.0 

Other 

0.6 

0.3 

Berwick Liberal 

40.5 

39.9 

Tory 

36.1 

39.7 

Laljour 

21 9 

19.8 

Others 

1 3b 

0.6 


Ulster 

Life for the 
IRA bombers 

A massive retaliation campaign by the 
IRA IS now both feared and expected— 
if it has the capacity to mount it. In 
Belfast, extreme Protestant groups have 
begun a campaign of bombing in Catholic 
areas. That might have been sufficient 
in itself to incite the Provisionals into 
action in yet another futile attempt to 
prove that they are the Catholic com¬ 
munity's essential defenders. Then, on 
Thursday, the seven men and two women 
found guilty at Winchester Crown Court 
of the bomb attacks in London in March 
were sentenced. The one who had pleaded 
guilty got 15 years imprisonment: the 
rest were sentenced to life imprisonment 
on the main charge, and 20 years on the 
lesser one. 

The fear now is that the Provisionals 
will attempt to emulate the Palestinian 
guerrillas and take hostages to effca 
the release of the imprisoned nine. There 
is also concern about the safety of Miss 
Roisin McNearney, aged 18, who was 
found not guilty on Wednesday—the 
44th day of the trial. Two defendants 
attacked Miss McNearney in the dock 
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Proddy provocation in Belfast 


when the jury brought in its verdict, 
and all of them chanted the death march 
when she was escorted away. Protecting 
Miss McNearney might, however, prove 
rather easier than preventing the Pro 
visionals from taking innocent hostages. 

Mr Whitclaw, who recognises the 
danger to forming a power sharing 
executive in Ulster which the Protestant 
bombing and assassination attacks 
create, has outlawed two extremist 
groups —the Ulster Freedom Fighters 
and the Red Hand Commandos—and 
the army has arrested some ringleaders. 
But the bombings have gone on, and 
Catholic politicians and religious leaders 
remain unimpressed by these measures, 
regarding them as little more than sym 
bolic, which is all they can be. Fortunately, 
the renewal of violence has not led to any 
breach between Mr Faulkner's Official 
Unionists and the Social Democratic 
and Labour party. 

But the question in the minds of 
moderates on both sides of the assembly 
this week was whether a power sharing 
arrangement can work in an atmosphere 
of mounting violence. All the progress 
made so far in the talks between the 
power-sharing parties has taken place 
in an atmosphere akin to what Mr 
Maudling used to de.scribe as the 
"‘acceptable level of violence" necessary 
for political developments to succeed. 
The moderate Unionists are already 
under pressure from their rank and file 
to break off the talks; if this week was the 
beginning of a renewed spiral of violence 
between loyalist and Catholic extremists 
then, with the inevitable further polari¬ 
sation of the communities, they could 
be forced to drop their attempts at con¬ 
ciliation. There was some optimism in 
the assembly, however, that the violence 
had brought the power-sharers closer 
together, at least so far. 
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Profit from 
Pye systems 



This is a connector, one of millions produced every year by Pyc 
Connectors Limited. 

Every contact is plated with gold to ensure the highest standard of 
electrical performance and reliability. In telocommunicaiions, computers, 
instrumentation, aerospace - in e\*ery branch of electronics, connectors 
like this provide the vital electrical link between units of equipment. 

# Pye brings to every system project an overall capability that is unique - 
in technical scope and in the quality of project management. 



^ Automation & Control • Broadcasting Kquipment Business (Vm.itiunicaf ions Closed Circuit Television Systems Component Technology 
Data Handling & Computer Peripherals Electrical Appliances Industrial. Scientitic & Analytical Instrumentation Plastics Moulding & 
Finishing ■ Radio & Television Receivers Radio Frequency & ijovr Voltage Heating Equipment Telephone & Radio Communication Systems 
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Talce a fresh lookat 
Ibotal 


I. 

pick 

the 

thread 

yoini need some 
material... 


Wr miiki-everythin,u from threads, 
yarns and tahrit's lo men’s wonu'n’sand 
children’s wear as well as h(»useh()ld and 
industrial textiles. 

N’ou’ll know us he'.l 1)\ oiir brand names 
which include Ss lko, ()sinan. I’\ ramid, 
Kael I h i lok, C'epea and, ol com .se. 'rooljil. 

\V(' have lot) lashion shops and 
dci>artment stores in llu' I '.K We 
manuracture in HO plants on 0 continents. 


Tmsl year, sales of the Tool til Croup 
\V(‘re i:iH3 million. Pn; tax profits were 
over .i;i2 million. 

In the linst six mont hs of our current 
(inanciiil year, sales w(‘re ,£08 million and 
prolits £7.7 million. 

If you thcju.yhl we were the people with 
a nice lini’ in just .shirts tind ties, you can 
see that it’s worth your while to take a 
fresh look at l oolal. 


TOOTAL '! ooCll 1 Jlllilt'f!. .’'t'l < )v|ni(l Slitad, M.tlU lie‘^lt'1 M(>(> ! IIJ 
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Mr Whitelaw is now in the difficult 
position in which he must avoid military 
action against the loyalist extremists 
which could be counter-productive, 
and at the same time convince the 
Catholics that the army’s justice is 
even handed and that etTcctive steps arc 
being taken against Protestant as well 
as IRA terrorism. The SDLP seems to 
be urging him to take just the sort of 
military measures to deal with loyalist 
extremists which, when applied to the 
IRA, they warned would simply 
strengthen sympathy for it among the 
population. Nevertheless, although the 
army has arrested a fair number of 
Protestants recently (and gone to great 
efforts to publicise the fact), there has 
been a belated recognition of the scale 
of Protestant terrorism. 

The only consolation Ulster's 
moderates took from the latest violence 
was that it showed the extremists were 
getting worried at the success of the 
power sharing talks. There is now an 
identity of interest between the IRA 
and militant loyalists in that the success 
of the new executive is abhorrent to 
both. On Ulster Television on Tuesday, 
Mr William Craig, the Vanguard leader, 
said that he would consider whether 
a Protestant campaign of violence would 
be valid if all constitutional means 
failed to wreck the assembly. That was 
104) much for his joint leader m the 
loyalist coalition, the Rev. Ian Paisley, 
who issued a statement saying he con¬ 
demned all violence. On Wednesday, 
Mr Craig backtracked slightly, but 
the most encouraging sign was that the 
Official Unionists and the SDLP com¬ 
bined in the assembly to condemn 
violence from any source. However, 
what will happen to Mr Faulkner at the 
Unionist Council next Tue.sday is crucial. 
And both extremes in Ulster know it. 

Hehburn council 

Pushed out _ 

On Tuesday night, Mr William Kinghorn, 
town clerk of Hebburn urban district 
in County Durham, was forced b> his 
council into premature retirement 
because he had 4)beycd the Industrial 
Relations Court and handed over 
£1{X),000 loaned to the council by the 
Amalgamated Union of Engineering 
Workers; the union had been fined 
£75,000 by the court. Hebburn council 
is dominated by members of the AUEW, 
which might be one of the reasons why 
the union lent the authority its money 
in the first place. Never mind that 
Mr Kinghorn was anyway due to retire 
next April under local government 
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reorganisation; never mind if his retire¬ 
ment pension follows the usual gener 
ous pattern. The issue, here and at 
Clay Cross—where the four chief 
officers of the council resigned on Wed 
nesday in protest at having to carry out 
the Labour councillors' illegal decisions 
—is that political warfare by local coun 
cils against Government policies duly 
legalised by Parliament puts their non 
political senior staff in an impossible 
position. Part of a town clerk’s duty is 
indeed to ensure that elected counciliors 
know just where their legal duties lie, 
and anyway in the last resort nc^ one can 
defy the courts with impunity. Whereas 
councillors in Clay Cross who also re 
fused lo impose statutory rent increases 
at least bring the penalty on their own 
heads, the action of Hebburn council 
seems a cowardly one. This is not likely 
lo be the end of the story. 

Indecency 

How disgusting 

No Home Secretary needs warning 
about the hazards of trying to legislate 
for tastes and morals, bu^ Mr Carr has 
gone ahead with his Cinematograph 
and Indecent Displays Bill ■ which was 
given a second reading in the Commons 
on Tuesday and it looks as though he 
has put his foot in it at least as 
disastrously as any of hi^ predecessors. 
Mr Carr has gained a wholly deserved 
reputation in office as a man of humanity 
and moderation and none will suppose 
he wishes to do more than temper some 
of the more blatant public excesses of 
the t^Tmissivc society. That, indeed, 
is his stated intention and his general 
aim will probably have the cautious 
approval of a majority; more particularly, 
his attempt to stop the porn merchants 
from sending unsolicited and offensive 
material through the post will have an 
unqualified welcome. 

But, as so often, there could be a big 
difference between uhat a minister 
intends and what a loosely-drafted 
piece of legislation may cfTect. As 
liberal a politician as Mr Roy Jenkins 
discovered that, when he was a back 
bench MP, in his efforts to reform 
the obscenity laws. But, compared with 
this bill, the Obscene Publications Acts 
seem a model of rigorous drafting, 
demanding substantial evidence and 
argument and pro\ ;ding considerable, if 
not always adequate, grounds for defence 
and appeal. The indecency bill does not 
even permit a defence based on the 
public good. Those who want to clean 
up Britain—the backlash as they arc 
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conveniently but not always fairly 
described say Mr Carr has not gone 
far enough. Rut if his bill stays in its 
present form he could w^l! have given 
them a weapon to w'age a crusade not 
only against the muck peddlers but 
also against innocent traders and 
ordinary citizens who do not happen 
to ctmform to more narrow minded 
ideas about what is or is not decent. 

For the difficulty lies in what is under 
stood by 'Mndcccncy'’. The bill offers no 
definition, but it would appear from 
earlier judgments that the criterion will 
be the ordinary modcst> of the average 
man. And what is that? What criteria 
are to guide the police who arc now given 
powers to seize any auicle they suspect 
of being indecent and also U) arrest 
without warrant anyone who refuses lo 
give his name or address or w4io is 
suspected of giving a false one. 

It is one thing to bring in laws- 
providing a maximum of two years’ 
imprisonment and an unlimited fine— 
lo get rid of the nastiest kind of cinema, 
theatre and magazine advertising, or the 
most prurient open exploitation of sex 
or violence by publishers. But it looks 
as though the Home Secretary is un- 
w'ittingly making possible the prosccu 
tion of V hat most people might consider 
harmless displays -like the coin in 
the slot peepshovvs on seaside piers 
or rude picture postcards or genuine 
film societies show ing avani garde films 
and encouraging the removal of even 
recognised works of art to back rooms 
alongside the hard pornography. Some 
big bookselling chains need little 
enough as it is lo make them lake fright 
and this bill could give them the justifi 
able excuse for further acts of what is 
in effect censorship. The last to suffer 
w'ould probably be the very people - 
the real profiteers of the permissive 
society- whom Mr Carr would like to 
attack. As far as the police are con¬ 
cerned, cither they are being given a 
dangerous extension of powers or they 
arc being saddled with an additional 
burden they could well do without. 

Communist party 

Thin red line 

Tory party managers like to think 
(though never admit) that their annual 
conference is the best stage managed 
show in the political calendar. However, 
the 33rd congress of the Communist 
party, held in Camden town hall from 
Saturday to Monday, pul on such an 
impressive display of rigid party discip^ 
line and tight platform control that 
Tory conferences were made to look 
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almost democratic. 

Life is made easy for the platform 
by the fact that the docile delegates 
seem quite happy to accept an unending 
barrage of marxist platitudes as a substi¬ 
tute for any real debate. This means that 
any amendments to platform policy 
from the floor are invariably rejected 
while all of the platform motions are 
passed unanimously. This was hardly 
surprising as the procedure adopted 
by the platform was to take the vote 
after the proposer and seconder had 
spoken, and before anyone else had a 
chance to speak. 

All of the motions followed the pre 
dictablc Communist line, but Mr John 
Gollan, the party's general secretary, 
did give a useful insight into the 
Communists' present political strategy 
when he moved the main resolution 
on Saturday. It is a measure of Just 
how far left the l.abour party has moved 
that Mr Gollan found little to criticise 
in Labour’s policies but instead said that 
the main aim of the Communisis must 
be to get enough Communist MPs 
elected to ensure that a Labour govern 
ment, committed to its present left 
wing programme, actually carries it 
out. Mr Gollan thought that the miners' 
overtime ban should be the signal for 
concerted action by the labour move 
ment to bring down the Government 
and the congress endorsed the motion 
calling for an emergency conference 
of the Trades Union Congress to organ 
isc just such a move. The fantasy world 
most of the delegates live in was under 
lined when they cheered Mr Gollan for 
his claim that the reason for Labour’s 
dismal performance in the by elections 
was ‘'“not because Labour policies have 
been too left, but too right". 

It was no different w^hen the congress 
dealt with foreign affairs. With its 
customary selective morality the con 
gross gave a standing ovation to fraternal 
delegates from Vietnam and Chile and 
speakers built up a fair head of emotional 
steam over- no surprises here—Cjrcecc, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey and South 
Africa. On the other hand, delegates 
spoke in glowing wwds about “the 
great advances of socialist countries" in 
eastern Europe and one even went as 
far as to describe the Soviet Union as 
‘‘the most democratic country in the 
world". 

Bui despite these revelations there 
was very little optimism at the con 
gress. For all the bold marxist rhetoric 
no one produced any convincing evi 
dcncc that thj tide was turning in the 
Communists' favtMir, and the congress 
was almost totally igmned by the 
British press. Membership is fairly static 
at around 30,(KK) and us newspaper. 


BRITAIN 



Gollan: let’s go with Labour 


the Morning Star, is in as pei ileus a 
financial position as ever. Moreover, 
its youth section’s membership is about 
2,900- a drop of almost half since 
1968- when the new- left started to 
make large inroads. But if the delegates 
knew that iheir party is of little political 
significance, most of them took comfort 
from the knowledge that their hold on 
certain key trade union positions (see 
page 105) gives them the ability to cause 
a degree of disruption far in excess of 
that which their numbers would suggest. 

Local government 

Keeping it tight 

The new system of local government 
which comes into force next April is 
meeting its first test over power-sharing 
between counties and second tier dist¬ 
ricts. Several functions, mainly to do 
with roads, can be transferred from 
county to district by agency agreements. 
The counties are being accused of apron- 
strings attitudes towards large districts 
which feel well able to see to things like 
parking and road maintenance them 
selves but find they are facing close 
supervision under the terms of agency 
agreements. This is particularly irksome 
to former county boroughs now being 
reduced to district status. One example 
is Leicester, with a record as an enter 
prising traffic authority, which, together 
with six other districts, has been arguing 
w ith the county over the extent of inde¬ 
pendence to be allowed them in this 
sphere. Mr GeoflVey Rippon, Secretary 
of State for the Environment, was asked 
to intervene. He has done so reluctantly, 
but so far entirely in favour of the 
county. 

Many people believe that the kind of 
arguments put forward by counties in 
highway matters apply more strongly 
to planning, where the districts now have 
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the right to certain functions which, 
before, they had only by delegation. 
The long-foreseen shortage of planners 
means that many districts cannot staff 
proper planning offices (although they 
might do so more easily if narrow pro 
fessional qualifications were not always 
insisted upon so rigidly). Crash training 
programmes are helping, but the crisis 
has come when the planning system is 
anyway overloaded. Development con¬ 
trol is in the hands of the districts except 
where county policy is affected; counties 
arc now' alleged to be thinking up all 
sorts of detailed policy in order to keep 
light control. 

But the main strain on the planning 
system is the sheer volume of work. 
Decisions taken on planning applica 
lions are this year running at twice the 
rate of 1970, and planning appeals to 
central government are up even more. 
Some local authorities are now taking 
months over the smalle:>i planning 
decisions, and the environment depart¬ 
ment’s inspectorate cannot cope despite 
a 60 per cent manpower increase in the 
past 15 months. So this week Mr Rippon 
took the latest of a series of steps to 
speed things up by issuing a circular 
to local authorities urging them to adopt 
certain measures now. These include 
more delegation to officers and to local 
committees -some authorities still 
consider the smallest applications in full 
council—more prior consultation with 
and belter briefing for developers, more 
general guidance on local planning 
policies, and some informal presentation 
of individual cases to committees. Most 
of the.se are reasonable suggestions 
which in theory should improve rather 
than threaten the quality of development 
control: but in practice most of them 
depend for their effectiveness on pre 
ciscly the skilled staff who are in short 
supply. 

This week also saw the second reading 
of the Local Government Bill, which 
tinkers with the rates (in lieu of any 
real reform of local finance), improves 
the rate rebates scheme, and introduces 
the long-awaited ombudsman for local 
government. Householders w'ill come 
off well because the bill introduces in 
effect a minimum 20 per cent domestic 
derating—cancelling some of this year’s 
rises—at a time when Mr Rippon claims 
that, contrary to recent trends, rates 
as a whole should rise more slowly than 
incomes because of a big shift in ex¬ 
penditure from local to central govern¬ 
ment. Next year, local authorities will 
lose responsibility for personal services 
and sewerage (and will pay less towards 
student grants). Tliis loss is helping to fan 
the warfare over remaining functions 
between the two tiers. 
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One d£^ itTl be ycmr turn to wonder 
how your Pension Fund has been handled 



Following the announcement of the 
new pensions legislation, which comes 
into effect in April 1975, the deployment 
of pension funds has become very topical. 

Yet, in spite of this, traditional 
attitudes persist over the management 
of investments. Blue chip companies 
are all anyone appears to think about. 

At Charterhouse Japhet, however, 
we have a more enlightened approach to 
pension funds. We’re flexible for a start -• 
which means we can adjust to market 
conditions faster than most. 

We’re small • small enough to care. 

And we offer a personal ser\dce 
rivalled by none-100% attention is our aim. 

Simply, we take greater effort and 
interest in the deployment of your 
pension fund. 


It’s a philosophy that makes sense 
to us. We hope it makes sense to you. 
Charterhouse Japhet is, after all,one of 
the city’s oldest and mo.st respected 
merchant banks. 

If you would like to know more 
about how we handle pension funds, 
contact Barrie Johnston. 

Even if you can’t 
give us your complete 
fund, try us with part 
of it and compare the 
results. 


One day you might 
have more to look forward 
to than you expected. 



iCHARTERHCXJSE JAPHET 

1 Paternoster Row, St. Pauls, lx»ndon EC4P 4HP. Tel; 01-248 3999. 




Ihnfhesccinereaworia ^ 
of international business, 
ther^aneedfora 
big bank that can 
pull it all together. 


Packaging money for overseas 
ventures is what our International 
Division is all about. 

And at Manufacturers Hanover, 
we have a variety of ways of putting 
the package together. 

WeVe in 18 countries with either 
a branch, representative office or 
banking affiliate. We own cm interest 
in several foreicjn bankb c4ncJ finance 
companies, oncJ our London bcjsecf 


John A W litgi- rm’i.iiivf Vim* Pri" iili^r'i 


merchant bank is one of the most ac¬ 
tive underwriters of Euro-currency 
issues in the Euro mcjrkets. 

The result: our International Di¬ 
vision has nearly $6-billion in loans 
on its books, ranging in size from a 
$300-fYiillion consortium loan for a 
massive copper mining venture to 
loans of several thousand dollars to 
srrujll U. S. businesses who have deal 
ings overseas. 


ObviousJy; Manufacturers Han¬ 
over has the monetary ''clouf' to do 
the job anywhere in the world. 

But we have something else — 
bankers who genuinely care about 
your business and who don't hesitate 
to get actively involvecJ in your situa¬ 
tion. And when you come io them with 
a problem, they don't hem and haw 
and get bogged down in committees. 
They respond. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
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THE WORLD American Survey 


Nixon tries to win back 
his party 

Washington DC 

To the influential Republican voices that the constitutional principle of the 
have been urging on him a policy of separation of powers." A few days later 
full disclosure as the only way out of Mr Ervin and Mr Nixon managed to 
his Watergate difficulties. President agree that the two of them should meet, 
Nixon made a characteristic response, but then Mr Nixon fell ill, the disclosure 
He did not go to Senator Ervin’s com- of thcexistenccoftlie White House tapes 
mittcc as Senator Goldwater, among aggravated the conflict of wills, and on 
others, advised. Instead he invited the July 23rd Mr Nixon called the meeting 
Republican Senators and Representa- off. 

lives to the White House in droves to What they were thinking of then was 
hear his explanations. The Senators just a talk about giving the committee 
got three afternoon meetings on Tues access to Watergate evidence in Mr 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, 14 or Nixon's control. Mr Nixon did see Mr 
15 at a time if they all turned up. The Ervin and his vice-chairman. Senator 
Republican members of the House of Baker, on October 19th. That was when 
Representatives, who number 191, got the President sold them the so called 
three breakfast meetings on Wednesday, Stennis compromise about the White 
Thursday and Friday. Senators and House tapes, but the dismissal of the 
Representatives alike were invited in special prosecutor, Mr Cox, followed 
alphabetical order. and the arrangement came unstuck. 

The Ervin committee will never prove Now the committee's altitude is 
that Mr Nixon's series of congressional harder. It wants to question the President 
parties was a tactical move to head off in a formal meeting with counsel, and in 
its own pressure for a different kind of a resolution on Tuesday it deliberately 
meeting, but it will also never believe rejected the substitute of informal 
anything else. Following a committee gatherings at which its members might 
resolution last week, its lawyers went be present individually by invitation, 
to see the President's lawyer, Mr 
Buzhardt, on November 8th to try to 
bring about a meeting by negotiation. 

On November 9th the Republican 
leaders in Congress, just departing for 
their weekends, were hastily fetched 
to the White House for a long meeting 
at which, by all accounts, the guests 
treated their host with disagreeable can 
dour. Tlie plan to bring in the congres¬ 
sional rank and file for a scries of 
meetings was made known on the same 
day. Invitations, it is also clear, are 
available for southern Senators and other 
friendly Democrats. 

What the Ervin committee wants is 
something less grand but more informa¬ 
tive, and it has been pursuing it doggedly 
for more than five months. Mr Nixon 
told Senator Ervin in a letter on July 
6th that he would not come and testify: 



Its only remaining concessions were that 
the meeting could be held at the White 
House and in private, and no oath need 
be taken: hut it wanted a transcript 
made and immediately published. 

Mr Nixon launched his drive for 
reconciliation with ihc Republican parly 
at a moment when divorce appeared 
close. His opening session with Senator 
Hugh Scott, leader of the Republican 
minority in the Upper House and other 
Republican congressional leaders did 
con\ey to them that he now realised 
the necessity of taking the country, or 
at least the party, more into his confi¬ 
dence, but that was about as far as 
reassurance went. After complaints 
from others in the various Republican 
audiences of too much harangue and 
not enough hard fact, Mr Nixon was 
reported to be allowing more oppor¬ 
tunity for questions, some of which, 
when they came, were brutal. 

An ingenious new reason why the 
President was not free to give as many 
facts as he would have liked was floated 
by his staff, but had a short life. Mr 
Nixon, the argument went, was comply¬ 
ing with Judge Sirica's order to the 
extent of giving him all of the required 
tapes that he could find, together with 
some for which no subpoenas had been 
issued. His staff was also preparing an 
affidavit for the judge describing the 
tapes and memoranda which were to be 



‘ffrrq)arable damage would be done to Goldwater and Scott: return to collective leadership 
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presented to him. Respect for the court 
and for the secrecy of grand jury pro¬ 
ceedings forbade the President to divulge 
this information to anybody else, much 
as he would like to: so (he argument ran. 
However, Judge Sirica got to hear of it 
and said in a memorandum on Wednes¬ 
day that he wanted only the material 
for which subpoenas had been issued, 
and that if the President wanted to dis¬ 
close anything else he could give it to 
the special prosecutor or, for that matter, 
make it public. While Judge Sirica has 
refused to order the President to give 
material to the Ervin committee, he 
indicated on Wednesday that he had no 
objection to the President giving the 
committee, or the general public, any 
information that he cared to disclose. 

To the leaders it is better than nothing 
that Mr Nixon should be willing to 
find time to brief the Representatives 
and Senators of their party face to face, 
but they know that more is needed if the 
party is to survive without cutting itself 
off from the President openly. Its mem 
bers in Congress are leaders in their 
own states and districts, and they have 
to face their supporters. As the intelli 
gent Representative Barber Con able 
(of Rochester, New York) observed 
after a Republican breakfast at the 
White House on Monday, it was em 
barrassing to see the President “standing 
up and trying to defend himself against 
those vho are presumably his sup 
porters'". 

Mr Conable got his breakfast in his 
capacity as a member of another Repub 
lican body, the very existence of which is 
somewhat embarrassing to Mr Nixon. 
This is the Republican Co-ordinating 
Committee, a body which flourished 
from 1%5 to 1968, after the defeat of 
Senator Goldwater, when the party was 
out of power in Washington and lacked 
a national leader who could speak for it 
in the country. It includes governors 
and committeemen from different 
regions as well as congressional Republi 
cans. Dormant since 1968, it has now 
been revived. 

When Mr Nixon won the Presidency 
the committee became redundant. The 
polite explanation for its revival now 
is that Mr Nixon, in his second term, is 
a lame duck, constitutionally barred 
from a third term. Its revival has his 
approval: he was asked to speak at its 
first meeting and had the members to 
breakfast at the White House instead. 
The breakfast was not exactly a failure, 
but altervvards some members com¬ 
plained that they had had not an 
exchange but a monologue, while the 
influential Representative John Ander 
son of Illinois expressed concern that 
a public relations effort would be “a 
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Anderson: insists on full disclosure 

futile gesture"': what the Watergate 
scandals required was disclosure. An 
amiably worded resolution commending 
Mr Nixon for his willingness to disclose 
the facts was not passed, but was re¬ 
placed by one much more brusque, 
designed to hold him sharply to his 
promise. Naturally these Republican 
dignitaries want to avoid openly attack¬ 
ing their presumed leader, but they also 
feel the compulsion to separate their 
destiny from his. The revival of the com¬ 
mittee at this moment represents a return 
to colleciive leadership. 

With openness and disclosure the 
prevailing slogans, the last thing the 
Republicans wanted this week was a new 
missing tape. Mr Nixon put out a long 
statement on Monday explaining in 
detail that the two White House tapes 
already missing were not missing, be¬ 
cause they had never existed; but 
unhappily he had to include the admis¬ 
sion that the dictation belt on which he 
believed he had recorded his recollection 
of his talk with Mr John Dean on April 
15th (one of two talks for which he 
cannot supply the direct tape recording) 
was not to be found. 

The trouble is that it was Mr Nixon’s 
own lawyer who asserted the existence 
of this recorded memorandum in a 
letter to the then special prosecutor, 
Mr Cox, in June. Why he should have 
done so if it did not, in fact, exist 
requires some thought. Mr Cox, not long 
after his appointment, had written to 
the lawyer, Mr Buzhardt, asking for 
not the President’s dictated memoran¬ 
dum but the actual tape recording of the 
Nixon-Dean conversation of April 
I5lh. 

That was long before the existence 
of the whole White House taping system 
had been disclosed to the Ervin com¬ 
mittee. Mr Cox sought the recording 
of that particular conversation because 
Mr Nixon personally told the Assistant 
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Attorney General in charge of the 
criminal division, Mr Henry Petersen, 
that the Dean conversation was on tape; 
this was on April 18th, only three days 
after the conversation took place. Mr 
Nixon offered to let Mr Petersen listen 
to it, and Mr Petersen refused. When 
Mr Cox took Mr Petersen’s place as 
the chief person in charge of the 
Watergate prosecution, and said he 
would like to hear it, he was told that 
it was not a direct recording, as the 
President had led Mr Petersen to sup¬ 
pose, but a memorandum dictated by the 
President soon after. Now it turns out 
that there is no such memorandum, 
either. Perhaps there never was. Perhaps 
there was only a direct recording: but if 
so, what has happened to that? Once 
more, human credulity is being over¬ 
stretched. 


Oil in the 
alliance 

Washington, DC 

However short it may be of the real 
thing, the United States is now trying 
to pour diplomatic oil on the troubled 
waters of the Nato alliance. During 
the Middle East war the United States 
and its European allies parted company 
over two main aspects of American 
policy. Only Portugal gave the United 
States full overflying and landing rights 
for American aircraft carrying military 
supplies to Israel. Portugal is now repor¬ 
ted to be pressing for something in return 
—a higher rent for the use of the Azores 
base and also, rather more embarras¬ 
singly, support for its African policies. 
West Germany objected publicly and 
vociferously when American supplies 
were loaded on Israeli ships in the north 
German port of Bremerhaven. The other 
European complaint was that America’s 
allies were not consulted on, let alone 
timely informed of, the decision to 
put all American forces on alert on 
October 25th as a warning to the Rus¬ 
sians not to overplay their hand in die 
Middle East. Mr James Schlesinger, 
the Secretary ofDetcnce, and the German 
defence minister have now agreed that the 
United States is f ree to use German-based 
equipment as it wishes, provided it does 
not repeat the indiscretion of using 
Israeli ships. 

Both governments now admit that 
they over-reacted. Certainly the Nixon 
Administration admits that public state¬ 
ments from the President, Mr Schlesinger 
and the State Department—all publicly 
excoriating the weak-kneed showing of 
the Europeans in the face of Arab 
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The undersigned acted as financial advisor to 

Trust Houses Forte Limited 

in connection with its tender offer for the shares of 

TraveLodge Internationai, Inc. 



Schroder Capital Corporation 

One state Street, New York, N. Y. 10015 



February *74 Shfflaton 
opens a magnifleent new hotel 
ovedotddng Hong Kong 
harbouE 

Come to colourful, romantic 
Hong Kong. And the fabulous 
new Sheraton-Hong Kong 
Hotel. 

You can relax in one of 922 
gue.st rooms. Enjoy ihe rooftop 
health club and outdoor pool. 

Explore all six floors of 
our international shopping 
arcade. And ride the glass 
elevators to the glittering 
rooftop supper club with 
panoramic viev.'s of the 
harbour and Hong Kong 
island. 

For immediate reservations call: 

U.K. Freefone 2067 
or have your travel agent call. 



Hlieraton-Hong Kong 1-fotel 

tihtHAl UN 1107 LLfa & MOTOH INNS A WOHLOWlDli StRVICE. OF ITT 
NATHAN & SALISBURY ROADS. KOWLOON. HONG KONG TELEPHONE 3-691111 
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threats to cut off oil shipments- were 
unnecessary, at the least. The unfavour 
able comparison of the good job that 
the Kennedy administration did in 
keeping its European allies informed 
over Cuba in 1962 with the Nixon 
Administralioirs handling of the October 
25th alert has not been missed either. 
It was noticeable that when the Euro 
pean community issued its joint statement 
on the Middle East on November 6th, 
which took a general anti Israeli stand, 
there was no official American reaction. 
Privately, of course, the Administration 
regarded it as another instance of how 
hopelessly the Europeans are the cap 
lives of their needs for oil. 

These needs mean that however 
much tact and diplomacy the United 
States uses on its European allies, the 
latter will always perceive the Middle 
East situation dilTcrently. American 
arguments that Russian involvement 
transforms the Middle East from a 
problem outside Nato's geographic 
purview into a general strategic issue 
on which Naio must take a joint stand, 
will fall on deaf cars. Perhaps the 
United States and its European allies 
can come to an agreement to disagree 
on the Middle Ea^Jt. The danger is that 
the present note of acrimony will spill 
over into other areas. Since .October 
30th Nato representatives have been 
sitting down with the representatives of 
the Warsaw pact in Vienna to negotiate 
mutual troop reductions. \n the cir¬ 
cumstances it was confusing, to say 
the least, when Mr Schlesinger uttered 
a thinly veiled threat of a unilateral 
reduction in American troops in Europe. 
He has since retracted. Mr Schlesinger, 
even before the Middle East war, was 
extolling the idea of airlift capacity as 
making the withdrawal of more American 
troops from Europe practicable. The 



success of the American airlift to Israel 
may have strengthened his view. It is, 
however, too early to determine whether 
the Americans are trying to force the 
pace. 

Then there ivS the problem of the 
new Atlantic charter that this “Year 
of E^urope" was to have produced. 
The grand design which Mr Henry 
Kissinger outlined in April was that a 
general declaration of principles between 
the United States, Europe and ultimately 
Japan, encompassing both economics 
and defence, would be signed when 
President Nixon made his planned 
autumn trip to Europe. Since then 
Watergate has intervened to preoccupy 
the President and put his future in 
doubt. And the Europeans, scared that 
the United States might somehow use 
its maintenance of troops in Europe to 
secure economic concessions, succeeded 
in September in getting the contemplated 
charter divided into one concerned with 
economics with the European com 
munity, and one concerned with defence 
with Nato. 

Even without the recent disagreement 
over the Middle East among Nato 
allies, progress on the two charters 
has been slow. The discussion of the 
declaration on security centres at the 
moment on a draft produced by the 
French early in October. As France 
does not participate in the military 
side of Nato, that draft not surprisingly 
contains little on the questions of mutual 
troop cuts and financial burden sharing. 
The latter is of great importance to the 
United States, and the Nixon Admini.s- 
tration wants both of these items to 
figure prominently in the final declaration. 
Preparations for the declaration on 
economic and other matters are faring 
little better. Mr Walter Stoessel, 
Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs, and Mr Helmut Sonnciifeldt, 
still a close associate of Mr Kissinger 
at the National Security Council, joined 
European representatives in Copenhagen 
on Wednesday to continue talks. But 
recent leaks of the various draft pro 
posals show that the United Slates and 
Europe are still some way from agree 
ment. 

Lastly, there is the curious problem 
of how to weave Japan into an 
Atlantic charter. The United States 
remains determined to do this, even if 
it means a third declaration of 
principles. Among other things, the 
Nixon Administration is mindful of the 
fact that Japan, faced with an even 
greater oil problem than Euro^, 
managed to avoid publicly siding with 
the Arabs. The real point of Mr Kis¬ 
singer’s suggested Atlantic charter 
was to show that the United States 


could strike agreements with its friends 
as smoothly and as quickly as with its 
enemies; that point has yet to be proved. 


Israel's 

tax-deductible 

Washington, DC 

Ever since the start of the fourth Arab- 
Isracli war, a huge outpouring money 
has been garnered for Israel by the 
United Jewish Appeal, the biggest and 
most successful of private fund-raising 
organisations in the United States. 
Although it collected close to $20()m 
wliile the fighting raged, the ceasefire has 
not brought a slowdown in the UJA's 
effort. On the contrary, its officials are 
just beginning what they consider to be 
the nicest extensive fund-raising effort in 
history, a campaign that will reach all 
of the 6m or so Jews— and many non 
Jews—throughout the country. In its 
recently concluded 1973 season, it pro 
duced over $280m in tax deductible 
contributions. In its new drive, which 
began prematurely because of the war, 
the UJA's target is $750m. 

Jews are traditionally philanthropic, 
but the UJA and other Jewish fund¬ 
raising groups do not rely on stimulating 
atavistic instincts. They mount highly 
organised, professionally slatted cam 
paigns that resort to a variety of per 
suasivc techniques to engender a spirit of 
generosity. Their favourite tactic is a 
resort to community pressure They hold 
emotional open meetings at which pu 
tativc donors arc cajoled into announc¬ 
ing gifts big enough to impress their 
neighbours. The whole effort is buttressed 
by the federal government, which con 
siders such gifts as valid tax deductions 
because of their humanitarian nature. 

The law, of course, does not extend 
only to contributions for Israel. It also 
covers aid to any other country, so long 
as the money is for social welfare pro¬ 
grammes and control of disbursements 
is in the hands of a recognised American 
organisation. But Israel has been the 
major bcneficiarv. Since the six day war 
of 1967, over $1.5 billion has been 
raised through regular and emergency 
campaigns. In addition, over $200m 
more each year goes into Israeli savings 
bonds despite the fact that the yield on 
them is far less than what is available on 
marketable securities. 

While the cost of this fund raising is 
high, amounting to better than 10 per 
cent of contributions, it is clearly worth 
it to Israel. The flo\^ of American funds 
has made it possible for Israel to divert 
funds to its army. Quite apart from 
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the supply of tanks, aircraft and other 
military hardware furnished by Washing¬ 
ton, American tax-dcductiblc contribu- 
lions arc, in effect, supporting Israel’s 
war effort. This state of affairs has 
troubled Senator William Fulbright, the 
chairman o( the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and other anti Zionists, who 
argue that gifts to Israel should not 
enjoy tax exemption. While the Internal 
Revenue Service has so far resisted 
attempts to challenge the status of 
Israel bound donations, it is at least con 
ceivabic that it will reassess its sym 
pathetic position if the Administration 
now feels compelled to bring added 
pressure on Israel. 

Such a move would encounter opposi 
lion from the powerful pro-lsracii forces 
in Congress. Moreover, the extremely 
elTicienl movement that now raises 
money could easily be mobilised and 
deployed to defend the present statutory 
privilege of tax exemption. Lawyers for 
the UJA insist that because the law 
clearly exempts organisations supporting 
social welfare projects in the United 
States and abroad, the law itself would 
have to be changed, which is highly 
unlikely. 

Fund raisers for Israel insist that they 
maintain control over the contributions 
that they raise. A small portion of con 
tributions goes to local community 
organisations and part of the remainder 
to the Joint Distribution Committee, 
which runs welfare programmes in 
foreign countries. But the major portion 
is funnelled to a disbursement organisa 
tion called the United Israel Appeal, 
whose budget is subject to audit by the 
IRS; the UIA, in turn, works through 
the Jewish Agency in Israel, where the 
money is devoted* to resettling immi 
grants and to hospitals, schools and 
other welfare projects that are accorded 
tax preference. Because so much money 
is involved, organisations raising funds 
for Israel have stressed their control 
over the social programmes that they 
sponsor. But the huge amounts that are 
being raised makes for some vulnerability, 
especially at a time when the public is 
concerned about increased taxation and 
the Administration is believed to be 
nlting its foreign policy toward the 
Arabs. 

The UJA is aware of the threat. 
Although it began operations in the 
I93()s, well before the establishment of 
Israel, it likens its role to that of bundles 
for Britain, which had Washington’s 
support during the world war. 

It doubts that its enormously successful 
operations will be hindered in any way 
by governmental harassment. Indeed, 
the risk that the favourable tax treat¬ 
ment accorded gifts to Israel may be 


threatened may well be used in the 
current campaign to milk greater con¬ 
tributions from American Jewish com¬ 
munities. Their record demonstrates that 
American Jews respond whenever Israel 
is in trouble. In the current situation, 
the UJA’s ambitious goal is not beyond 
reach. 


Oval office's 
inner circle 

Washington DC 

Few areas of Government have been 
untouched by what the President calls 
‘‘the Watergate matter”, but its most 
direct and dramatic effect was on the 
President’s own staff and organisation 
in the White House. His two key assist¬ 
ants, Mr Haldcman and Mr Ehrlichman, 
had to go, and the Watergate hearings 
made it clear how much Mr Nixon had 
relied on them. In turn, their special 
relationship with the President had made 
them immensely powerful and much 
disliked. Largely on account of the 
circumstances surrounding their depar¬ 
ture, it was generally assumed that the 
officers of the executive branch outside 
the White House, in particular the 
cabinet members responsible for 
important decisions, would recover 
their lost power and fill the vacuum 
left by Mr Haldcman and Mr Ehrlichman. 

Instead, the men who now occupy 
Mr Haldcman’s and Mr Ehrlichman’s 
quarters in the While House have to a 
large extent also assumed their roles 
in presidential decision-making. The 
group of jieople with access to the 
President, the common test of power, 
is somewhat larger. It consists of five 
Assistants to the President: General 
Alexander Haig, his chief of staff; Mr 


Henry Kissinger, the Secretary of State; 
Mr George Shultz, the Secretary of the 
Treasury; Mr Roy Ash, Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, and 
Mr Ronald Ziegler, the Press Secre¬ 
tary. In theory, the three Counsellors 
to the President, Mr Melvin Laird, Mr 
Bryce Harlow and Mrs Anne Arm¬ 
strong, are also supposed to be able to 
see the President when they think it is 
important. In practice, the only one 
who begins to do this is Mr Laird. 

The flow of information to the Presi¬ 
dent comes mainly from Genera! Haig, 
Mr Shultz, Mr Ash and Mr Kissinger, 
Mr Kissinger specialising in interna 
tional affairs, Mr Shultz in economic 
problems and Mr Ash in domestic 
policy. Mr Ash is also the management 
expert. Mr Laird takes a hand in many 
of the domestic issues, and also, 
together with the two other counsellors, 
in presidential relations with Congress, 
state governors and important city 
mayors. The four assistants all work 
“by the hour, by the minute” to give the 
President a “stereoscopic” view of any 
one question. Their advice usually takes 
the form of an “option paper”, setting 
out in two or three pages what courses 
of action are open to the President. 
These top four will all contribute to 
the paper, criticising the others’ argu¬ 
ments in an attempt to make sure that 
it provides a balanced analysis. It will be 
further checked by the secretariat under 
Mr Bruce Kchrli, who tries to see that 
no obvious angle has been overlooked. 
Usually the President is able to reach 
his decision on the basis of the option 
paper alone. But if the subject is particu 
larly complex or important, he may wish 
to discuss it. Which assistant puts the 
paper together will depend on the 
subject. Energy is at present a special 
case. The circumstances are thought to 
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justify a special adviser. Governor 
Love. 

Among the presidential assistants, 
one, General Haig, is more equal than 
the others, in that he decides which 
issues are important enough to warrant 
the President’s personal attention; 
he also decides who goes through the 
door into the inner sanctum. Mr Nixon 
himself is not much given to coming out 
and looking in on his staff as, for 
example. President Johnson used to do. 
But General Haig is not an autocrat. 
What he does is discuss with the assist - 
ants whether presidential attention needs 
to be given to their problem, and if they 
insist that it does, in it goes. 

The President, then, gets his ‘‘stereo¬ 
scopic’' view from his advisers, but 
where do they get their picture from? 
They are able men with definite opinions. 
As one of them said, they all have plenty 
of ideas in their heads; they don’t have 
to go and look anywhere. Still, the 
assistants arc probably more in touch 
with the large executive departments 
than w'as the case in Mr Haldeman’s 
day. Two of them, Mr Kissinger and Mr 
Shultz, combine the business of advising 
the President walh the responsibilities of 
running large and important depart 
ments. The assistants are said to work 
with the appropriate cabinet member on 
any given topic. Communication between 
the President and members of his cabinet 
is sometimes direct and sometimes 
through the White House staff. Tlie 
President failed to get the agreement of 
Congress to reorganise the executive 
departments, regrouping their responsi¬ 
bilities and forming larger departments, 
and has to rely on his assistants for co 
ordination of policy. 

There is one situation in which a 
systematic attempt is always made to 
see that all the executive departments 
and agencies that might have an interest 
in a particular issue are consulted; when 
a bill comes to the President for signa¬ 
ture, they are asked to recommend 
signature or veto. But it is the assist¬ 
ants who decide who needs to be 
consulted and it is they who put the 
arguments for or against veto to the 
President. 

On a day-to-day basis when tlic 
assistants find that the facts at their 
fingertips are not sufficient, it is often 
to the Office of Management and Budget 
that they turn for more information. 
So being OMB’s director must give Mr 
Ash a potential advantage of which he 
no doubt makes good use. Mr Laird’s 
sources of influence arc different; a 
seasoned politician, he enjoys standing 
in the country and the confidence of his 
old friends in Congress. He keeps only 
a small personal staff. Mr Laird is a source 
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of valuable political advice, which the 
President sometimes takes and some 
times docs not. But when it comes to 
substantive decisions on domestic policy 
Mr Laird lacks troops, and more often 
than not Mr Ash oi Mr Shultz prevails. 
Nominally he is in charge of the Presi 
dent’s Domestic Council, but the council 
rarely meets and does not make domestic 
policy. 

Seeing all this, Mr Laird has talked of 
his stay in the White House as temporary 
almost since he returned there in June. 
The special service that he has been 
performing in repairing Mr Nixon’s 
relations with Congress can, in his view, 
be performed just as well by Mr Gerald 
Ford once Mr Ford is confirmed as Vice 
President (which, barring a hitch, will be 
next month). Mr Laird said again this 
week that he intends to leave the White 
House .soon after Mr Ford is confirmed. 

Together, the assistants try to see 
that complex decisions wJiich often have 
to be taken at great speed are made 
with the best possible knowledge of the 
situation and its implications. Their 
methods owe a lol to the w^ay presidents 
of large corporations like to work. P’or 
dealing with the normal business of 
government, these methods arc very 
effective. The way the Middle East crisis 
was handled shows that they can also 
work smoothly under great pressure, ll 
is a substantial achievement to be able 
to process the heavy load of government 
business so efficiently. But the President 
now faces problems that are outside the 
normal run of government business and 
even efficiency may be hard to maintain. 

Fannie Rae to 
the rescue 

Washington DC 

Prospects for the bankrupt railways in 
the north-cast—the Penn Central and 
five others—look a little less bleak now' 
that the House of Representatives has 
passed a bill to reorganise them into a 
single system backed by federal money. 
The bill, sponsored by Mr Richard 
Shoup and Mr Brock Adams, would set 
up a Federal National Railway Associa 
tion (Fannie Rae) to plan a new system to 
be financed with up to $I billion in 
government-guaranteed loans. The 
association would be managed by a 
board whose nine members would 
include the Secretary of Transportation, 
the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Their task 
would be to hand over a restructured 
railway system to a new Federal Rail 
Corporation, determining its projected 
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earnings and how much stock it could 
issue; it would be expected to make a 
profit. Besides the loan finance, the 
association would also have $85m in 
woiking capital and $35m for initial 
expenses. 

Congress could veto but nol change 
the association's final design for the 
system. The bill also provides for sub¬ 
sidies of up to $5()m a year for unprofit' 
able branch lines, the federal government 
meeting 70 per cent of the costs and local 
governments the rest, as w'cll as payments 
totalling $2.^0m for railwaymcn who lose 
their jobs in the reorganisation process. 

Although the gap belw ecu the Adminis¬ 
tration and Congress has been narrowing, 
the Administration still feels that the 
present measure would place too heavy 
a burden on the taxpayer. Mr Claude 


Unemployment 



The rate of unemployment fell sharply 
in October - from the 4.S per cent at 
which it had stuck since June to 4.5 per 
cent. It is now' lower than it has been 
since April, 1^70. Although the civilian 
labour force rose by 750,000, employ- 
ment rose even more by 1,153,000. 
Most of this increase was in non 
agricultural w'ork, with a considerable 
expansion in manufacturing. Compared 
with October, 1972, non-agricultural 
employment has risen by 3.5m. Over 
the >ear long-term unemployment (15 
weeks and over) has declined by about 
a third, to 670,000. 

The fall in the rate of unemployment 
in October is being interpreted by Mr 
Herbert Stein, the optimistic chairman 
of the President's Council of Economic 
Acl\'isers, as a sign that economic 
growth may be picking up again. Other 
economists disagree, feeling that the 
lower rate of unemployment reflects a 
slowing down in productivity. There is 
agrecmcnl, however, that a 4.5 per cent 
rate of unemployment—the Admini 
stration's goal for the end of 1973— 
means that there is little unused labour 
to expand production. But keeping people 
m work this winter is likely to be a much 
greater w'orry, if the fuel shortage leads 
to widespread lay offs and even to some 
companies being forced to close down. 
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Brinegar, the Secretary ofTransportation, 
who |x*rsuadcd the House to reduce the 
amount of loan fuiance from $2 billion 
to $1 billion, argues that the total cost 
to the taxpayer could be not $400m, 
as the House thinks, but $4 billion. He 
assumes that the railway corporation 
would never repay the $1 billion in loans. 
This ma\ be realistic, but his estimate 
that the creditors could successfully 
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claim between $1 billion and $3 billion 
is speculative, Mr Brinegar is worried 
that by telescoping procedures in an 
attempt to avoid lengthy litigation, the 
creditors may have a good chance of 
successfully challenging the settlements 
made under the bill. 

The Senate Commerce Committee 
decided to hold hearings later this week 
on the bill, and the Administration hoped 
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that its arguments would get a more 
sympathetic reception there. Whatever 
measure the Senate passes will have to be 
reconciled with the House bill. Just 
how much Congress wall suggest paying 
for the north east railway system, and 
whether this will be acceptable to an 
Administration eager to keep down 
federal spending in the interest of a 
balanced budget, remains to be seen. 


Guarding California's golden coast 

FROM A f:ORR[.SP()NDr.NT IN SAN FRANCISCO 



A collection of mote than 30 law suits 
moving through Calilornia courts will, 
over the next year, clarity the sctipc and 
the effectiveness of an amendnicni to the 
state consiilulion prt^hibiling all con 
struclion along the 1,067 mile coastline 
which might impair the fragile shoreline 
ecology or limit public enjoyment of its 
beauty. Whether teeth will remain in the 
new constitutional pro\'ision depends on 
the court’s inicrprcuuion of private 
property rights m the face of the ecological 
pressures. As drafted, and approved last 
November by a surprising 55 per cent 
of the electorate, this was one of the most 
far reaching environmental protection 
laws ever proposed in the United States 
for so large a stretch of land. Under an 
interim plan all new ctmstruction is to be 
curbed until mid U)76; meanwhile, along 
range plan will be drawm up to fix limits 
on building and to set standards for 
permanent coastal protection. 

Six regional comnussions set to work 
last Februar> to weigh, and either grant 
oi prohibit, building proposals along the 
beach, depending on whether they were 
consistent with the overall aim of the law 
—“to preserve the ecological balance of 
the coastal /one and prevent its further 
deterioration ” Over 90 developments 
have already been rejected. A large nurn 
her of the dc\ elopers involved claim they 
had already started on skyscraper hvUels, 
blocks of fiats, holiday resorts or private 
homes, and have appealed lo the courts. 
Some have \v<m reversals. A family in 
northern C'aliforma, wMio for six years 
had ow'iied a coastal lot. won court con 
sent to their long contemplated home, 
despite a ruling by the coastal commis 
sion that it would blot out the view from 
the road In San Diego, a 72 unit con 
dominium called Sec the Sea Ltd carried 
its case all the way to the C’alifornia 
Supreme Court, which overturned the 
coastal commission’s planning refusal. 
To reject so large a project which had 
been under wav since 1968 would mean 
“serious economic dislocation", the coui1 
held. T his was a serious blow^ to the 
environmentalists. 

But the drive to enforce restraints 
on unregu.aied growih anti on environ 
mental desti notion is m high gear in 
California. In recent months, the slate 


California's fragile natural beauty 

legislature has been busy strengthening 
the local planning process (though 
planning on the state level remains a 
timid half measure). All local zoning now 
has to conform to local master plans, and 
a deadline has been set by which all 
counties must seek out, designate and 
prtitcct their mtisi ecologically desirable 
“o|3cn space". 

'Hie political importance California 
now accords to environmental questions 
is especially evident in local governmental 
elections, in which “anti-growth" groups 
have been increasingly successful. The 
League of California Cities estimates 
that as many as 70 per cent of its council 
members have come into ofTicc on a pledge 
to restrict or confine development. This 
concern lo preserve natural assets, to 
restrain growih and to regulate develop 
menl, where it docs occur, far more 
strictly, is a complete tprn-about for a 
stale whose history has been dominated 
since the discovery of gold in 1848 by 
successive waves of meteoric growth 
Today, California's 20-7m population is 
still growing, but at a very modest pace — 
223,000 last year—and most of this is 
from births, not from immigration. 
Diminished growth of course eases 


the demand for new construction. But it 
is not this lull which is altering 
local land use policies; rather, it is a new 
attitude—a commitment to restrain private 
land use lo protect environmental assets, 
and to balance a public view'point against 
private owner rights. 

California has the most extensive 
requirement in the country for “environ¬ 
mental impact reports" on all major 
developments, private or public. In recent 
elections voters in major cities from San 
Diego to San Francisco p.nd in half a 
do/.en counties throughout the state have 
rejected major growth proposals which 
would have been immensely popular a 
few years ago. They have turned down 
high-rise structures, imposed limits on 
the amount of new building a year which 
will be tolerated, prohibited new housing 
until adequate schools and sewerage are 
provided, and in some cases have even 
curtailed water connections or the build¬ 
ing of larger water pipes, in order to limit 
the new population. In some cities, notably 
San Jose and San Diego, certain sectors 
have been designated where no growth 
will be permitted for 10 or 15 years. Such 
individual decisions, dotting the stale, 
mark a new environmental era. 
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Crane Co World Headquarters, 300 Park Ave., New York. U.S A. • Ciane-Australia Pty. Limited, 
Sydney • Crane Canada, Limited, Montreal • Crane Ltd., London • Crane S.A. Paris • Crane 
Nederland, N V., Deventer. • Crane-Deming de Mexico, Monterrey, N.L. • Crane-FISA, S.A., Bilbao. 
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Wc want to offer you a good 
car. So wc just have to be deeply 
concerned about every little 
detail on a Volvo - outside as 
well as inside. 

We have to test everything 
thoroughly and evaluate every¬ 
thing objectively so that we 
can keep improving - and keep 
offering you a car which is as 
safe, comfortable and economic¬ 
al as possible. 


That’s why Volvos look 
the way they do. 

Volvos are designed to protect 
you and yours as much as pos¬ 
sible. 1 he body, for instance, is 
built to reduce the consequences 
of accidents. 

Both the front and rear can 
absorb the impact of collisions - 
and tests have proven the front 
to be effective in crashes into 
concrete walls even 
at 80 km.p.h. 



The passenger compartment 
is reinforced to protect ^ even 
ill roll-over accidents. \nd the 
doors have built-in bars to 
reduce side impact, too. 

In addition, the fuel tank has 
been moved forward this year 
and is now well-protected in ease 
of a rear-end or roll-over 
accident. 

So you drive safely in a Volvo. 

The Volvo body is (here to 
protect you should something 
happen. And the good brakes 
are there to ensure you that you 
can avoid a lot of things from 
happening. 



Actually, Volvos go from 
100 km. p.h. to 0 km. p.h. in 
4 seconds. And Volvos have one 
of the safest braking systems 
in the world. 

It's dual-split, triangular. That 
means two individual systems. 


each working on three wheels. 

So if one fails, you still retain 
about 80% of the total braking 
efficiency. 

Furthermore, Volvos have 
disc brakes on all four wheels to 
ensure cfficiencj and relief 
valves to prevent that the rear 
wheels lock before the front 
ones which may cause the car 
to skid. 

Your back won’t 
be killing you either. 

I’o drive safely you must drive 
comfortably. That’s why Volvos 
are as comfortable as they are 
safe. 

A good example is the 
individually adjustable scats, 
built to support and protect. 



the protective head restraints 
can be adjusted to suit you - and 
both have been standard for 
years. 

What’s more, it’s all within 
easy reach, even with the safety 
belt on. You don’t have to 
stretch unnecessarily - the 
instruments arc all easy to survey 
and coiiirol. 


But the best proof of Volvo’s 
quality is its outstanding 
longevity. 

One of the most 
sensible reasons for buying 
a Volvo is that it’ll last. 

According to the latest 
statistics, for instance, the 
probable life expectancy of a 
Volvo in Sweden was 14,2 
years*) - or 1 year longer than 
any other car there. 

That’s one of the reasons why 
Volvo is an economical car as 
well. 

And that’s another reason 
why you can trust a Volvo - 
from front to rear - year after 
year! 


'VOIiVO 

We can prove what we say. 


•) Reference. The Swedish Motor Vehicle Inspection Company. 
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The Crossov er P/opositiqi 


Britain is possibly the 
easiest market in the 
world for imports to 
penetrate. 


Are you in a position 
tocompete? ® ' 


One of the arguments in 
favour of our entry into 
the EEC was the prospect 
of some 240 million more 
people all eagerly waiting to 
buy British. If true, very 
tempting! But what about the 
other side of the coin 7 
There are thousands of 
Continental manufacturers 
now casting covetous eyes on 
the British market. They mean 
business and their task is a 
darn sight simpler I 
Physically, we're a straight up 
and down market. We're 
around 560 miles long, as the 
crow flies, and fairly slim for 
the most part. Because we've 
developed a pretty compre¬ 
hensive motorway network, 
which has increased in mileage 
five fold within the last ten 
years and is still growing, 
we're easy to get around. Our 
population density and the 
location of our rich industrial 
conurbations is such that, 
from the right base, a 
Continental company could 
capture a whole British 
market very easily. 

If you were looking at Britain 
through European eyes, 
unblinkered by the old North 
versus South prejudices which 
interfere with the clarity of 
our own view, one of the first 
sites you'd look at would be 
CROSSOVER. And you'd 
^'Iprobably look no further! 



CROSSOVER 

is the point where the M6 and 
M62 motorways meet at 
Warrington New Town at the 
very heart of Britain's 
motorway network. If you 
want to be in a position to 
compete, possibly even 
survive, tomorrow, maybe 
you should be asking 
questions, today, about 
CROSSOVER! 

What’s so special about 
Crossover’s geographical 
position? 

The IVI6 shrinks the country from 
norlfi to south, the M62 Irorri east 
to west (it will be completed in 
1974). The CROSSOVFR sites are 
in the adjacent angles of tfiese 
motorways and fiave direct access 



to them. Thus the rich industrial 
conurbations of Manchester and 
Liverpool, Leeds and West 
Yorkshire, the Potteries, 
Birmingham and the Midlands are 
all easily reached In around one 
hour. 1 b million consumers can be 
within your grasp and. directly or 
indirectly, these are your 
customers and suppliers. They 
work in the factories, warehouses, 
shops and offices to whom you 
sell and from whom you buy. in 
Britain's prosperous regions. 

Are there any other 

communications 

advantages? 

The ports and airports of 
Manchester and Liverpool are 
minutes away from CROSSOVER 
Hull, gateway to the countries of 
the EEC. will be only a 2 hour 
drive. A factory on a CROSSOVER 
site means that you couldn't be 
better placed to get the most out of 
the markets of Britain and the 
world! 



What about the workers? 

Within the County Borough of 
Warrington, 46-3% of the workers 
are in the category def.ned as 
foremen, skilled manual, etc., 
compared with 39-6% in the 
North West generally and 39-5% 
in England and Wales as a whole. 
Within the total designated area of 
the New Town, and this includes 
much comparatively rural land, the 

43-5% 


_ northw est_^ 39*6% 

ENGLANoivMLES * 39*6% 



SKILLED WORKERS 
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figure is still higher tfuiri average. 
43-5%. And labour relations have 
been good here for many years' 

As the New Town grows so will 
Its population By 1991 it is 
estimated that it will roaoh over 
?00,000. Alioady 1 500 new tiouses 
are heing built or fiave been 
completed, the programme 
provides iur up to 1 600 c:omple- 
lions n year over the next seven 
years Ttiat means a lot more 
W'orkers will be moving into tfie 
tf.’jwn 

Will my key workers and 
1 enpy living in the area? 

Why ncjt ? Wo Vo got everything 
that ycju'll tind anywhere else in 
Britain And a lot moie of rTiany 
good things’ There is some of the 
finest countryside in the land 
within easy roach You could 
c;huose one of tfie new [lomes in 
the New Town or in any of 
several truly delightful villages only 
minutes from CROSSOVER Tfiere 
are golf courses aplenty and scope 
to puisuc most hobbies. The 
region is crammed with good 
schools. coHoyes. universities and 
polytechnics Great for your 
cfiildren and from your viewpoint 
as an employer of educated 
fjersonnel ’ 

Are there financial 
incentives? 



Yes. CROSSOVER is in an 
'intermediate' development area 
and that means opportunities for 
20% building grants, preferential 
loans for capital projects, tax 
allowances on expenditure for new 
plantrnachinery and buildings, and 
financial assistance with The 
transfer of key workers and 
capital equipment. You'll probably 
be surprised at the number and 
variety of grants available from the 
D.E. and the D.T.I. We'll be glad 
to send you booklets. 


Is there room togrow? 



Of course, and there are some 
very good reasons why you 
should build your own factory 
here. Sites from 1 to 30 acres 
are available on 99 year leases. 
Just one thing. Land at 
CROSSOVER is limited, so if 
you want the best, move 
quickly. Many European and 
Japanese firms, who look at 
Britain through fresh eyes, 
have realised CROSSOVER'S 
great potential already! 

There are also ready-built 
factories where you can move 
right in. They can be as big as 
your needs. 


What kind of people will 
I be dealing with? 

You! cuuiriLt will the EsLites 
Depuitment t>f ihc Wiirrington 
New 'low'll novolo[)mont 
Corpomlion You'll pioh-iiily l)e 
surpiiscd to find fiov; re-idily they 
uiidersland v<>ur p<irlicul.'H 
problems ami how ttdsilv they talk 
your language They wmI! provide 
you vyitli a lot moir. information 
about buildings, and lai.d tin* 
relocation process and tafier 
services 

FREE! A superb full- 
colour map packed with 
marketing data. 

Ask for one today 


Call Warrington 36551 




Warrington 

Mew I 1 • I 

Developmant 
Corporation 

PO Box 49, Warrington, WA1 1 SR 
finyland Phone Warrington 36b51 
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Eso 


Look what the 
Stored-Program-Control 
telephone exchange 
can do for you. 


F irsi, for vour t)rj;.ims.UJon, a 

roiLirn cjn iiucsrinoiir lIuc 
to cciurali/cd conirol which results 
in lower operatin^L!; costs. Kcduclion 
in floor s[>ace (and therefore 
building Losts) by as much as 
l.onj^cr useliil life because a 
PliX exchange does nor become 
obsolete (and l an aW a\s be 
re-progi.maned to meet the needs 
of a devehipmg system'. 

S econd, lor your subscribers. 

I he full spectrum of modern 
facilities " dial or puslibniton 
calling; call traiisler, abbreviated 
dialling, conference calls, hot line 
and others, both foreseen and 
unforeseen. t>ii name it, TRX will 
provide it • at the bare cost of 
writing a new instruction into its 
memory.) 



PRX processor controlled reed exch.nigc 


Philips’ rciccommiiiucarie 
Industrie H.V. 

Posilnis 32 
Hilversurn • Holland 


Isn’t this something you should 
know more about? 


PHILIPS 


Telecommunication 















Penmvalt is big in dental health, i 
but did you know we clean up oil 
looo feet below the surface 

in Labracior? 
















When costly transformer oil 
gets contaminated, it has to be 
carefully drawn olf, vacuumed 
and restored. 

And when it gets contaminated 
in the world’s largest hydroelectric 
plant, 1000 feet l^low the snow in 
Churchill Falls, Labrador, one of 
our Stokes - purification units 
does the cleaning. 

Powerful though the unit is, ii*s 
still small enough to be trucked 
down through narrow rock tunnels. 

Hold that Kniik'! 

I Wc’rc good at caring for some¬ 
thing else, loo. Your tcctli. 

Our S. S. White Dental 
Division makes one of the 
most widely used 
chairs and operiiling 
units now in service. 

And we make , 
nearly everything 
else your dentist 
needs, from drill burs 
to X-ray equipment. 

One of our newest products 
is called Exact^^’ for good 
reason. It’s for fillings that 
have to show. 

I'wo of our best selling new 
denial products arc a pair of 
metal alloys developed in 


anticipation of the recent rise 
in the price of gold. 

We want your smile to be one 
of your most precious assets, 
but not one of your most 
expensive. 

Ill fac'l, 

wig’ll exMiK*’ C'k'an. 

We're in the clean-up business 
across the board. 

Our Wallace & l iernan equip¬ 
ment helps cities chlorinate water 
and our Sharplc.s'* centrifuges 
help turn their wastes into 
manageable sludge. 

For over one hundred years 
w'c’ve been selling caustic 
soda li) some ol the 

biggest commercial 
soap makers. 

And we manufac¬ 
ture clean-up 
specialties for 
dairies, food distribu¬ 
tors, laundries, dry 
cleaners and backyard 
.swimming pools, 

\ You see, we're 
in business to 
make socially 
useful products. 
And few products arc more 
useful than ones which help the 
work) look and feel and act its best. 





^I%N4W\LT 

Now in hundreds ol ways a pari ol your life. 
Chemicals* Health Products* .Specialized I'quipmeni 


Peiuiwall Corporation 

Three Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102, U.S.A. 
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Solidly ensconced in his cockpit, 
Bernis sank into a reverie. The earth 
from so high up seemed motionless 
The yellow sands of the Sahara curb- 


Here time be¬ 
comes too vast to ( 
fit the cramped 
rhythm of our lives 


ed the blue sea like an interminable 1 In Casablanca we could count the 


pavement With a practised hand he 
halted the coastline which was diift- 


hours with reference to our appoint¬ 
ments . each of them transformed us. 


«Le Sahara de s 

i could count the ■■S ■ 

ce to our UbI#" |H 

m transformed us. ■ ■ ■ 


mg off to starboard, brought it back I In the air, half 


towards him in line with his motor. 
With each curve in the African shore¬ 
line he softly banked his plane. Dakar 
was still twelve hundred miles away. 


comme un trott 

change the ch- m-- 

Antoiiie deSaint-Ex 

From t/iis plight it was our fellow That cape, and then that gulf have 
pilots whoRescued us. When we were at last given way to neutral territo- 
weak, th^ pulled us up into the cock- ries, vanquished by the unwearying 
pit- Witte'S grip of iron which wrench- propeller. Yet each point of ground 
ed us fmm this world and into theirs, ahead is charged with mysterious 
Thus poised over the vast un- menace Still six hundred miles - to _ 
knowhi.Bernis could reflect that he be pulled toward one like-a-tHafi^f8t‘.“ ^ 


A 




b tinws weekly by Coton.-Hlo ,in(1 DC 8 | 

Berms gazed at the watch which i 
made this miracle possible. Then he /' 
looked at the motionless needle 
his r.p rn gauge If the needle qurt i 
Its dial figure,' if the engine br^e ' 
down and ^^lelded him up the 
mercy of the sand* then the^ times 
and distances would take dn 
meaning he now coutd scarcely irna'-^t 
gine. He was travelling in the fourth ' 
dimension 

Yet this sense of ^ffocation was j 
nothing new to him. irs one we have | 
all known So many fleeting images ! 
racing past our eyes when ir; reality ! 


ed us fmm this world and into theirs. 

Thus poised over the vast un- 
knowhi.Bernis could reflect that he 
-^lilyTlttle about himself. What quali- 
tieSrwould thirst, Ipnelmess, or tfie 
cruelty of Moorish tlibes bring out in 
him? With Port-Etieiine abruptly ban¬ 
ished, more than a ^onth hence. But 
he thought ‘It's nofcour|ige I need.” 


A 


Tripoli 

TIP 


A 



Casablanca 


CASl A 


\m)es weekly by DC-9 

we are captives of only one, as dense 
and weighty as those dunes, that 
sunlight this silence In this rum of 
a world we are but weak creatures, 
armed with feeble gestures barely 


Dakar 


1ll»i|MWflMM 




3 times weekly by DC-9 

fluidity. Courage . courage for Ber¬ 
ms'^ Yet weighing against his heart 
he could feel it. each time the engine 
missed a beat - that unknown Im¬ 
postor, ever ready to move in and 
take his place. 




3 times weekly by DC 8 

strong enough at sundown to put the 
gazelles to flight. Armed with voices 
barely able to carry three hundred 
yards and whicn can reach no human 
ear. Sooner or later we have all of us [ 
come down on this unknown planet. I 


Algier 




3 times weekly by DC-9 


A 


WlifklthlBpItCI 


lo Khartoum 

KRTl 

Once weekly by Coronado 

Port-Etienne to Cape Juby mail- 
plane safely arrived 16 h 30. 

Port-Etienne to Saint-Louis: mail- 
plane took off 16 h 45 


Twice weekly by DC-9 

Everything remained abstra^ 
When a young pilot ventures to fry 
a loop, It IS not solid obstaclesjf'the 
slightest one of which would Jrush 
hirn, which he tosses over his head, 
but trees and walls of a dream-like 


A 


Nairobi 


I 

O 


; Once weekly by DC K) 

I Saint-Louis to Dakar- mail\left 
I Port-Etienne 16 h 45, will have it om- 
tinue by night. \ 

The wind is now blowing from »e 
east. Biowing from the centre of 
Sahara, with the sand rising in yelliw 
whirlwinds. At dawn a pale. eia3||^c 
! sun unglued itself from the horiz^, 
i deformed by the hot haze like a partid 
j soap bubble. But as it rose tovyards 


A 


To Daraa Salaam 

PAR 

th^ervith It contracted, grew smaller 
ana\sharper until it became that 
burning arrow, that branding-iron 
one can feel against one’s neck. 
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able jaune mord 
erbleue 
oir iiitemiinable.» 

up^, Courrier sud 


The wind is from the east. In 
taking off from Port-Etienne into the 
calm, almost fresh air one has only 
to climb three hundred feet to strike 
this searing lava-flow The 
needle veers upwards; 

Oil temperature. 120. 

Water temperature 110. 

It's all a question of reaching six 
thousand. nineVhousand feet. Ob¬ 
viously. Anythin^o get above this 
sandstorm Of cootee But five min¬ 
utes of steep climbiiw and the igni¬ 
tion and the valves wilKbe completely 
burned out And it’s easy to say-just 
climb. In this inelastic th^ plane 
founders, bogs down. 

The wind Is from the easit, pnd one 
IS blind. The sun is tossed about in 
these yellow spirals. Its pde dusty 
face emerges, sears, then disap- 



To %lohai 


A 


5 


Will'd tfiU 


To 


Accra 


each undulation 
of the ground 
boots one up¬ 
wards. Mad¬ 
dening, this lack of visibility. 

But at Cape Timeris the east wind 
is blcwlng^even at ground level. 

There's no 
escaping it 
There's a 
smell of burn¬ 
ing rubber - is it the magneto'? One 
of the joints? The r.p.m. gauge flick¬ 
ers, loses ten points. “Now If you too 
are going to start acting up!" 


A 





widen, open, then close. Disaster 
looms at wheel level Those black 
rocks grouped together over there 
seem to be approaching slowly, thbn 


A 

Or 7 

Wfl| 9 l VM PWi 
——^ 

- M 

To Abidjan 

AB 

J 


To 



JNB 


Twice weekly by DC-10 
pears. Occasionally there's a 
glimpse of earth beneath, if one looks 
straight down. But not always Am 
I climbing, diving, banking? How am 
I to know? I can't seem to rise more 
than three hundred feet All right, 
let's try a little lower, 

A river of cool north wind greets 
one at^round level. That's more like 


Twice weekly by OC-8 

Water temperature 115. 

Can't even rise thirty feet A,^ 
glance at the dune looming up like a 
springboard. A glance at the oil- 
gauge. Hop! up and over - that was 
the upthrust pf the dune One's now 
piloting wiUi 'the stick way back. But 
not for long^Trying to keep the plane 
on an even, keel is like trying to 
walk along Wilh an overfilled bowl 
Thirty feet b^low the tyres Maure¬ 
tania reels out lt§ sands, its saline 
deposits, its beadHes a torrent of 
ballast yS 

1.520 revoluticms per minuto 
The first ai/pocket hits the pilot 
like a fist. Twenty kilometres up 


Twice weekly by DC 8 

suddenly they spurt, scattering wild 
ly beneath one. 

1,430 revolutions per minute 
“If I crack-up, " The fuselage 
burns his fingertip The radiator 
spouts puffs of steam The plane, like 
an overloaded barge, keeps sinking 
1,400 revolutions per minute 
A foot beneath the wheels the last 
sands came up to meet him, throw¬ 
ing out ever quicker spadefuls of 
flying gold The dune ahead was 
jumped, revealing the fort beyond 
Thank Heaven! Berms cut the igni¬ 
tion. It was time 

Tho. speeding landscape braked 
The wo^rld in dusty dissolution set¬ 
tled 


WBiftii m iint 



A £ 


WBlfhtlMiplKl 


To Monrovia 

MLW 

Iwirn weekbThyljcT^'^^''^ 

It 's 2h yenfs fiincc Siv/:.sa// first start¬ 
ed f'ying to Alncn A tiibute to An- 
toim de Sfiint-f‘xupery (WO0~W4^) 


To 

Libreville 


/ 

1 

.BV 

A 

1 S' 



To 

Douala 


Wit|h1lliripln« 


ACC I 

Twice weekly by 

it! One iets one's arm trail from the 
cockpit - as in a swift canoe one 
rakes the cool water with one’s 
fingers 

Oil temperature: 110. 

Water temperature: 95. 

As cool as a river? Compara¬ 
tively, at any rate. The plane dances, 


Oni e weekly by UC-8 

ahead there’s a French outpost the 
only one But how to reach il''* 

Water temperature. 120 
Dunes, rocks, saline depressions 
are swallowed up. whirled back 
through the wringer The contours 



• w Bi^wuaia 

DLA 

I Once weekly by DC B 

i seemed somehow more fitting than 
I an anniversary advertisement 

fBy kind peimission nt 
William Hemenicinri I id, 
i / onnon, and wilh (.iralefuf 
I <icknpwledgon}t^nl 
! lo the 

■ ihe aiithg/'rr'^ 


Once weekly by DC-10 
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Great minds 
diink unalike. 
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TriStaii good ne^bor policy 



Thr Lockhefcl l-IQl I TriStar hcis been 
chosen by six ot the Free World's ten hugest 
airlinesf that fly wide-bodied jets. That's good to 
hear if you live near an airport. TriStar is the 
(Huietest big jot in the world, as certiiTc ated by 
th(' U.S.A'.s Federal Aviation Administration, 
thanks to its Rolls-Royce RB 211 engines. 

Rolls-Royce designc'd the KB.211 with 
lower moving parts. It wrapped much ot the 
tuigine sound in an insulating shroud ot air 
Other sounds are muffled and absorbt'd by an 
acoustical honeycomb. 

TriStar shrinks the noise area around airports 92%. 


ThtMo's still another as|)e( t of IriStar's good 
neighbor polu y. It tak('s oft with twice the 
passengers ot older jets So airports all over the 
world will have (tuii'ter takeotts, And lower ot 
thcMn Or at Uvist, lower than there would bo i) 
only the smalU'r, noisuu ji^ts wore flying 

TriSlar's long-range good neighbor policy. 

Rolls-Royce is inc reasing ihc^ thrust ol tfu* 
KB 211 onginos to 48,000 (jounds This means 
IriStar will f>e able to firovide nonstop sorvict* to 
( Hies ,js f.ir apart as 1 U)0 statute mih‘s Like 
London t(^ Chic ago. or .SingafKirc' to Sydru'y. 



A plane affects people on the gn^und when 
its sound rises noticeably above the familiar 
sounds of the city Older four-engine jets affect 
an area of about 62 square miles. With TriStar 
that occurs during takeoff over an area of less 
than five square miles. (The noise diagram above 
shows the area difference between TriStar and 
older jets.) 

Even if you live or work within that smaMer 
area, TriStar still brings welcome relief because 
it generates less than half the annoying jet noise 
of older jets. 


The Lockheed L-IOII TriStar 
The woridk quietest big jet 


^Dased upon passt^ngers carried 








""There’s a place in every 
man’s portfolio for the 
investment that’s as safe 
as houses"" 


You need look no further than the Halifax. 
Halifax investments give consistently good interest 
whilst having the added advantage of being easily 
realisable. 


HAUFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member olThe Building Societies Associetion 


The largest in the World 
Assets exceed jC3>100 million 
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Jacklin Jump Jets 
real soft leather 
comfort for 


The Mandarin 
in Hong Kong: 
Where luxury has 
a gentle touch 
and a warm smile. 

1 lie l')cst liotcls in ihc world 
bo.1st <i legion of people to l(H)k 
.liter \ ()u, splendid food .ind superb 
decor. I lie M;tnd.irin in Hong 
Kong can give \ou 
something more. Here, in 
this gleatning, teeming eit\ 
w here ancient traditions dwell 
beside' modern sc iences, we call 
that something 'Hun ehi \ u KwaT. 
It means sim[sly, the leelitig o( 
returning liome. The gentle 
smiling people ol The 
Mandarin ha\ e created this 
leelmg. We would like you to 
experience it lor \oursell. 

I nOciurlt) 


the-move 

Here’s a new idea in leisure shoes 
that I've had specially developed 
to cope with the varying 
situations of my average day. 

If, like me, you leadan active 
life you probably find that 
most shoes cannot keep pace. 

I look tor real comfort and go for the 
quick change informal casual that 
feels 'at home' almost anywhere. 

For me this shoe is the answer. 

Real top quality softee leather 
uppers and flexible micro-soles 
keep you going in comfort. 

They are light to wear, good to look 
at and come in a smart, free, 
suedette bag! i. 


This is an exclusive offer. 

Send now 

while stocks are available to: 
Jump Jets Ltd., Desborough, 
Kettering, Northants NN142JZ. 

ReilJSInciKllliwNo 10781(1.' / 


£%99 


UK'liisive t)t VAI 






MCKUN JUMP JETS 


9^7 


PIh.im' !.un>1 me 


[ji'iiisof Jump lets. Size*. 


Inpriy by B.ifcl.ty 11 Accfsv I I 


fiiirin Ixprfess L 1 


I chUom’ cheque/ P U Im fhr) of 


|/wyHblf'l(i Jiiinir ie(s Ufl 


filUtw M 
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What's anEhc^teasea? 


There’s a Idl' to understand 
about Hhohteasea, it covers such a 
variety of thin/'s. 

Hut perhaps it would help it you 
understood what it stands tor. 
r.hohteasea, or A()'I'(.',is the Associatetl 
Otlices'lechnical (aimmittee. 

It is a non-profit makini' 
organisation, established nearly 
70 years ago, ot Hritain's tour leading 
inspection companii's. AO’IC. provides 
engineering advisoiy services. 


and gives advice on unusual 
problems.The authority it wields is 
widely recognised throughout the UK 
and in hurope. 

Which means whether you’re 
manut'actufing, purchasing, imjxjrting 
or extx^rting equipment like pressure 
vessels, crane.s, lifts or electrical 
equipment there is no better source 
of impartial advice on design standards 
and inspection requirements or 
procedures than AOTC. 


Associated Offices Technical Committee comprises: 

British Engine, Commercial Union, National Vulcan, Scottish Boiler. 


A<^C 


U’/v/c for broihiin or uiil- 

ChiefHngincer, Associated Offices Technical Committee 
Longridge House, Manchester M604DT 
Telephone: 061-8.^2 8622 
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FlyTamrayj 

die CMily DOID from 

Londoii to Miami 


I’ammy is the first and only wide¬ 
bodied Douglas DC-10 from London to 
Miami. Nonstop. Daily. 



Quieter Big picture Twin 

engines. windows. aisles. 



The k itcl iens Two-abreast Her name is 

dowTistairj-. seating. Tammy. 


She’s the newest, most luxurious 
plane in the sky. 

She’ll make you feci as comfortable in 
the air as you are in your own living room. 

On board there are twin-aisles and 
two-abreast seating, so you’re never more 
than one seat from an aisle. 

Tammy also has picture windows 1/3 
larger than any other plane, in-flight 
movies* and stereo entertainment. One 
thing Tammy doesn't have is a lot of noise. 

That’s because her engines, though 
moie powerful, are quieter. And also 
because her kitchen is downstairs, which 
means the clutter and clatter that goes 
with a kitchen is downstairs as well. 


Fly Tammy or one of her sister DC-10s 
from London nonstop to Miami. 

From Miami we have same-airline 
connections nonstop to New Orleans, 
Houston and all of Florida. We also have 
great connections to all the Sunshine 
States of America. For reservations, call 
your travel agent. Or National Airlines 
direct. 



rml^UTimy. 
Fly me.# 

Fly National. 


National Airlines, 81 Piccadilly, London W.l. (Reservations: 01-6298272); 102 Champs Hlysees, 75-Paris 8 
(225 6475/256 2577); Wiesenhiittenplau 26,6 Frankfurt/Mam(232 101); Via Rissolati 54, Rome 00187, (06-478-030) 

*Movies and stereo by In-Flight Kiorion Pictures, Inc. Avaiiable ac nominal charge. 

National Airlines accepts American Express, Barclaycard, Diners Club, Carte Blanche, U ATP, and cash. 
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The sharpest of human eyes 
has a resolving power of 10 lines per 
millimeter. 

More lines, and all you see is a 
grey tone. But a Canon lens can look at 
a field from a height of several 
hundred yards and still see each 
individual blade of grass. An enlarge¬ 
ment, large enough, will show them. 

Using computer-aided design 
techniques and new materials such as 
rare earth and artificial crystals, 

Canon now builds lenses for normal 
camera use with a resolving power of 
over 100 lines per millimeter. 

Even that, however, is not good 
enough for the precision required in 
the projection printing of integrated 
circuits. So much information must be 
crammed into so small a space, 
that lines may be no wider than one 
thousandth of a millimeter. Canon has 
developed lenses that reproduce such 
lines on film with complete accuracy. 

Canon’s advanced science and 


technology are fully matched 
by its high canon tv | 

manufacturing 
standards. 

In plain language 
that means Canon K|| j 

products do a better job |^! 
with less problems. 


Cemori I.C. 
piojoction printui 


Canon F-l rarncia with 
ID 100 ?.0n mm f:5 6 
n i^oorii lens 


... and more photo and cine cameras, electronic 
calculators. TV lenses, plain paper copieis, 
microfilming equipment, medical instruments, 
optical fibers, micromotors, and magnetic h€*:ids. 

Canon 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


If only they can stagger 
through to December 9th 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT Catro and Jerusalem 


“We arc, after all, the two most civi¬ 
lised countries in the Middle East.’' The 
speaker was a left-wing Egyptian, and 
by the other country he meant Israel. 
Few Egyptians would put it that way, 
many non-Egyptian Arabs would ques 
tion both assumptions, and it is a strange 
sort of thing to say in the immediate 
wake of a war fought ruthlessly on 
either side. But it expresses in maverick 
form the deep desire of many Egyptians 
to be believed when they say that they 
want to live at peace with Israel. 

So what about proof? The Egyptians 
argue that they have already provided 
proof by the various concessions offered 
and, most recently, by President Sadat’s 
quick acceptance of Mr Kissinger’s six- 
point guidelines. This, they say, at least 
proves their desire to come speedily to 
grips with the longer term issues—and 
to help the Israeli government, some of 
whose problems the Egyptians under 
stand, to do so too. The guidelines 
are evenhanded in that the Egyptians see 
them as notably favourable to Israel 
while the Israelis point to what they 
see as the howling gap—the failure 
to link ilie future of Israeli prisoners in 


Syria to the Egyptian-lsraeli agreement. 
TTie Egyptians stopped insisting on a 
return to the first ceasefire line of Octo 
ber 22nd (which is mentioned only in the 
context of the recognised need to dis 
engage troops staring dangerously ai 
one another) and agreed, according to 
the exceedingly vague clause in the 
plan, that Israel should continue to 
check the supplies trickling through to 
the 20WO Egyptian troops on the 
canal’s east bank, although not neces 
sarily to the 15,0(X) in Suez town. 

Signing the agreement is one thing, 
carrying it out another, and both sides 
see this as a test of the other's good, 
or bad, intentions. The possibilities for 
deep suspicion are already manifest. 
The Israelis originally wanted full and 
sole control of the decisive stretch of the 
Cairo-Suez road between the UN check 
point at Kilometre 101 and the outskirts 
of Suez at Kilometre 130. The Egyptians, 
disagreeing with this interpretation 
(and the agreement does say Israeli 
checkpoints arc to be “replaced” by UN 
ones), originally appeared to make it 
the reason for going slow over the cx 
change of prisoners. But Generals 



Aharon Yarn and Mohammed Gamazy 
coniinued their negotiations during the 
week and on Wednesday the Israelis 
agreed that ihe UN should lake over 
their checkpoints on the Cairo Suez road 
and the Egyptians said they would make 
a start on repatriating their prisoners. 

The guidelines contain room for end¬ 
less conflict, and if the agreement stood 
by itself the results would almost cer¬ 
tainly be disastrous—and may yet be. 
But beyond it is the timetable for the 
Geneva peace conference which now 
seems likely to ope^i on December 9th. 
Both Mrs Meir and Mr Sadat are strongly 
committed t(^ it at the moment. Mrs Meir 
expressed her cautious hope about this 
conference in London, but there was 
substantially more caution than hope in 
her report to the Knesset on Tuesday. 
She agreed to the peace conference 
partly because to refuse would be the 
negation of all she has stood for; partly 
because the conference, as an esscntii 
first step to peace even if it never gets 
there, is politically necessarv to save a 
party more in distress than ever before. 

Peace, w'iih all it may involve, is not a 
threat to Ihe Egyptians. Their dread is 
the resumption of the no-w'ar-no peace 
stalemate and the loss of the gains, in 
terms of morale and Arab support, that 
the war has brought them. President 
Sadat has put his trust in Mr Kissinger’s 
determination and ability to prevent a 
stalemate, but the Egyptians count on 
their fingers the times that they say first 
Nasser and then Sadat trusted the 
Americans and got nothing in return. 
It has got to be unlike Mr Rogers's cfTort, 
they say, and then wonder whether a 
strong Secretary of State with a weak 
President is a belter mix for them than 
a weak Secretary and a strong President. 
Some cite the expulsion of Russian 
advisers in July. 1972, as a prime 
example of Mr Sadat giving away some¬ 
thing for nothing. Our fault, they imply, 
is in our open trusting nature “-but this 
time w e w ill be on the lookout. 

Being on the lookout could mean 
trying to be the one to get in first with 
the next military strike. What Egypt 
could achieve militarily by this is dubious 
beyond the spilling of yet more blood. 
The new equipment has been rolling in, 
including some very new anti-tank and 
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radar equipment that needs fresh Russian 
advisers to explain how to use it. But 
the October war took the Egyptians a 
long time to plan and the way it went 
showed up the inflexibility of the plan 
—and of Egypt's senior commanders. 
There have been changes of command, 
although not at pistol point as one 
rumour had it. Reports of court martials 
arc also firmly denied but there could be 
a grain of truth here. Egyptians do not 
see the war as a defeat but acknowledge 
the inflexibility of their planning with 
one of several bittersweet jokes: 
Napoleon invaded Russia and the Tsar 
waited for the snow; Hitler invaded 
Russia and Stalin waited for the snow; 
Israel invades Egypt and still the snow is 
waited for. 

Even so nobody in Egypt, as nobody in 
Israel, dismisses the likelihood of fighting 
flaring up again—although after Mr 
Kissinger's visit Egyptians were making 
their guesses in weeks rather than days. 
The contradiction in Cairo, not missed 
in Israel, is that peace and war are talked 
of in the same breath. This war, say 
Egyptians, defeated the Arab neurosis 
about fighting; the next must defeat 
Isracfs neurosis about peace. How? 
That goes unanswered. 

The October war has left Israel m a 
state of shock; Egypt in something 
approaching national unit>. There are 
exceptions: despite the new respect for 
President Sadat's cunning and purpose, 
the Egyptian left is not much fonder 
than it was before the war of an essen 
lially right wing religious leadership. 
But there are signs of a new^ commitment 
that, once lost, might be hard to regain. 
The blackout in Cairo, acknowledged to 
be o\' little military significance, is not 
laughed at this time hut is felt somehow 
to be right and proper, encouraging 
people to stay at iiorne in the evenings. 
Closing the nightclubs is no great shakes 
but it is a curious little sign that the 
belly-dancers have been refusing to 
perform, even at prix ate functions. And 
among the songs now being sung arc 
some that celebrate the glories of pre 
Islamic Egypt. 

These new songs could be one of a 
number of small signals suggesting that 
Egypt is drawing in on itwself, making its 
ow n decisions so far as it can for peace 
or war. even though other Arab help is 
needed and available if the decision 
comes down for war. Arab unity is still 
presented as a major gain from the war, 
but Egypt is being dragged wholly 
reluctantly to President Boumedienne’s 
Arab sum mil on November 26th in 
Algiers. There is the very curious situa 
tion in which Egypt, its fluctuating hopes 
for peace raised by Mr Kissinger, may 
even be trying to throttle down the use 


of the oil embargo but finding Saudi 
Arabia less receptive. And the stages 
by which the peace conference is to 
cover not only Egypt’s lost territory but 
Syria’s and Jordan’s too, and then get 
down to the root question of the dis¬ 
placed Palestinians, remain in the air. 

Egyptians talk positively about Sinai 
in the sense that they want it all back 
(which Mrs Meir on Tuesday implied yet 
again would not happen) but uncertainly 
about everything else. Syria, it is 
devoutly hoped, will come into line, 
having now, through the ceasefire, ac¬ 
cepted the UN’s Resolution 242, al¬ 
though talking ambiguously to the last. 
Jordan? Tlie Egyptians and Israelis are 
at one in believing that there is no point 
in worrying about the West Bank until 
it is seen what happens between them¬ 
selves. The traumatic turnabout by the 
Palestinian Fatah leaders in being 
prepared to consider the concept of a 
West Bank state is generally interpreted 
as an effort by the guerrillas to regain 
the leadership of Palestinians inside 
and outside the occupied territories. 
The evident danger of some horrendous 
deed by dissident guerrillas is passed 
over silently. 

The scenes are set for peace or for 
war. The situation is remarkably upside 
down, with the Egyptians, whose soldiers 
were recently being killed by American 
weapons, looking to an American Jew for 
a miracle and with the Israelis, recently 
being saved by American weapons, 
talking a.s if only Mr Brezhnev were a 
greater threat to them. On the peace road 
the Egyptians hold the initiative with 
the Israelis, even more than in earlier 
times, reacting to what other people do. 
The hope is that the reaction lakes them 
lo that peace conference. 


Don't be pushed, 
Golda _ 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

A classic example of the effect of 
public opinion on politicians was played 
out in Israel’s Knesset on Tuesday, when 
Mrs Golda Meir delivered an unim¬ 
passioned defence of her government’s 
conduct of the war, heard the opposition 
tear the government to pieces, and then 
replied with a vigour unheard from her 
since the outbreak of the Yom Kippur 
war. In her closing speech she gave 
several undertakings. The Egyptian Third 
Army and the town of Suez would not 
get an ounce of food or water unless 
Egypt relumed its Israeli prisoners. There 
would be no ceasefire unless it was 
observed on land, sea and in the air. 
She added that Israel will not pull back 
unilaterally lo the “claimed” October 
22nd line; it wants both armies to return 
to the banks of the Suez canal they 
originally held; it will not give up the 
Suez Cairo road until that happens; 
and it will not return to the 1967 frontiers 
—a temptation to hostile neighbours. 

Mrs Meir poured cold water on Mr 
Kissinger’s idea that outside guarantees 
for Israel could replace the loss of 
security involved in giving up territory. 
She denied that Israel h^ succumbed 
to American pressure, and insisted that 
the Americans should secure the return 
of prisoners of war held by Syria. She 
also responded to widespread criticism 
by promising to set up a commission of 
inquiry lo look into the way the govern 
ment managed the war. 

It was evident that the prime minister 
had been cut to the quick by the opposi- 
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tion’s allegations of incompetence, made 
in a powerful speech by the Likud leader, 
Mr Begin. She realised full well that Mr 
Begin reflected what more and more 
Israelis are saying to each other both 
inside and outside her own party. Mr 
Begin told the government to resign at 
once. Why, he asked again and again, 
were the reserves not mobilised in time? 
The government had no mandate to start 
peace talks. If peace talks do begin on 
December 9th, the government would 
have only a few days left in office before 
the election at the end of December. The 
people should decide who would represent 
them best at the peace conference. That 
is the opposition’s challenge. 

Although Mr Begin and the rest of the 
opposition are taking care not to sound 
expansionist, Mr Begin reflects a general 
disquiet about the government's failure 
to account for its actions since the war 
began on October 6th. Many Israelis 
are angry at the way their generals are 
arguing with each other across the 
pages of foreign newspapers. In the 
forefront of the dispute are Haim Bar 
Ixv, minister of commerce and industry 
and the former chief-of-stafF, who went 
back into uniform for the three weeks 
of the war. and the architect of the 
opposition Likud grouping. General 
Ariel Sharon. General Bar Lev has been 
trying to prove that it was the military 
men, not the politicians, who were 
responsible for the mistakes made in 
the war. General Sharon has accused the 
army command of moving too slowly 
and has accused the army of having 
become ^‘politicised'’. The defence 
minister, Mr Moshe Dayan, and the 
present chief of staff. General David 
Elazar, who have both come under 
attack, ha\ e had to remind the generals 
of standing orders about talking to the 
press. 

The chief-of-stafF has ordered the 
army to hold its own inquiry into its 
handling of the war. These inquiries, and 
the one to be held by the government, 
may not go far enough to appease public 
opinion, which is now questioning all the 
most basic prewar principles and tenets, 
both military and political. The govern¬ 
ment parlies will have to fight for their 
political skins and may have to part 
ways to do so. 

Mrs Meir’s government is pinning its 
hones on getting peace talks started 
before the election. But the whole basis 
for such ttdks is now being questioned 
in Israel. The Likud opposition has 
never endorsed the United Nations 
Resolution 242, and neither the govern¬ 
ment nor the opposition believes in 
guarantees in return for a withdrawal from 
occupied territory. Even Mr Kissinger, 
while pressing for peace talks, has 
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admitted that Israel would face a serious 
security problem if it withdrew from the 
territories captured in 1967. The Ameri¬ 
can hustle in getting Israel to agree to the 
ceasefire and the six-point accord has 
made Israelis even more resistant to 
being pushed too hard, too fast. 

They never got 
to Moscow 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

The hard military and political facts 
of life are advancing remorselessly on 
the Palestinian guerrilla movement. 
The 18-day war showed that the com 
mando groups, which have dominated 
the Palestinian Liberation Organisation, 
were peripheral to the Arab war effort. 
The guerrillas themselves did precious 
little against Israel and all their calls 
to the West Bank Palestinians to take 
action went unheeded. Similar appeals 
from the Jordanian go\^ernment also fell 
flat—which was proof that neither the 
PLO nor Jordan has much influence 
in that quarter. 

The regular units of the Palestine 
Liberation Army, which the swash 
buckling guerrillas have tended to des¬ 
pise, fought on the Syrian and Egyptian 
fronts and suffered losses, but little is 
known of what they did. So the Pales¬ 
tinians emerged from the fourth battle 
for Palestine in a much diminished 
position. And now the ceasefire and 
possible peace negotiations are obliging 
them to make some very hard decisions 
—whether to negotiate or not, and what 
to negotiate for. 

So far the PLO has not been pre 
pared to talk about anything but a single 
democratic multi-religious Palestine. 
But there are now signs of a more 
realistic approach. Friends of the 
Palestinians, including the Soviet Union, 
have pointed out that if it does not 
attend the peace conference the PLO's 
claim to represent the Palestinian people 
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would go by default either to King 
Hussein or to conservative Arab leaders 
on the West Bank. And if the PLO 
turned down the idea of a Palestinian 
slate comprising the West Bank and the 
Ga/a strip this could be taken up by 
the king or the West Bank conservatives 
as evidence that the guerrillas do not 
want such a state. 

The Palestinian movement has, pre 
diclably, split on these issues. The 
Popular Front of Dr George Habash 
and the Iraqi group of commandos, 
as well as a couple of smaller leftist 
groups, have said no. Another left wing 
group, the Popular Democratic Front, 
may have said yes and has certainly 
not yet said no. Saiqa, the Syrian fac¬ 
tion, follows the Damascus line, which 
is a reluctant maybe. Fatah, by far the 
largest clement, wants to say yes, and 
according to some accounts has decided 
to say yes to negotiations and a Pales¬ 
tinian state, but it does not want to be 
the first group to take this stand publicly. 

The reports that Mr Yasser Arafat 
and other Palestinian leaders had all 
left for Moscow on Monday turned out 
to be premature. Mr Arafat himself first 
suggested a meeting in Mosa>w in an 
interview he gave to a Budapest news¬ 
paper. But the sad state of indecision 
within the Palestinian ranks was illu¬ 
minated when Dr Habash, the leader of 
the Popular Front, and other left-wingers 
refused to attend. Mr Arafat, who was 
on the point of leaving, thereupon 
decided not to go himself. One suggested 
reason for cancelling the meeting is that 
it would be wiser for the PLO to wail 
and see what the Arab leaders come up 
with at their summit meeting on Novem¬ 
ber 26th. But a is more likely that Mr 
Arafat's hesitation stems from his fear 
of standing up to his own left wing. 
If ilic ceasefire breaks down the 
Palestinians will be much relieved. 
But if it does hold, there will have to 
be a decision—and the argument will 
lie fierce. 

France 

The hole in the 
centre 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRfcSPONDEN F 

When the franc in your pocket is growing 
lighter by ten centimes a year, when the 
butcher, the baker, the greengrocer and 
the garageman close their shutters, as 
they did this Thursday, whom do you 
blame? For the first time, this month, 
the French public has suddenly come 
upon the notion that the man who habi¬ 
tually gets the cedit for the French 
economy should also get the blame. M. 
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Fancy blaming G/scard 


Valery Giscard d’Hstaing, the economics 
and finance minister, is not really much 
more responsible for the flood of rising 
prices than was, mutatis mutandis. King 
Canute. But as everyone's feet get wet, 
his, at last, are doing so too. 

And his gaullist colleagues in govern 
menl are weeping no tears. They have 
long resented the way the finance mini 
ster has stolen the limelight (although, 
to be fair, with a prime minister like M. 
Messmer it would be hard not to). As 
they prepared for their party congress 
this weekend, they have been trading 
vigorous blows with their giscardicn 
partners. There are two reasons for this. 

The k)ng-term one is gaullist suspicion 
of M. Giscard d’Estaing's ambitions for 
the 1^)76 presidential election, and of the 
means he may use to achicNC them. 
When the gaullist party secretary, M. 
Alexandre Siuiguinetti, recently accused 
some of the finance minister's followers 
of wanting to run with both the hare and 
the hounds, it was no more than the 
truth. From their leader downwards, 
the giscardiens make no secret of their 
belief that "‘France needs to be gov¬ 
erned from the centre" —where, im¬ 
plausibly, they situate themselves ■ and 
that therefore one should be nice to 
opposition figures such as M. Jean Lcca 
nuet who claim the same ground. 

The short term reason is a widespread 
public sentiment that the government is 
simply drifting and gaullist suspicion 
that the finance minister is not averse to 
profiting from that sentiment. Even the 
small shopkeet^rs' strike has aroused 
this suspicion. No sooner does the mini¬ 
ster f(^r smril business, backed by the 
gaullists, push through the amazing new 
law giving the small men the power to 
block the supermarkets, than M. Gis 
card d’Estaing decides to control their 
profit margins on some essential goods. 
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and so provokes the strike. True, the 
general irritation landed first on his 
head. But look farther ahead. Who 
appears as the consumers’ friend? And 
who is the ally of the shopkeepers, 
blamed even more than the politicians 
for soaring prices? 

The gaullists' malaise is worsened by 
mutterings within their own ranks, 
suspicions that it is not just M. Giscard 
d’Estaing who would like to drift off to 
wards the centre, but the whole govern¬ 
ment. Witness the rebuke that M. San- 
guinetti, having taken his swipe at the 
giscardiens, felt it needful to administer 
to unnamed gaullist purists “who think 
they are the only holders of the true 
faith". This could mean the ultras who 
have quit the party in disgust. It certainly 
did mean men still inside it such as M. 
Maurice Couve dc Miirville and M. 
Michel Debre. 

Those two are currently playing 
Laurel and Hardy, Couve mclancliolis- 
ing in long articles about the non-exist 
ence of Europe while Debre pops up 
and down denouncing, for instance, the 
government's unreadiness (real, so far) to 
introduce an incomes policy and its 
supposed readiness to creep back 
towards Nato. But the act is less fun 
for other players than for the spectator. 

Given the general collapse of confi¬ 
dence, there is inevitably speculation 
about a change of cabinet. Rumours 
about the firing of M. Messmer arc ten-a- 
penny. More interesting, although not 
necessarily more true, are those that 
suggest the same fate for M. Giscard 
d’Estaing himself. That would be a bold 
stroke even from a president not noted 
recently for anything but rashness. But 
the mere talk of it may be a reminder to 
an overweening finance minister that if 
the gaullists need his party to secure a 
parliamentary majority, he needs theirs 
still more. 

Making love to the opposition centrists 
may be easy to talk of and probably 
even easier to do: M. Lecanuet is doing 
the village maiden bit, lying around in 
hedgerows practising the word no. But 
who, frankly, is M. Lecanuet? Let alone 
M. Jean-Jacques Scrvan-Schreiber, the 
president of the Radical party, who has 
just announced that he is “not a candi¬ 
date" to succeed himself in that po.st. 
The announcement reflects mainly his 
familiarity with American politics, but 
also the sheer unimportance of his 
divided party. 

Wherever the centre of French poli¬ 
tics may lie, there is not, in fact, a great 
deal of it. Wliich makes those vanishing 
ten centimes unusually important. M. 
Giscard d’Estaing simply cannot afford 
to let his halo get tarnished: he hasn’t 
much else to hang on to. 
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Denmark 

When^acobsen 
walked out 

The Danes are as fond of a joke as any 
people in the world, but even for them a 
joke can go too far; and the general 
election they now face has been 
brought about by a chain of events 
that has been almost too absurd to be 
funny. Mr Anker Joergensen demanded 
the dissolution of the Folketing when, 
on November 8th, it produced a lied vote 
on his government’s latest tax law, which 
thus lapsed. This was not a vote of con¬ 
fidence, and the government was not 
obliged to resign; but the prime minister 
had had enough, and who could blame 
him? 

The 1971 elections gave the Social 
Democrats no clear majority of their own, 
and they depended on the support of the 
left-wing Socialist People’s party (SF). 
But even with the SF’s backing they 
still commanded only two votes more 
than the anti socialist opposition, and 
one of those two votes was provided by 
the Greenland representative, Mr Moses 
Olsen, who could not always be counted 
on, especially in bad flying weather. 
Mr Joergenseri’s predecessor, Mr Krag, 
got by well enough for a year because 
most of the opposition wanted to see 
him get Denmark into the European 
common market. As soon as the EEC 
referendum was over, in October, 1972, 
Mr Krag handed over the premiership 
to a trade union leader who was thought 
to be belter equipped to keep the SF 
loyally in line in the face of the expected 
onslaught from the three opposition 
parties. But under Mr Joergensen's 
leadership the Social Democrats have 
lost ground heavily in the opinion polls 



Honest said Jacobsen, I meant to come 
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A picture in the Peopie's Daily is worth more than any number of words 


and shown signs of disunity and 
demoralisation; and now they face 
two more opposition parties. 

One of the two new challengers is the 
anti tax Progress party form^ by Mr 
Mogens Glistrup, who proposes to 
abolish income tax, the armed forces and 
most of the bureaucracy. Taxes now 
form a bigger percentage of national 
income in Denmark than in any other 
vi^elhto do western country, and in April 
Mr Glislrup’s fledgling party caused a 
general panic among Danish politicians 
by scoring a formidable 26 per cent in 
the opinion polls. Later polls, however, 
showed the Progress vote to be falling 
sharply, and the other parlies seemed 
prudently inclined to slave off elections 
until the Glistrup wave subsided, and 
until Denmark steadied itself after its 
worst bout of labour trouble in 40 years. 

But things got no better. Danes had 
expected that EEC membership would 
enable the country to start reducing its 
massive foreign debts; but these debts 
have actually increased during 1973, 
and inflation has rolled on unchecked. 
In September Mr Joergensen reshuffled 
his cabinet. But tactics calculated to 
please the SF w^ere almost bound to upset 
the ruling party's own right wingers, 
and one of these, Mr Erhard Jacobsen, 
left the party on November 6th -thereby 
destroying its tiny working majority. The 
tied vote that came two days later was 
caused by the absence of Mr Jacobsen, 
although he claimed that he had meant to 
come and support the government but was 
delayed because he mislaid his spectacles, 
ran out oi petrol, etc. 

The prime minister's immediate call 
for elections seemed to be intended to 
leave Mr Jacobsen no lime to form a 
party of his own, but on Monday his 
supporters were claiming that they had 
already collected the 17,000 signatures 
required to launch a Centre Democratic 
party, and the latest opinion poll indicates 
that this new formation could gel 18 per 
cent of the vote—which is as much as 
the Social Democrats themselves are 
now awarded. There is little consolation 
for Mr Joergensen in the fact that the 
same poll shows the Glistrup vote to 
have fallen to 5 per cent. The Danish 
political scene is now a pretty sorry sight, 
and the prime minister’s own perfor 
mance in recent weeks has not done 
much to restore its dignity. While the 
foreign ministers of the Nine were putting 
out their joint statement on the Middle 
East in Copenhagen on November 6th, 
Mr Joergensen's staff was hastily framing 
"‘corrections’’ of a somewhat pro-lsraeli 
declaration he had Just made at apolitical 
meeting, which had brought immediate 
threats of an Arab oil boycott of Den¬ 
mark. 


America and China 

More than 
meets the eye 

When in China Mr Kissinger lends 
to do as the Chinese do- or al least 
to write in a similar style. The anninuni 
que he produced with Mr Chou En lai 
on Wednesday was about as communi¬ 
cative as the People's Daily: the two 
sides agreed ""to maintain frequent 
contact at authoritative levels", toexpand 
the scope of their liaison offices. set 
up new exchange programmes, to in 
crease trade and to continue ""to promote 
the normalisation of relations between 
China and the United Stales". Not a 
world shattering list. But the last item 
could just be a coded signal, Chinese 
style, for a much more significant agree 
ment. What leaks and logic seem to be 
pointing to is some compromise over 
Taiwan which will speed the way to full 
diplomatic relations; American officials 
forecast ‘"developments" before long. 

All the communique had to say expli 
citly about the knotty Taiwan problem 
was a repeat of the key American formula 
from the Shanghai communique signed 
by Mr Nixon and Mr Chou in February, 
1972, plus an intriguingly ambiguous 
Chinese phrase which made no men 
tion of American troop withdrawals. 
But something highly satisfactory 
must have been settled in Peking this 
week for the Chinese to offer Mr 
Kissinger for the third lime the supreme 
accolade of a meeting witli Mao Tse 
tung. And nothing could be ntore satis¬ 
fying for Mao, nearing 80, than the 
hope that he will sec Taiwan "‘liberated" 


in his lifetime though that may not 
quite be whul is ai hand. 

The least that can be concluded 
from Mr Kissinger's unprecedented 
third session with Mao is that the chair 
man is once again lending his name 
and prestige to the developing relation 
ship with the United Stales, is spite of 
Watergate and what looks like opposi¬ 
tion from China's radicals. Mao's support 
could be vital if Chou En lai and his 
America policy arc indeed under attack 
from the leftists in C'liina-—and if Mr 
Nixon is forced out oi'the While House. 
But Mao did not need three hours for 
a laying on of hands. He plainly wanted 
from Mr Kissinger more than the usual 
transcripts of bis talks with Chou En lai 
could provide an opportunity to ask 
questions, provide answers, or perhaps 
only to conduct what the cominuni 
que called a ‘'wide-ranging and far¬ 
sighted conversation" with another 
well-cultivated mind. 

Pakistan 

The tribesmen 
are restless _ 

Dissident tribesmen in Baluchistan, 
Pakistan's mountainous border province, 
may have gained a new recruit this week 
with the resignation of the provincial 
governor, Mr Akbar Bugti. Mr Bugti, 
chief of one of the leading Baluchi tribes, 
was handpicked for the job by President 
Bhutto last February after a coalition 
government led by the opposition Nation* 
al Awami party had been summarily 
dismissed along with the old governor. 
He resigned because of political differ- 
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Wali warns Bhutto: don’t push too hard 


ences with Mr Bhutto which he detailed 
in a 12-page memorandum yet to be 
released. One of his reasons must have 
been thwarted personal ambition; unlike 
his counterpart in the Punjab, he was 
not transferred to the post of chief 
minister, which is more powerful than 
the governorship under the new con 
stitulion. But another very likely subject 
of dispute is the government's handling 
of the tribal unrest in Baluchistan, which 
has been officially classified as an in¬ 
surgency. 

The struggle between the tribes and 
the government ties down at least three 
regular divisions of the Pakistani army 
and large paramilitary contingents. The 
independent Karachi weekly. Outlook, 
says casualties run into the hundreds. 
Opposition leaders such as Wali Khan 
of the National Awami party claim that 
Iranian helicopters are now deployed in 
the area to assist the Pakistani troops: 
the Shah ol‘ Iran has offered to help, 

Mr Bhutto's own political base in 
Baluchistan is conspicuously weak. 
The provincial government, comprised 
largely of defectors from the dismissed 
coalition, has not yet dared to face a 
session of the provincial assembly. Only 
12 members out of 21 turned up on 
September 26th to lake the oaths of 
office required under the new constitu¬ 
tion; the others seem to be under arrest 
or afraid of it. And for good reason: 
Mr Bhutto swept the entire Awami leader 
ship in the province into jail in August 
and in recent weeks more than 200 
party workers throughout the country 
have been jailed without trial. Wali 
Khan himself narrowly miss^ assassina¬ 
tion by thugs who he claims were in 
thepay of Mr Bhutto. 

Tne tribal troubles in Baluchistan 
have been aggravated by the new regime 
in Afghanistan, which has renewed its 
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demand that the Baluchis and the 
Pathans, who inhabit the adjoining 
North West- Frontier province, have a 
right to a new political arrangcmpiu 
“Mn accordance with their hopes and 
aspirations*’. Many Pakistanis believe 
that Afghanistan is encouraging extre 
mists in these two provinces on behalf 
of the Russians, who want to fulfil their 
old dream of a friendly port on the Indian 
ocean. Wali Khan insists that he and 
his followers are neither extremists nor 
secessionists. But he has repeatedly 
warned President Bhutto that if he 
pushes the Baluchis to the wall, they will 
be left with no other choice. 

Zambia 

It's my party 

Zambia’s embryonic one party system is 
off to a bad start. On November Isl 
primary elections were held in the coun 
try's 125 constituencies to choose candi 
dales for the general election on 
December 5th. The electors, all party 
officials, selected .'^50 nominees— 
enough to give voters the multiple choice 
they had been promised as a democratic 
safeguard. But last weekend it was 
announced that the party's central com 
mittcc had rejected 26 of them. 

No reasons were given for doing so. 
Under the new constitution the commit 
tee can disqualify candidates on the 
ground "Mhat nomination would lx: 
inimical to the interests of the state". 
But among those turned down were a 
number of w'ell-knowm and popular men. 
including the mayor of Kitwe, a large 
copperbelt town, and the district gover 
nor of Luanshya, also on the copperbelt. 
A former official of the banned United 
Progressive party was disqualified too. 

The central committee seems to have 
acted to prevent a resurgence of the 
United Progressive parly, which was 
formed by Mr Simon Kapwepwe after 
he left the government in 1971. Much 
of Mr Kapwepwe’s support has come 
from the copperbelt, and it is likely 
that some of his followers stood in the 
primaries with a view- to carrying on 
their opposition to the government 
from within the single legal party. That 
would be the correct constitutional 
approach. But it evidently does not 
suit President Kaunda. The president 
appears to be trying to ensure that the 
opposition will not form a block w'ithin 
the party. The effect of his banning 
may be to exacerbate tribal tensions 
and convince some of his opponents 
that there is no room for dissent in the 
one-party system. If so, they will surely 
make themselves heard outside it. 
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South Africa 

The clenched fist 
at Umtata 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONOrNT 

Behind all the sales talk about leading 
South Africa's tribal "homelands” 
towards full sovereign independence, 
a basic purpose t>f the government's 
separate development policy is patently 
to divide and rule the black majority. 
In a country where blacks outnumber 
whites four to one. the w'hiie govern 
incnl is attempting to carve the country 
into eight separate black tribal home 
lands, or bantustans as Ihev arc some 
times called, and one white stale, seven 
times the combined land area of the 
eight black ones. The trouble is that 
this carefully constructed machinery is 
starling Jo run in the wrong direction. 
More and more it is taking on the 
appearance of a bandwagon of black 
nationalist politics. 

A few well educated and politically 
able chiefs have managed to outpace 
their more sKiliei compatriots and gain 
control of the fledgling bantustan 
governments. They came together last 
week for their first summit meeting in 
the small town of Umtata, the capital 
of the Transkei, the largest of the 
bantustans; and in Umtata they agreed 
on a policy of unity. 

Their stated objective is to work for 
a federation of their states after inde 
pendcncc. But w'hethcr or not this proves 
practicable, and it is hard to sec white 
South Africa allowing it, the importance 
of the decision lies in its immediate 
political impact. What the bantustan 
leaders have done is to form a con 
solidateo black political power ba.se. 
The movement amounts, as one South 
African commentator has already noted, 
to the opening of a second front in the 
black struggle that is beginning to take 
shape. The other front runs through 
the economy, where black workers arc 
beginning to feel the muscle of their 
growing bargaining power, apartheid 
restrictions notwithstanding. 

This year there have been a number of 
mass walkouts in different parts of the 
country for better pay and working 
conditions, and the government has 
reluctantly had to concede that its 
laws forbidding black strikes cannot 
be enforced. Last month the prime 
minister, Mr Vorster, went so far as to 
admit to a visiting delegation of the 
British Trades Union Congress that he 
would have to grant black workers 
collective bargaining rights of some 
sort. It is surely only a matter of time 
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before this power to force economic 
concessions begins to be used for 
political purposes and in the meantime 
the newly coordinated front of bantus' 
tan leaders can be expected to start 
articulating the objectives. 

There can be ni) doubting the 
enthusiasm the new movement has 
kindled among the black population. 
Large crowds cheered the bantustan 
leaders outside their Umtata hotel and 
were particularly stirred when the most 
popular of them. Chief Gatsha Buthe 
lezi of the Zulus, made a papal appear 
ance on the balcony to give a 
clenched-fisi black-power salute. ‘‘We 
arc doing the same thing as the banned 
African liberation movements/’ he told 
them, “but wc are using difTercnt 
methods. Through this unity, as sure 
as the moon is in the heavens, we shall 
liberate ourselves. With power and 
with God on our side we shall over 
come.’’ 

Words like that have not been 
heard from a black man in South 
Africa for nearly a decade, and the 
government cannot like the sound of 
them. But it is difficult to see w^hat it 
can do to stop them because, unlike 
the African liberation movements, the 
bantustan leaders are operating within 
the approved system. They are the 
government’s own creation. A new 
and fascinating power game has begun. 

Poland and the Pope 

Bishops against 
busing _ 

The Vatican may he on the verge of an 
important diplomatic breakthrough in 
eastern Europe. On Monday the Polish 
foreign minister, Stefan Olszowski, 
announced after an hour long meeting 
with the Pope that a “settlement of 
differences” with the Vatican and the 
Roman Catholic church in Poland was 
near, Mr Olszowski, who is the highest 
ranking Pole to have called on the Pope 
since the end of the war, also hinted 
that diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican, which has refused to recognise 
the communist government these many 
years, may at last be established. 
There are no longer any obstacles in 
the way of an exchange of diplomats: 
no bishops arc languishing in Polish 
jails, and the Vatican's official recog¬ 
nition of Poland's western frontiers 
last year removed that long-standing 
grievance. But a genuine agreement 
between the Polish state and the Roman 
£^o!ic hierarchy may still prove 
lAult. 



In recent months church-state 
relations in Poland, which had improved 
in the period after Mr Gomulka's fall 
in December, 1970, have become 
strained again because of disagreements 
over a propc)sed educational reform. The 
reform, which was adopted in outline 
by the Polish parliament, the Sejm, on 
October 13th, will merge scattered, 
poorly-appointed rural schools into 
larger, better equipped and better 
staffed schools in bigger population 
centres. Children would be brought to 
the new schools by buses and returned 
home late in the afternoon. 

Cardinal Wyszynski and his bishops 
welcome the reform in principle but 
fear that it might be used to reduce 
church influence by disrupting the 
present pattern of religious education. 
Since religious instruction in schools 
was banned in 1959, parish halls and 
churches have held classes at least twice 
a week after school with attendance 
rates of 80-95 per cent in the towns 
and nearly 100 per cent in the villages. 
The bishops are worried that busing 
might leave the children too tired to 
go to after school classes. And there 
would be nothing to stop school 
authorities from quietly sabotaging 
religious instruction by lengthening the 
school day with after-school activities 
of their own. Officials vehemently deny 
that the reform is intended as a weapon 
of atheist indoctrination. But the 
bishops arc not convinced; they 
presented a petition against the proposals 
to the Sejm on October 23rd. 

The Polish bishops are also lobbying 
for .support from the Vatican, but they 
know too well that the Pope might 
decide to do a deal with their govern¬ 
ment over their heads, as he appeared 


to do earlier this year with Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Three out of the four new 
Czechoslovak bishops appointed in 
February after long negotiations 
between Rome and Prague turned out 
to be members of a pro-regime priests’ 
association banned by the Vatican. But 
this concession has not led the Husak 
government to relax its pressure on the 
church. A number of ncwly-ordaincd 
priests have not been allowed to take 
up their appointments despite an acute 
shortage of priests; and on October 1st 
41 out of 96 students in a theological 
seminary in Slovakia were suddenly 
called up. although students are legally 
entitled to draft deferment. 

Clearly neither the Pope nor his 
bishops can compel the governments 
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of eastern Europe to adopt a more 
tolerant attitude towards their local 
churches. But the question is whether 
the present accommodating approach 
of the Vatican's Ostpolitik is the best 
way to foster long-term change. The 
disappointing results so far suggest that 
it may not be. 

Spain 

Rightward ho 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

Spain's falangists have been celebrating 
the 40th anniversary of the'r move¬ 
ment—and, a little incredulously, the 
mild comeback it has made since 
June, when General Franco sacked all 
but one of the ministervS associated with 
the Falange's rival, the Roman Catholic 
lay order. Opus Dei. 

The administration still contains 
many technocrats, but the senior’‘Opus 
deistas" who dominated the planning 
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and economic ministries until June are 
being dispersed and replaced by falan 
gists, Christian Democrats and non 
political figures. Officials and journalists 
who had been shunted aside because of 
their dislike of Opus Dei arc returning to 
public service. Two such men arc now 
in London: Sr Fraga Iribarne, the new 
ambassador, who—though by no means 
a political liberal—was the most intelli¬ 
gent information minister the regime 
has produced: and Don Carlos Mendo, 
his press attache, who was director 
of the government news agency. 

The new cabinet is slightly more 
conservative than its predecessor but 
it is undoubtedly more popular. It is more 
representative of the main currents of 
opinion within the regime and its mem¬ 
bers are untainted by the scandals and 
influence peddling which were linked 
with the names of some ex-ministers 
and their friends. Its disinterment of the 
Gibraltar quarrel and its anti-American 
bias during the recent Middle East 
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crisis have, of course, pleased Spanish 
nationalists. And, with tite cost of living 
soaring, the government's three ntonth 
price freeze was bound to be popular. 
So far, this cabinet has been less 
neurotic than the last in its attitude to 
the press and less provocative in its 
approach to labour disputes. It is holding 
municipal elections (only pro-regime 
candidates may stand) and promises 
free primary education for 1974. 

The g(wernment's critics say it is a 
hostage of the right wing police and 
army officers whose agitation last May 
persuaded Cieneral Franco that changes 
were needed. It docs appear to tolerate 
police inaction about the self proclaimed 
neo na/is and other thugs who ransack 
bookshops and attack suspected demo 
crats. And it has disapixiinicd those 
who hoped that, with its broad conserva¬ 
tive and military base, it would be self- 
confident enough to release the many 
political ‘‘sDspeds" w^ho are in prison 
without trial. 


Pottering into the Himalayas 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEPAL 


Nepal is one place where you can slop 
the world and gel olT. The past 10 years, 
and in particular the past one or two years, 
have seen a remarkable growth in the 
number of young Europeans, Americans 
and Japanese who arc trekking into the 
Himalayas to spend weeks or months in 
mountain country that is just about as 
far from 1973 as you can go. These 
youngsters—sportsmen, adventurers or 
just sheer escapists—form the majority 
of some 30,000 international tourists 
who visited Nepal last year and are 
expected to reach more than 50,()(K) 
this year. 

Dollar earnings from tourism ha\e 
risen ninefold since 1966, to $4.5 million, 
and next year may surpass the $5 7m in 
Gurkha pay and pensions that has long 
been Nepal’s chief source of foreign 
exchange. Nepal’s new ruler, 27 ycar'Old 
King Birendra. educated at Eton, Tokyo 
University and Harvard, is so committed 
to making Nepal the Switzerland of Asia 
that, regardless of what his royal astrolo 
gers recommend, he is postponing his 
coronation until the completion (.f a new' 
$5Tn. 3(K) room luxury hotel m 1975. 

The explosion in trekking has trans 
formed what used to be a major logistical 
enterprise involving Sherpa guides, cooks 
and platoons of porters carrying tents, 
bedding, ftXKl, and medicine. Now, for 
the first time, one can set out for a 14 
day return Journey on the most popular, 
60-inile, Pokhara-Jomosoii track carry¬ 
ing literally nothing at all. Thakali 
villagers along the way have set up a 
network of comfortable wayside inns 
that offer a bed, clean quilts, wholesome 
fare of steamed rice, lentils and spiced 


vegetables, plus locally brewed chan;^ 
or rakshi. for as little as 35 cents U)r 
everything. A $2-a-day budget is ample. 

The Bokhara-Jomoson track follows a 
river gorge through the Annapurna and 
Dhaulagiri ranges to the Tibetan frontier, 
w'here thi Himalayas are visible from the 
northern side. Once a journey only for 
the stouthearted, it has been made com 
paraiivcly ea.sy and safe. Part of the credit 
gixs to the five way public works race 
waged by India, China, the United Slates, 
Russia and Britain since the present ruler’s 
grandfather opened the long isolated 
kingdom to the outside world in 1951. 
For the ambitious, Everest can be reached 
in a 300 mile. 30-day round trip trek 
from Katmandu. But anv sense of 
achievement is dampened ny the sight 
of a new Japanese luxury hotel, right at 
the foot of the mountain, which for steep 
rates offers such sybariuc extras as 
oxygen masks m every room. 

The new breed of trekkers fit mostly 
into two classifications: the earnest, 
heavily-loaded backpacker with his 
expensive gear, carefully plotted journey, 
and Sherpa guide; and those less encum 
bered spirits; including a remarkably 
large number of young people, who set 
forth all alone, seeking their own personal 
Shangn La. Yet trekking can still be 
more than a little hazardous: witness 
the large numbers of sprained and broken 
arms coming down tlie track. 

The Himalayas, home of the Abomin¬ 
able Snowman or yeti, are steeped in 
superstition and tales of supernatural 
happenings: some Gurung villagers chasi' 
trekkers away during harvesting lor fear 
they w'ill bring r:un. and mountain huts 


are invariably barred and shuttered at 
night to keep out evil spirits. But now 
a whole new' lore seems to be emerging 
in the true horror stories that have a 
fixed fascination for young trekkers 
gathered around inn fires in the evenings. 
The latest tale is about an American 
girl and her Norwegian companion who 
were camped near Bokhara when, in the 
dead of night, fiercely howling attackers 
pelted their tent wuh rocks. Terrificti, 
the couple fled into the darkness, the 
Norwegian finalK stumbling, bloody 
and iniurcd. into a village. The girl, 
at first thought dead, was found un 
harmed in a cave. Their possessions were 
looted. This episode, w'hich look place 
last month, has set off shock waves in 
tourist conscious Katmandu, where it is 
an article of faith that the Himalayas 
are crime free. 



Look, ma, no pack 
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Europe 


Early warning to give 
Westminster remote control 


The proper place for legislation is 
Parliament. That is the theme running 
through the second report of the House 
of Commons select committee on EEC 
secondary legislation, which was pub¬ 
lished on Monday*. The committee, 
chaired by Sir John Foster, QC, drew 
its members from each of the three main 
parties and from both supporters and 
opponents of Britain‘’s entry into the 
community. Labour's two most voci¬ 
ferous anti-marketeers, Mr Michael Foot 
and Mr Peter Shore, were both members. 
Yet the report was unanimous. For that 
reason it should be difficult for the 
Government not to accept it. 

The problem facing the Foster com¬ 
mittee was to propose a means for 
Parliament to establish its rights over 
those powers of legislation that have 
been usurped by the institutions of the 
community. Primary EEC legislation is 
defined as the basic treaties of the com¬ 
munity and did not therefore concern 
the select committee. Secondary legisla¬ 
tion is the mass of regulations, dirccti> es 
and decisions that spew forth from the 
council of ministers and the commission; 
it also includes the general budget and 
instruments concluding treaties with 
outsiders. Tlie unanimous agreement of 
the ministers is necessary for council 
decisions, but not all commission 
legislation goes to the council. Indeed, 
the overwhelming bulk of secondary 
legislation consists of commission regula¬ 
tions and directives, most of which arc 
trifling, but some of which—such as the 
instrument authorising the sale of 
200,000 tons of cheap butter to Russia 
—are important. These commission 
instruments arc not published in draft 
form, yet they take immediate effect. 
And, as the select committee ruefully 
points out, there is almost nothing that 
the British House of Commons, or any 
other national parliament, can do about 
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them at the moment. 

Secondary legislation that comes via 
the council of ministers is another matter, 
for the council at present takes decisions 
unanimously (the majority voting rule, 
laid down in the Treaty of Rome, is in 
abeyance). That means that any council 
decision has the assent of a British 
minister who is accountable to West 
minster. Yet council regulations, like 
commission ones, take effect immediately 
and overrule British law in the event of a 
conflict. Westminster is therefore able 
to hold a British minister responsible for 
agreeing to a council decision, but at 
present it can do nothing to repeal or 
reject a council regulation. 

It is lor that reason that the Foster 
committee proposes, first, the appoint¬ 
ment of a minister whose specific respon 
sibility would be to keep Parliament 
fully informed of all EEC proposals and 
the Government’s intentions about them. 
This minister, probably the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (at present 
Mr John Davies), would also be obliged 
to tell Parliament at the earliest opportu¬ 
nity of important matters brewing in the 
commission—an attempt to get some 
control at the draft stage of secondary 
legislation that never goes to the council. 
He would have his own department. 

This minister’s main function would 


therefore be to keep tabs on all the 
strands from Brussels, Luxemburg and 
Whitehall that ultimately get woven into 
an EEC policy; long before that happened 
he would have to come before Parliament, 
flashing like an amber beacon, and 
alerting British MPs to what was going 
on. Tlic Foster committee, unlike its 
counterpart in the House of Lords that 
reported in September, insists that it 
should be the responsibility of the 
Government to report EEC matters to 
Parliament, and that Westminster should 
not have to rely on observers or reporters 
to bring back news of nefarious goings 
on in Brussels. Once alerted by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, Parliament 
would be able to instruct the appro¬ 
priate British minister before he went 
to the council meeting of what he could 
or could not agree to. In this way 
Westminster would exercise .some remote 
control over the most important parts 
of community legislation. 

To assist the minister the Foster com¬ 
mittee proposes, second, a new law 
officer— possibly in the shape of a 
resuscitated Queen’s Advocate—to join 
the ranks of the Attorney General and 
the Solicitor General. It would be the 
duty of this new officer to inform 
Parliament of the legal implications of 
any EEC secondary legislation that was 
being proposed. 

Ai a conservative estimate there arc 
about 4(K) council proposals (not to 
speak of 3,000 or so instruments from 
the commission) that the minister and 
the law officer would have to keep 
abreast of each year. They would need 
the perspicacity of a Japanese chicken- 
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sexcr to separate the important from the 
trivial items among these. To help them 
the Foster committee therefore pro¬ 
poses., third, a sifting committee of 
officials drawn from the main ministries. 

Fourth, there would be another com 
mittee of an entirely new type, different 
from a standing or select committee, 
although with all the powers that a 
select committee normally enjoys. The 
minister and the law officer would lay 
their sifted proposals before this com¬ 
mittee, which would comb through them 
with a view to alerting and informing 
the House of Commons of their implica¬ 
tions. This scrutiny committee would 
meet at least once a fortnight, and 
perhaps also in the summer recess. Its 
task would not be to debate the merits 
of any contemplated legislation but 
rather to point out its importance to 
Westminster. 

Thus the Foster committee has re 
jected one of the possibilities that had 
been mooted, the sctting-up of a parlia 
meniary committee or system of com¬ 
mittees whose task would have been to 
oversee community secondary legisla 
lion. Instead, any discussion of the 
intrinsic worth of such legislation -as 
distinct from its significance for Parlia¬ 
ment- will take place on the floor of 
the House of Commons. 

With this in mind the Foster com¬ 
mittee, in its last main proposal, suggests 
that Parliament should receive from the 
Government a report on general EEC 
matters ever> six months, and that two 
days in each session should be set aside 
to debate these reports. An additional 
four days should be made available for 
debates on other community matters, 
and new standing orders should be 
drawn up to enable backbenchers to call 
for debates on important EEC affairs 


EUROPE 

that would otherwise be overlooked. 
There should also be special provision 
for parliamentary questions on com¬ 
munity subjects. 

All of which is sound and sensible 
stuff. It does not restore to Westminster 
the legislative powers it has lost, nor 
does it invest them in any other legisla 
lure such as the European parliament. 
But it docs give British MPs—and so, 
indirectly, the British electorate—a 
measure of control over the community’s 
law-making. That will last only as long 
as the council’s unanimous voting rule 
holds good. And it may not be welcomed 
by ministers who find their negotiating 
position in the council cramped by what 
they have had to divulge to Westminster. 
The Foster committee is well aw'are of 
the restrictions that it proposes should 
be put upon ministers, but it regards 
these as a small price to pay for ensuring 
that the House of Commons retains the 
right at least to influence British 
legislation. 

Brandt in Strasbourg 

More puff than 
punch 

Strasbourg 

Willy Brandt is a heavyweight in 
European politics. His ‘"state of Europe” 
speech before the European parliament 
on Tuesday, in which he accepted 
publicly for the first time the idea of 
regular summits, was an opportunity 
to give some punch to his ideas for 
European union. It was an opportunity 
missed. Although Herr Brandt ranged 
widely over almost the whole area of 
Europe’s internal and external problems 
he ended up by saying not very much 
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Brandt s teered clear of con trovers y 


of substance about anything. 

The German chancellor used the 
occasion to tell Europe’s parliamen¬ 
tarians what they wanted to hear in 
their own house: a directly elected 
parliament will one day play a decisive 
role in a united and democratic Europe. 
But the future powers of parliament 
were only a small part of Herr Brandt’s 
message, which was that, despite all 
appearances to the contrary, "‘We can 
and we will create Europe”. 

Herr Brandt spoke optimistically 
about achieving political and economic 
union in Europe even before the 1980 
deadline. Summits should not be 
""slaves to the calendar”; but they 
could be ""pacemakers” in this process, 
which would lead eventually to ihe 
creation of a European government 
responsible for everything from social 
and energy policy to foreign affairs 
and defence. At the university of 
Strasbourg, the day before he addressed 
the parliament, the chancellor had 
stressed Europe’s powerlessness during 
the crisis of the past weeks. If you add 
up the conflicting foreign policies of 
the Nine, he said, their total would come 
to zero. Separate foreign and defence 
policies for the Nine were nowadays 
illusory, and if Europe was to be able 
to stand up to America as an equal 
partner in the Atlantic alliance it 
would just have to sink its national 
differences. Herr Brandt supported the 
famous declaration of the Nine a fort¬ 
night ago on the Middle East, but called 
it a declaration of diplomats and let it 
be known in private that he himself 
would have worded it more subtly to 
offend the Israelis and the Americans 
less. 

The same apparent desire to avoid 
anything really controversial or difficult 
appeared in his balanced allusions to 
the Ostpolitik. Pan-European co-opera¬ 
tion (Germany’s face turned cast) and 


March of socialism 


Critics of “little Europe’' like Mr Peter 
Shore are normally quite ready to sit in the 
non-EEC Council of Europe. But to avoid 
infection by the EEC disease British Lab¬ 
our MPs boycotted the joint meeting on 
Wednesday between the Council of 
Europe and the European parliament— 
though a lone Labour peer. Lord Walston, 
did turn up for the meeting. 

German Socialist MPs, who have led the 
way m holding the door open to the Brit¬ 
ish Labour party, were particularly angry 
at tiiis latest display of little Englandism. 
It is a reflection of their disillusionment 
and tha' of the other Socialists that the 
maverick Democratic Labour MP, Mr 
Dick Taverne, has now' been admitted into 
the Socialist fold in the European parlia¬ 
ment. He had been excluded so long as 


Strasbourg 

they thought that the British Labour party 
might be persuaded to come to Strasbourg 
— as looked just possible earlier this year. 

The parliament’s i 3 Communist mem¬ 
bers, led by the Italian, Signor Giorgio 
Amendola, sat for the first time as a recog¬ 
nised group this week. The rules have 
hitherto allowed only parties with at least 
14 members to form a group, but they 
have been bent to accommodate the Com¬ 
munists. A big change. When the Com¬ 
munists first came to the parliament, presi¬ 
dents had a habit of forgetting to include 
their voles. Not only is that sort of treat¬ 
ment a thing of the past, but the Commun¬ 
ists will be able to chair committees and 
take a full part in all parliamentary 
activities, including making full use of the 
parliament’s staff. 
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We've never done badly in the office 
calculator line. But with RICOMAC 
1010P Deluxe we boomed. 

Here's why— 

A completely new idea 
in motors. 

Like any printout calculator, this one 
has a motor. But this motor watches 
its health —shuts itself off the moment 
your fingers leave the keys. 

A completely new idea 
in keyboards. 

The •+ , most important key on a calcu¬ 
lator, has a raised right-hand edge. 
You can literally learn to operate this 
machine blindfolded Abstruse office 
calculations are child's play. (When 


you're working with constants, for in¬ 
stance. your 2nd entry automatically 
becomes a constant. 

Goof-proof printout. 

2,7 lines-per-second printout is fast, 
but your fingers can do better. When 
they do, a 3-line time lag moves in to 
prevent pile-ups. 



Also have a look at the 1010P Deluxe's brothers 
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west European union (Germany’s face 
turned west) will not, he assured 
parliament, impede each other. On 
west European union itself Herr Brandt’s 
vision, and the obstacles which he says 
must be overcome, fought each other to 
a tic. Little indication was given of how 
he intends to use his superior weight at 
the summit in Copenhagen next month. 

Remarks at the expense of customs 
men brought table-thumping from 
his audience. But it will be a miracle if 
anything is done about them. About 
agriculture, regions and energy, the 
chancellor contented himself with 
generalities. On a day when Britain’s 
financial troubles looked worse than 
ever, Herr Brandt dropped from his 
speech the reference that he planned to 
make to the alignment ol Europe’s 
currencies inside the snake. This was a 
day to talk about, not to do anything 
towards, a united Europe. 

Monetary union 

Eurotick 

Brussefs 

Mr Heath and M. Pompidou will again 
have had a golden opportunity to talk 
about the French president’s favourite 
subject, monetary matters and the 
state of the pound, during President 
Pompidou's visit to London this week. 
But before they met the first signs had 
already appeared in Brussels of the kind 
of cr^it mechanism which the Nine 


made easier by the decision of the 
International Monetary Fund in Wash¬ 
ington to loosen up the valuation of 
special drawing rights. 

This first step of using the unit of 
account as a clearing currency among 
the Nine leads straight to the com¬ 
mission’s next suggestion, a short-term 
credit facility massively expanded, 
in the commission's version, to 7.2 
billion units of account (£3 billion). 
This would allow each of the big member 
states to draw up to 2.4 billion (£1 bil¬ 
lion), with a limit on too many countries 
drawing at once. 

The interest in this scheme is that 
the credit facility, unlike its small and 
unused predecessor, would be an auto¬ 
matic adjunct to settling the monthly 
intervention bills through the fund. 
The governors of the fund are the central 
bank governors of the Nine, and every 
week their deputies would meet as a 
management committee. The first three 
months’ credit would be granted auto¬ 
matically. A three months’ extension 
could be granted, but the borrower 
would have to submit to an examination 
of its economic policies. Further exten 
sion^ of the period of credit would 
involve consultations among the Nine, 
with possible conditions being imposed 
by the C(''incil of ministers. 

These suggestions go some way 
towards accommodating the Germans 
and Dutch, who are determined not to 
see higher EEC credit granted without 
some increase in economic controls. 


might establish at the end of the year 
as the centrepiece of the second stage 
of economic and monetary union. The 
commission is making proposals which 
the finance ministers of the Nine will 
doubtless cut back to size when they 
meet on December 3rd. The prospects 
for the next stage worsened on Thursday 
when the commission announced that 
the Nine would pool only 10 per cent of 
their reserves instead of the 20 per cent 
previously proposed. 

From next year central banks operat 
ing in the EEC joint float, the snake, 
would intervene in each other's cur¬ 
rencies to hold them within 2.25 per 
cent of each other. But the credits and 
debts run up during these operations 
would be expressed in European units 
of account {valued in gold at the old 
parity of the dollar) and would be cleared 
throuph the new European monetary 
fund in Luxemburg. The fund would 
issue units of account to creditor 
countries in return for the national 
currencies needed to unwind the monthly 
positions of individual central banks. 
P^or countries would settle with the 
J|W||in units of account and packages 
l^Hlir reserves; this has now been 


The French, too. have now come almost 
full circle—as M. Giscard d’Estaing 
showed clearly at the council of EEC 
finance ministers on November 9th— 
towards supporting the German argu¬ 
ment for economic measures to run 
parallel to monetary ones. The Nine 
arc now falling over themselves to agree 



with the various measures to check 
inflation which they have discussed 
among themselves, and the commission 
is cashing in with a typical suggestion 
that ministers should meet more often 
on a flxed calendar and that their officials 
should also meet fortnightly to talk 
about economic co-ordination. 

The great doubt hanging over the new 
snakc-credit scheme is its inflexibility. 
The sight of the snake plummeting 
down towards its April level against 
the dollar as a result of the oil embargo, 
with the currencies of the two suspect 
brethren, Holland and Germany, bump 
ing along the bottom of the band, shows 
how vulnerable the joint float would be 
to any switching of Arab funds between 
European currencies. The commission 
has had to cut back its plans, in face of 
German and Dutch opposition, for the 
pooling of reserves among the Nine. 
But it is apparent lhai in times of 
monetary turmoil the short-term credit 
and clearing arrangements in units of 
account will not hang together unless the 
fund holds a fair reserve of its own 
of pooled national currencies. 

Insurance 

Hard to swallow 

Brussels 

After talks with national officials of the 
Nine, proposals aimed at enabling EEC 
life insurance companies to set up 
branches and agencies anywhere in the 
community are now at an advanced 
stage of preparation in the Brussels com¬ 
mission. Officials hope to see them 
formally submitted to the council of 
ministers by the end of the year. 

The Nine will not find the current 
draft on life insurance easy to swallow 
whole. The commission calls for rigorous 
specialisation of insurance activities; 
this would involve major changes in 
Britain, whose industry is dominated by 
composite companies—firms engaged in 
both life and non-life insurance. The 
commission is not seeking to break up 
composite insurance companies. But it 
wants them to run their life and non-life 
businesses scpaiately. Doth accounting 
and management should be separated, 
and funds held by firms as technical 
reserves would also have to be split up 
into two separate parts' available res¬ 
pectively to cover life and non-life 
operations. 

Specialisation is the cornerstone of 
the commission’s drive to open up the 
Nine’s life insurance business. Officials 
stress that the inability of British, Belgian 
and Luxemburg composite companies to 
set up branches in other EEC countries 
can he solved only by spreading the 
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specialist approach increasingly practised 
elsewhere in the community. So the 
draft proposals also come out against 
the creation of any new composite 
companies. 

More technical but equally significant 
is the commission's intention to call for 
a harmonisation of the margins that life 
firms must hold to guarantee their 
solvency against three types of opera- 
ti mal risks. The commission is recom¬ 
mending that companies throughout the 
Nine carry a 4 per cent-margin to cover 
bad investments, 0.3 per cent against 
mortality fluctuations and another rate, 
yet to be fixed, for management risks; 
this might be in the region of 1 per cent. 
Quite how member states will react to 
such far reaching co ordination is un 
certain, but EEC officials are aware of 
the changes involved for Britain, where 
it is the actuary's job to certify that 
reserves arc adequate to cover foresee¬ 
able risks. 

Difficulties also seem probable over 
what funds may be used to make up 
these margins. France is known to 
favour the exclusive use of hard cash 
and ready assets such as capital and 
reserves. But the rest of the Nine arc 
likely to insist on the inclusion of so- 
calied implicit funds; these arc made up 
of such assets as projected profits. Un 
less the rest of the Nine get their way 
here Britain will probably oppose the 
whole idea of fixed solvency margins. 

Yet these problems, real or expected, 
should not hide what commission officials 
see as “the very real meeting of minds" 
which his developed throughout the 
Nine over the past 18 months on com 
munity insurance policy. Although 
British insurance practice is so different 
from that of the Six, the advent of the 
British seems to have had a catalytic 
effect in a sector which had fallen into 
forgotten paralysis during the 1960s. 

Greece 

An offer it 
cannot refuse 

Brussels 

For over a year now the Greek govern¬ 
ment has been holding out for better 
terms on its wine exports in negotia¬ 
tions with the Nine to balance the effect 
of the three new members' entry. The 
talks have been viewed in Athens as the 
best chance that Greece will have for 
some time to get back part of the 
preferential treatment that it lost when 
Its association agreement with the EEC 
was frozen after the coup in 1967. But 
even if there is eventually a thaw in 
the association there are strong 



Greek grapes for wine for Europe 


doubts in the EEC itself about how fast 
Greece should be included in the com 
mon farm policy. The Greeks arc aware 
of the basic weakness of their bargaining 
position and a signature of the enlarge¬ 
ment protocol is expected by the end of 
the month. 

When the Six adopted their common 
policy on wine in 1970 and began put¬ 
ting up barriers against imports, Greece 
stood to lose as much as other non EEC 
producers. Greece's wine exports to the 
Six, whose value had risen spectacularly 
from a mere $900,000 in 1961 to $I6m 
in 1970, fell back by over a third to 
$10m in 1971. Some of this drop was 
caused by local conditions which re¬ 
duced that year’s output, but a large part 
was due to the EEC's protection of 
French, Italian and, to a smaller extent, 
German growers. 

Tn the current negotiations, despite 
initial opposition from the French and 
the Italians, the Nine eventually agreed 
on an offer. This included a step-by step 
reduction from 40 per cent to 25 per 
cent in the common external tariff that 
Greek imports of table wine will have 
to pay on coming into the EEC. This 
concession would be allowed up to a 
quota ceiling of 650,000 hectolitres 
(about 30,0()0 gallons). In fact, even 
this concession is less than marvellous 
since the selling price of any imports 
will also have to rise in stages, to meet 
the community reference price—the 
minimum at which wine can sell inside 
the Nine. Greek quality wines will still 
be allowed in tariff-free, which is a 
concession that their Algerian com¬ 
petitors., also negotiating with the 
Nine, will probably not get. 

Until now the Greeks have been 
stalling for time in the expectation that 
the EEC talks with competing Mediter¬ 


ranean producers would yield better 
terms for the north Africans than the 
ones they had been offered. In that 
cveni they might have argued that the 
EEC was being discriminatory in talks 
which were meant to be non political. 
But now iliai the concessions to the north 
Africans are expected to be no better 
than theirs they have come to accept the 
community pro|iosals as an offer they 
can hardly refuse. 

Television 

Dip into the 
community chest 

Rome 

An Italian judge has asked ftT a ruling 
from the European court in Luxemburg 
on how far state monopolies in broad- 
casting can be extended to new kinds of 
transmission like cable television. The 
request arises from a case between 
Signor Giuseppe Sacchi. owner of Tcle- 
biclla, Italy's first cable television service, 
and Radio Audizioni Italiano (RAI), 
the slate broadcasting monopoly. Signor 
Sacchi's lawyers claim that RAI is in 
conflict with the Treaty of Rome's rules 
on competition. 

In May RAI took Signor Sacchi to 
court for not paying licence fees on the 
cable sets he rented to viewers in Biclla, 
a town west of Milan. Signor Sacchi had 
refused to pay the fees on the ground 
that the sets carried his own programmes, 
not RAl's. The stale company decided to 
sue, confident that its monopoly covered 
transmissions of any kind. But the judge 
who heard the case was in enough doubt 
to ask Luxemburg for its interpretation. 
The European court’s ruling is expected 
before the end of the month. 

Lav\>ers for Telebiella argue that 
RAI has abused its dominant ptjsilion by 
trying to extend its monopoly of ordinary 
airwave broadcasting to cable trans¬ 
missions. Article 37 of the EEC treaty 
deals explicitly with slate monopolies, 
and the more forceful article 86 deals 
with monopolies in general. RAI is sub¬ 
ject to private law (its shares arc owned 
almost entirely by the stale holding 
company, IRI) and the lawyers hope 
this will make it harder for it to sup 
out under the more generous rules cover¬ 
ing stale monopolies. 

The opinion of the commission has 
also been sought, as is usual, but it is 
being cautious in coming down on one 
side or the other. The French govern¬ 
ment, which likes to keep a firm grip on 
broadcasting, backs Italy in supporting 
the monopoly position; but Germany, 
mth its nine provincial television stations, 
is less committed. Britain has yet to 
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take a position. A ruling by the court 
that was unfavourable to RAI could have 
important repercussions, for it would 
weaken the idea that a state monopoly 
in communications could hold on to its 
monopoly whatever new systems and 
techniques were developed by indepen 
dent companies. 

Ball-bearings 

Don't limit 
yourself 

Brussels 

After rummaging around Europe for 
scarce facts for over a year, the Brussels 
competition men are now formally 
asking European ballbeaiing manu¬ 
facturers to justify the protectionist 
"‘self limitation" deals that they have 
made with Japanese competitors. The 
deals made between British and Japanese 
ball bearing manufacturers under the 
informal aegis of Mr John Davies when 
he was at the Department of Trade and 
Industry are under active investigation 
in Brussels. But the first move by the 
commission is a formal request for 
information from four French ball 
bearing manufacturers. This request, 
which may eventually lead to a fine 
or an order to desist, has had to be 
made because the deals with the 
Japanese have not been voluntarily 
notified to the commission. 

Self-limitation deals began four years 
ago between American and Japanese 
steel and textile manufacturers. Under 
those agreements the Japanese were 
persuaded to limit their exports to a 
given share of the growth in the 
American market. Similar arrange 
ments exist between European and 
Japanese makers of wireless, tele¬ 
vision and desk calculators. The object 
of the arrangements in the 1 Tench ball 


bearing market has been to cause four 
Japanese companies to raise their 
prices to levels acceptable to the French. 
The deals would therefore appear to 
contravene the rules against distortion 
of competition by restrictive agreements 
under article 85(1) of the Treaty of Rome. 

The commission's need for real 
information from the companies is 
apparent from the rather sparse nature 
of what it has managed to unearth 
so tar. The commission claims that a 
joint French -Japanese committee has 
been set up to monitor the French ball¬ 
bearing market, and that a mysterious 
Japanese gentleman has set up shop 
in Diisseldorf to watch over all imports 
of Japanese ball bearings in Europe. 
As a result, it points out triumphantly, 
the prices quoted by two of the Japanese 
firms for a range of their products had 
risen by between 2 and 26 per cent 
bctw'cen the end of 1971 and January, 
1973. This appears to be slightly less, 
on average, than the amount of revalua 
tion of the yen during that time. 

Multinationals 

Nothing to fear 
yet 

, Brussels 

After much huffing and puffing the 
commission has blown a very small 
bubble in an effort to control multi 
national companies. Its latest document 
again draws attention to a number of 
proposals already on the tabic for minis 
ters to decide on. These cover: safeguards 
against collective dismissal; protection 
of workers as a result of mergers and 
rationalisation; guarantees to companies 
investing in poor countries; a European 
company statute, which companies 
might have the option of using if they 
operate in several European countries; 
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the harmonisation of company law; 
and, lastly, the recent proposal for the 
control of mergers and for their advance 
notification to Brussels. 

In addition, the commission gives 
notice that it will make further proposals 
to protect workers and, to tlie extent 
that national rules covering professional 
secrecy allow, to control the stock 
market operations of all companies. A 
proposed EEC directive will be put 
forward to cover groupings of com 
panics. An effort will be made, together 
with the studies being carried out in the 
United Nations and the Organisation 
for Economic Co operation and Devel¬ 
opment, to trace the actual workings of 
multinationals. The declared targets here 
arc such bad multinational habits as 
transfer pricing, the rigging of licence 
fees and the evasion of taxes. 


Key indicators: 

The Nine 

— trade and reserves 
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Official reserves 
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All eyes this week were on 
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Britain's appalling trade figures 
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WINNING AN EXPORT 
ORDER IS ONLY HALF 
THE PROBLEM. 


Not only do you have to produce 
the goods, but you may also have to 
find export finance in larger than 
normal amounts, or in an unusual form. 

And you will also need 
exceptionally speedy and efficient 
service from the bankers handling the 
documents and administration. 

These are the kind of problems the 
Anglo-Portuguese Bank specialises 
in solving. We’re small enough to give 
your problems personal attention and, 
if necessary, turn round documents in 
a day, but we’re big enough to offer 
you the complete range of international 
banking services you rightly expect, 
and we can call on large financial 
resources to back you. 

You’ve taken a lot of trouble to win 
that export order. We’ll take a lot of 
trouble to see it successfully 
completed. Call Philip Moss or 
Sidney Lawson today. 




Anglo-Portngnese 
Bank limited 

7 Bishopsgate, London EC2N 3AB 
Tel:01-588 7575 Telex: 884463 
Director and General Manager: Peter M: Bunce 
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Those who wear 
aVadieion ConskmHn 
ilemand Ihe uUnKrie 


+They are not easily satisfied, 
and if we are successful, 
it is because we have devoted 
ourselves exclusively for over two 
hundred years to a clientele 
who dennand the ultimate. 
Exclusivity . The customers 
to whom we are appealing 
cannot wear the same watch that 
everyone else is wearing. And 
they attach a high 
price to those 
differences, 
however small... 
which make all 
the difference. 

Beauty. For this 
class of clientele. 


a watch cannot be permitted to 
be just any normal object. 

It must give rise, in those who 
wear it, to the same satisfactions 
that come from an old master 
or a symphony. 

Quality. Our clients expect a 
quality watch to be primarily 
a watch in which they can have 
complete confidence. It must 

be at the same 
time accurate, 
reliable and dur¬ 
able. >i<Vacheron 
Constantin are 
among those very 
rare watches 
that really satisfy 
this demand for 
the ultimate. 





VACHERON 

CONSTANTIN 

/n Uoncvr'i since Ubb 




Un/y 42/ watch dealers rn the whoie world display the Vacheron Constantin s/gn 
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SWEDEN A Business Survey 


Swedes come third... 
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That Swedish consensus 
grows a bit thin at the edges 


The new governor of the Swedish central 
bank is to be Mr Krister Wickman, the 
present foreign minister. Swedish 
businessmen have received the news 
with less than delight. British business¬ 
men would be similarly narked if a 
Labour government with a majority of 
nought replaced Mr Gordon Richardson 
with Mr Tony Wedgwood Benn. 

When Mr Wickman was minister of 
industry in 1969-70, he masterminded 
the Palme government's policy of active 
intervention in industry. This was one 
of the main reasons for the sharp 
deterioration in relations between govern¬ 
ment and business in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. 

Until recently smooth and very 
Swedish relations between an almost 
permanently socialist government and a 
highly monopoly-capitalist business have 
b<»n one of the three main foundations 
of Swedish economic success. The other 
two are: 

• A trade union movement that is cn 
lightened (recognises that real wages 
depend on business prosperity) undog- 
matic (no demands for state ownership), 
and Mghly disciplined (the Swedish 
equiv^ent of the TUC negotiates on 


behalf of member unions and does not 
allow wildcat strikes). 

• A business sector that is efficient 
enough to export 20 per cent of Swedish 
gnp, despite paying the third highest 
wage rates in the world. Other Scandi 
navian countries export 20-22 per cent 
of gnp too, but they don't nay Swedish 
wages 

Throughout forty years of almost 
unbroken socialist rule, Swedish business 
has been in the hands of a Japanese 
style zaibatsu. A handful of big holding 
companies, each associated with one of 
the banks, typically holds about 10 per 
cent of the shares of a string of big and 
small companies; they have one or two 
men on each board of directors, con¬ 
centrate on ensuring that the companies 
are managed by the right men, monitor 
their performance and interfere with 
incompetence, but leave well alone. 

The holding companies of the Wallen¬ 
berg ffimily are tlie best known, but their 
influence is on the wane since the absorp¬ 
tion of their bank, the Stockholms 
Enskilda, by the Scandinavian Bank in 
1971 and the suicide of Marc Wallenberg 
which followed soon after. 

The system seems to work even 


better than the bank monitored in¬ 
dustrial system in Germany, partly 
because Swedish banks' holding com¬ 
pany activities arc separated from 
their banking. Sw^^dish managers arc 
also better educated than most other 
managers in Europe (though with a 
bias towards business training or 
economics rather than engineering or 
law). One management consultant 
calls them “more professional than 
British managers, though less entre¬ 
preneurial than American". 

The result is the third richest society 
in the world, and one where the govern¬ 
ment has been able to leave business 
and labour to work out their own quasi¬ 
incomes policy. Indeed, the tradition 
of Sweden’s consensus government 
used to be to leave the business sector 
alone altogether. The Erlander govern¬ 
ment concentrated on continuing to 
build up the most welfare intensive 
society in the world (though still without 
a British style health service). But after 
the mid 1960s the government began to 
lake more interest in industry. 


What went 
wrong? 


From Ills accession in 1969, Mr Palme 
tried to build a irendier image for 
his new government, lie made much 
more critical speeches about business 
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How unemployment grew ihousjind 



than Sweden had been used to hearing 
from father figure Tage Erlandcr. These 
intensified as the government came to 
depend on communist votes for its 
parliamentary majority. 

In last September’s elections, the 
country showed it preferred consensus, 
in the most embarrassing way. Mr 
Palme’s party and its allies now have 
exactly half the seats in parliament: 
a parliamentary majority of nought, 
so that they cannot pass controversial 
legislation through parliament. It had 
been supposed that this would also lead 
the government into a more concilia 
tory policy on all of the many issues 
where legislation is not necessary. 
Instead, Mr Palme’s government is now 
plainly on the look out for an issue 
for new elections, which it thinks it 
would win. This docs not mean it can be 
too abrasive; Sweden being the place 
it is, an attempt to make a scapegoat 
out of business or anybody else would 
lose votes. 

Sweden’s economic management was 
frankly botched in the last years of 
Mr Erlandcr and the first years of Mr 
Palme. The krona became overvalued. 
Then Sweden’s weak balance of pay 
ments was hit by three new factors: 
a zoom in spending on foreign travel; 


an inflow of foreign workers (who send 
money home); and a growth in untied 
foreign aid. Instead of devaluing, Mr 
Gunnar Strang, the finance minister, 
did a Jim Callaghan and retrenched; 
especially by cutting public spending 
and all forms of building. The result 
has been a severe recession, with the 
economy running well below capacity 
for three years. 

Unemployment did not only intensify 
in the problem regions, which means 
the north. It also showed up unfamiliarly 
in the towns in the south, most start¬ 
lingly among white collar workers and 
especially new university graduates. 
When demand and production were 
reflated at last, unemployment failed 
lo ease. A well placed business econo¬ 
mist recently reckoned that Sweden 
could manage a 7 per cent growth rate 
in the year ahead without employing 
a single extra man or woman; he thought 
that about one third of this growth 
should be generated by new investment, 
but that the other two thirds could 
come through improved working 
methods and techniques without any 
physical investment. 

The growth in unemployment is one 
reason why Mr Palme and his allies 
lost their majority. Another is the 
exasperation of small- and medium 
sized businesses. Most of these—though 
by no means all—lack the high export 
sales of the Swedish multinationals and 
big firms. They grumble loudly about 
the weight of tax they bear. 

At communist instigation, the govern¬ 
ment has now boosted the payroll tax 
paid by employers from 2 to 4 per cent, 
and cut the lax levied on employees 
from 2 per cent to nil. Moderate ministers 
in the Palme government say they hope 
this will take some of the pressure out 
of the coming wage negotiations. But 
the psychological impact on disgruntled 
and labour intensive medium-sized busi¬ 
nesses has been sharp. 



The family businessman cannot 
profitably sell his business (because 
of capital gains tax), transmit it (be 
cause of gifts tax and death duties), or 
enjoy much of the fruits of it himself 
(because of high personal taxes and a 
2|^ per cent wealth tax). The incentive 
to expand, invest, take risks, get ulcers 
is minimal. Small businessmen bleat 
all the time everywhere. But in Sweden 
their frustrations arc greater than any¬ 
where else in Europe. This could damage 
the capacity of Swedish business to 
innovate and generate new ideas. 

Wickman's way 


When Mr Wickman was minister of 
industry, the objectives of his inter¬ 
ventionist policy were supposed to be; 
(a) to provide jobs in the rapidly de¬ 
populating north; (b) to ensure that 
Sweden did not miss out on high tech¬ 
nology areas where private capital might 
not go; (c) to rationalise the state-owned 
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Angione who thinks they are going to live for ever can make their own arrangements. 



Extremely few of us turn 
out to be immortal.True, the 
ancient Greeks had other ideas, 
but even then there was often a 
catch.One Tithonusjor 
instance,got his immortality 
all right, but someone forgot 
to add in the clause about 
eternal youth to his policy. 
Owing to shrinkage, he wound 
up as a cicada . (A sort of 
supercharged (ly, f 

Now mythology, like bath 
tub voyages, is something of a 
joke. Life Assurance statistics 
aren’t,They worry us. And they 
should worry you. 

They show that 44"^^^ of the 
working population has no life 
cover at all. 

That those who do,don’t 
have enough. 

If you’re in the first 
category, or think you may be 
in the second, you need advice. 

Advice on how a policy 
with Standard Life, Britain’s 
largest and most consistently 
successful mutual office, gives 
you the best deal. 

Pound for pound, 
premium for premium. 

You’ll get help from your 
insurance brokeror whoever 
you go to for financial advice, 
or contact your loc^l Standard 
Life office. 

The fact that we payout 
more, more of the time, means, 
^ simply, peace of mind for you. 
So take a share in Standard 
Life. 

It’s the closest thing to 
living happily ever after. 

SIANDARDUFE 
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re big on 


little things 
otlbuota. 


Our engineers work every day on pioblems of every 
size. Big ones like exhaust purifiers. And little ones like 
grains of sand. 

We sifted kilometre after kilometre of shoreline in 
search of the right sand for casting our engine blocks. 
Sand that would meet our rigid requirements for uniform 
size and shape, chemical content, heat resistance, 
ventilation, and reusability. Finally, after months, 
we found it. 

Of course, you can't compare a grain of sand with 
bigger things. Like our automated press lines or our 
computerised car assembly processes. 

But the little things we do add up. And they go a long 
way toward making you satisfied. 

TOYOTA 
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The export league 


Exports per head 



firms, most of which had fallen into the 
government’s ragbag while they were 
being saved from liquidity crises at 
various times long before. 

Statsfbrctag was therefore set up, in 
mirror image of Mr Wedgwood Benn's 
IRC and Italy's IRI. It took over the 
ragbag, and then went on a buying spree. 
This had the usual results. Jokes still 
circulate in Stockholm of how it was 
fooled into paying fancy prices for 
bankrupt firms. As its losses mounted, 
it discredited the whole interventionist 
policy. After a big row, it was given a 
new boss. And Mr Wickman himself 
was eased over to the foreign minis¬ 
try. Statsfbretag is now consolidating. 
Although it is rude to say so, the aim of 
restoring its lame ducks to profitability 
now has priority over creating jobs in 
northern backwoods. It makes most of 
its profits from the tobacco monopoly 
and the state iron works. It will pro 
bably increase its countervailing losses 
by its £55m plan to quadruple the 
capacity of the perennial loss-making 
steelworks, Norrbotten, at Lulao on the 
extreme north coast. Norrbotten has 
become a symbol of state-inspired 
profligacy, but a rather inappropriate 
one. Its plant is 30-40 years old, and 
could never be profitable now. Nor can 
it sensibly be rebuilt on a scale smaller 


Those tax rates 



Income f'000 


than the planned 1.6m tons of crude 
steel output a year. The cruel choice 
is between this e.xpansion or a total 
shut-down. 

Some of the government's other 
new moves, although less controversial, 
might be more damaging. It has 
just taken a 50 per cent stake in 
the textile group Fiser, to induce it to 
build its next factory in Sweden instead 
of Portugal; Eiser's present factory 
in Portugal is now, therefore, rather 
oddly, half-owned by the Swedish 
government. Two big cement companies 
have recently been allowed to merge, 
although they will have 90 per cent of 
the market, and so be in danger of 
being degraded into a state regulated 
private monopoly. 

Business looks 
abroad 


Swedish business invests more 
abroad... I 
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In the private sector big business has 
been flourishing on the back of the world 
boom. But at least three shadows lurk. 
First, Sweden's rate of investment 
abroad has now become a political 
issue. Bf^tween 1964-68 it averaged 
about $i50m a year; between 1969 -72, 
$300m. Manufacturers doubled their 
foreign assets between 1965-70. More 
embarrassing, they increased their 
number of foreign employees by a 
quarter, and their Swedish employees 
by nil. Volvo is building a plant in 
America, and says that a motor manu¬ 
facturer must operate globally. SKF 
is now to build a big plant in Singapore. 

Manufacturers have some obvious 
arguments for going abroad. They 
say that the Swedish labour market is 
too small to provide the skilled labour 
for many types of big new plant; and 
that the high unemployment ofgradu 
ates, the shortage of skilled labour, and 
the generous rale of unemployment 
benefit are all recognitions of the fact 
that in highly educated Sweden people 
do not like doing manual jobs. The 
Palme government recognises that this 
is true in south Sweden; but still has 
a gut feeling that small labour intensive 
plants ought to be built in north Sweden, 
rather than going to Finland or Portugal 
because the labour is cheaper. 

The next two decades are likely to sec 
a large transfer of manufacturing industry 
from all of Europe to the poor south 
of the world. It is sad to sec Sweden’s 
social democrat government being 
protectionist about this. The sorts of 
industry in which Sweden ought to be 
specialising aie those in which ii has 
lower wage costs per unit of output 


because of the stupendous productivity 
of its workforce. That is why a company 
like Hiab-Foco, making hydraulic 
cranes and selling 90 per cent of them 
abroad, intends to go on making nearly 
all of them at home. 

The emigration of Swedish white- 
collar jobs may be more serious. Mr 
Palme’s politics and taxes have induced 
some Swedish multinationals to move 
parts of their head offices abroad. 
Swedish Match has a large oflice in 
Brussels; SKF has moved some develop¬ 
ment divisions to Holland; and Atlas 
Copco some white-collar staff to 
Switzerland. Taxes on managers’ 
salaries in Sweden make top and even 
middle-rank executives want to move. 
According to one management consult¬ 
ant, "in multinational business, Swedish 
managers are the best in Europe. But 
they arc completely demotivated, think¬ 
ing all the time about when they can 
get posted abroad to be able to build up 
capital.” “That”, said a managing direc¬ 
tor, pointing to his private swimming 
pool, “is my firm’s testing tank, you 
know.” 

Inward investment is being impeded, 
because it is wickedly expensive to cend 
foreign executives to Sweden. Americans, 
Germans and others demand the real 
living standards that they are used to. 
In Sweden they cannot get it, because 
the marginal tax rate paid by the $ 11,745 
(say £4,900) a year man is 62 per cent, 
and his average tax rate 46 per cent. 
For the same reason it is becoming 
harder to persuade some efficient Swedes 
to go back to Sweden, once they have 
tasted executive living outside. But 
Swedish executives who have not been 
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abroad are aware also of the attractions 
of life in Sweden; easy motoring, second 
homes and boats; the open air cult; the 
relaxed and hospitable informality of 
business life; and the absence of con¬ 
spicuous extravagance or class-con¬ 
sciousness. 

What wen t righTT 

Sweden’s great advantage is that it is 
still a very civilised and generally con¬ 
sensus seeking country. In labour rela¬ 
tions, Sweden is the exception to the rule 
that affluence plus an increasingly radical 
climate breeds shopfloor militancy. In 
politics, the social democrat leadership 
is still very pragmatic about state owner¬ 
ship of firms. It may now become more 
active in nuclear power, oil and gas; but 
it would consider the sort of policy that 
the British Labour policy swallowed at 
Blackpool to be madness. 

Unlike the opposition parties, business¬ 
men seem to have little hostility to state 
intervention as such. They object only 
when subsidised state firms threaten to 
drive private firms out of business. Pri¬ 
vate business has cheerfully welcomed 
worker directors (as from this summer); 
state-owned firms have needed more per¬ 
suading. Employers have not objected to 
new measures to give unions a decisive 
say over work conditions and work¬ 
places. Nobody seems worried about the 
spectacular growth of the independently 
managed state pension fund; its funds 
overtook total commercial bank de¬ 
posits (about £4j billion) in 1972, are 
growing at 20 per cent a year, and may 
now be invested in equities (probably 
with the unions exercising the voting 
rights of the shares bought). Business 
men in Switzerland would regard all this 
as the end of the world. 

Sweden is less dependent than most 
other rich European countries on foreign 
workers, because there has been little or¬ 
ganised recruiting, immigrants' wages 


are regulated by central bargaining like 
everyone clse’s, and Sweden is climatic¬ 
ally and socially the last place in western 
Europe to which Mediterranean farm¬ 
workers (whether Catholic or Moslem) 
feel they want to go. Even so, the pres¬ 
sures arc mounting. One radical social 
democrat economist wants very tight 
immigration controls; he says that dirty 
jobs should either be paid a high enough 
wage rate to attract Swedes into them, 
or else cut out altogether and replaced 
by machines. 

Finally Sweden is far from suffering 
from being excluded from the EEC al¬ 
though paper, now in short supply,could 
become a problem later. 


What next then? 

In the pa.st five years Sweden’s lead in 
gnp per head over the rest of Europe has 
narrowed. Next year Sweden will prob¬ 
ably enjoy its long-delayed investment 
boom. If consumption picks up as well, 
which it still shows little sign of doing, 
unemployment will fall. The economy 
has the capacity to grow at over 7 per 
cent in 1974, and will probably attain 
4^5 per cent: rather more than most 
other OECD economies may be achiev¬ 
ing in a year of likely economic slowdown. 
Sweden, in other words, should be back 
in step. 

In the longer term, Swedish prosperity 
demands that its business should become 
even more export-oriented and multi¬ 
national than now. Clamps on inward or 
outward foreign investment would be 
damaging. 

It is tempting to urge that Sweden 
should modify its egalitarian tax system, 
because of the damage this is causing to 
Swedish multination^ business and be¬ 
cause of the flight of some able middle 
managers from the country. But a big 
shift away from egalitarianism might 
cause even more damage if it upset the 
present cooperative mood of labour. The 
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proper consensus view is probably merely 
that something needs to be done about 
the special problems of small business, 
and soon. 

On state intervention, commonsense 
is prevailing. With revived growth there 
will be less pressure for the state to inter¬ 
vene to set up or shore up uneconomic 
firms in the north. The run-down of farm¬ 
ing and forestry there still has some way 
to go. It should be allowed to proceed in 
conditions of general economic expan¬ 
sion. The danger is that by the next 
downturn the lessons of Statsfbretag’s 
failure may have been forgotten, and that 
there may be grandiose plunges by the 
state into Norwegian-style petrochemi¬ 
cals or something. Or that Mr Wickman 
may try to use the state’s considerable 
indirect influence over credit to channel 
funds to the wrong places. 

None of these risks looks very serious 
riglit now. But Swedish businessmen will 
not forget them. Certainly not if Mr 
Palme regains his majority next year— 
and if the moderate, respected and long- 
serving Mr Str^g (age 67) then finally 
retires from the finance ministry. It takes 
three to make a consensus. Sweden’s 
danger is that government and business 
may fall out again—and seriously next 
time. 



They go down well abroad: Vnivos, ball bearings, and lorries. 







Once you taste it, 
you can afford it 


Why Aberlour single malt costs so much more than blended whisky. 


(Kii mall whiskv is whal those iisal in ihc niakiiiu ol 
blended whiskies depend on as Copnae. Unlike the paieni coii- 


a et'sllv ingredient to lend 
them some character, h’or 130 
years the single malt (llenlivel 
\\hisk\ \\e make in Aherlnur 


imiioiis stills whith Jnirn out 
non-mall whisk\ ,lhe pot still is 
very slow and retjiiires cralts- 
men to run it. W'e will never 


11" ft \ i‘ 1 Ilf I'hi' i\ ( 
III ■ ul i|.i' 


' SpeNside, (llenlivel) has been modernise at lhe expense 


t ^nlv pill I iii,ilii-a 


sold only to other distillers, 
w ho blend it with ordinary 
i:raiii whisk\. It seemed to us 


ji was lime 



to let the consumei irv il in ils 
original, unmixed iorm. " 

j^,4 a bottle Hecause ol the 
barley, the water, the peat. jjlBB 

tiiiu's as coMii as ihi- 
and mai/e mixtuies used 

I'or blended whiskv. It is ''‘"‘i M-nucnf iii-iLiiu.misf>nnr,\\ hm 

^4-. -i-t 1 1 i' .1 .Si Drii^i.iri '. k lig'ioiis tili 111 a n 

not lat ,nut nigh in the .AtuKiu moiu nmiIiimiIh. Oisuiicn ipomui^ ; 
pro'ein which contributes llavoui. 

Malted barley must be dried, and the smoke lor this 
purpose yields an essential fragrance. Uhe tires use 
natural Scoiiisli peal, not coal, wood or industrial tucls. 

More crucial lo Aberlour’s own unique taste is its 
water. 'I’his comes not Irom a river or open stream 
but from our own ancient spring, high up in the 
moors of brooding Benrinnes, the local nioantain ol j 
Aberlour. I'hc water, with its softness, exceptional 
purity and slight tang, is the envy of even those 
single malt distillers who are only a few miles away. 

Our stills arc the traditional pot stills similar to 




of traditional methods. I'he 
pot still allows manv more 
ol the tla\ oLiring elements 
called “congenerics" to, 
pass ovei v\ ith the 

alcohol, and' 
allows total 
mull conirol - we 

can choose 
IR'" the exact moment 

to separate spirits from undesirable elements, 
selecting preciselv the part ol the vapour we 
want to keep. 

No two whiskies mature at the same rate. 

We have lound that the right age for Aberlour 
is g years. By that time the oak caskc liave wilh- 
drawn the last trace ol impurity and the tlavour 
has reached its peak. 

Compared to other 

single malts and certainly |||| m ' f 

compared to blended M 

W'hisky, Aberlour has a ^^ 5 )- f ^ ^ 

— smooth, round t;: Ie 
that IS somehow 

consistent with ils voi, fi\ Ahcih.m u u tin 

, , , Ik-I bJfiiafa S.'Hi li\(ii, (.111 fm.I 

deep colour and IS 

very distmelive. A wlnsky for tasting, rather than 
knocking back. If you can't afloid pure pleasure, 
mavbe vou just haven't lasted it. 


ai-fiwt VOIIFIN Ahcilnlll M It llli 
Ik - I bJfiiai-a S. 'Ill li Mill < .111 fin.I 


lUrttbur 


THE PURE SINGIJi MALT 9 YEARS OLD. 














There’s not another market 
in the world like Asia, and 
The Hongkong Bank Group knows it best. 


200 branches in Asia alone. 

The Hongkong Bank Group, whose head ofTicc 
was established in Hong Kong in 1865, now has 
360 branches and represenlalive offices through¬ 
out Asia, the Middle East and in many other 
countries in the world. 

The international bank with 
Asian expertise. 

Unlike other international banks. The Hong¬ 
kong Bank Group started in Asia and as Asia 
developed into a booming, consuming third 
world, the Bank has developed its services and 
facilities to meet the needs of rapid economic 
growth. 

One of the world’s biggest banks. 

With assets exceeding £2.79(),(XX\(XK) The Hong¬ 
kong Bank Group offers resources tliat are 
matched by few banks outside New York or 
London. It is that size, and the spectacular but 
steady growth that preceded it, that has resulted 
in The Hongkong Bank Group being a key 
financial link in some of the most important 
transactions between East and West. 


For further information 
contact one of these branches: 

THF: HONGKONG ANDSHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION. 

Head Office: 

1 Queen's Road C entral, Hong Kong. 

United Kingdom: 

9Gracechurch Street, London E( 3V ODU 
and 123 Pall Mall, London SWIY SEA 
France: 

25 Avenue des C'ham|)s Elysees, Pans. 8 erne. 
Germany: 

Ncuer Jungfcrnslieg20, Hamburg 36. 

MERC ANTILE BANK LIMITED: 

Head Office: 

1 Queen'.s RoadC ’enlral, Hong Kong. 

I HE BRITISH BANK 01' 

IHEMIDDLE. aSI: 

Head Office: 

20 Abcluirch Lane, London EC4LI 7AY 

Switzerland: 

P.O. Box 352, 1211 Cjcneva 11, Stand. 


Hong Kong Harbour: One of the 
worliVi busiest ports where about £8 million 
worth of cargo is loaded or unloaded 
every day. And one of the few place.s 
where stately Junks work side by side 
with modern container vessels. 




THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

360 branches in 37 countries. 
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WHICH NETWORK HAD THE 
lASTEST GROWTH 
AND THE LEASTIO SHOW FOR IT? 


ROADS 


CANAI.S 


RAILWAYS 


EI-ECTRICITY 



All the distribution systems 
shown here have had a vital effect 
on the life of Britain. 

But some of them have taken gp ■ 
somewhat longer than others to ^ 

Our network of roads, for 
instance, was pioneered by the nHlgHlp 
Romans two thousand years ago. 

But the national motorway ^^j^vturai 
system is not yet complete. 

The Romans, too, built our first canal, 
the Fossdyke, way back in Al) 65. 

But it took a further one thousand, 
seven hundred and seventy years to complete 
the waterways system. 

The march of progress of the railways 
was somewhat swifter. 

In 1830 the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway was opened with a fanfare of trumpets 
by the Duke of Wellington. 

Yet in spite of the 'railway mania’ of the 
last century it took another sixty-two years 
to achieve a uniform gauge; a further thirty 
years to Amalgamation and a further twenty- 
five years before rolling stock could tiavel 
everywhere. 

One hundred and seventeen years in all. 

The Thames Embankment wa.s lit 
by electricity in 1898. But it took a further 


sixty years for the national grid 
ii‘ to be connected up. 

M The natural gas grid, by 

Nk comparison, has been established 

with remarkable rapidity 
|H The first high pressure pipe- 

line was laid in 1964 to distribute 
natural gas from the Sahara. 

3'he next year natural gas 
GAs"*^^" was discovered in the North Sea. 

Now, less than ten years 
later, two thousand miles of high pressure 
transmission mains have already been laid 
bringing the benefits of natural gas to the 
homes and industries of Britain. 

The experience gained in creating this 
network will be invaluable in the massive 
operation now required to bring the vast new 
reserves secured from the Frigg field into 
the energy pattern of Britain. 

This alone will produce as much 
gas energy as was distributed by the old gas 
industry before going natural. 

But once again there will be little 
to show for it. Because gas goes underground 
and causes no pollution. 

That’s progress. 

BRITISH GASr 

Our Vital Industry 
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Hutchison Intemaffonal 


the developen 


Financing major projects extending 
from the U.K. to Australia. In Hongkong 
Hutchison International is a major part¬ 
ner in the new cross harbour tunnel, 
and part of a big business consdium 
formed to represent British interests in 
the proposed underground Mass Tran¬ 
sit System. 

Finance is an essential part of Hutchi¬ 
son International business. We have 
over 200 companies operating world¬ 
wide. In everything from merchant 
banking, textiles, ship building, and 
hotels to engineering, construction, 
helicopter air service, import, export 
and softdrinks. So the next time you see 
our name think of us as the developers 
of world-wide business. Yours? 



finaiioe:iinpoits:eiqpoi1s:texlHes:iiiiiesl^^ 






THE ECONOMIST EUROPEAN DIRECTORY AND ADDRESS BOOK 



For those who travel 

Both the personal Address Book and Oireclory slide out of the 
cover to make independent silk-bound lightweight books which fit 
easily into hand luggage. 

A business gift that Is always appropriate 

A “stock-pile” of the European Directory and Address Book, size 
lOJ"' ■ 6" (267mm - I53inm), can be purchased in bulk at discount 
rates, with your own publicity pages bound m, and your own 
organisation's name, gold-olowkcd onto the cover. This makes a 
memorable gift that will be appreciated and used from this year 
to next. 


New from The Economist, in early November, is a unique red 
leather- bound European Directory ami Address Book . 

It is handsome, distinguished, but above all it is designed to be used 
day in, day out. 

On the left is a country-by-country directory of Europe, with very 
carefully selected addresses, telex and telephone numbers covering 
business and trade, government offices and embassies, travel, com¬ 
munications and entertainment. Each country has between one and 
eight pages devoted to it, and, of course, the information is checked 
and double-checked before publication. The country-to-country 
telephone dialling codes have never been published before in this 
form. 

On the right of the picture is your personal address book, alpha¬ 
betically tabulated, with plenty of space for each address. 

This combination of a European Directory (72 page.s) and a 
personal Address Book (134 pages) is unique. 


Price: UK and Ovc?scas 

Surface Mail rate 
Ai;iuoiJ: Uurope 

Hem of u or Id £4,<#0 


17.50 (USS19.50> 
£8.40 (USS2I.85) 
(US 1:25 75) 


I'k' 

tconomisi 


(ioldblocking ot initials 45r (US % 1.20) 

O' i.umcs H2p (US 52 15) exira pci diary VA1'is included in ali I'K prices 


Please send me. 


. Address Books 


Initials and/or name to be goldblocked 


Please send me the colour brochure 




1 enclose payment of 

(Please make cheques payable to The hconiiniisl Newspaper Ltd. and cross) and send to 
1 he h.onoiiiisl Publications Depat iment, 25 St James's Street, London SWIA IHG. 

Vour name (block letters) 


Add I css 


AB4 


The Pconomisi Ncs^spupci L td Registered Office 25 St James's St l.ondon SW1A IKC 
Rcgi-sleied in London Number 2363B3 
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Why on Earth have an 
integrated environment? 


To support life in outer space it is absolutely essential to system. The overall design even harnesses the heat given 

create one's own atmospheric conditioi\s. For buildings off from office machinery and the people in the building, 

here on earth too. creating one’s own climate has rapidly Working Benefits. This is why Integrated Environrnental 

become a practical proposition in order to provide ideal Design can provide an internal climate which remains 

:)hysical conditions for people to work in. consistent, day in, day out, throughout the year. Lighting 

This is the principle behind Integrated Environmental which increases the efficiency of the occupants and, by 

- a new concept in buildii^ design which not only integration with daylight, can lower capital cost by 

Acs a physically better working environment, but ‘deep’ building, 

creates these conditions with acceptable capital. Architects, consulting engineers and the qualified staff 

■naintpnam^e and running costs. at your EIccti icity Board can tell you more about lED 

Conserving Energy. This means making the most of available ^he way it is applied to new building projects, 

building materials and methods in order to make the best 

s(^ gain, ^ir-conditioning which not only provides the Integrated Environmental Design 

acC!fe{)ted benefits, but aet^ as the lieat or cooling distribution 'he Ele. tncity Council, England A Wales 
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Ferr a nti have a short cut 

to better maps 



Y OU probably take your maps for granted. 
British map making is an art that other 
countries envy, but keeping up the high 
standard, improving and changing, is a costly 
business. Unless costs arc kept down, we can’t 
have the maps we want. 

So 1'erranti have harnessed the computer to 
the traditional art of map making. 

Since computers work in digits and 
maps arc pictorial, how do you describe map 
details in computer form ? The Ferranti 
Frccdraft System provides the answer. 

This Ferranti system has three stages. A 
digitiser reads survey drawings and converts 
them into numerical data. This goes into the 
computer databank, is processed and is used 
bv the computer to control the displays and 
plotters which produce the required maps. 

Systems arc already in use drawing Ordnance 
Survey maps, up dating charts for the White 
Fish Authority; producing engineering drawings 
and masters throughout industry and preparing 
graphic presentation of scientific data. One is to 
be installed in the Swiss Canton of Basle, where 


it will map and memorise every plot of land, 
every building, all power and water mains and 
other vital data for instant retrieval. 

This development is yet another example of 
f'erranti technology in action. 

♦ Ferranti Argus C omputers in control - 

for nuclear power and Post Office data network; 
chemical plant and air traffic message switching 
system; North Sea oil and automatic warehouse. 

♦ Ferranti semi-conductor integrated circuits - 
from Europe’s most comprehensive capability 

in advanced micro-electronics. 

Ferranti inertial navigation - 
in RAF Phantom and Harrier, Europe’s MRCA 
and Japan’s FST -2 aircraft. 

Ferranti command and control systems - 
in the Royal Navy’s most modern ships. 

In Automation, Electronics and Electricity 
Supplv, I'erranti arc among the world leaders. 

FERRANTI 

first in applied technology 


FIRRANTI ilMITCU MEADOIFICt HOIIIMWOOb iANCAINIRC 0L« TJ& f Ell PHONE Ml Ml 3000 
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THE ANGLO-THAI 

CORPORATION 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 

ON CONTINUED SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 



Sir Denvs Lowson, Ht. 


In hiB circulated lu Share 

boldcra and diirinic the course of hiB 
addres*! al the Annual General Meetlnm held 
at Estates House, l^ndon, L.C.2, on 
Wednesday. November 7th. Sir Den>sLowson. 
Bl. said 

PROFIT AND At rOUr^S 
It again gives me much pleasure to be* in 
the pnsiuor to report results which show a 
vciY marked improvement over the pievious 
yeai, and arc in excess of the tigurcs indicated 
in the Intenm Siaieinrnt last March Group 
Profit before laxatio.i, including an exceptional 
item of 1250.7*^7 relati'^ig !o Foreign 
Exchange Gams, amounted to Jt3»283.957, 
the (ipiite loi 1971-72 aflei providing 
iI77,MK IP ;espcci of Exchange Losses for 
that Near, was £1.74.^.993, icflccimg an 
increase ot 88 per ccni Taxation rose to 
£ 1,151.1 b> componsvin with £676,370 
Group Piohi after Taxtilion has risen to 
£2,132.824. agaiiiM £1,0*9,623 in 1971-72 
Of this amount, il 2.05j is applicable to 
Minorii) interests, leaving a baianor of 
£2,120,773 attributable to members of the 
CorporaiKiii, compared wuh f 1 .OO.'Sjd I i .n 
respect of the previous year The Net 


Profit dealt with in the Accounts ol the 
Parent Company, which includes the profits 
of our Branches, Dividends from Subsidiary 
Companies and Income received from Invest 
menls, less the interest on the 81 jKr cent 
Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock, totalled 
£456.999. to which can be added £266,441 
brought in, giving a sum of £723,440. From 
tlus amount, we are transferring £200,001) 
to the General Reserve of the Parent 
Company, leaving a balance of 152.3.440 
available for distribution 

An iiuerim payment ot .3 5 per cent op the 
Prelercncc Shares was mode on 3rd April, 
1973 and. bv virtue of the provisions of the 
Finance Act, 1972, the Dividend for the lusi 
MX months of 1972-73 is payable at the rate 
of 2 45 per cent without deduction of tax 
whicli, with the tax credit oi' three-sevenths. 
IS equivalent to 3.5 pei cent gross under the 
old system An Intenm Dividend of 4 per cent 
on the Ordinary Share.N was also paid on 
3rd AprD, 1973 To comply with the 
Government’s Counter iriflotion Ordei, the 
Final Dividend has, of necessitv. to be 
restricted to ft.225 per cent which, with the 
nccompanving tux credit, is equivalent to 
II 75 ()ei cent gioss, making the total gro.ss 
Dividend for the linancial year 15 7.5 per cent, 
agiumst 15 per cent for 1971-72 Althougli 
the greater pail of our profits arc earned 
abroad, this is the largest increase which we 
arc permitted to make under the existing 
United Kingdom iegulation.s. The cost of the 
Dmdends on the Preference and Ordinary 
capital for the yea,, less Transitional 
Rebel ol £18,0(K). represents £234,760, 
leaving the carrv fi^rward at £288,680. 
ugainsi £266.441 brought in. 

Turning to the Consolidated Accounts you 
w'll! note that a further £1,000.000 has 
liecn transferred to General and Contingency 
Reserves m the Accounts of Subsidiary Com¬ 
panies. bringing the total of the Group's 
Revenue Reserves, excluding Dnappiopnated 
Profits, to £5,2t)O,022, against £3.876,274 
at 3l5t March, 1972 Notwithstanding that 
Group Turnover was up by £10 million to 
a record of £41 million, Current Liabilities 
were held at the £13 million level, but 
Current As.seK at £19 million were £1.6 mil 
lion up on the previous year's figure, as a 
result of a marked increase in Debtors and 
Ellis Receivable. This, m turn, is direcih 


atinbulable to the very cxccllciii sales 
recorded in the last rionths of the fliiaiiciaJ 
Near The increase in the htnik value of Fixed 
Assets IS partly cau.srd by exchange adjust 
ments on balances brought forward, but, in 
the main, it is due to the purchase of 
additional plant and machinery for our 
industrial activities in Thailand, bvioihls 
equipment for our Aviation interests in Smga 
pore and aircraft for utilisation by 
Helicopter Services (Private) Limited, who 
have important interests in South-East Asia 
We also continue to add to oiir portfolio of 
Investments, which at the year end reflected 
a market value well in excess ol the book 
figure 

THAILAND 

The World Press gave full coverage to the 
events of last month in Thailand which, while 
commencing as peaceful protests by students, 
unfortunately culminated in fierce clashes 
with the police and the iiiiliiaiv audiienuus 
loss of life. An already reported, the Oovem- 
ment of Field-Marshal Thanom Kittikachorn 
resigned and the new Government, headed 
by Pr Siuiya Tliammasak, has been 
appointed in its stead. The new Prime 
Minister enjoys considerable popularity and 
has long been a member of the Privy 
Council that advises li.M. King fihumiphol 
Adulyadej Ol the Cabinet which Dr Sanya 
appomted, only three of the Ministers are 
military men and he lost no time in 
pledging to draft a new and permanent Con 
siitution withm three months, to be followed 
by a General Election. The consensus of 
opinion is that the new Government will act 
pnmarily m a caretaker capacity during this 
intenm period and it is not anticipated it will 
make any radical changes in Thailand's 
domestic or foreign policies. 

I am happy to report that nc harm befell 
any members of our Staff and also that we 
suflercd no damage lo any of our properties. 
Commercial business reverted to normal on 
the 17ih October but much remains to be 
done lo make gtxid the damage to public 
properties resulting from these disturbances. 

Whilst much is made in the press of other 
South Ea*.t Asian countries about events 
takjng place in territoncs bordering on the 
North and East of Thailand; in Thailand itself 
more emphasis is laid on the growing problem 


of in.surgency. The last year has seen an 
increase in the number of IcrroriM attacks 
on govcmmcni posts in the North, North East 
and Southern regions This, in turn, has led 
to the stepping up of counter measures calling 
for increased appropnaliorih in the budget 
for 1973. I feel that I should also mention 
Ihe Alien Business Art and Alien Employ¬ 
ment Act. both of which were promulgated 
by the National Executive Council shortly 
before its dissolution. On publication, the 
contents of these Acts gave cause for amcern 
lo foicigri Ciimpuiues, such as this Corpora 
tion, which had hitherto been operating for 
many years with very little restriction. Whilst 
subsequent clarificalion ol these neNN- laws 
removed some of the irutiol duuals in 
respect of existing Companies, the conditions 
laid down for new investment could well be 
seen as a deterrent in the eyes of potential 
foreign investors; and, in consequence, be 
detrimental to the development of new 

ilidubtl IC.S. 

In 1972, total exports from Thailand 
increased in value by 26.5 per cent against 
an increase in impt>ri.s of 12.8 per cent, but, 
despite the foregomg, the trade deficit 
remained in the region of Baht 8.4 million, 
reflecting a reduction of only Baht 1.2 million 
over the previous year's shortfall. However, 
with increased earnings from tourism and a 
more favourable trend on capital account, 
the end of the year showed a further 
increase in Foragn Exchange Reserves of 
U.S.$230 million The major export earner 
continues to be nee; but the greater volume 
of exports of this conimndity caused shortages 
in the domestic market, with the inevitable 
r'se in price to local consumers Despite the 
imposition of several domestic and export 
control measuies, the rice shortage problem 
remains unsolved but it is hoped that the 
arrival on the market of good second crops 
will stave off domesu'e shortage. Above. 1 
touched on the earnings from tounsm, which 
It is forecast Nvill surpass Thailand's income 
from nee in 1973. With one million visitors 
anticipated this year, Thailand will become 
the second most popular place to visit in 
South-East Asia, after Hong Kong. In the 
realignment ol international exchange rates, 
the Baht devalued in l>ne with the two suc- 
ocdsive devaluations of the U.S. Dollar. 
HoNvever, more recently the Balii "floated" 
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and its new level reflected a revaluation 
against the U.S. Dollar of approximately 4 per 
cent; with over 80 per cent of its imports 
coming Trom countries other than the U S.A., 
the balance of trade should benefit. 

Our Industrial & Commercial Group in 
Tliailand improved its contribution to tins 
Section’s overall results. During the year under 
review, Anglo Thai Industries Uimitcd 
expanded its activities by entering the field of 
metal fabrication. The expenses involved in 
this diversification programme have as yet 
prevented this Company from reaching a 
break even position 1 hope, nevertheless, we 
shall reach this posiuon m the near future 
and 1 remain convinced that expansion into 
local industrial activities is es.scntia) to our 
long-term future tioi only in Thailand, but 
also in other countries in South I'asi Asia 
With a more buovani economy, the Motoi 
Group hAs been able to collect a substantial 
proportion of the overdue Hire Purchase 
iiistalment.s, and the provisions made in the 
previous yeai have proved ui be more than 
adequate In consequence, the Motor Group 
has once again been able to moke an 
important contribution towards Gr<iiip 
earnings 

SINGAPORE 

The results of the General TJcction held 
in September last unequivocally established 
the predominanr position of the People's 
Actum Parlv. at which lime the party 
obtained almost 70 {Kr cent of the total votes 
cast, taking all sixty five scats in Parliament 
The Prune Mini^lei, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, is u 
strong supporlei of the vie vs that the 
tinned States should maintain an clfcctive 
militarv presence in 1 hailand in an endeavour 
to contain the spread of Communist influence 
More rcccnilv, he also expressed some 
concern at the withdrawal of military 
assistai)C(‘ Irom the region by Australia 
following the election of a new Gi'vcrnmeiu 
in that country The ecoiiomv of the 
Republic remains buoyant and whilst the 
traditional entrepot activities still contribute 
significantly, the Government continues to 
make every endeavour to attiact torcign 
investment toi its industrial programme, in 
particular those industnc.s requiring more 
sophisticated skills, thus providing oppor¬ 
tunities for the local labour force to benefit 
from advanced technical training 

During the jiemxl under review, much has 
oeen done to develop Singapt^re as the 
financial centre of South East A^ia. with the 
result that many international financial 
Corporations have taken a keen interest m 
this area and the Asian Dollar market has 
shown con.sidcrublc growth. Since the end of 
the financial year, the interchangeability 
arrangement fur the Singapore and Malaysian 
Dollar has been terminated and both curren 
cics allowed to float. In the case of Singapore, 
the exchange rate for £ Sterling is currently 
in the region of S.S5.60, ax against S.S^.fb 
at .list March, 1973. 

Our trading group had an excellent year 
and our aviation group continues ro expand 
the scope of its activities, particularly m 
Indonesia. During the year, Heli Ontnt 
(Private) Limited purchased 51 per cent of 
the equity of Helicopter Services (Private) 
Limited, a locally incorporated Company 
providing a helicopter service within the 
Republic and also involved in charter opera- 
bons in neighbouring territones 

MALAYSIA 

With the former Opposition Party, Partw 


Islam, joining the Alliance Coalition Govern 
ment during the year, the remaining Oppo 
silion Parties now hold only twenty two of the 
one hundred and forty foui seals tit the 
Dewan Rokjai, thus placing the Govcirmieru 
m a very strong position Much ha- been done 
to cuinbul lerrorisin m the Malav-sia' 
Thailand border areas and tuithci steps arc 
being considered in order *o deal with the 
insiirgcnt'v problem CiiLkc Singupore, ihc 
Mulay-sian Governmen*. faviviiis the pf*liL’\ 
whereby ASEAN countries shoiiiLl become a 
neutral 7oni_, aimed at cont dining the 
spread of Comntunism. but this concept is not 
feasible whilst Thailand continues to be corn 
rniUed to .is bilateral agreements vwlh the 
U.S..A There have liecii fuiihe; developments 
in the growth of A.Sl.AN but i1 is lell ibut it 
will be some time lieforc positive Ivcncfiis are 
lonhcomiiig. 

MaluysiHs cciiiiomv grew bv slighllv in 
excess ol b per cent in with rhe 

greater part of the improvemciil rcsiilliiig from 
increased I'cuviiy in the manufacturing and 
construction sectors Unfavourable weather 
Londiiions, vouplcd with depressed expoii 
piiccs. adversely alTctied earnings from agn 
cultural products Hovvcvei, in the latter hull 
of the year there w'Hn a’l upswing in price of 
the major export products, winch augurs well 
for 1973 and 1974 Higher exports of timbei 
and maniifHCtL.rcd products compensated for 
reduced income Irom rubber, palm oil and 
tin Whil.si the future for both rubber and 
palm oil apficars opimiisiiL. the propects for 
tin remain overshadowed by the emergency 
fiieusurcs it wa.s ncue.ssary for the lntf*r 
iiulional Tin Council b' introduce, which 
included the imposition ol esport quotas 
T'ollowmg the floaling of Sterling and the 
termination ol the Sterling aica, Malaysia, 
in conceit with Singapore, linked llieir cur 
rctiiv to the IJ.S Dollar llowevei. at the Lime 
the U S. Dollai was devalued in bebrunry of 
this year, both countries opted not to follow 
suit and retained the purity of theu iiiiei 
changeable currency to gold- Under mv 
comments on Singapore. I have deali with 
the subsequent events m connection willi inlei 
changeability and at the present time the 
Malavsian Dollar has strengthened ugain.si 
the Singupoic Dollar 

Our trading activities in Malaysia produced 
acceptable returns diinng the year, but, in ibe 
light Ol the empliasi.s which the Malaysian 
Government places on development in the 
industrial field, every endeavour must Ive made 
to expand our actu’iiies into this sectoi ol the 
econoniy 

INDIA 

I have made reference m the past to the 
problems facing forcign-controlled Trading 
Companies in India and it w'as with the 
greatest leluclonce that your Board deaded 
' o end an association with that .sub continent 
dating back to the first half of the last 
centuiy, by disponing of our rcmainuig 
interests there. As already mentioned m the 
Circular of 3rd August. 1973. a contract has 
been entered into whereby wc have agreed to 
sell the entire issued share capital of 'I vrcsoles 
Cuncessionau-es Private Linnted, Bombay, 
for a consideration of Rs.18.5 lakhs This 
tran.saciion is subject to the conseni of the 
Reserve Bank of India, which is still .iw^'ied. 
We have also subsequently concluded the sale 
ol the majority of our <hareholding in 
Herbertsons Limited lot a sum of approxi¬ 
mately Rs.27 lakhs. Our Branch m Bombay 
IS ceasing to trade but will lemam m Iveuig 
until auch time as wc have been able to remit 


the net proceeds nftcr rapinil G.ims lax, ol 
the Ibrcgomg sales, whicli uiuld well take sinne 
conwdc'ahle mm* to achieve 

1 am huppv lo rc,«,ii iluu the exviuiiscs 
and senior pe^i^onnel of our Subsidini ics arc 
conlinuing with the ('iMTipanies undr' thru 
new ownerslup and 1 would like io (ilave df'. 
record our grateful anil w'arm appreciation 
of their loyal service over the past vcais 

CANADA 

The tui novel ol our t'luiadian Suihsidiarv 
showed ar- appreciable increase o\ei llic 
previous year's figure, which resulted m an 
improved contribution to Group pi ofllabihiy 
Wc arc conlinuing to uicur cxtxrndiuiie on 
additional machinery and equipment, pnrticu 
l.:-|y 111 so far as the new 'loronto factory is 
concerned in otdei to extend and improve 
llie niunufacluring fncilitics of the ( umpuny 
It js. iheretofc, unlbriunaic that in the early 
part i»r this vear, oui Subsidiary lias been 
suHering Irom a somewhat difficuli perform 
ance on the part of the steel mills, which has 
necessitated procurement of material from 
warehousing s( iirces to enable delivery 
piomises to customers ro be maintained 'fhis 
hoN eroded gross piofit rnui gms and whilst the 
order book liKiks hcallliv, the final resui;*, 
lot the veai will lie influenced to a great extent 
bv the ability of the steel supplieis to meet 
the Company's requirements 

HONG KONi; 

Uu' Subsidiary. Caldbeck. Miicgtegor & 
Company Limited, whose activities also 
extend to the oilier majii area.s uf the foi Last, 
has again had an cxcelieni ycai Th'. sale of 
wines and spiriis in all regions shows a further 
increase, particulnrlv within Japan, and the 
ULquisilion ol u leading CognaL Agciuv for 
Siiigapoic and Malaysia during the vcbi 
should make u valuable conlnhuUon to 
profiiabihtv III the yeurs ahead Whilst sales 
volumes have iiicTca,scd annually, so unfoi 
tiinaiciv have competition and operating 
expenses This liend is particularly noticeable 
in both Hong Kong and J.ipaii. which are 
inporiant contnoiilors to the profitabiJiiy 
o( the Caldlieck Gioup 

AUSTRALIA 

Taylor, Lerguson A Co. I’roprictary 
Linntcd had n verv acccpiabic ycai's iiuding 
but ilieu final (.onlnbuiion to Groui' nrolits 
lias lx;en atfVclcd bv the need to pun Mt- foi 
a l(>ss on the sale on an invc-stincnt, lointly 
held by this Subsidiary and another Australian 
company, in a small ( ider muimracturing 
C'unipunv h became apparent subscqu'mi 
to the dose of the year, that the piovluct 
manufactured by this Company would not 
attain the standard of acceptance by the 
market nnginallv predicted and it was, there 
fore, decided to dispose of this intcrexi. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Siibstqucri! to the end of the financial yeoi. 
the Corporation has acquired the John Fry 
Gioup of C'ompanics and full details were 
placed before you in my Circular ol 3rd 
Augu.sl. 1973 As I mentioned at that Hint, 
the Board considers this acquLSition offets 
an excjllent opportunity of extending its 
trading operations into the Umied Kingdom 
a diversification so nccessarv to ('ompames 
trading overseas where, as is the case with 
this Corporation, there us insufficient U.K. 
income !o utilise fully the United Kingdom 
Advanvc Ci^rjasraiiori Tax payable on the 
dividends diSirib’Jted to oui own Share 
bolderfi Wc ai c anxious to see cur investment 


III this country iiKTciised and it is our 
intention, where prucliciible to use John Fry 
(lloiJing.s) Linnted as the vclucle for thh 
pioijoscd development 

OVERSEAS VISITS 

I icgrri that ptnnx I had foimcd iu vixit 
India and South I’H-st Asia in Fehruarv'/March 
ol tins vear havi untoiiunately to be call' 

Vriled owing to ill braJtli Howx'ver. our 
Dvt^utv C'luiirinaii, Mr R D Mempsun, has 
■or.i'c the close of the ycai visited South 
Ml Oft and u numbei of mn inicre.st» in 
South Y ast Asm During the yeai . our 
Managing Oirecfor, Mr W G. Tyson, 
visited India. Canada, Flmiland and Japan, 
and OUI oihei Executive Director in London, 
Mr D R Davies, has undertaken a Humbert^ 
visits iw rirg .ill oiiv mtcresi.s in .South FulSt 
Asm nnrl Australia Addiiionnilv in the latter 
pail ol the ycur, Mr P (i Strickland made a 
shon visit III Hong Kong iind Japan for dis 
CLiSMOiis on OUI interests m ihesc ter 
iitoi les 

FROSPHTS 

Since the date of rnv Review, which was 
included with the Rcirurl of the Directors and 
Staiemcni of Accounts, fiirilicr unaudited 
trading figures from our Overseas Sub 
sidiancs have been received. These record 
that wc benefited from an unprecedented rise 
in sales in the dosing siagci; vif the first half- 
veai’s trading which, iii consequence, is run¬ 
ning well m excess of the results attained in 
any vtmiparable oenmJ m the history of the 
Corporation and profits before tax for this 
period arc now forecast in the region of £3 
inilliiin Howevei, it is not anticipated that 
the second half of the year will leflccl the same 
rate of growth hut. subiccl to unforeseen 
cirLumsiances, 1 am confident that I will have 
the pleasure ut announcing that further sub 
siaiuial pi ogress has been achieved when I 
conic to report to you on the aflairs of the 
(tioupfor I973--74, 

In the past yeai. the geographical break¬ 
down of our earnings followed very much 
tfie same pattern as previously, namely, the 
nMioriiv of OUI profits arose in the Fast East, 
Fxporl.s from the United Kingdom which the 
Gi.mp distributed were again lower, at 
appToximately £6 iriUion, and 1 do not see this 
trend being reversed in view of the emphasis 
being placed on local manufacture by the 
(iovernmenls of the countries where our 
Subsidiaries are involved tri trading. 

Our Subsidiary Coinpanv in Austrsha has 
now outgrown ii.s present premises and we 
have, therefore, undertaken to construct a 
modern olTicx and warehouse complex on a 
sirr which w'c are acquiring m the Clayton 
area of Melbourne This further development 
emphasises once again out confidence in tiie 
future ol that gyreal country 

.STAFF 

Once again it is my honour and privilege to 
pay a warm inbuie to all our staff both at 
home and overseas, to whcM we owe so much. 
In saying thank vou to them, I would also like 
Lo express our grateful appreciation and 
thanks to Mr W G Tyxon, our Managing 
Director and Mr D R. Davies our Executive 
Dircctoi here in l.ondon, who have done so 
much to further our world-wide interests, and 
to maintain close contact with the countries in 
which wc operate 

The resolutions were duly adopted and the 
proceedings terminated with a warm vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. Sir Denys Lowson, 
Directors and staff in the U.K. and overseas. 
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Drivers Jonas crossword No. 6 


Across 

1 . (^ne of d cjroup Ihot (loos not 
qot ho(j()(‘d down (7, 5) 

10. Il's inronlivo I'rii \ipso! df)oiil (7) 

11 . The <|irl wilfi d r ape in 
VirijiiUd f7) 

]2. A (jood iiidn ijols in f>y wd\ ol 
tho viow (^>) 

13. n^diyfil wh(*n an dc tiir r oinos 
on sia(|(‘ 18) 

15. Th(‘ vok(*ls hdvo a riioal-in a 
c onnlry inansion? (f>, 4) 

1 (). Tlu* foot soldit^r lias to know 
dhoiit right (4) 

18. Strikes may result in 
suc’c essos (4) 

20. Different rows without 
coniriiissioiis (5, 5) 

22 . “I lioughls ol podC’<» and not ot 
evil, to give ycni an --- end" 
(O.r.KH) 

24. Letter reveals the airc rail 
crasfiod in Soutfi Afric a (5) 

26. You fidve to make up your mind, 
wo heal, in Aherdeen (7) 

27. Nobleman roncealed ius 
slrango goal (7) 

28. Filming the leading ac tor c an 
ho melooric (B, 4) 

Down 

2. R(3sjsts the dltilude in the 
Works (7) 

3. A gay ( harartor in the Fair 
Peintent (H) 

4. "'fvpo ot Ovidius —" (lolanlho) (4) 

5. Solon, Thalers, Pillaeus, Uias, 
Chilon, C!lonhulus, and 
Periander (.5,5) 

6 . *rhe old coroner losers ( redit with 
the possc»ssor (5) 


7. P( 3 rhimc* in France is something 
indispensable (7) 

B. Unwelcome? intruders discovered 
hy agintj blonde ( 6 , 7) 

9. It iiKMiis a ( lose shave for the 
rasher C’onservative (4, 4, 5} 

14. Wh«it the snooker player may do 
to exjjloit the others (3, 3, 4) 

17. With Ida in the money thoClreek 
(jCMierdl appedrs ( 8 ) 

19. i^ugge.sls the towers ol Jliuni in 
modern dress (7) 

21. After the gin comes up Miss 
Wilcox makes love in a mist (7) 
23. A capital tune in company (5) 

25. A form of attention we have 
to avoid (41 


Soliiliofi to cTONAword No. 5 



Wir,iiL‘r ol c insswOld N(j 5 M L l’. 
d ( Idrouiont Koiiil, 

Noi wi( h N( )R 440 



Name 

Address 


A copy of the Concise Oxford Dictionary quarter bound, will be given 
to the sender of the first correct solution opened on Monday 
^^ 6 Lh Nov(?inber. Fntries to Crossword, c/oThe Economist, Room 1008, 
St. James Street London SWl. 


THERE’S MORE 
IN PROPERTY 

THAN YOU THINK 

THINK IT OVER WITH 
DRIVERS JONAS 



Chartered Surveyors 
Planing Consuttetfits 

18 Pall Man London SWl 01-930 0961 
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Business 
this week 


Black Tuesday 

The record October trade deficit, 
announced as C298m on Tuesday, 
was probably nearer f370m. 

Two weeks' imports through 
Heathrow airport, which handles 
£150m a month, went unrecorded 
because of a computer staff dispute. 
Monetary policy promptly lightened; 
the Bank of England's minimum 
lending rate was raised from 1 ^\% 
to 13%. a further 2% special 
deposits called and the clearing 
banks' base lending rates put up 
2% to 13%. Bank advances will 
now cost up to 18% for those who 
can get them. Heavy selling on the 
stock market. Gilts had their worst 
day since the war. But sterling 
escaped largely unscathed on 
exchange markets. 

Adding to the gloom, the Govern¬ 
ment declared a slate of emergency 
to meet its fuel problems. Under the 
40 emergency regulations intro¬ 
duced, on the lines of those used 
towards the end of last year's 
miners' strike, advertising lights 
in London's west end were the first 
to go out. The overtime ban of 
power station engineers has been 
disrupting local electricity supplies. 
Regional boards warn that blackouts 
are inevitable. 


Industrial production continues to 
rise. Output for ail industries up 
0.7% in Septembe* -an annual 
rate of nearly 9%. Wholesale 
prices for Octobei, alas, rose too; 
the average cost of basic materials 
and fuels jumped 4-] %, blame oil 
for a lot of this. Metal prices rose 
to new all-time highs on the London 
Metal Exchange. 

Bread to cost 1 p a loaf more from 
November 19th. But Price Commis 
sion allowed only half the rise the 
bakers wanted. 

Car production at Chrysler and 
Vauxhall almost back to normal 
after long disputes costing the 
companies £60m. Workers still 
occupying the Triumph motor cycle 
plant at Meriden. Foreign cars had 
a 32% share of the British market 
last month. Strike-hit Chrysler sold 
only 8,000 cars in October, instead 
of the usual 14,000. 

London Transport bus and tube 
crews have been urged to strike by 
the London branch of the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen. At the Post Office, 
a shortage of 9,000 postmen is 
likely to delay Christmas mail. 

Barclays has followed NatWest's 
lead and cut bank charges. The bank 
has doubled to 5% the notional 
interest it allows against charges 
on personal current accounts. 

Interest rates have this week been 
on the rise again in America, as 


Key indicators: British economy 

Index % change (annual rate) on 



Month 

1970-100 

1 month 

3 months 

1 year 

Production 

September 

111.9 

-f- 9 

f 3i 

4- 7 7 

Productivity $ 

August 

117.4 

4 2 

4- 3 

t 8.6 

Input prices* 

October 

160.3 

-h 64 

1 49 

4 42 

Output prices* 

October 

128.0 

1 22 

4- 18; 

f 9 1 

Retail salesit 

September 

111 5 

6 

f j 

! 3 3 

Retail prices* 

September 

134.2 

-f 11 

+ 

1 9.3 

Employment^; 

August 

94.8 

nil 

1 

1 1.1 

Unemployed (000) 

October 

515 

366 

254 

264 

Average earnings 

August 

153.9 

1 

1 12| 

4 15.7 

Export volume 

September 

126.2 

+ 33 

i 15-1 

+ 12,8 

Import volume 

September 

133.7 

18 

-4- 5 

+ 12 8 

Terms of trade* 

September 

84.5 

- 46 

- 30 

18 3 

Current balance (£m) 

October 

233 

- 1.440 

-528 

2.760 

Money stock (M,) 

September 

179.6 

-|- 33 

4- 41} 

f 27.9 


*Notseti5on0lty adfusted Latest unemptoynufnt rate ts 2.3%. 
iFrnployment. productivity and retail sales mdexes have been revised. 


well as Britain. Three-month treasury 
bills were being traded at over 1 % 
above last week's rates On the 
Tokyo foreign exchange the yen 
has been under pressure. Despite 
Bank of Japan support it is now 
down to 280 against the dollar. 


Prices again 

Next week is Tt)e economy week 
foi British indicators, Retail prices 
for Octobri are out on r-nday to 
catch the Saturday moimng press. 
Prices for September were up 0.9% 
on August. To |udge from the 
wholesale price figures another big 
jump is likely for October 

October money supply wage 
rates and September average 
earnings figures out on Monday. 

A secof^d estimate of consumers’ 
expenditure for the third quarter 
on Wednesday, and unemployment 
for November on Thursday. 

Three Nedo reports next week. 

An annual survey of the electronics 
industry is published on Wednesday. 
A report on chemical manpower 
in Europe on Thursday will show 
that British labour costs are only 
two-thirds of German and Dutch 
costs. Finally, a construction report 
will include a gloomy outlook up to 
1975. 

President Pompidou will be Mr 
Heath's guest at Chequers this 
weekend No doubt oil will be 
among the points of discussion. 


Autumn growth 

Britain is set to come top of the 
EEC grciwth league in our first 
year of membership. This is the 
prediction in the EEC Commission's 
annual report released on Thursday. 
Its estimate is that we shall 
achieve a 6.8% increase in output 
in 1973, which only little 
Luxemburg will be able to match. 
But Whitehall's first guess at 
growth in the third quarter makes 
the Commission’s figures look 
optimistic. The output estimate 
shows only a 5% rise on the second 
half of last year and only an annual 
3.7% on the first half of this. Oil 
shortages and power cuts, not to 
mention the latest credit squeeze, 
could slow growth further. 
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Business Brief 


Too soon for counting chickens 



It saved my bacon 


Just as r'Liro]>c has entered an 
oil crisis. It wants to aceeloraU’ 
its use of to produce protein 
for animal feediny. Although tin* 
Victorians discovered 80 years 
ago that i fiicle oil might be used 
as a base on \^ hich to grow pn> 
tein, the real breakthrough came 
14 years ago. Rcscarchcis al 
British Pclroleuin’s French sub 
sidiary accidentally discovered 
ill I95‘^ that, given the right 
conditions, micro organisms such 
as bacteria and yeast could giow 
very (|uickly on Si»me of the 
content of crude oil and prt>ducc 
H vcr\ rich suppi\ of piotcin. 
At a meeting in F^oine last week 
end the cx|X‘rts met to discuss 
how' far ihc\ had got since then. 

Although nobi>d\ can agree 
even on how the (igures should 
be defined, w'orld production of 
protein is probablv ab»nit 8()m 
tons a year now About another 
25m tons is needed to feed the 
present populalion of the world 
fjrotxTiy. and that population is 
likely to double in the next 30 
years. Current needs are met 
mainly from protein rich sub 
stances like sinabean meal and 
other oilseed meals and fish¬ 
meal, 1 hey are very erratic 
sources, and the dangers of reb’ 
ing on them wore highlighted 
both last year and earlier ll.is 
year. 

One ol' the biggesl single 
sources o( fislMTieal was the 
Peruvian anchovv industry. 
Suddenly the anchovy disap 
peared, perhaps partly because 


of a change m coastal currents, 
but also because of overfishing. 
Peru’s anchovy catch had 
jumped from 84,0()() tons in 
l‘)48 to lOm Inns in 1968, with 
little regard for breeding stocks. 

Earlier this vear President 
Nixon temporariiv banned the 
export ol' .soyabeans from 
America. This showed the world's 
icirible vuinerabilily to crop 
I allure in this one product. Tlic 
margin of protein rich products 
available for export across the 
world in 1966 was 25m tons, 
with .soya aecounting for I6>m 
Inns. This year the margin for 
export is expected to reach .34m 
tons with soya contributing 26m 
Ions In the last 7 years the 
growth has been met by soya, 
the vast majority from America. 

The total w'orld fish catch is 
between 50m and 60m tons a 
year. Until we turn to sciciitifie 
fish farming, iiistead of fish hunt 
ing, it cannot be sustained at 
much higher levels. Even the 
Americans are relying on fish 
hunting to increase .supplies. The 
catfish is the poor creature singled 
out for their special attention, 
since it appears to have the best 
food to meal conversion rate: it 
takes 14 pounds of floating sea 
food containing 32‘N> protein to 
produce a pound of catfish. The 
American catch of catfish rose 
from 2,8(X) tons in 1971 to Just 
under 5,()00 tons last year. 

The supplies of fishmeal and 
oilseed must in the end be limited 
by the rate at whieh fish breed 


and by the amount of land that 
can be devoted to oilseeds. The 
answer to the problem seems to 
lie in supplementing supplies with 
synthetic proteins. 

Over to oil 

The EEC recko is that it could 
already use an annual 1 m tons of 
synthetic proteins. Its production 
this year will be ju.st over 20,000 
tons, mainly from the BP Proteins 
plants in Scotland and FTancc. 
Its annual capacity in five years 
will probably be about 850,000 
tons, with actual production al 
around 600,000 tons. By then it 
may be satisfying about 3! per 
cent of Europe's protein needs. 

BP Proteins is building a 
100,000-tons-a-ycar plant in Italy 
in collaboration with ANIC, the 
stale-controlled chemicals com 
pany. Another Italian company, 
Litiiiichcmica. is building a plant 
of similar siz.c in southern Italy, 
w'hich will use a process perfected 
in Japan. This plant will be in 
production towards the end of 
next year, and the BP plant will 
come on stream in the middle of 
1975. Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries IS building a 100,000 tons a 
year plant at Tecsside. BP is 
already kxiking around for 
another site on w'hich to build its 
second large plant. 

L.iquichemica will use the 
Kancgafuchi/Takcda process 
which was developed, but sub¬ 
sequently dropped, in Japan. The 
new consumer movement in 
Japan did not like the idea of 
eating food made from oil. In 
Europe and America companies 
arc also by no means sure they 
can overcome this consumer 
resistance. 

The industry also has to tread 
carefully in case it upsets the 
established oilseed and fishmeal 
producers. In any times of glut, 
farmers’ pressure groups might 
arrange for nearly insurmount 
able barriers to be placed in the 
way of feeding the synthetic 
proteins to animals. The com¬ 
panies say that synthetic meal is 
the most thoroughly tested animal 


feed on the market. If some of the 
more widely used animal feeds 
were as rigorously tested, they 
would probably be found to 
contain unhealthy by-products 
and to cause undcsiraolc side 
effects too. No matter. Govern 
mcnls are likely to be very chary 
of synthetics. 

The EEC commission is draft¬ 
ing a regulation which could 
mean all the synthetics will, as 
they come up, liavc to go through 
the same years of testing as the 
very first products out of the 
laboratory. This could hold up 
their use for years. The regula 
lion may also contain a condition 
that the protein produced from 
crude oil hydrocarbons may not 
be fed directly to humans. 

By the early 198()s companies 
should have reached a stage 
where they can produce some 
thing quite palatable for humaii 
consumption. Some organisations 
arc pushing now' for the release of 
synthetic proteins on to the retail 
market, without further refining: 
they say it would be the quickest 
way to allev iate the massive pro 
tein/calorie malnutrition in poor 
areas of the world. This will be 
strongly resisted. Critics say that 
synthetic protein can have such 
nasty side-effects as nausea, vom 
iting and diarrhoea. The protein 
from hydrocarbons may also 
build up nucleic acid in humans, 
who are less adept than animals 
at absorbing and processing it. 

Synthetic proteins for animal 
feeding seem to contain a bet 
ter spread of essential amino 
acids than the natural protein 
from other sources. Like natural 
proteins, the synthetics are short 
on methionine, which is easy 
enough to add to a feed prepara¬ 
tion. Experiments have shown 
that yeasts grown on hydrocar¬ 
bons extracted from oil can be 
directly substituted for fishmeal 
without the need to add methio¬ 
nine; but ever ybody is careful to 
point out that it will be impractical 
to replace the soya or fishmeal 
completely. 

In BP’s experiments, pigs fed 


Never mind the protein, feel the caloiies 


804 


MFAI H 

BONf 

MPAI 


604 



1458 1388 1305 1298 1156 1136 1112 1072 

^ i,., Energy available for fattening chickens (calories per lb)* 


404 


777 


ceeitf bo aif IWf m tor oVm k 
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on white fishmeal gained I 1b 
9 oz a day. On a hydrocarbon^ 
grown yeasUhey gained I lb lOoz. 
It took 2 lb 14 oz of fishmeal to 
produce a weight gain of a pound, 
but only 2 lb 13 oz of ycasl. Even 
a small difference of this sort is 
commercially significant. Cutting 
the synthetic content from 15% 
to 10% virtually wipes out the 
advantage. So there is a threshold 
level of feed below which it would 
not be worth adding synthetics 
unless they were substantially 
cheaper. 

Just to make things awkward, 
chickens behave quite differently. 
The table shows that when young 
they gain most weight on a 


What the eye 
doesn't see... 


Crude oil 


Refinery 


Gas Oil or paraffin 

- 1 


Yeasl+minerals 
f* +water + air 


Yeast riouhles every 4 hours 



^1 

\Nax 

waste t 


Separated out 


Dried 




Feed for 


pigs, calves and chickens 

t 

Food for humans 

...the taste buds 
shouldn't notice 


How they grew 


Broiler chickens on trial diet after 


21 days 35 days 52 days 


Starting diet 

weight 

weight 

lbs fec)d/ 
lbs gam 
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relatively lean synthetic diet. 
When they get nearer the pot, 
they do marginally worse than on 
a conventional diet. This shows 
how cautiously manufacturers' 
claims have to be treated at this 
stage. All we can be sure of is that 
in oil. they now have an adequate 
substitute for the casual run of 
animal feed, and that’s enough 
to be going on with. 

The economics of synthetic 
production arc not right yet, but 
they should improve when the 
larger plants come into operation. 
The Russians could provide some 
help here: they are said to lx: 
building a 200,000 tons-a-year 
plant to boost their present annual 
output of about 40,000 tons. The 
rising price of fishmeal is likely 
eventually to cross the falling 
price of mass produced svn 
thctics. In I960 fishmeal cost just 
over £50 a ton. but at one stage 
this year went almost to £300 a 
ton. 

Unforlunalely, the producers 
of synthetic protein must now 
also reckon with the rising price 
of oil. It will hurl plants using the 
BP and Liquichemica processes. 
ICl, how'ever, will be silting fairly 
comfortably. Both BP and Liqui 
chemica have to start with crude 
oil. extract paralTins from it, and 
purify them. Some of the paraffins 
are not in great demand for other 
industries, except possibly for the 
production of synthetic deter 
gents. Both companies then intro 
duce yeast organisms to the puri 
fied paraffins. When the mixture 
is aerated and trace elements 
added, the yeast grows quickly, 
doubling in quantity every few 
hours. Grass or cereal crops lake 
days to double their mass, and a 
10 -cwt beef animal will only add 
about a pound of proicin in a day. 
The same weight of ycasl can pi o 
duce several hundred tons of pro 
tein. Both BP and Liquichemica 
yeasts will contain more then 
60*X) crude protein. 

The ICI product will contain 
about 75% raw protein. It will be 
produced by bacteria feeding on 
methanol, which can easily be 
produced from North Sea gas. 
This Mill represent a much more 
stable source of supply than BP's, 
even though BP could eventually 


have North Sea oil on tap, at the 
cost of siting Its second large pro 
tdn plant at Grangemouth in 
Scotland or in one of the other 
countries with access to North 
Sea oil. But BP may not neces 
sarily want to site it there. 

Fit for humans? 

Various other metlu)ds of 
producing proicin arc being stud 
ied. The Ranks, Hovis, Me 
Dougall methexJ of growing fungi 
on a starch base, derived from 
either field beans or soyabeans, 
will ultimate))' be aimed at pro 
ducing something fit for human 
consumption. Rank is planning 
a large production plant in col 
laboration with Du Pont, but it 
will be into the 1980s before il 
comes on stream. 

There is much controversy on 
whether com}xinies should con 
cenlralc on animal feed or human 
fixtd, even though the former 
eventually leads to the latter. 
Some critics say that feeding 
protein to animals is an inefficient 
way of producing food; and that 
there appears to be little advantage 
in feeding synthetic proteins to 
cattle and sheep, with the excep 
lion of calves. Beef cattle manage 
Just as effectively on a mixture 
of urea and molasses, which is 
much cheaper, llnforiunaicly 
the urea and molasses mix are 
has nc* been w'idely accepted in 
Europe. In America well over 
Im tons of urea will be used in 
animal feed this year. There arc 
adequate supplies of both organic 
(from dung) and chemical (from 



From refinery... 


ammonia) urea available in 
F-urt'pe. At least one company 
is setting up a plant in 
Britain lo process animal waste, 
mainly chicken droppings, into a 
high protc.n food for chickens. 
This docs not flavoui the eggs 
and meat as fishmeal used lodo. 

Many lar more questionable 
methods of promoting growth in 
animals have been tried in the 
past, such as heavy doses of anti¬ 
biotics or steroids. The use of 
drugs was banned in America 
only last year Immediately the 
cry went up that the American 
livestock farmers would have to 
find an extra £20()m to feed their 
animals. Tlic black market use of 
antibiotics and suchlike has been 
widespread in 1 urope for years; 
elTtu'is lo stamp it out arc meeting 
with only imiited success. A 
cheaper supply <.>f protein would 
licip. 

However, producers will pro¬ 
bably shudder at the thought of 
synthetic proteins being cheap. 
While most of the processes could 
produce protein to match soya 
or fishmeal prices, companies will 
not cut prices until forced to. 
Friees will initially be fixed at 
whatever the market will bear. 
Some of the first outlets will be as 
a milk substituic for veal calves. 
I I c price advantage will also be 
cirnsidcrablc as a food on fish 
farms icaring salmon and trout 
-and m chicken feed. But one of 
the p^oducer^' dilliculties is that 
until some big plants are com¬ 
missioned the> really will not 
know what the stuff will cost 
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Eurodollars have moved 
into a new address: 

Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Luxemboui^, S. A., 


A fna)or new soun e of Luioc urrenc y Pinanco 
isnowoperating in Luxendxmrg 

This speddibod vehicle will provide a kt'v 
extension to the services already offered by the 
Chaso European net work. ha< knd by the flexibility 
coverage and resources of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. M A., 

You are mvded to contact us direct or through 
any Qiase location worldwulf' 


fAinfact H RonddMasinik, Managing DtrojCtoff 
Chaso Manhattan Bank LuxeiuboujgS.A., 

Cknn Boulevanl Royal at Giand‘*rue, 

Case Pdstole 240. Luxembourg-VUla. 

Phone Luxembourg 213 33 
Telex Chase 1233/1234/1235 
Cable QiAMANBANK Luxembourg. 

^lifi^ltottlimieahjatMl at 

%r 
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Which emergency do you mean? 

The Government played it cool this week, and decided not to acknowledge the 
economic crisis that is panicking everyone else, from the City downwards 


The Government sent the heavy mob into action on Thurs 
day in a massed attempt to put the message across that the 
state of emergency declared on Tuesday was not about 
Arabs and oil but about miners and coal. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer played it with the gloves off when he told 
assembled American bankers in London on Thursday 
evening that after October’s trade figures and what he 
described as the really tough measures they made 
necessary: “It is inconceivable that any Government 
could agree to a dispute being settled by an offer outside the 
limits laid down by stage three,” Mr Robert Carr told the 
Commons much the same thing in the course of the emer¬ 
gency debate in the afternoon; he said that the Government 
had an obligation to protect the “ordinary life of the com¬ 
munity” from the disruption that could be brought by the 
miners’ overtime ban that started on Monday, The Prime 
Minister did his own thing on Independent television later 
in the evening. 

It was not quite what had been expected or forecast. 
The Stock Exchange had been lashing itself all Thursday 
into a nervous frenzy in the expectation of a mini budget, 
at the very least. Some people in Whitehall had been 
dropping hints that the first use of emergency powers 
would be the introduction of oil allocations to industry 
and petrol rationing for motorists. Neither had happened 
by Thursday night, although reports persisted that both 
were imminent. On the contrary, Mr Carr went out of his 
way to tell the Commons that there was nofhing to fear 
from oil for the moment, although future prospects were 
uncertain in the extreme. But there was something to fear 
from coal; according to the National Coal Board, the 
overtime ban had in three days succeeded in cutting out 
put by a fifth to a quarter and it was getting wor.se all the 
time. The Coal Board met the miners on Thursday, and 
was preparing to meet them again next Monday; after Mr 
Barber’s speech it is to be hoped that it is not going to raise 
its offer further. 

.-Ml the ministers remember the fatal error they made 
during last year’s miners’ strike. Then they delayed the 
declaration of a state of emergency until the power 
stations were almost out of coal. The powers have been 
taken now, not so much because of any immediate risk 
of a shortage of coal, oil or electricity, but because 
ministers have decided to play this hand by leading out 

trumps. . ^ ^ 

Mr Heath intends constantly to remind the public 


that the reason why shop lights arc dimmed, oflices are 
chillier, and people may soon be limited to 50 miles of 
motoring a week, is because men to whom high wages 
are already being paid, and even higher wages arc being 
offered, are refusing to work normally at a time when a 
bloody little war is causing a temporary shortage of other 
sorts of energy round the world. 

The miners’ ban on overtime, which began on Monday, 
does not pose an immediate threat. Power stations have 
far bigger stocks of coal than they did before last year’s 
miners’ strike; the equivalent of 11 weeks’ supply at peak 
winter rates. 

The power engineers’ overtime ban has had little eflect so 
far, but the Department of Trade and Industry wants to 
arrange an early end to the dispute in order to leave the 
decks clear to lake on the miners. It is eager to pay the 
engineers not to be bttlshy because their skills could be 
needed for complex power switching later in the winter. 
Mr Tom Boardman spent several hours talking to them 
on Tuesday, but with no immediate success. He told them to 
look again a* three parts of the pay code: (a) flexibility pay- 
ments; (b) anomalies; (c> unsocial hours. He is obviously 
praying that they can use the code’s loopholes to burrow 
through the £1 a week dilTerencc between their claim and 
their stage three offer. It is still a bit puzzling to see why 
they can't. 

Apart from a negotiated peace with the power engineers, 
it would be to the Government’s advantage to create a 
crisis atmosphere where it can. The pattern of events that 
would suit it best would be for the miners’ overtime ban 
quickly and sharply to cut production, as the miners them¬ 
selves have said it should. Public opinion should then turn 
against the miners for being greedy and unpatriotic. The 
mine/s’ executive would then decide to call a ballot to see if 
there is a majority for a strike. It would be held, and less than 
55 per cent of the men would probably back the call for a 
.strike. The miners would then be forced to call off both 
strike and overtime ban, and accept the extravagant num¬ 
ber the National Coal Board first thought of(16y per cent). 
Whereupon, other unions would realise that strikes against 
.stage three cannot succeed, and industrial peace would 
descend for another few months. 

This may sound fanciful, but there is still a chance that 
things will work out this way. There is some reason to think 
it is how the moderate element in the miners’ union would 
tike to play it. 
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If the Government can succeed in persuading miners 
that it will not give in once again, there should be no 
problem in getting the 45 per cent blocking vote in any 
miners’ ballot held now. But, to do this, ministers will have 
to nail their colours to the mast. So far, they have been 
afraid of being accused of trying to provoke trouble. More 
blunt speeches in the next few weeks are needed to convince 
the miners that the Government will screw its courage to 
the sticking point. Few miners, outside the two or three 
communist-dominated coalfields, want to take part in a 
purely political strike—unless they feel quite sure of 
winning again. 

The moderates on the executive of the National Union 
of Mineworkers, led by Mr Joe Gormley, have tried 
deliberately to engineer a quick crisis by backing a 
complete ban on overtime. They believe that an early 
ballot would provide them with their best hope of 
securing a vote against a strike, and without much 
bitterness. 

The militants’ strategy is to shut the pits down from 
January 1st. This would require a ballot in the first week 
of December, since a vote takes three weeks to hold. 
The moderates can hardly expect to force a ballot much 
earlier. If they do not, their tactics will have misfired. 
Ministers arc angered by the clever-clever tactics adopted 
by the moderates, which they feel have played into the 
militants' hands. 

The last miners' strike would probably not have 
succeeded but for the effective—and sometimes 
brutally illegal—picketing. The Government has now 
taken steps to provide better policing of strikes that could 
turn nasty. Scotland Yard has set up a special liaison 
centre, under Commander Hope, to deal with illegal 
picketing. It will send special squads to help out local 
forces that do not have enough men to deal with mass 


intimidation. The law on picketing has not been changed 
since 1972, but there are several crucial court cases 
pending. The House of Lords will soon begin hearing an 
appeal against a judgment by the Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Widgery, given last April. Lord Widgery ruled that 
a picket had no right to stand in the middle of a road 
to stop a lorry, even if no violence was involved. 

A major question for stage three is whether the 
Government can salvage some of the debris from last 
week’s wrecking 19 per cent wage increase for firemen, 
which signalled to every militant in every union that 
strikes could pay off. The pay board may still trim the 
award. 

It is a measure of the fatal flexibility of stage three 
that nobody is quite sure which pay deals can be allowed 
and which cannot. The pay board is cagey about giving 
advice until it has every detail of a deal in front of it. 
It is not doing enough to stop those employers, like 
British Rail, who are creating false expectations by 
offering more money than stage three can possibly allow. 
The railway unions have been told that the pay board 
is being kept informed of what is happening. They take 
this to mean that it is tacitly approving of the proposed 
pay restructuring (ie, proposed gross wage inflation). 
If there are rail strikes this winter, both British Rail and 
the pay board will have to share some of the blame. 

As yet, there is no major aggro outside the pits and the 
power stations. But the usu^ autumn round of threats 
and claims is building up. The unions involved are hold¬ 
ing their fire to see what happens to the miners. For the 
third time, the Heath Government’s wage policy will be 
made or broken by them. In the spring of 1972, the 
victory of the miners’ strike cracked the policy. In March 
1973, their surrender ensured its success. Which way 
this autumn? 


Can that import bill ever come down? 

World commodity prices produced most of that eye-popping trade deficit last 
month. By the new year, commodities should be looking distinctly cheaper. 

But oil prices will by then have gone up further 


Any doodles of the cost of Britain’s essential commodity 
imports over the next year can produce some frightening 
sums, and a balance of payments deficit beyond the con¬ 
trol of any decision that can be taken in Whitehall. The 
recent 70 per cent rise in oil prices alone will add an annual 
£500m to the import bill. If there is the further 30 per cent 
rise that is now being widely forecast, Britain will be pay¬ 
ing £720m more for its oil next year, and some think the 
rise in prices next year could be a great deal higher. 

Oil prices alone threaten to gobble up 17 per cent of the 
entire growth in export earnings achieved by Britain during 
the last three years. The extra £1.2 billion that Britain is 
likely to have to pay during 1973 to meet the unprecedented 
prices of food and industrial commodities is taking another 
30 per cent. A lot of effort has been wiped out at a stroke. 

Few people expect that oil prices can be prevented from 
ris^ further in 1974, but many expect that other com 
mridnty prices will drop sharply. Britain has been caught by 


a number of unkind coincidences in the commodity 
markets. 

Since the end of 1971 commodity prices have almost 
doubled. Britain has been especially hurt because both 
farm prices and industrial materials soared together, Most 
other nations avoided the strain that this put on their bal¬ 
ance of payments either because, like America or France, 
the increased costs of industrial raw materials were offset 
by record farm exports or because, like Japan and Ger¬ 
many, they were cushioned by upvalued currencies. For 
Britain there were no such buffers. The peak for prices 
was hit in The Economist indicator last August. Since then 
there has been a 6.3 per cent fall. Because commodity con¬ 
tracts are usually bought three months forward, it was 
August’s peak prices that showed up as a breath-catching 
£3()0m trade deficit for October on Tuesday. 

Although our indicator has come down since August, 
it is still 86 per cent up on eighteen months ago. So 
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Britain will have to pay approximately £1 billion more in 
1973 than in 1972 to get its hands on the same volume of 
the raw materials which it needs. There are no serious con¬ 
trols that the Government can use to make Britain con¬ 
sume significantly less of these commodities, so the balance 
of payments is saddled with the cost. This week thing.s got 
worse as all the base metals—copper, tin. zinc and lead— 
touched new highs. Britain imports around 470,000 tons of 
copper a year. At last year’s average price copper cost 
about £200m in foreign exchange. Today British industry 
is naving to pay £970 a ton; the equivalent of an annual 
£450m. 

Some of these higher prices for imported metals will 
overlap during the next months with the first heavy new 
payments for oil. So stand by for a further run of deficits 
that the Government will be powerless to prevent whatever 
its domestic policies. All that Mr Heath can do is hope that 
commodity prices will come down sharply and soon. They 
probably will. A fall in metal prices was likely even before 
the cut in oil supplies. World industrial production was al¬ 
ready slowing down, and is now likely to slow even more 
obviously as the months pass. A real oil shortage, severe 
enough to restrict manufacturing capacity, would bring 
prices tumbling. Japan, the world’s largest importer of raw 
materials, is backing out of the metals market; and it was 
Japan’s rush to buy commodities, to reduce its balance of 
payments surplus, that sparked the boom a year ago. Now 
Japan has ample stocks which it is unable to use up, with 
its growth rate trimmed from 15 per cent earlier this year 
to a mere 5 per cent (and, see page 127. probably low cr ifit 
introduces a new squeeze this weekend). 

So the tumround in metal prices seems certain. Canny 
speculators are selling forwaid: they are betting that the 
copper price by February will be well below its present 
£970 a ton. For once Whitehall will be wishing them well. 
The latest peak prices are caused by an immediate, and 
somewhat technical, shortage of industrial metals in F.uropc 
and America. Copper reserves on the London Meta! Ex 
change fell to 29,()00 tons this week, one-sixth the level 
earlier this year. But these shortages, to the Government’s 
mixed relief, arc more the product of a boom that has passed 
than an anticipation ofgreater demand. 

Food prices have already come w'ell off the jTcaks that 
they reached last July, the final month of the 1972-73 crop 
season when the world’s granaries were scraping bottom. 
As Britain imports around £2 billion of food a year, any 
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drop in world grain prices, fixed largely in Chicago, brings 
quick relief to Whitehall. With record Russian and North 
American crops now gathered in, the wlicat price has 
dropped 1.S per cent and soyabeans are down 40 per cent 
from the highs earlier this summer. About 68m tons of 
wheat will be available for world trade this .sca.son. which is 
about 10 per cent surplus to the w orld’s likely consumption. 
Prices are staying up as most nations arc buying to replenish 
their depleted stocks, but that is a one-off operatuin. 

Most crop prices arc likely to drop further, and in time 
meat may slip down in line—but Britain will still be paying 
about £5fX)m more in foreign cKchangc for ils I'oikI this 
year than last. So the relief of the last three months is only 
relative. There is also a limit to it. as Britain phases into the 
common market farm policy. Mcanw'hile. w'ool prices, 
which trebled in 1972. leading the commodity boom, have 
come 35 per cent off Ihcir highs. But cotton, the other 
major textile, is at ils peak, follow mg an une.xpeeted short 
fall in America's crop and strong world demand. 

The major consolation to the (iovernment, therefore,is 
that commodity prices should be lower across the Njard 
for the next year. This means that domestic prices should be 
more readily controllable. One g.ue.ss is that total import 
prices for commodities other than oil could drop by £5(X)m 
a yea.^ in the coming months. This would be just about 
what is needed t<^ offset today's higher oil prices. Il would 
go nowhere tow ards offsetting lurthcr oil price increases 
still on the cards. 


Living in a dollar world again 

The Government's tactics have stopped sterling from plunging—even against 
the new strong dollar. No one much cared that gold was demoted again 

The shock tactics of lifting new-style Bank rate to an own interest rate policies, wdiich they claimed had brought 
unprecedented 13 per cent in defence of sterling did that a squirming snake under control, though that was only 
job remarkably well. The pound even managed to gain aftp there had been a hefty flight from the French franc, 
against the dollar, though that has been holding much of Britain acted more smartly in anticipation of trouble, 
its new-found strength. The Bank of England is probably rather than in its wake. One has to admit w'c sometimes 
now feeling the same sort of satisfaction that the Euro learn from experience. 

peans openly expressed in late-September about their But whereas the Europeans were manipulating interest 
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rates with the misguided object of keeping their currencies 
interlocked, the British me defending an independently 
floating excliangc rate. Such defence is against all the 
purist theorj ol' floating. l.Infortunately, other currencies 
are managed, sterling is still undervalued in trading terms, 
and the exacerbation of inflation that downward move¬ 
ments in the rale would bring could put paid to the 
Government's stage three. Britain had little choice. 

For both home and international reasons, the Govern 
ment must hope that it docs not have to hold interest 
rates to these astronomic levels for loo long. They are 
unmistakeably a danger signal. The combined impact of 
the oil crisis and a strong dollar on the balance of pay¬ 
ments of other industrialised countries, at a time when 
growlli is turning down but prices still rising, could 
trigger other defensive moves on both exchange rates 
and interest rates. Then the situation could be frightening. 

The crystal gazers now say that both America and 
Japan face economic recession next year (see page 127). 
The Organisation for ficonomic Co-operation and 
Development secs some compensation for them in the 
expectation that thej- will cream off most of the $5 billion 
surplus on current account it forecasts for the industrialised 
world in 1974. This forecast is half an earlier one, both 
for the total and for America's share of the surplus (now 
guessed at $2 ^ billion). It also thinks that Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries will do all right. That will leave 
Britain, France. Italy and some of the smaller fry well 
and truly fri/./,ling in the red. 

So what IS the outlook now for currencies? The 
phenomenal turnround in the dollar this past month 
should continue, whatever temporary setbacks there may 
be from such alarums as Norway's decision to close its 
exchange markets on Thursday and Friday, on talk of a 
possible upvaluation of its krone of 5 to 10 per cent. Though 
American investors have been watching Watergate and 
the oil crisis, and not liking what they have seen, foreign 
investors have more sensibly looked at America’s greatly 
improved trade balkncc. The feeling has gathered pace 
that the dollar devaluation since December, 1971, was 
grossly overdone and that, even in the face of declining 
interest rates. America should be a good bet for one's 
money. The dollar devaluation since 1971 has now been 
trimmed to under 6 per cent. 

This has naturally put pressures on some other cur¬ 
rencies, chiefly the yen. the D-mark and the Dutch 
guilder. On Tuesday the Bank of Japan “devalued" the 
yen for the third time this month, to Y280 to the dollar, 
about 54 per cent below the level it had held for most of 
the time since February's float. But with ample reserves 
and with capital controls still geared more to keeping 
money out than in, nobody can talk about a yen crisis; 
the danger is that the Japanese may be about to introduce 
a credit squeeze which will make their currency all too 
strong again. The continental currencies look much more 
at sixe.s and sevens. 

The world's money system, therefore, is far from in a 
tidy state and will be under new strains in the coming 
year. But this is the week to emphasise that were it not for 
the greater flexibility in the system, were it not for the 
fapt that most currencies are at least semi-floating, there 
w0uld have been a good deal more worry. Had sterling 
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been on a fixed parity, even the high interest rate fence 
round it would not have prevented a speculative run after 
the worst trade figures in Britain's history. Even the Italian 
authorities, not noted in the past as strong advocates of 
floating, have been saying that movements out of the lira 
would have been much larger this past summer had it not 
been floating. 

The question remains whether planned intervention 
can play a useful function in a fluctuating rate system. It 
certainly cannot in the end buck fundamental economic 
trends. At their regular monthly meeting in Basle on 
Tuesday, European central bankers tried to hatch some 
scheme for co-ordinated intervention. Not surprisingly, 
they wound up merely agreeing with the Americans to 
scrap the two-tier gold system. 

So it was good-bye on Tuesday to the Washington 
agreement of March, 1968, under which member govern¬ 
ments of the old gold pool agreed neither to sell nor buy 
gold on the free market. America takes the view that 
under the International Monetary Fund’s rules this 
leaves centra] banks free only to sell official gold on the 
free market and not to buy from it. More surprisingly, it 
implied that, even if other central banks demur on this, 
no central bank is going to sell any gold in the foresee¬ 
able future anyway. 

The market’s initial reaction was therefore to mark the 
price down only by 7 per cent to $90 an ounce, still more 
than double the now half-abandoned official price. But on 
a longer view, the move opens the door to unfreezing a 
pile of assets; renewed trading of gold among EEC banks 
(at a market-orientated price) now seems only a matter of 
time. The other impoitant implication of the move is 
that it should clear the way to formulating a more rational 
and formal evaluation of special drawing rights (SDRs), 
in place of the present ad hoc arrangements to suspend 
for a matter of months their link with the official gold price. 

But it is not on such technicalities, still less on the 
torments of the floating European snake, that inter¬ 
national discussions should now be focused. The preven¬ 
tion of a beggar-my-neighbour policy os the industrialised 
world slows down is of paramount importance. It is to be 
hoped tliat Mr Heath and M. Pompidou, when they meet 
this weekend, concentrate on that. 
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EMI celebrates 
75th birthday with 
new peaks in earnings and 

progress worldwide 

Points from the annual review by the Chairman, Sir Joseph Lockwood 


“Our finaiunal rt‘sults i'or the year are encuurat^in^, 
and 1 am {^lad to report that j^ood pro^oxvss was mad(* 
by virtually all our businesses worldwide*. 

These jjjood n*sults are due mainly to a greatly 
increased contribution from North America, Uirou^di 
Capitol’s sustained recoveiy and jirofit growth; a 
strong improvement in Europe; a substantially higher 
contribution from our UK electronics and industrial 
operations; and a best-ever result from Thames 
TeUfvision. 

1 liavc* referred in ])revious years to our intcMition to 
develop our business even more strongly in Eunjyie. 

We have the* advantage of well-(‘.stablished comp ini(*s 
in all EEC countries with the exception of 
Luxembourg, and we an* currently pursuing 
energ(‘tically our plans to strengthen in addition to 
our recoi ds and music oi)<*rations, which ar(^ 
acknowlodged leaders -our otlier adivilies in selected 
areas of the continent. 

Our expansion projects range* from new electronics 
businesses to diversification into furllu'r H(*l(ls of 
entertainment and lidsure. 

The year to June 197d has produced most lieart(‘ning 
results. Although international trading problems and 
difficulties still confront us throughout the world, 1 am 
confident that the Group wall furtlier advance this 
coming year in terms of both turnover and 
profitability.** 



1071/7? 

1972/73 

Change 

Sales 

1 000 

£'000 

% 

Uniieti Kingdom 

113.920 

142,945 


Europe 

02,541 

82^405 


North Amcjriod 

53.151 

55.143 


Other overseas countries 

31,435 

40,479 



251,052 

320.972 

) 27 9 

Profit before interest and 
taxation 




United Kingdom 

15.447 

19,361 


Europe 

3,133 

6,101 


North America 

1,091 

3,631 


Olher overseas coiinlnes 

3,117 

4,565 



22,788 

33,658 

,47 7 

Profit before taxation 

Profit attributable to 

18,336 

27,272 

48 7 

ordinary stockholders 

7,29 7 

10,900 

49 4 

Basic < timings pc^r ordinary 




stock unit 

Urdinaiy divideiKi per hOp slock 

10 2p 

148p 

45 1 

unit fgioss e(|iii\/cilent) 

7 bp 

7 9p 



('opics iirilu* aiifl ;ici‘oiints ni.iy lx* Iron) 

(ii oLip Pnliln’ HcKil luns, K.VIJ 1 jmit.i'il. 1^1) i Stiu.in*, 

London VVIA 1 LS.'rolophonr OJ iMi riSS 



EMI after 75 years 

'I'h(* KM J (;ro\*p putiv (‘tnplo\ s Id.OOO pcoj)U* in 12 c-(Jiinti irs. 'I'olnl 
tu»noviM‘i'^ r:i2() ir. illU)n i yi'o/';ind cajiilnl (Miiployod million, 
KMK" vvr)rldv\ i(’i ‘ iK'tivitios include . . . H*o(jnis and tapt' . . . 
mu'-'ic puhhsinnt; . . . ol<‘rtroni(’s . . , domestic aad induslnal 
clyctnadr proflurts ,..t lnr'mas and films hotels and restaurants 
. . live theatre and teh'Vision, 
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International leaders in music, electronics and leisure 
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Sasebo is ready to woili for you 
on land and sea. 



Sasebo is more than a builder of outstanding ships. 
The experience gained over the years as Japan’s 
leading shipbuilder is used in making a wide range 
of industrial machinery, including equipment for the 
steel industry. Steel structures include motor express¬ 
way bridges and high-pressure water gates for dams. 
And marine structures such as rigs and platforms for 
exploiting ocean resources. 

Sasebo is ready to work for you on land and sea. 
And getting in touch with Sasebo is step towards the 
satisfactory completion of your project. 



SMriM Heavy hduMriaa 0».UiL 

fMCIi Tokyo, Japon Telai. J24245 “SSKOOCK" Cobl* Addreii: SASEBODOCK TOKYO 
> tNirVAMi Nagotoki, Japon Telex* 7482-19 "SASEBODOCK SAS" Cable AddreBi. 
SASEeOOOCK SASEBO 


OVmiAf CNVICISi □ U I biihopsgote House. 80 Bishopsgate, London. E.C. 2N. 4AU, Englond Talax; 863886 "SASEBODOCK LDN" UK Coble Add rest’ SASEBODOCK 

LONOONEC2 □ Mm T*rl[ 11 Broodwoy, New York. N.Y. 10004, U S.A. Telexi 421675 ISASE Ul). 222826 ISASEB UR) "SASEBO NEWYORK" USA Coble Adtfretti SASEBODOCK 

NEWYORK □ Nmg CBffNoi Hang Chorg Bldg., 5. Queen's Rood. Central, Hong Kong *:ele)c. HX 4244 "SSKDOC HK" Coble Addresti SASEBODOCK HONGKONG 
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Britain 


The miracle that Ted pulled 
off and nobody saw him do it 


The oddest feature of the present crisis 
is that it follows a year in which Britain 
has beaten the world in controlling 
domestic inflation. If as much attention 
were paid to consumer prices as to the 
trade figures, we would now be top of 
thC'pops. This success has only been 
partly obscured by the efTects of higher 
import costs which have accounted for 
nearly two-thirds of our price increases. 
This is a point that Mr Heath has tried, 
but singularly failed, to put across in the 
Commons, where Mr Harold Wilson 
has been able to bait him for claiming 
Britain's economic difficulties arc the 
"problems of success''. Now no less 
an authority than the Organisation 
for Economic Co operation and Develop¬ 
ment has published data on consumer 
prices in 22 member countries that go 
a long way to bear him out. 

Most of the OECD figures refer to 
prices in September, 1973 (1970- 
100). In the three years since 1970, 
sixteen countries have enjoyed a 
slower rate of inflation than Britain. 
But shorten the time-scale and the 
picture changes. Over the past 18 months, 
13 countries did better than us. Com 
pared with a year ago, 11 did better; 
on a six-month comparison, nine. Over 
the three months to September only 
Austria, Switzerland and Germany 
beat us. 

Even these figures do noi full 


justice to Britain's achievement. Imports 
are more important to us than to most 
other countries of about the same size 
and our import prices have risen more 
than any others’. Subtracting the effect 
of higher import costs on inflation, 
Britain comes out with the slowest 
home produced inflation of all. It would 
be sad if the struggles and sacrifices of 
the past year were in vain. It is bad luck 
that, though a miracle has been achieved, 
nobexly seems to notice. 

The miracle has been neglected partly 
because the rate of inflation here has 
only been checked at an unacceptably 
high level and not clearly reduced. 
Most other countries have suffered a 
savage rise in their rates of inflation. 
Half the OECD member countries 
now have double-figure inflation, 
seven have rates upwards of 10 per 
cent higher than Britain's. In Japan 
prices have recently been rising at more 
than 20 per cent a year. 

This success has also been over¬ 
shadowed by the trade deficit, also 
the consequence of what has been 
happening abroad. Up to September 
the current account would have remained 
in small surplus but for the worsening 
of our terms of trade. The volume of 
exports has been nearly keeping pace 
with the rise in the volume of imports. 

Sterling might not have fallen so far 
if more people had given the Govern 



It's a wedding / went to. not a wake 


meni credit for what it achieved in 
controlling prices. The traditional 
British habit of seeing only what is bad 
in our own country has done enormous 
damage E^ach time the pound has fallen, 
the trade balance has got worse and so 
has inflation. 

Thanks to this, the neglected miracle 
may be over before people realise that 
it has lx*gun. The Gcwernmenl seems 
to have made a large part of inflation 
disappear as if by magic. In the past 
year the prices of industry's basic 
materials and fuels have risen no less 
than 42 per cent, while shop prices 
have risen less than lOper cent in the same 
time. 

Part of the explanation is that it takes 
time for materials to pass into finished 
products and arrive on shop shelves, 
anything from a few days to a year or 
more for some heavy engineering 
goods. Six months ago materials and 
fuel prices were up only 20-25 per 
cent on a year. 

Among other costs, wage rises were 
successfully slowed, at least for a time, 
during stages one and two of the 
Government’s wage controls, while pro¬ 
ductivity shot ahead with booming out¬ 
put. The result was that labour costs per 
unit output, which is what counts in 


Top of the pops % cha nges, yoar to second quarter, 1973 
Imports 


Britain 

Sweden 

Canada 

USA 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

France 

Denmark 

Norway 

Germany 


% of 

Spending 

22.0 

23-6 

24.9 

5.4 

46.3 

31.8 
14.7 

30.9 
42.6 
20.0 


Price rises 
27.5 

9.7 

8.7 
16 8 

6.1 

4.7 
5.0 
6.0 
1.9 
4.5 


Effect of 
imports on 
home prices 
6.1 
2 3 
2 2 
0.9 
2 8 
1 5 
0.7 
1.9 
0.8 
0.9 


Consumer 
price rise 
9.5 
6.2 
6 5 
5 6 
8.7 
8 0 
7.3 
8.9 
8.0 
8.2 


Home-made 

inflation 

3.4 

3 9 

4 i 
4.7 
5-9 

6.5 

6.6 
7.0 

7.2 

7.3 


Effective 
devaluation 
4.6 
0 7 
3.8 
7 1 

4 1.8 

-j 9.0 
J 5 0 
T 7 3 
^ 7 1 

r 1 1 .0 


Sourcffy nPCDundN^tWest 
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The inflation league 

.% change in consumer prtces. annual rates 

MiriHlST INFLATIONys^ 

Last 3 months 

1 Greece 

2 Japan 

3 Canada 

4 Au':rralia 
T) United Stales 

6 Luxemburg 

7 France 

8 Reigiijiii 
8 Sweden 

in Itdiv 
10 Denmark 
in Norway 
13 Holland 
»14 Britain 
15 Austria 
1fi Switzerland 
17 Germany 


1870 ► 18 12 G 3 months 

pricing, were up only 5 per cent in the 
year to the second quarter (the latest 
period for which there are any 
estimates). 

Prices also include taxes. Value 
added tax. excise duties and the like 
account for JI per cent of average 
prices in the shops and a good deal 
more on many individual items. As 
these have been unchanged they have 
had a dampening ciTect on the total 
price rise. Some credit must also be 
given to Sir Arthur Cockfield and his 
Price Commission. Controls had some 
success in stages one and two, even 
l[u>ugh the regular release of lists of 
approved price increases gave a 
different impression. 

But botlled-up prices spell trouble 
for the future, particularly if, as now 
seems likely, the fall in commodity 
prices faiics to materialise on time. The 
retail price index for October, out on 
Friday, is likely to show another sharp 
rise. Biead will also cost more, by about 
Ip a loaf, from November 19ih. The 
Price Commission no longer announces 
every increase it sanctions, only those 
rejected or cut back, li announced this 
one as the bakers got only half the ri.se 
they asked for. 



Nationalised industries 

Stage three aids 

To keep the nationalised industries in 
line in stage three and to stop them 
bitching for price increases, the Govern¬ 
ment is making cash grants roughly 
equal to their deficits. Helping them this 
way is getting mighty expensive but it 
helps to keep the cost of living down, 
however artificially. A bill published 
last Friday puls the total for the three 
that have not been dealt with individually 
(gas, electricity and telecommunications) 
at £l46m for the three financial years, 
1970-71 to 1972-73. The Government 
is obviously prepared for things to gel 
much worse, since the bill allows for 
up to fSOOm to be paid out to these 
three alone for this financial year and 
next. 

The others have been treated no less 
generously to help ofFset the vorst 
efTects of voluntary and compulsory 
price restraint since 1971. The £42.5m 
accumulated deficit of the postal service 
was written otT last March. Grants were 
given to the railways (£27m) and the 
National Bus Company (£7m) before 
both met their legal obligation to break 
even. Coal and steel underwent major 
financial surgery so that they entered 
the EEC with a clean .slate. And, on 
Wednesday, the Steel Corporation finally 
persuaded the Government it could push 
up its prices: by 9 per cent plus extras 
where it has a monopoly, and by at least 
14 per cent where it competes with the 
private steel industry. 

Yet the nationalised industries all 
reckon they deserve more. The elec¬ 
tricity industry, which stands to gain 
around £90m right now from the new 
bill, reckons that since 1970 it is £165m 
down on what it would have earned 
w'ithout price restraint. This is an impos¬ 
sible sum to cross-check since it makes 
no allowance for the benefits gained from 
restraint on others and the Government 


has rightly refused to enter into any argu¬ 
ment, But the industry is more worried 
about the long-term distortion of the 
demand for electricity if it continues to 
be sold for less than it costs. There are 
already unofficial estimates that the 
industry will have to invest several hun 
dreds of millions more to cope with this 
extra demand. 

Electricity got a 41 per cent average 
price increase in October. But even 
though this was hcavil> biased against 
domestic users, who now pay 7^ per cent 
more, they are still paying a grossly 
uneconomic price. And now the industry 
is seriously discussing whether it should 
discourage sales of consumer goods, 
especially through its own showrooms. 
It may be politically impossible for the 
Government to let these industries put up 
their prices while it is pleading wage 
restraint, but a load of trouble is building 
up in consequence. 

Gas industry is also expecting a loss 
this year, of around £30m-£40m, and is 
expected to get a handout of around the 
same amount. So far, gas has had no luck 
in getting a price increase. It was turned 
down by the price commission in stage 
two on a technicality. 

The telecommunications side of the 
Post Office had been consistently profit 
able until 1972-73, when it lost around 
£10m. It had a price increase last month 
that should bring in around £55m in a full 
year, so there are hopes it will not be 
queueing up with a Ixjggiiig bowl this 
time next year. Whatever happens, this 
part of the business will not be able to 
finance internally the scheduled half of 
its investment programme. The postal 
service is in much worse shape. It lost 
£42.5m last year and will barely hold 
that following the increase to a 3 tP 
stamp in September. The Post Office is 
looking again for economies (its plans are 
expected soon) but it is unlikely that the 
Government will change its mind and 
allow loss-making deliveries to be 
dropped. 

The frightening thing is how much 
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PEKING 


lake a 
PIA special 



Destination Peking-Shanghai 

PK712. Every Wednesday. Depart 
London 0930 via Paris/Rome/Cairo/ 
Karachi. Connects PK750 Karachi/ 
Islamabad/Peking/Shanghai. PK714 
departs every Friday 1245 via Frankfurt/ 
Beirut/Damascus/Dhahran/Karachi 
Connects PK752 Karachi/Islamabad/ 
Peking/Shanghai. 

(There are three PIA flights a week 
from New York to London). 

By flying north from Karachi over the 
Karakoram mountains, PIA slashes 4X< 
hours off the old flying time to Peking: by 
taking the shortest possible route 
(3,192 miles) in the shortest possible time 
(7K. hours). 

Passengers can stop over at Karachi or 
Islamabad in Pakistan on the way to Peking, 
or on the way back. And with the help of 
PI A's travel experts, they are all set to 
enjoy an unforgettable touring experience. 


PIA 

imiSTAN mERNATIOHAL AIRLINES 



Can any portfolio afford 
to neglect 45% of the free 
world's economic output? 





Most portfolios are spread over different industries and 
sectors of the economy. None deliberately omits a major 
growth sector, yet many are without an investment in the 
world's biggest growth sector— America. Generating about 
of the total economic output ol the free wt^rld, 
America and C anada are rich m natural resources. land 
and technology with political syslenis geared lo exploit 
them. Noith America, however, is not easily accessible to 
British investors. It is asking a lot of someone busy 
keeping up-to-date with the li.K. stock market to master 
Wall Street (with around 4.()()() stocks Ljuoled) as well. 

Stewart American 1 uiid is an aulliorised Unit Trust and 
was set up lo take the dillicullies out of investing in North 
America, lo gi\e professional advisers and their clients 
the means to deal m Arr.* Mca without having t(^ keep up 
with every share or to struggle with complex oveiscas 
investment regulations. Although the fund is new. Stewart 
f und Managers, the investment managers of Stewart 
American I und, is the contmuatu)n of a managcmenl 
team which has been itnesting in .America for 100 years 
something more than a hcadslarl. If you would like to 
know more, contact Robert Kemp, Managing Director, 
or post coupon to 

Stewart Unit Trust Managers lad., ( harlotle Square, 
r.dinbLirgh r:H2 4HW. Tel: 031-226 3271. 


Plea.sc .supply full details about Stewart American Fund 

NAMU —. 

ADDRESS... 


Not applicable in Kiic 


Stewart American Fund 


A fit the Assdr i.^liofi ol Uml Ti u',t fVlriO(t(|oi s 
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THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED 


Group in good shape 
for future expansion 

Sir Isaac Wolfson, Bart., Chairman. 


The following are extracts from the Report and Accounts for the /pfir 
ended 31st March, 1973. 

RECORD RESULTS 

Group results for the year showed « satisfactory increase in both 
pretax and after lax profits. Profits after taxation attributable to 
equity storkholdors rose to £47.3 million from £37.6 million In 
addition Capital Profits lor the* year amounting to £5 million have 
been transferrerj direct to reserves 

DIVIDEND 

A final dividend of 12 6% (gross equivalent 18%) is recommended 
making a total tor the year of 22..^75% (gross equivalent 32i%). 
This dividend is covered nearly three times and is the maximum 
permitted 

REVIEW 

The excellence ol the year’s results, to which all Divisions made 
an improved contribution, has to be viewed against the back¬ 
ground ol an expanding economy, & large increase in personal 


incomes, and accelerated buying by the public in the last quarter 
of the financial year anticipating the introduction of V.A.T. 
Overseas sales reached almost £100 million and profits rose by 
over £2i million partly attributable to currency exchange rates 

PROSPECTS 

The Group is in very good shape for future expansion. Our 
diversified yet homogeneous pattern of activities is a source ol 
strength. We have made considerable improvements In our 
techniques of planned merchandising, marketing, systems, 
financial controls and cash flow, and perhaps most important 
in the field of human relations. 

Our financial resources in terms of both current assets and 
property are exfroinely strong and we are in a position to examine 
every available opportunity and to expand both by internal growth 
and by further suitable acquisitions. 

Finally, I am pleased to report that the results for the first four 
months show a satisfactory increase and we are hopeftil that the 
current year will show a further overall improvement 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 1969-1973 


— 

Year ended 
31st March 

Group Profit 
before Taxation 

Taxation 

Cash Flow 

Net 

Current Assets 

Ordinary 

Stockholders 

Funds* 

1969 

£48,420,000 

£21,853,000 

£14,978.000 

£134,131,000 

£173,376.000 

19/0 

£50,803,000 

£22,815,000 

£17,579,000 

£142,458,000 

£186,640,000 

1971 

£52,847,000 

£21.025,000 

£22,814,000 

£164.434,000 

£205,080,000 

1972 

£60.680,000 

£22,809,000 

£31,025.000 

£176,598,000 

£230,199,000 

1973 

£77,708.000 

£29,989.000 

£48.899,000 

£222,048,000 

£277,199,000 


GUS operates over 2,750 Mail Order and Retail Establishments in the United Kingdom and Overseas 



Sheraton has a new hotd 
only 10 minutes frmn downtown. 



Single rooms from 

U.S. $19.30* 


*Based on Rls 1305 - Rls 1840 
including service charge. 


Send your clients to the convenient Arya-Sheraton Hotel. 
Located in picturesque North Tehran, overlooking the 
city and the Alborz Mountains. Only a 10 minute drive 
from downtown. And 15 minutes from the airport. 

204 air-conditioned guest rooms. Olympic size pool. Dining 
and dancing in the beautiful rooftop Peacock Supper Club 
with its fantastic views of the city. Complete meeting 
facilities including two ballrooms with seating capacities 
for 1,(XK) and 1,200. Lobby shopping arcade with banking, 
travel agency and car rental services and Iranian 
handicrafts shop. 

For reservations call one of the Sheraton numbers listed 
below. Full commissions F>aid prompth. 


United Kingdom. Ask operator for Freefone 2067 
Paris 225.42.63 telex 29688 

Brussels 12.30.78 telex 22989 

Frankfurt 29.22.15 telex 414115 

Hamburg .34.24.46 telex 216-2720 


Hot! 

SHERATON HOTELS & MOTOR INNS. A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF IIT 
AVENUE PAHLAVI AT BIJAN.TEHRAN, IRAN TELEPHONE 68.30.21 


Duaseldorf 1.46,51 
Amsterdam 23.65.66 
Madrid 222-6357 

Milan 65.00.47 


telex 858-8430 
telex 16272 

telex 38431 
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hidden subsidy there may be on lop of 
these handouts. With the railways, for 
example, the official loss is only £27m, 
yet the actual total subsidy is nearer 
£140m. The Government is" hoping to 
put the industry’s finances on a different 
basis, ending the annual legislation 
needed to wipe off the inevitable deficit. 
One idea being canvassed is for the 
taxpayer to take over paying for the 
track costs, which would probably be 
little different in practice from the present 
total subsidy. It is possible that this 
change might be included in the Govern 
ment's latest thinking on the railways, 
which is expected to be released in the 
next few weeks. 

Unions 

Red alert 


Mr Woodrow Wyatt made himself un 
popular this week with the communist 
party, with his former chief whip. Lord 
Aylestone, now at the Independent 
Broadcasting Authority, and with a 
fair number of trade union officials up 
and down the country, all of whom 
would much have preferred that he had 


BUSINESS^ BRITAIN 

not revived the issue of communist 
infiltration into the unions in an hour 
long television documentary on Tuesday 
evening. The IBA even went to the 
lengths of insisting on the removal of 
Mr Wyatt’s concluding plea for more 
postal billots for union elections and 
for more ballots conducted under the 
supervision of the Filcctoral Reform 
Society, something that many unions do 
already. 

In an understandably angry letter to 
The Times on Wednesday, Mr Wyatt 
challenged this censorship when 
every day commenUitors on the BBC and 
commercial broadcasting air far more 
controversial views 

and got a limp and unconvincing reply 
from the IBA on Thursday. 

Some odd things have come to light 
in recent union elections: the engineers 
have had to rule on two where the results 
appear to have been rigged in favour of 
the left wing and the losing candidate 
returned {The Economist last week, 
page 101). In the course of Mr Wyatt’s 
programme, Mr Andy McKeown. man¬ 
ager of Industrial Research and Informa 
tion Services, estimated that there were 
now 175 communists seiving as full 
time officials in the engineering branch of 
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the Amalgamated Union of Engineering 
Workers alone, of whom he estimated 
40 were card-carrying members and up 
to another 40, fellow travellers. In Mr 
Jack Jones’s Transport and General 
Workers Union, where communists were 
disqualified from holding office until 
recently, up to 15 on the 36-member 
executive were said to be relied upon to 
back the communist line. 

The left-wingers among the unions 
professed to be complacent about this, 
the train drivers' Mr Ray Buckton saying 
that he did not think communist control 
of a union was “"anything to be afriiid of". 
The communists on the programme, 
mainly the party's ‘ idustrial organiser, 
Mr Bert Ramelson, and Mr Jimmy Reid, 
organiser of the shipbuilders’ work-in 
on the Upper Clyde, claimed to he the 
consciences of the Labour party and Mr 
Ramelson described the communist 
function as to bring about ““a swing in 
policies towards the left" in the unions 
and the Labour party. Union moderates 
like the electricians' Mr Frank Chappie 
and the engineers’ Mr John Boyd both 
accepted that the communists could 
become the dominant influence wherever 
they got a hold. 

The IBA may have felt that the com- 


Here comes the taxi-bus 


The call for a strike by Lundon cabbies 
on the day of the royal wedding, to sup 
port their claim for a 40 per cent fare 
ri.se, was boycotted by most of them, but 
fares will probably rise 15-20 per cent 
before Christmas anyway. Furthermore, 
in the longer term, some big changes are 
likely in the taxi scene. Taxis are regu 
lated under archaic laws, one dating back 
to 1831. The Home Secretary has to 
rubber stamp the minutest change, such 
as reducing the size of a taxi rank in 
Blackpool from five to four cabs. The 
Home Office wants to shift the whole 
responsibility for regulating the local 
taxi trade to the local authorities. 

The London cabbies themselves have 
novel ideas for new forms of service. 

Fares round the wor ld 

2 people. 

1 mile 
P 

U'ndon 24 

Rome 29 

Paris 38 

New York 43 

Brussels 44 

Hamburg 46 

Stockholm 48 

These fares omit the complicated systems 
of charging for time wasted in traffic jams, 
which would particularly increase the costs 
in Paris. * Compulsory _ 


which would bring fares per head for 
shared taxis down to little more than 
the cosi nt a bus fare. Under present 
law cabbies may not make up a full load 
from pas.sengers who happen to be going 
the same way, although the cost for five 
people sharing a cab could often be com¬ 
parable to fares on public transport. The 
Licensed Taxi Drivers’ Association is 
proposing a new six to eight seat cab 
with a board on the front saying where 
the driver is going to, and how many 
scats he has left. Anyone ‘ravelling in 
that direction could simply wave the 
cab down. 

The LTDA began as a splinter group 
from the Transport and General Workers 
Union, but now possibly has as many 
members as the cab section of the Trans 
port union. Not to be outdone, the union 
also wants a new service. It has an idea 
that would be easier to fit in with existing 
law, but would be loss flexible. Cabs 
would wait at ranks for a full comple¬ 
ment of passengers on busy routes, like 
Oxford Street. The union also wants the 
GLC to employ the drivers, and suggests 
the GLC suDsidise the sendee. 

The GLC is very aUi acted to the idea 
of shared taxis on popular routes, but less 
enthused about subsidising them (which 
would be unnecessary anyway), or 
employing the drivers. There would be a 
problem with Ivondon Transpoi^ such a 
service would be bound to hit its slower 



Going my way? 


and not much cheaper buses. Also, the 
GLC feels it has too many transport 
problems on its plate to be ready to 
relieve the Home Office of taxis yet 
None of this would make the tradi¬ 
tional London cab obsolete. The 
British Leyland model is expensive at 
over £2,()00, but has gocxl leg room, a 
small turning circle, and low fuel con¬ 
sumption. Besides, London’s fares are 
lower than in any comparable city. A 
driver’s earnings depend on the hours he 
works, but probably average over £40 a 
week. The main burden of inflation falls 
on the proprietors, and some of the larger 
ones seem to be making losses. This will 
provide the excuse for the Home Office 
to approve a major fare increase, within 
stage three. 


Usual tips 
% 

15 

None 
IQ 12 
15 
20 ' 
None 
10 
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Ramelson ~ swinging policies left 


munisls on the programme did sufficient 
damage to their own cause by appearing 
as professional revolutionaries. Even 
Mr Jimmy Reid did not do as well as 
usual and came over as less the lovable 
Clydeside radical and much more the 
dedicated party man. But was that suf 
ficienl reason for preventing Mr Wyatt 
rubbing the message home with such 
obvious truths as 

It's OK to be a coiTimunisi and support coinmu 
nisi policies if you know what you are doing. 
Tlic safest way to slop it happening by accident 
in the unions is by having a postal vote which is 
sent to everybody's home and relumed to a 
botiy like the Flectoral Reform S»>ciety to 
count. Once union officials count their own 
votes, there's always a danger ofa fiddle. 

Anglia Television was responsible 
for the Wyatt programme and now 
Thames Television is making its own 
inquiries into the most recent alleged 
ballot riggings. The IB A had better sort 
out its ideas of what constitutes fair 
comment before then. 

Interest rates 

Here we go _ 

The Bank of England not only went 
back, in all but name, to the old Bank 
rale, but also to the old rules. The clear 
ing banks were told flatly to bring their 
base rales into line; and so they promptly 
did. moving them up 2 full points to an 
all lime high of 13 per cent. Prime 
corporate customers now pay 14 p>er 
cent for ihcir money, personal borrowers 
up to 18 per cent—indeed for them, 
it is now cheaper to borrow on formal 
personal loans, except at the Midland 
and Williams and Glyn's which have 
increased those rates as well. 

The oanks would probably have had 
to adjust their base rates by the full 
*v\hack anyway, for none was well 
olaced to meet the new call for another 
;2 per cent, or nearly £600m, in special 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

deposits. They had all expected a con- 
tinued steady growth in demand for 
advances at the old interest rates; even 
now, they may have to rely on rationing 
rather than pricing to keep lending 
within bounds. And few have any 
illusions about their ability to control 
company arbitrage operations if base 
rates were again allowed to lag 
significantly behind market rates. 

At mid October the average reserve 
ratio of the London clearing banks 
was only 1.2 per cent above the 12! 
per cent minimum—and Williams and 
Glyn's ratio was right at the floor. 
Admittedly, the 2 per cent call for 
special deposits is not immediate: it 
will come in four equal bites, at fort 
nightly intervals beginning on November 
28th. Also this spans a period in which 
bank reserve positions would normally 
be cased by government deficit financing 
— and large sales of gilts to the non 
bank public do not seem likely for a 
while (see page 34). Even so, the banks 
are already relying increasingly on 
relatively expensive money market funds 
to balance their books. 

This, of course, is just what the 
authorities intend. They do not want 
the growth in bank lending (and thus in 
the money supply) to continue at its 
recent pace; the October money stock 
figures, due next week, arc expected 
to be appalling. And, in the meantime, 
ministers arc desperately keen to protect 
the building societies from the full 
impact of higher interest rates. 

Mortgages 

Crossed fingers 

The building societies will almost ccr 
lainly try to sit out the high interest 
rates, hoping for better times in the new^ 
year. The banks are still not being allowed 
to pay more than 9 V per cent bank interest 
on deposits under ilOfiOO. This will 
cushion the societies to some extent; 
but there arc still sufficient reasons for 
gloom. A number of investors keep 
£10,000 (the maximum investment) in 
each of a number of building societies. 
Some of this money may have moved out 
already in the last month or two, but 
the total still remaining could be as high 
as £2(X)m. Some of this is bound to start 
shifting now. 

The credit squeeze will also persuade 
some people to use their building society 
savings to pay off their overdraft. And 
the banks have long since stopped advis¬ 
ing customers to move surplus money 
out of their accounts and into a building 
society. Perhaps surprisingly, a miserable 
stock market is not good for building 
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society business either; in a bear mar¬ 
ket, there are few' gains seeking a tempor¬ 
ary home. All in all, the societies' net 
inflow this month may well end up worse 
than October’s £127m—which itself was 
not really enough to keep up a reasonable 
level of lending. 

Bicycles 

Daisy, Daisy 

It was Incoming quite hard to buy a 
bicycle even before there was talk of 
petrol rationing. As many bikes are now' 
being sold in Britain as in the 193()s. 
after a long period in the doldrums 
when they were thought of largely as 
kids’ stuff. The Americans caught the 
idea that cycling is fun, in California 
to start with, in the late 1960s. It is now' 
the rage in Britain and continental 
Europe too. British bike manufacturers 
are booming. 

Exports arc over 60 per cent of their 
sales and fetched £22.2m in 1972, 
half to America. Raleigh, a division of 
Tube Investments, has over 80 per cent 
of the export market and 70 per cent of 
the home market. It has been hard 
pushed to keep up with demand. Home 
sales this year are expected to have 
jumped from 724,000 bikes in 1972 to 
nearly 9(X),000 with Im forecast for 
1974, In these conditions imports have 
also received a boost: the main foreign 
supplier is Steyr Daimler Puch, an 
Austrian firm that is also challenging 
Honda in the moped market. 

Raleigh is expanding its manufac¬ 
turing facilities abroad as well as at 
home, where they are mainly concen¬ 
trated at Nottingham. It already makes 
cycles in Ireland, Malaysia, Nigeria. 
Holland, India and South Africa. This 
rather imperial flavour is now to be 
diluted by the addition of assembly 
facilities in America and manufacture in 
Canada. This should not mean a sharp 
cut in exports, however, because 
Raleigh expects to sell 600,(X)0 bikes 
in America alone this year, against 
534,(XK) there from all exporters last year. 
The company's share of the American 
market is still less than 10 per cent, so 
there should be more to go for, despite 
a Japanese challenge. 

Bikes galore _ 

No of bicycles sold 000s 



1967 

1972 

% 

change 

Abroad 

761 

1,126 

48 

At home 

531 

724 

36 

Imported 

1 1 

74 

570 

Total production 

1,281 

1.776 

39 
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Ibkaiis 
the captal 
of Japan. 

When you get acquainted with fokai Bank, necessarily become acquainted with Japan's lokaido megalopolis. tJial's 

where 'lokai Bank maintains the lion's share of its over 200 domestic offices. 

The Tokaido megalopolis in the heart of Japan, with Tokyo on the norlhein end and Osaka on ihe sc^ulh, is an 
industrial/financial/shipping region unparalleled in any other country. It is as if New York, Pittsburgh, (.hieago, Dettoil, 
Birmingham and Southern California were all located within 400 miles of each other. 

Not only did lokai Bank get its name fiom the Tokaido region, it's also where we get our capital. We are most active in the 
most active part of japan. 

Which is a fine thing for you to remember the next lime you have dealings in Japan We know lokaido like no other bank. 
Which means we know Japanese business like no other bank. 





Before you buy 
any business jet, look into 
its family background 


In a full decade of operation, Sabre business 
jets have compiled a record no one else can equal. 
Rockwell Sabre 60* and its family of Sabre jets 
have flown more than 2,035,(XX) hours and over one 
billion miles. All in maximum comfort and safety, 
at airline speeds, while operating for less money 
than competing airplanes. 

An impressive but not surprising record. 
Because these airj)lanes come from Rockwell 
International and their family tree rc^ads like the 
histoiy ol aviation—we*ve been designing and 
building high-iierfonnance aircraft and spacecraft 
for close to 40 years. 

What this moans to you is that you can rely on 
the Rockwell Sabre 60 to be an eflicient piece of 
business eiiuipmenl that will provide a good return 


on your investment. We will help keep it that way 
with fully equipped service bases in strategic 
locations. 

A demonstration trip is the best way to see 
how the Rockwell Sabre 60 can meet your business 
travel requirements. For complete information 
about our line of business jets, including facts about 
finance and lease plans, contact John Doyle, 
Director European Sales. Telephone 33-50-36, 

Box 153, 1215 Airport, Geneva, Switzerland. Or 
write Cieneral Aviation Divisions, Rockwell 
International, Department E8, Bethany, 

Oklahoma 73008, USA. 







In the days of Tutankhamun, construction took a mighty been vastly different. 

long time and a great deal of hard labour. For Cosejey's range of lattice portal frames, together 

instance, it is estimated that construction of the Great with Coseley's wealth of experience gained around the 

Pyramid at Gizeh. which covers an area of 13 acres world, means that garage showrooms and workshops 

and is 480 ft. high, involved 100,000 men for 30 years. are available for quick erection anywhere. Call Coscley 

Had Coseley been around using their solid joists for a building to your specification. Tombs for Pharaohs 

and lattice portal frame construction, things would have take a little longer. 



Coseley Buildings Linnited, Lanesfield, Wolverhampton WV4 6LF. Tel: 0902 43101. Telex: 338330 
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Some cheap products 
of the plastics age? 
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You know dll dboul (lioosinj* Ihf righi tool lor 
lh('|ob. 

Al BP Ch('mi( dis, wo use a Icssei-known dckigo: 

Choose* Ihf* righi mdteridl ior thu job. 

A point W(* think our seloclion ot products 
proves dclmirdbly. 

All dre first c Idss esainples of plastic s used as a 
product in their own tight.Not as a cheap substitute. 

Plastics are enabling the dr'signt*! to crc'.ite 
products that fulfil a function soinetinie's not 
possible? with e onventional matf'iials. 

These products are the* r(>.sult of e o-ope ration 


with our ( ustoineisleadingto llic< aielul seler tKiii 
ot the light matr'iialloi the |ob.And talking of 
(iistome*rs,hov\ about you'* 

It yoLi'ie working in plaslK s,or thinking ol 
working in plastie .s, talking to us c ould he a vr-iy 
good move 

We'd like to help you prolitahly di 'vek )| > yyui 
produe't. 

BP (. he'niie a!s Inlei nat u inal I imite'i I 
Devonshire* House*, Pie e adillyl ondonWIX hAY. 
rele*phon(‘;{)1-(32‘»«tth7 


lireiiii PVC , K»j;,uJex Mld’t, BF'jiols sivtent fhe iMi n !<* ujlilie'f-, IC'..itioi pe-Se lil'iiii|i!e*ni I'oK 

Miiiile* f*V(. blonds Poiybliit k mliih caioof liltU k i de ifiale h,> "llf'homl lufiliei it inloif mg ii 

( I’lloborid |»(»lyostof and [ilii'ni tin iesiiis.f.piik pa '■isms hi- rm aor! I p.i'k lain t**- 'Ihoem 'k'n 
I'nlyblond''PolybItUk'Ct'ilobond' Ipnk aivl'HP • ‘hieltl ,in'icgisn ireJ ti.me reeks B'H.hIh, 
nianufae luroci by nisiugil VA iising .1 HI'f h*..mKalsi 


BP chemicals 

The people to talk about plastics. 
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Sheraton has 

spectacular hotels 
all over Europe. 




tYoin lirusst'ls to Ijsbon, from 
Munich to the isliind ol' Madeira 
And then's a conv(*nient rit'w 
Sheraton ri^hl at Lontion Airport 
Th(* rahiiloiis Sheraton-t'openhayen 
only two blocks from Tivoli 
Clardt'iis. A fantastic Slu ratun 
Hotel in the lieart of Sto(‘kholni 
Now then' are inori' than ‘^00 
I'xciting Slieraton Hotels antt 
Motor Inns around the world 
all ac ross Ivurope, 

Alrica/Middle Kiisl, Asia/J'aeific, 
Latin America, and coast to 
coast in the I Inited State's. Hawaii 
and ('anada. 


Un thi' romaiilic ibldnd ol Mjdc'iro the 
.spcct.iculfir new resort Madeira-Sheraton 
o-'crlooKs Ihc' Bay of f-uoLhcil 


The fabulous newSharaton-Munich has 
d year round indoor pool and a convenient 
location near the interndtional airport 



The Mparktiru) new 
30 storey Lisbon-Sheraton 

IS Portugal's 
"Hotel of thi:' VcMr 



Kor immc'clialo reservations c-all: 
I ^K. Freefone 2067 
Amsterdam 23.65.65 
Brussels 12.30.78 
CVipenha^en 01- I t 35 35 
Dusseldorf 1.36.51 
Frankfurt 20.22.15 
HariiburK 33.23.15 
Lisbon 56.39.11 
Madrid 222-6357 
Milan 65.00.37 
Miinicli 11.98.11 
Paris 225.32.63 
Stockholm 08-13 26 00 


*or have your travel af;ent call 


The fantastic new Bruusels-Sheraton 
IS in the heart of the fast-growing 
Miirihdftan Cent-e 





Sheraton Hotels in Europe 


BRUSSl LS -LU'iNHAGr'M 


S -li RAlONHOlFtS ANDMOIORlNNFj, A WUHlDWIDt StRViCtOf-' II* 
LONDON f iLATHROW i ISBON • MADEIRA • MUNICH ■ PARIS ('74) ■ STOCKHOLM 
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aworidwide 
name in 
transport 
andtradhg 

Oce.'-i'i has b' cn a inaior frt.''., in frf'ipl't ti.n . iirtation 
tor :Tiori' ttian ac'f'ntuiv Tiow Iru' skill';. wIik h Made 
ttu' O' ean Group an undisputc'^ leader i[i ihr' (..iip.o 
liner n.ide have been devidoped lo establi'.h a iieiHht 
di'.nihuii'ai nr.'lwork aci'.r hr ■ work! - ii.ri.l'’'" b/ a . .els 
f;l u'.et i. '('0 million. 

1 he Oeean Gm'UP mr.ludes 

Blue Funnel and Glen Lines-F.ir > a .bt .T./mm 
cargo liner services 

Elder Dempster Lines- We‘ t Afri('.'iri cargo linei 
services. 


Ocean Titan - Super tanker and bulk (<irtiets 
Wm. Cory-'Jil arul solid nre' distribution Wlia'taj’C 
jrifl lightr'iage Iowiige and agg. 'agates 
Ocean inchcape Limited (60% lidding)- Oifstiore 

supplies and services. 

Cory Distribution Services- Grocery and allied 
trades distribnuon 

McGregor Swire Air Services- Inicrriation u .m 
torwa.dinj; 

McGregor Cory Cargo Services- lnt< rri,it:iaial 
surtace torwarding 

Repcon (UK)-Contairic;r/trailer repair and mainlenance 
And I'- a partner iti 

Overseas Containers Limited (40;g holding;- 
Australian arid Far E.istcrn cont. itier sruvices. 

Panocean Shipping and Terminals (5(;% holding)- 
Worldwide parcel tanker service 

Ocean Transport & Trading Limited 

(formerly 1 he OL^Mfi Steam Sh.p Company l.t'i) 




India Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool L2 ORB. 

Tel:051-236 9292 
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The future begins here... and now! 


Penr}iOS Collefro is an independent Kiris’ 
boarding school whose purpose it is to train 
girls to be able to earn their own living, and 
be('ome useful members of society. Neither 
a cramming nor a finif*hing school, Penrhos 
IS a happily-disciplined place where, by a 
close and rrmtinuous process of personal 
encouragement and development, the most 


is made of every girl's natural abilities: and 
where, over a period of years, she becomes a 
poised, thinking individual. Whether or not 
she graduates into a profession (as many do) 
Penrhos enables a girl to make the most of 
life and of herself. 

A PENRHOS EDUCATION PUTS A GHIL’S 
P^UTURE IN HER OWN .HANDS. 


PENRHOS COLLEGE 


COLWYN BAY NORTH WALES 





SYNTHETIC RESINS FROM HUNGARY 

CH.. CH. 

I ^ I 

CH 2 -CH-CH 2 -o -0-9-0 O-CH 2 -CH-CH 2 I-O -O- 9 -O -0 -CH 2 -CH-CH 2 

O CH3 OH n CHg 


EPOXY RESINS- 


solid and liquid produced m the highest 
quality to enable you to exploit all advantages 
this up to-date product offers. 


COLOPHONY BASE RESINS both for traditional lacquers and for the most 

sophisticated printing inks. 


ALKYD RESINS- 


basic and special types. 


foi further details please contact: 


CHEMOLIMPEX 

Hungarian Trading Company for Chemicals. 
1805 Budapest. P.O.B. 121. 
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A lot of big international banks 
have forgotten how they got that way. 

It’s ironic. 

Big international banks become big international banks by giving 
people something they want. 

A new approach to international finance, maybe. Or more innovative 
ways to design loans. Or maybe something as simple as hard work and 

dedication. 

And then, just as lot of 
these banks have risen to the top 
on the strength of these strengths, 
they start acting like big banks. 

They figure they’ve 
earned a little rest. So they 
stop hustling and start 
coa,sting. They play it safe. 
Falling back on old solutions 
instead of searching out 
new ones. 

Now, over the past few 
years, we’ve become a pretty 
big international bank ourselves. 
(Marine Midland Banks have 
combined assets of over $10 
billion.) But we don’t act big. 

For a very good reason. We 
want to become an even bigger 
international bank in the future. 
And we know that’s never 
going to happen unless we 
continue to oft'er the same kind 
of service, attention, hard 
work and innovative thinking 

__ we’ve always given our clients. 

You might say, we’re planning to get bigger by remembering what it 

was like to be small. r. u i i 

Main Office: 140 Bn^adway, New York, N. Y. 1(X)15. Branches; London, 

5 Lothbury; Paris, 17 Place Vendome; Nassau, Bahamas; Panama City, 

Avenida Balboa y Calle 43: .Singapore, Shing Kwan House, Shenton Way. 
Representative Offices: Bogota, Buenos Aires, Frankfurt, Hong Kong, 

Jakarta, Madrid, Mexico C’ity, Panama City, Rome, Sao Paulo. Seoul, 

Sydney,Tokyo. Merchant Bank: International Marine Banking Co., Ltd., 

40 Basinghall St., London, cable: Marmidbank. Member FDIC . 

IVI/VRIIM6 IVIIDl-AIMD OAIMIC 

NBW YORK 

Wfe?lre becoming a big internationat bank by not acting tike one. 































Every day more and more motorists 
nave to drive on roads that 
are over crowded, and often bad. 

This gives rise to considerable 
problems for the motor manufacturer 
becauso’ while driving conditions 
deteriofate. cars have to become belter 
and better Quite a challenge 
for the car designer But one that Renault 
, are happy to meet. 

To begiri with, we have designed our 
'engines to be really tough and 
trouble-free : engines that will give a 


a combination of front wheel drive and 
good weight distribution that give 
excellent road holding. 

We have also done a lot for your 
comfort too. Our seats have been 
designed with the help of medical 
experts to give correct support and 
reduce the fatigue of long journeys to 
an absolute minimum 
A great deal of thought has also 
gone into the mechanical side of the 
car. The result is a vehicle that is 
economical to run. maintain and repair. 
AF..Airk /Mir tanrlonru tr\ win miiinr 


provided a great deal of useful 
knowledge and experience that has 
influenced our car design. 

All these advantages you enjoy 
as a Renault driver. And they explain why 
a Renault car, like the Renault 12, for 
example, is so safe, economical 
and long-lived. //i. 

Onp of the benefits of producing ///^ 
a competition car is that //// 

it becomes a best seller. 

RFHaillT \ 


PUBl ICR 
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The only CK>v^-to-covi^ 

international 


newsmagazine 


We write every story - and every 
sentence in every story - for our readers in 
Pans. And Perth And Penang 

We're the only international 
newsmagazine that does 

All the way through. From oui 
contents page to our exclusive back page 
interview with a prominent world figure 
We do it because nearly 9 out of 10 
Newsweek International readers are nor 


Americans They don't want to read stones 
written for peooU' in Peoria or Pittsburgh or 
Philadelphia 

Which explains why our artvortisers 
want !o see Ifieir advertising ri('xt to a story 

Newswe^ 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWSMAGAZINE 


written for tlUMcadf r*. r/KS ai*^ ftvmg lo 
riMv'li Int'jrrujfionalists f-foatlors who give a 
stniy- and an ad a Ihoroigti gnino ovti; 
nol a t, asual onu^ ovoi 

Not suipiisinglv m th- fusf hall 
of thi.s year, our adverlisinc! irvenui' i:> up 
ifi r’/l. And 11:^ n(‘W adveitiseis hav(' 
appesared in our 3i) legional editioris 

I fiey know Newsw^‘('k works L'ovt*i 
to i,ov(-r 



Newsweek Inlernal'oiiai. New Zealand House, Haymarkel. I ondun SWIY 4 H 
Adverllsing offices’ Amsterdam Chicago Frdnkfurl/Main • Gf-neve • Hony Kong London ■ Los Ange es 


iPirphoneOI 839 0166 Irlex 

ryianila • New York • Osaka' Pans • San Francisco ■ Sydney -lokyo 







fho soncliny of urcjont messages (jver ' 
long distances must have sorely taxed the 
ingenuity of man in bygone times. 

Today it's all a lot simpler. All you have 
to do IS to dial and speak; or dial and type. 

Urgent or not, the messages sent from 
place to place and from nation to nation vr'ry 
likely travel along one of the myriad of STC > 
communications cables. 

We manufacture cables for most 
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i^WiiAN 



"In view of the extreme urgem^ 
this ietter comes byspeciai messenger.’ 




ipplic atioii.s in modern tolecoinrnnnK .itidn;.. 
1 h('y u.^^od above and bC'iioatli the (irminc! 
md under the r-.C‘£i in r.iluations a;-. divc'iM- as 
detenco equipment and itiarine explnratir'n 
b/,000 nautical miles of ourundeisea 
I'dephonp cable contributi' 1” million (in nil 
miles to international telephone ncdwoiks 
STC specialise in all kinds of 
lelecornmunications, canyiruj messaqos and 
iiitumiation under the oceans and across 


Iri' 'Ti; ijiint-t rontiiif ni.'i -tfui t.yi'r iiiluti. 

()iif 'iijnv * J!" !ci< It-rn-', oritvicU. 

It'ii -pht iru/ Iii.if ;it(ii [tublif ^letw^'rk^:; 
<.ind (jriv':d'‘ briMf)*'phonrs, 

( > ifDfiiuni'' .-Jltijii f -ibios, lujn.sMiir-r.sion 
t.'qijipint'1)1, f'ldrint-' f.idio oiirl j.jjl)rncir!no 
('ntiDiinioiiions wh^fit^vei 

nnd in the world thoy arc; needed. 

Standard I o|o[4')ones and Cables Ltd., 
]P(;Stfand, Londof' VVC^K IIJU. 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited XTT 


A brili^)i Lumpdny ul ilT 
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bmiiidiam. Wiiat's ajpiwom 

for |»6iietratiiig the U.S. nmrlLet? 

Merger? Aequleitioii? Joigt latere? Direct 
Investment? How can you Ml the right 
candidates? Where do yon tnm for financing? 


Carry that thinking fortM. 

The next step is The NoiMrvi Trust. 
The NORTHERN TRUST HANK. 

L8Mfiil%lJW ^ iWtlraal.Ciiyiiiimlsl^^ 

AfiWUlA?|(Elt|! 

IWfcMilnnil HnMii; 

fitthJl iUMMMlItta 
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Issued bvHMGowemment 





Share Savings Scheme 
you can offer your 
employees 


The new Share Savings Scheme may 
enable you to offer your full-time employees 
the chance to buy shares in your company at 
advantageous rates. Further attractions for 
employees will included low weekly or 
monthly savings plan (Save As You Earn) 
which will attracts substantial bonus at the 
end of the savings period (5 or 7 years).The 
employee will then have the option of taking 
up the shares or taking the money plus the 
bonus or interest gained on it. 




Management will recognise that the 
Scheme can provide benefits to employees 
that vM)uld also be of advantage to the 
Company. 

During the next few days this Important 
new scheme will be announced to your em¬ 
ployees through advertising in the national 
press. It is likely that employees will consult 
you about the scheme, so it is important that 
you should have a working knowledge of how 
the Share Savings Scheme will operate. 

A pamphlet explains the whole scheme 


for employers and their professional 
advisers (Board of Inland Revenue leaflet 
No. IR16-Revised Edition) and there’s one for 
employees-‘‘Own As You Earn” -thatyou 
will find very useful for distributing amongst 
your staff. 

The Share Savings Scheme Department, 
New Wing, Somerset House, London WC2RILB 
(Telephone 01'734 7200 Ext. 124), will be 
glad to supply you with as many copies of both 
these pamphlets as you require, and answer 
any questions. 




Time and space are the >?reat 
gulfs that keep people apart We 
bridge them for you with the here 
and now of telemmtnunication 
Out there. 

These days ttlca)mmunication 
IS more than sending a telex ora 
telegram or dialling a phone call. 

The a)mpames who are making 
the going multi-nationally use 
integrated, purpose-built telecom- 
manicatlom systems. 

These companieit have outgrown 
standard facilities. The/ve dis- 


aivered that the cfiFective manage¬ 
ment of their affairs around the 
world requires specially designed 
telecommunications links. They get 
immediate access, anywhere. In total 
security. And it usuaUy oists them 
less money than existing piecemeal 
communications. 

We design and mainuin telecxjm- 
inunications systems, but we don't 
build equipment. So there is no 
constraint to use anything less than 
the optimum for the job in hand. 

If it doesn't exist, we have someone 


build it for you. 

Ask your director in charge of 
telecommunications about us. If 
you don't have one, perhaps you 
should. Give us the job. 

The Cable and Wireless Group 
of Companies and Associates, with 
offices around the world. 

Ibtal IHeoommunicaticMi 


HI AD OFFICE MFRClJKY HOUSE rHEuRA; OS ROAQ. LONDON WClX SRX.TELtPflONE 01-2424433.TELEX 23181. 




Vlbuld you believe airline food 
that’s g09dH^ough to eat! 



Li t’s face it, airplane food 
has never been something to write 
home about. Wholesome, yes. 

But interesting? Hardly. 

Until now. Because Air France 
decided tt) attack the problem 
in a different way 

Our chefs called on a society 
known as “La Grande Cuisine 
Franyaise’.’ It was lounded 
by B master chefs to preserve 
the tradition of great French 
cooking. 

We challenged them to create 
ii new kind of airplane food. 
Interesting, varied. And appetizing. 

What they came up with is a 
series of menus that merit the name 
Grande Cuisine Franfaise. 

For example. 

Ballotine de canettm a I’orange, 
(jiateau de gigot braise and 
Iruits frais; Saumon citron poivre 
vert, Poitrine de veau farcie and 
Gateau noisettine. 

You can judge them for 
self on any Air France flight 
ing from Paris. Hot on long 
cold on shorter ones, 
ther way, they’re a lot better 
at you’re used to. And a 
like what you deserve. 











Milton 

Dante 

Murasaki 

Goethe 

Baudelaire 

Johnnie Walker 



Tbt* greatest name in Scotch whisky. 

Horn 1820 stilt f^oing strong. 



Germany is a qood 
place to mix a little 
pleasure with your 
business. 

Our passengers fly for a 
million reasons. We wouldn’t 
dream of asking them what 
their business is, but we’d like 
to plant a little thought: If you 
find yourself in Frankfurt during 
your travels, do stop over. 

There's a world of pleasure 
waiting for you. Ask your travel 
agent or Lufthansa office for 
your special stop-over pro¬ 
grammes. You won’t regret it. 

Lufthansa 

the more you fly 
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Japan awaits its worst 
freeze ever 

Tnkyo 


Tokyo IS terrified. If the difficulties over 
Arab oil persist, officialdom says they 
will produce an economic setback in 
Japan of a scale unknown since the war 
—a plunge in real growth from the 9-10 
per cent a year of the recent past to a 
'‘zero or negative” rate from December 
onwards. Deliveries of crude oil to Japan 
are expected to be 20 per cent below 
normal requirements by December, with 
no prospect of relief in the first quarter 
of next year. 

Even if the country dips into its meagre 
stocks, oil supplies to consumers will have 
to be cut by 10 per cent. That is the target 
cut that public servants seem to have pro 
posed to the cabinet, arguing that any 
thing less would be irresponsible and 
anything more too disruptive. The cabinet 
will probably make up its mind on Fri¬ 
day. The government may then announce 
a restrictive economic package of squeeze 
and freeze which may have grim reper¬ 
cussions round the world. 

Japan docs not expect to be able to 
cope solely, or even mainly, by fuel and 
petrol rationing—though this will come. 
Civil servants argue that orders to re¬ 
duce the use of fuel by 10 per cent, im 
posed on an economy growing at 9 -10 
per cent and inflating at 15 per cent a 
year, would just lead to black markets. 
Demand must be cut as well as supplies. 
Supplementary measures are likely to 
include plans for production cuts (or 
rationing of basic commodities other than 
fuel), price controls and penalties for 
hoarding. There will almost certainly be 
draconian restraints on credit, worse 
than any the business community has yet 
experienced. As late as last week the 
Ministry of Finance was still implying 
that a tougher credit squeeze was un¬ 
likely. Now nobody can see any other 
way out—unless the record half-year 
wage and salary bonuses about to be 
paid to employees by all businesses can 
be frozen. This would be a sensible 
move to an incomes policy, but it would 


also be unprecedented. 

No doubt the cabinet will withdraw its 
earlier commitment to cut income tax 
next year. 1'he economic planners say 
this will not be nearly enough. But little 
or nothing can be done to slash govern 
ment spending at short notice, although 
the measures announced at end August 
will still leave public expenditure between 
10 and 20 per cent up on a year ago. So 
the bankers arc already bracing them 
selves to receive directives to freeze, or 
even reduce, commercial lending. 

Some of Japan's $14 billion of foreign 
exchange reserves may be used to cush 
ion the strains of the next few months, 
financing imports to bridge gaps in sup¬ 
plies caused by domestic production 
cuts. For the rest of the world that may 
slightly brighten an otherwise grim future. 
But not much. If Japan is sliding into a 
phase of no-growth, the dangers of a 
world recession in 1974 have become 
much worse. 

American economy 

Feeling the chill 
as well _ 

Econometricians at the Wharton School 
in Philadelphia, who can hold their 
heads high in the big business of 
economic forecasting in America, arc 
busily updating their short-term out 
look and downgrading their optimism in 
order to take account of the energy 
crisis. 

Wharton's forecast on October 31st 
was that America's gnp would grow 
at an annual rate of 2| or 2-i per cent 
throughout !974, with remarkably 
strong capital spending more thtin com 
pensating for stagnation in consumer 
spending. They thought the annual 
rate of price increases would come down 
from the present near 7 per cent to 


or 5 per cent (still 'Chronic” to 
Americans) by this time next year and 
that unemployment would rise to 5.6 
per cent while capital utilisation fell to 
90 per cent from today's 96 per cent. 

Now Wharton believe; that at best 
there will be some quarters of no growth 
in 1974, and that there is a real risk 
that the American economy is being 
diverted from a soft landing to something 
like a full recession. It thinks that price 
inflation may slay near 7 per cent, 
although it expects a decline in profits 
and interest latcs-- and a continuing 
improvement in the foreign trade 
balance and a strengthening of the dollar. 
There are increasing fears that the 
American economy may be in real 
trouble next year, perhaps even in the 
early months of it. Wharton is assuming 
a rcducticii of 10 per cent in America’s 
oil throughput, based on an import 
cutback of 2m barrels a day. 

Saudi oil 

51 percent _ 

Saudi Arabia, which led the fight for 
the original "participation” agreement, 
says that it wants to lake over 51 per 
cent of the Arabian American Oil Com¬ 
pany now rather than in 1982 as laid 
down in the agreement. Only a few 
months ago such a statement w'ould 
have raised eyebrows, but in today's 
oil world it rates as barely surprising. 
Still, its implications arc important. 

It means that the traditionally moder¬ 
ate Saudis, despite their tt)ugh stand 
on production, still fed the need to prove 
themselves radical enough to blunt the 
criticism they have reedved from more 
left-wing oil-producing countries like 
Iraq, which want them to nationalise 
American oil interests outright. The 
influence of the radicals suggests that it 
is probably premature to hop)e for any 
early easing of the boycotts and reduc¬ 
tions in output, which have never gone 
far enough to satisfy them anyhow. 

The Saudi statement also gives further 
proof, if any was needed, that the long- 
established negotiating machinery opera¬ 
ted by the oil-producing countries and 
the major oil companies is now a rusting 
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OK, start handing it over 


piece of junk. It was effectively brought 
to a standstill last month when the mem 
bers of the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries unilaterally decided 
to raise the posted price of crude oil by 
70 per cent. 

They also decided then that from now 
on there will be a fixed 40 per cent dif¬ 
ferential between the market price for 
oil and the posted price. This new prin¬ 
ciple will probably have an important 
bearing on the Saudis' takeover of 51 
per cent of Aramco. With a 51 percent 
share, the Saudis would have more oil 
to sell at market price than they would 
have had under the original agreement, 
which gave them a 25 per cent share in 
Aramco to start with and which, it is 
believed, they later negotiated to give 
them 25 per cent of Aramco’s oil 
production to sell at market price by 
197.5^ 76. 

It is now likely they will want more 
than 25 per cent of the oil by 1975-76, 
possibly as much as 51 per cent. This is 
important because huge amounts of oil 
are involved and because oil sold for the 
market price, at least in the current 
sellers' market, costs far more than oil 
bought by the major companies under 
the posted prices arrangement. 

Aramco will try to buy back as much 
of the oil as possible but that will not 
hold down the price. The tonnages 
involved will mean that the oil industry 
will no longer be able to argue that the 
prices paid for "'participation" oil do not 
represent real prices because only mar¬ 
ginal amounts are concerned. The mar¬ 


ket price of the Saudi oil will have to be 
accepted as the true price. If it sky¬ 
rockets, as it very likely will, posted 
prices will have to be raised accordingly. 
So all the oil flowing not only from Saudi 
Arabia but from the other Opcccountries 
as well will be subject to immediate 
market pressures, a condition that the 
traditional structure of the industry 
has prevented from occurring up to now. 
Perhaps it was this that Sheikh Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani, Saudi Arabia's oil minister, 
had in mind when he said in Washing¬ 
ton recently that the price of oil “will 
jump beyond your imagination in 1974.*’ 

Australian oil 

Find it and hope 

Canberra 

One of the most obvious places to look 
for oil is Australia. And, said the prime 
minister Mr Gough Whitlam on his 
return from Japan and China, foreign 
companies will remain free to look for 
oil and gas wherever they like. But like 
his minerals and energy minister, Mr 
Rex Connor, he made it clear that his 
government wants 100 per cent Austra 
lian ownership of all the country’s new 
energy resources. Where that places a 
foreign owned company that explores 
and makes a discovery is anybody’s 
guess. The Australian stock market drew 
its own conclusions, (page 135) 

The apparent contradiction will effec 
tively stop exploration by non-Australian 
companies. Without the promise of 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 
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future profits from development, oil 
exploration is not worth the huge ex¬ 
pense. This seems to be only dimly 
realised by the government’s advisers. 
Since the removal of tax concessions for 
local residents to invest in oil explora¬ 
tion, there has been a distinct lack of 
interest in providing Australian risk 
capital for the business. The onshore 
drilling programme is at its lowest level 
for over a decade. The wells being drilled 
in the offshore basins are being paid for 
largely by Esso-BHP and Woodside- 
Burmah, which had made discoveries 
well before Labour's accession to power 
a year ago. At the worst imaginable 
time for the country and the world, 
Australia’s oil search may halt. Mr 
Whitlam is being pressed for a clarifying 
statement. 

The compromise most likely to emerge 
is to let foreign companies explore, but 
ensure that Australians hold well over 
51 per cent of the equity (though not the 
1(X) per cent mentioned by Mr Whitlam). 
There will be difficulty in finding a 
majority Australian partner for such 
ventures; the government thinks it will 
help by introducing within the next 
three weeks legislation to set up a state- 
owned oil and minerals exploration 
authority. The first target for the 
authority will be those parts of the pro 
mising north west shelf which Woodsidc 
Burmah must surrender from its explora¬ 
tion licences in about a year's time. The 
government is continuing its prohibition 
on farm-outs by Woodside-Burmah to 
other companies, Australian or foreign. 

Apart from their doubts about oil 
exploration, the Australian ministers 
have returned from Japan without any 
weakening of their nationalistic fervour. 
In the last ten days Mr Connor has 
announced that 51 per cent of a petro* 
chemical plant based on Gidgealpa 
natural gas will be Australian-owned. 
Originally the plant was to be run by 
Mitsubishi of Japan, Imperial Chemic^ 
Industries of Britain and Alcoa of 
America. Now the Australian com 
panies. Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
and Ampol, will be coming in as partners. 


France 

Shopkeepers' 

revolt 

Paris 

It Started when French greengrocers 
shut shop last week. Butchers and shoe 
shops then joined in by ignoring govern¬ 
ment price instructions and on Sunday 
dairies closed for the day. This Thurs¬ 
day virtually the whole of France's 
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Luigi 

shopaxouxid. 


Whatever we buy, 
we make sure it's the best. 
The best equipment, 
instruments, cables, brickwork, 
concrete, steel... 
Then we provide the know-how. 

The know-how which 
gives concrete and steel a 
shape and purpose. 
The know-how which turns them into 
iron ore treatment plants, 
oil refineries, electro-precipitators, 
or chemical factories. 
We know that only the best 
is good enough for our customers. So 
only the best is good enough for us. 
We've been shopping aroimd 
now for nearly 60 years. 



acquiring the expertise to plan and construct industrial plants 

throughout the world. Find out more about us, just ask for oiu* 


brochure „The Lurgi Group”. 


...the plants are 

built by Lurgi 

nik (environmnntal protection aclivauJ arbon) Irampltcchnik 
Fanic (hemlstry ferrous metallurgy lun fmrous metallurgy l lurgi 


» f [i iikiurt (Main) FuJt il Ht| hi f f iiian> of ivniusslrassi r 19 P(;B 1191H1 
Arnstcrdirn BiuxelU t hniresburk I rnd t Madrid Mclloiinc McxicoDh Mduno 
Newlhlh New'YorU I ms Hi i I tin i t kholm lok^o loronto Wion Zurich 
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All <>/ fht sr ScrHritir.c haw hrca whJ. This aanoffacrmcnt appears os a niatfcrof record oidy. 


$200,000,000 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation 


7.85% Debentures Due November I, 1998 


lutcrrst imiiablc May 1 a7id November 1 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 

Incorporated 

DILLON, READ & CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOKB & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 

inrorpoiated 

BLYTH EASTMAN DILLON & CO. DREXEL BURNHAM & CO. 

incorporated incorporated 

GOLDMAN,SACHS & CO. HAL 

HORN BLOWER & WEEKS-HEMPHILL, NOYES E. F. H 

incorporated 


LAZARD F RE RES & CO. 


KIDDER. PEABODY & CO. 

incorporated 

LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 
REYNOLDS SECURITIES INC. 


STONE X- WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


SALOMON BROTHERS 
NHAM & CO. duPONT WALSTON 

crated Incorporated 

HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 
E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY INC. 
1 & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 

Incorporated 

PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 

Inrotporated 

SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 

Incorporated 

WERT HEIM & CO., INC. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO. 

Incorporated incorporated 

BE.XR, STEARNS & CO. A. G. BECKER & CO. CLARK, DODGE & CO. W. H. MORTON & CO. 

incorporated Incorporated incorporated 

SHIELDS SECURITIES CORPORATION WOOD, STRUT HERS & WINTHROP INC. 

Nureitiber /,?, IIUJ. 
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Oh. well, / expect the supentfiirket's open 

retail trade closed its shutters—local 
stores, cafes, restaurants, even petrol 
stations. 

The cause of the shopkeepers' wrath 
was M. Giscard d'Hsiaing's decision at 
the beginning of this month to impose 
controls on selected retail prices, 
singling out those that had gone on 
rising after production costs had begun 
to fall. The shopkeepers arc furious that 
tlic loose price surveillance system has 
been replaced by tight controls w ithout 
warning or consultation. 'I'hcy suspect, 
as British retailers do. that they are 
being made the fall guys for the public's 
anger. 

7'he revolt comes just as the minister 
for commerce and tradesmen, M. .lean 
Royer, is trying to push through legifi- 
lation to protect the small grocery store 
against the incursions of the super 
market. The bill, passed by the national 
assembly last month, was being debated 
by the senate on the very day the shops 
closed. Small shopkeepers are now 
claiming that the government was 
merely oHering with one hand what it 
is now taking away with the other. 
Supermarkets such as Carrefour demon 
strated whose side they were on by 
staying open —the only shops to do so 
on Thursday. 

M. Giscard's clampdown on food 
prices was not entirely unexpected. 
He is losing the struggle against infla 
tion. Wage rates are now growing at 
an annual 14 per cent or more and 
prices at 10 per cent. From lune to 
September France sufFered the sharpest 
inflation rate in western Europe - 
3.3 per cent, compared with Britain s 
2.2 per cent and Germany’s 1 per cent. 
Since then there have been the oil price 
inci eases, and resentment is growing. 


Last nuMith state employees went on 
strike to protest that the public sector 
was iiot securing wage increases to 
match those of the private sector. Now 
It is the turn of shopkeepers and certain 
manufacturing industries that have had 
tougher price controls clamped on 
them. Who nexl"^ 

I'hc obvious way out is a British 
style blanket prices and incomes policy, 
already threatened by both M. Pom 
pidou and M. Giscard d'F.siaing. But 
altliough M. Ciiscard has been testing 
the water, he is still reluctant to take 
the plunge. French governments have 
traditionally exercised controls over 
prices, but not since the 1^40s have 
they tried to conlrt>l v\ ages. M. (discard's 
one clear priority, however, is that he 
di^cs not w ant to deflate demand. 

Mindful of his unpopularity in the 
middle 1960s, he has become a convinced 
expansionist. The prospect oi economic 
downturns in the United Slates, Japan 
and Germany, convinces him that a 
squeeze would be a mistake. Most of 
France's inflation is imported. This is 
why M. Pompidou is so keen for next 
month's Eiiiropcan summit meeting to 
try to do something about inflation 
while continuing with economic growth. 

'flic government meanwhile looks 
totally inefTeclivc, and the opposition 
panics and unions have a fine rallying 
cry. M. Pompidou's only consolation 
is that the unions feel no closer to the 
shopkeepers Uxiay than they did to the 
students five years ago. and they remain 
divided among themselves. M. Giscard 
may next irv a batch of new measures, 
including voluntary restraints. The 
present guess is that only if that fails 
w'ill he go for a full) fledged prices and 
incomes policy. 


Japanese fraud 

For kicks 

Taf^yo 

Miss Ayako Okiimura’s confessed theft 
of inoie than ,1’lm from the Shiga Bank 
over the past six years is big enough 
to have made news in any country, 
but it has given the Japanese a special 
jolt. Jhe Okunniia allair has been 
something verv Jap.iuese. She said after 
her arrest on October 21 si that she 
was glad to have been found out, since 
it had been a "source of unhappiness" 
to her to cash time dc]..>sils (allegedly 
mostly faked) and other securities at 
her employer’s expense. Almost all 
the money w^as passed over to an un 
employed taxi driver wath whom slie had 
associated and who frittered it away 
m fruitless betting on motorboat races. 

She was probably more and no 
less under the influence of a bounder 
than other middle aged women have 
been in other ccumiries at other limes. 
Even so. the newspapers are full of 
explanatitnis fen* how such w'cak links 
in the Japanese employment system 
can arise. One amateur woman psy 
cliologist has suggested that female 
embtv/lers are "w^ar victims" women 
who failed to gel married during the 
second world war: they drift towards 
office crime lor much the same reasons 
that a married man in his forties gels 
restless for a bit ol iiin on the side. But 
Miss Okamura, now 42, was only a 
child in the war. 

Franc zone 

Growing up 

Pnffs 

The I'rencli finance ministry has 
returned lo the attack in its campaign 
against the pile up of British sicriing 
balances, which it has long wanted to 
see phased out. And yet the franc /one, 
France's equivalent of the sterling area, 
is reckoned to earn f ranee flSOm a 
year in foreign exchange, a happy stale 
of affairs that w'ill not last for evet. 
The first ever summit meeting of the 
franc /one countries in Paris this week 
has patched up a few' differences, but 
left the long term future unresolved. 

The fraru‘ /one in its present form 
emerged from the range of financial, 
technical and cultural agreements in 
1960-61, which set the framework for 
the granting of independence to the 
former French colonies. The members 
have been happy wiih these until 
recently. But now they are increasingly 
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objecting to the monetary disciplines 
France is thus able to impose on them: 
the handing over of foreign exchange to 
the Banque do France, the tying of 
French aid, and the system of tying the 
''•7one franc" to the French franc (even 
though some members such as Togo 
have close economic links wiih Fnglish 
speaking neighbours). Mauretania 
pullcti out altogether earlier this year 
to draw closer to nearby Morocco. 
Algeria and Tunisia. Madagascar has 
done the same, in order to be able to 
clamp down on the automatic right of 
French residents to send funds home. 
Chad and Cameroon did not send repre 
sentatives to Paris this week, and of 
the 10 who did only six sent their heads 
of stale. 

Still, the Paris summit signified a 
big stop towards a Commonwealth- 
type talking shop and away from a 
colonial set up. There will be annual 
meetings of heads of state, finance and 
foreign ministers. 'Fhe tw^o franc /one 
central banks (one each for west 
Africa and centra! Africa) are to have 
African governors and two directors 
From each country. Until now France 
has had a third of the voles. Mem 
bers will be free to keep up to 35 
per cent of their reserves in currencies 
other than the franc. Vague promises 
were •made that French government 
loan> to them should run for longer 
j^erioiis, and that they should have 
some freedom to set up financial 
markets of their own, organise their 
public finances as they please and raise 
money on French markets. All this looks 
good. But whether France is in a mood 
to let its children grow up financially 
remains to be seen. 


Venetian glass 

Much copied 

Venice 

Venetian glass has a specialised market 
that is getting flooded by fakes to the 
alarm of the 100 or so genuine producers 
concentrated on the island of Miirano. 
At least 80 of these are little more than 
workshops: only a few employ up to 
100 men. Small size has not stopped 
strikes from pushing wages up 30 per 
cent in the past two years, and as wages 
make up two thirds of total costs prices 
have iHJcn rising on average by 15 per 
cent a year. This has brought the copiers 
in, making big profits for a product 
looking very like the genuine article 
^iit made by less costly and time 
consuming processes. Unsuspecting 
Jmym are paying high prices for these 
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The hallmark to watch for 


fakes, and the Venetian chamber of 
commerce has at last begun to put up a 
mild fight to stop them. Under new 
rules, all Murano products are required 
to carry a hallmark. The chamber of 
commerce wants to go further and have 
legislation to stop the copiers. 

1'he Murano glassworks have just 
concluded a new round of wage negotia¬ 
tions that will push prices up yet again 
unless the industry can rationalise and 
re-equip itself. Output seems to have 
stuck at around an annual £10m for 
several years; if anything, it has been 
declining. But the funds for modernisa¬ 
tion are not easy to come by. As a high 
risk industry it cannot easily provide 
the capital guarantees needed to qualify 
for loans at rates of preferential 
interest of less than 5 per cent. Only a 
handful of companies have been able to 
make use of this scheme. 

The larger companies, like Moretti and 
Salviati, are looking for new buyers 
overseas. Exports now provide nearly 
half of sales. The falling dollar has 
pushed America out of its place as the 
top export market; it now takes 23 per 
cent, and Germany 25 per cent. But 
Venetian glass is not to everyone's taste; 
neither the British nor the French have 
taken to it much, and the industry is 
pinning its hopes and its trade promo 
tion now on untapped markets like 
Australia and Canada, both of which 
look more promising. 


IBM _ 

A mere £100m 

It IS an old joke in the American 
computer industry that it is more 
profitable to sue International Business 
Machines than to compete with it. 
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The point was proved again last week 
when the Telex corporation was awarded 
£l()4m in damages in an anti“trust suit 
that it brought against IBM’s mono¬ 
poly. Both sides are going to appeal 
against the judgement which was an 
amended ruling to a decision made last 
September. Telex is unhappy not merely 
because it had £37m lopped off its 
original damages but because under 
the new decision IBM will only have to 
publish information on its new products 
when they are first delivered and not, 
as on the previous ruling, when they 
are first announced. This is what IBM 
does now, and so gets a few vital months’ 
lead of its competitors. 

So apart from the fine, IBM is happy; 
and Wall Street marked the shares up 
$10 to $290. Its further court appe^ 
will delay a bit longer any payment 
of damages and may even reduce them. 
But IBM is not ofl' the hook. The 
United States Justice Department, 
after years of painstaking homework, 
will probably bring a major suit against 
the company's monopoly late next year. 
And although that law suit is certain 
to drag on for a long time, it will 
probably leave IBM with a much larger 
problem than paying £100m to keep 
a competitor quiet. In the long run 
American anti trust law seems heavily 
weighted against IBM's survival as a 
single unit dominating 60 per cent of 
the American market. 

IBM’s major competitors arc happy 
to see the smaller guys like Telex and 
Memorex do battle with the giant, but 
realise that it is not until the Justice 
Department brings its case that any¬ 
thing significant is likely to happen. 
But few doubt that, finally, something 
will break. Washington has already gone 
out of its way to encourage competitors 
to IBM by making Univac^ its far smaller 
rival, the major supplier of computers 
for the federal government. 

Despite the massive fine, the new 
decision is overwhelmingly in IBM’s 
favour. Anyone who uses information 
on IBM’s ne\^’ computer lines before 
they are delivered to their first customer 
will be guilty of stealing trade secrets; 
an offence for which Telex itself has 
been fined £9m. Telex may still not 
hire stafl who have previously worked 
at IBM, and the injunctions originally 
laid by the court against IBM will apply 
only to Telex. Everyone else will have 
to go through the tedious, if sometimes 
profitable, process of suing IBM to 
gel equal rights. They will probably 
wail until the Justice Department bites; 
meanwhile an enterprising company, 
International Data, is offering for sale 
a computerised file on all IBM’s legal 
battles. Any takers for the jackpot? 
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Head Wrightson 
half year report 



Half-year 
to 31 July 
1973 

Halt*yoar 
to 31 July 
1972 

Yoor 10 

31 Jan 
1973 


£000 

fOOO 

£000 

Turnover 

18731 

1 5.467 

33.056 

Trading Profit 

540 

310 

1,456 

Bank and Debenture 




Interest 

_(111) 

(44) 

(112) 


429 

2% 

1.344 

Investment Income 

2 

5 

6 

Profit before Tax 

431” 

271 

1,350 

Tax (estimated) 

122 

(9?) 

(352) 

Profit after Tax 

309 

174 

998 


The Group results are based or) unaudited 
figures. 

Attention has been drawn in earlier statements 
to the possibly misleading nature of interim 
figures resulting from the completion dates of 
long term contracts. 

The growth in the economy which has been 
apparent for sometime was not fully reflected 
in the activity of the half year. However order 
books are improving and it is expected that the 
profit for the year will be better than that for 
last year. The results for next year should show 
a further improvement. 

The Directors today authorised the payment of 
an interim dividend of 0.7p per ordinary share 
(absorbing £94,000) and making with the tax 
credit a total of 1 .Op (1973 1 .Op gross 
absorbing £134,000) payable on 8th February 
1974 to members on the register on 11 th 
January, 1974. The dividend has again been 
deferred by about six weeks to take advantage 
of the transitional provisions of the Finance Act 
1972. The Directors expect to recommend a 
final dividend of not less than 1.505p per share 
(absorbing £201,000) (1973 1.505p- 
£201,000) making for the year dividends 
totalling with the tax credit not less than 3.15p 
0 973 equivalent 3.15). 

8 November 1973 


Head Wrightson 8i Co. Ltd.. The Friarage. Yarm. Yorkshire. 


MoscowNarodny: 
Bankers for 
East-West trade. 


The Moscow Narotlny HanK hits 
been an integral part of the City of 
London since 1919 and has very close 
relationships with Central itnd 
Commercial Btuiks in the USSR and 
other Socialist countries. 

I'or many years it has spccitiJiscd in 
the finance of East-West Trade. 

It is able to offer the benefit of its 
considerable and unique cxix'ricnce 
in providing banking facilities 
adapted to the particular requirements 
of this trade, for exporters, importers, 
banks and other financial institutions. 

The Biink also handles all normal 
types of intcrnationiil trade finance 
and is a leading oixrator in the Money 
and Exchiuige Markets.. ^ 



HEADW 



Moscow 
NarodnyBank 

IieatlOIVice ?4/32KingWilhamSircs.l,LondonEC'4P4JS. 
Branches in Beirut and Singapore 
Total Assets exceed £.580,000,000. 
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Investment 


n case of emergency, dial 
Slumber Ten ana say, 

"we tol d you so" _ 

The Cily, with tears m its cye^. is even the 3i^^» ecunomic expansion rate 
crowing. Octobcr‘s .C3()0m balance of of the past eight months; and that, 
trade deficit is regarded as tlic punish if there is energy available, it is going to 
menl for overheating tlie economy; cost industry a lot more than at present, 
personal overdraft rates of up to l8^?o Some of Britain's major companies are 
arc treated as the inevitable result of being told that they should expect a 
trying to practise restraint solely doubling in hydrocarbon costs next 
through monetary means instead of year. The Arab oil embargo is regarded 
good old fashioned fiscal discipline. On as having pushed Mr Heath off the 
emergency Tuesday the Financial Times growth tightrope. The most common 
ordinary share index went down by phrase to be heard in the City this 
17.4 points. I’hc royal wedding on week has been 'Hhe gamble has not 
Wednesday did not raise loyal spirits worked/’ with an overtone of “and we 
in the stock market: the index went did not think it would”, 
down another 1.7 points to 403.8. On The economic opinions of brokers’ 
1'hur^day it crashed again, while dealers offices are at present in the .stage where 
talked a fair old load of panic stricken they have dcpres.singly little scientific 
nonsense. content behind them, but are also of 

The rcpoits w'iiicli scnioi partners increasing market importance. The 
have liked to get fiom tlicii backroom immediate future is considered to be 
economists in brokers' offices in the for a long, cold winter, and in two 
last few months have been that industry respects this could be right. First, there 
is working at such high capacities that is a real possibility of severe laboui 
there is nothing left over for exports, troubles as the Government is forced to 
The devaluation of sterling thus failed lake a tougher line on wages under 
to act as ai\v spur and simply made stage three. Secondly, a toughened stage 
imports tliai much more expensive, three docs not hold out the promise of 
The orthodox way to report the continued profit increases of 1973 
declaration of the state t>f emergency magnitudes for British companies whose 
is that it has driven home how^ energy business is mostly in Britain. Brokers’ 
supplies arc yet another constraint on circulars arc therefore likely to be on the 

side of the bears. Some of them will 
say that the index could fall another 
40 points, or 10^?^», before the average 
investor should feel it is worth taking 
the risks of buying what are, historically, 
good bargains. At such a moment, it 
could be wise for the ordinary man 
to stand ready to buy earlier than that, 
unless the trend towards world recession 
(while brokers talk of world demand-pull 
inflation) becomes really frightening. 

For those with a yen for Bntish 
equities, an argument can be made 
for quality blue chips, like General 
Electrical Company on a p/e of 12.8 
at I39p, and Imperial Chemical 
Industries on a p/c of 15 at 229p (but 
with a third of its assets and more than 



half its sales out of Britain). Unfor¬ 
tunately, in the early stages of bear 
markets, the p/cs of the goodies con¬ 
verge towards the average, now a mere 
12.7 on the FT industrial index. Any 
with p/cs above that could fall with 
the market. With the abolition of the 
two tier market (see page 97), gold 
shares fell 3+% on Wednesday; they are 
still a sell if you have not sold them some 
while ago. 

Gilts 

Down and out 


There must be a lot of people around 
who would like to sue the Government 
for fraud. Six weeks ago the Govern 
ment introduced a new gilt to sell (the 
Treasury 10 J% 1976) and has, it is 
said, sold £150m worth of it. On Tues¬ 
day, the value of that gilt fell by over 
4%. This is the latest of many last 
straws for the gilt-edged market. In the 
summer of 1972, three gilt jobbers left 
the market, unable to cope with a mass 
of selling by the banks; on July 19th 
this year the Government called for 
special deposits and interest rates went 
up by about 4% at the short end. And 
now, at a stroke, gilt prices arc 
shattered (in gilt terms, 4% is shattering) 
by the emergency. It is shocking that in 
the past year the Government has not 
introduced an index-linked bond or a 
national income equity. 

Although international interest rates 
are now far too high, technical factors 
may make it unwise to expect an early 
fall in them here. One point of last 
Tuesday's exercise is, after all, to 
squeeze credit. There is a heavy Vat 
payment due in January, and companies 
may borrow early to make sure of 
having the cash to pay corporation tax. 
There is the risk of ano^er freakish 
set of trade figures next month. That 
having been said, there arc some attrac¬ 
tions in earning 12% from the Go^cm- 
ment, with the prospect of a tax-free 
capital gain if rates do fall. The tem¬ 
porary trouble is that, to buy gilts, 
you have to resist 14% on three-months 
certificates of deposit. 
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Oil on troubled markets 

^Stock markets the world over have been anticipating the pinch before it hurts. 
But there are a few silver (and coal) linings. We report on Japan, Australia 
and France, but begin on Wall Street, sunk in gloom 


Drowning Street 

Ugly signs of panic broke out on Wall 
Street on Wednesday. Mr Frederick 
Dent, Secretary of Commerce, warned 
that the energy crisis could lead to rc 
cession, as some professional forecasters 
predict (page 127). The reversal in 
the downward trend in interest rates, as 
First National City Bank pul the rate on 
loans charged to brokers up to 
seemed to confirm the fears. The 
prospect that industry’s capital spending 
► plans for next year could be cut back 
significantly had a very depressing effect 
on the market. On high volume of 22.7m 
shares (that, at least, is good for brokers" 
profits), the Dow Jones slid 21.1 points, 
to 869.0, and is now 12% down since the 
outbreak of the ^ fiddle Fast war. Ford 
and General Motors, already historically 
cheap, have lieen treated like animals 
^ due for extinction. 

Whistles in Japan 

Tokyo 

In three days to Tuesday, an acute bout 
of nervousness about Japan's energy 
supply gap in the coming months 
knocked almost 5% oft' the market. The 
imminent arrival of Dr Henry Kissinger 
took the market from depressed to 
manic, and rumou»s flew around on 
Wednesday that Arab oil countries 
had decided to restore normal deliveries. 
Several stocks were '‘whistled”—suspen 
ded temporarily because of an unman¬ 
ageable amount of trading. 

The star performer has been the 
•distinctly speculative Teikoku Oil, which 
last week announced '‘possible commer¬ 
cial deposits” of natural gas near Iwaki 
off the Japanese coast in an area being 
drilled jointly with Esso. The market 
heard that the field could be the world's 
largest, and chose to believe what it 
heard. Predictably, the coal industry 
I has become respectable again, although 
many mining companies have been 
making such successful attempts to 
diversify out of a supposedly doomed 
activity that they are no longer recog 
nisably grimy. The leading colliery 
owner, Mitsui Mining, has been in tlie 
red for some time, but at Y400 has 
virtually doubled from the year’s low. 

In view of fears that Japan might 
ki be energy-starved into going ex-gro^^4h, 
it is questionable whether companies’ 
good results for the half-year to Sep¬ 


tember have much relevance. At the 
beginning of this week, 539 companies 
had reported earnings gains averaging 
24^0 over the picceding half year, which 
itself had notched up a rise of 2()% on the 
half year before lhat. But the more 
spectacular the growth, the more inves 
tors feel at risk when told that the 
economy must be trimmed back to its 
size of a year ago. 

Down under down under 

Amid all the gloom created by talk of 
oil shortages there is one country that 
can almost sit back and relax. Australia 
gets nearly 70^0 of the oil it needs from 
its own doorstep—mostly from the 
Bass Straits between Tasmania and 
the Victorian mainland—with a rela 
tively unworrying 27*?o coming from the 
Middle Fast. Some say this is 21% too 
much, but Australia has alwavs been in 
the Arabs’ good hooks. The Australians 
must try and stay there; their own 
reserves are estimated to have only 
about a 10 year life. Meanwhile, 
domestic producers arc in a strong 
position. 

Broken Hill Proprietary is Australia's 
biggest oil producer, pumping oil from 
the Bass Straits with the helpof Exxon, the 
American giant. Unfortunately it negoti 
ated the fixed price it sells oil for in 1970, 
when Australian oil prices ranged between 
A$2 a barrel and A$2.25, depending on 
the specific gravity. These prices will be 
renegotiated in 1975. Then BHP can 
expect a hefty price increase. The 



Australia's getting rigged up 
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American price for similar crude has 
more than doubled since 1970. 

The big worry is how Australia's 
sov.ialist government will react to its 
biggest compan> making so juicy a wind 
fall profit Mr Rex Connor, the 
minister lot minerals and energy, has a 
tcndcncN ii> sa> nasty things to the 
industries for which he is responsible. 
Mining shares iia\c not rcci>\ered from 
the tax blow delivered in the August 
budget. But his bark may be worse than his 
bite: on Wednesdav he announced that 
the new tax rules applying to gold mining 
companies (full corpoiation tax) would 
not now be enforced. 

This will be some relief to other 
companies languishing in tiic shade of 
Mr Connor's anti profits hammer. 
Woodsidc Bui mail shares have fallen 
from a high of A$3.27 this year to the 
current A$I.15, mainly because of the 
ugly noises Mr Connor made ab<Hil the 
exploitation of the company's 9,fKX) 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas tucked 
away under the country's north western 
continental slielf. 'Fhe minister talked 
about forbidding any of the gas leaving 
Australia's shores; a profitable scheme 
had been dreaml up for liquifying the gas 
and shipping., it to gas hungry Japan, On 
lop of this the government is likely to set 
the prices Woodsidc can chaigc for the 
gas. And by 1974 the company will, 
according io Mr Connor, have to 
return half of the continental shelf 
it leased from the previous government. 
However, the government may not be as 
dogmatic as it llireatens and Woodsidc 
Burmah is a fair speculation at AS 1.15. 
BHP, on a prospective p/c of a round 12 at 
A$7.30, is a sale buy Aftei last year's 
official statements, and a I6*V> fall in the 
Sydney index, it cannot go much lower. 

French North Sea 

PiJffS 

One of the few bright spots on the 
French market is the oi! company, 
Societc Nalionale des Pctrolcs d'Aqui 
taine, following last week's discoveries 
by the French in the British waters 
of the North Sea. Although the shares 
of the Compagnic Frangaise des Petrolcs 
hardly moved, those of Aquitaine went 
up to Fr525 from the previous high of 
Fr485. There could be more to go for. 

Aquitaine is hardly involved in the 
Middle East, Jind its stake in the North 
Sea is propcirtionaiely more important 
to it than it is to many of its com 
petitors. In the Norwegian sector it has 
a 2.7”'o stake in Ekofisk and Heimdahl, 
and some \A% in Frigg and the recent 
gas find on block 25/2. It has interesting 
holdings in the British and Dutch 
sectors too. Onshore, it has the impor¬ 
tant natural gas field at Lacq in south 
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west France, currently producing at the 
rate of 7 billion cubic metres a year. 
The government, which actually has 
majority control through the state oil 
company FIf Frap, is going to be forced 
to authorise increases in gas prices 
because of the widening gap between the 
cost of imported gas and the depressed 
prices it has allowed Aquitaine to 
charge. Government influence has been 
a depressant too on the share price— 
but all oil majors are now heavily 
under governmental influence. Aquitaine 
is one to add to the energy portfolio. 


Jimmy Ling 

Omega? 

New York 

Hambros Bank is hoping very hard that 
Mr Jimmy I.ing can sort himself out of 
a nasty pickle. Three and a half years 
ago it arranged a $l()m loan for Trans¬ 
continental Investing, in which it partici 
pated. Last year, Mr Ling, the Texas 
gunslinger who rode the conglomerate 
roller-coaster with Ling Temco-Vought 
in the 1960s, bought Transcontinental 
for his comeback vehicle. Omega Alpha. 
Omega Alpha, a mini conglomerate, has 
reported a $59m loss and write off for 
the year ended »n June, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has sus¬ 
pended trading in the stock. Hambros 
reckons to have its loan fairly well 
secured. 

Mr Ling's new headaches came when 
he bought Transcontinental. It is a 
hodge podge of hotels, real estate and 
record distribution companies, which 
was added to the copper and fell com¬ 
panies he took w^ith him when he was 
cased out of Ling-Temco Vought (now 
called LTV), Transcontinental proved 
to have a cupboard full of skeletons: 
$17m of record inventories had to be 
wrillen off a month after the acquisition; 
other non-recurring losses has c cropped 
up in a home finance company, a real 
estate investment trust, and a Hawaiian 
development company. 

Mr Ling claims that he has paid off 
over $40m of Transcontinentars debt, 
and that he is trying to pay the other 
major creditors (who include Hambros) 
by selling the General Felt subsidiary. 
Bui. at the same time, he is still in the 
buying mood, and is trying to persuade 
his nervous American banks to lend him 
the moncN to acquire Simplex Wire and 
Cable. Mr Ling is nothing if not re¬ 
silient. He claims ‘“w'c'rc going to make 
it”: but Omega Alpha has a net worth 
of minus $31m, and people arc wonder 
% how. 
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Bank of San Diego 

Bad luck, bad 
homework _ 

Foreign banks are livid about both the 
failure of the LfS National Bank of 
San Diego and its "‘clean” takeover by 
the Crocker Bank. They have been left 
holding some $85m in dubious standby 
letters of credit; $48.2m is due to 
London banks alone. No one is likely 
to know for about another six months 
how much can be recovered from the 
remaining $410m or so in assets held 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor¬ 
poration. Moreover, the FDIC itself 
heads the list of creditors; by the time 
it creams off the money to pay its own 
bills (which could top $200m in the 
end), there may be precious little left 
for anyone else. In response to warnings 
about possible damage to international 
banking relationships (and cutbacks in 
Euroicnding to other small and medium¬ 
sized American banks in particular), 
the FDIC promised over the weekend to 
proceed “as readily as possible” to 
process claims, but no more than that. 
Two points especially needle the Euro- 
pe^ins: that federal examiners' reports 
pnv.cd untrustworthy and that, as both 
creditor and receiver, the FDIC could 
“arbitrarily” pick and choose good and 
bad assets. 

But if the Europeans’ case is under¬ 
standable it is not an altogether strong 
one. Bank lending is a risk business and 
the onus of vetting creditworthiness 
rests with the lender. It was presumably 
no accident that American lenders on the 
spot were found to hold only $6m. 

By European standards it may have 
seemed bad form that the FDIC, into 
whose hands the mess at the Bank of 
San Diego was placed, then proceeded 
to act as a high powered asset-stripper 
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and auctioned off only the good assets 
and liabilities of the bank to the for¬ 
tunate Crocker Bank. But the FDIC 
has been around since the 1930s and 
this is the way it has handled over 200 
of the 502 bank failures it has dealt with 
in that time (though foreign banks were 
never heavily involved before). The habit 
of gentlemanly deals and trust that has 
built up among European banks, and 
British banks in particular, becomes 
dangerous when diluted over thousands 
of miles. 

Courtaulds 

Gift horse's 
mouth 


Small and loyal Courtaulds shareholders 
will have been disappointed when they 
opened their papers on Wednesday 
morning. After a spanking set of half- 
year figures on Tuesday—pretax profits 
nearly doubled to £41m—the shares 
fell lOp to 132p. This was not entirely 
because of what had happened else¬ 
where in the markets on Black Tuesday. 
Some close watchers of Courtaulds' 
own affairs foresee trouble ahead. 

Should Courtaulds' shareholders 
follow the old advice to sell on good 
results? The company’s exports should 
continue to do well for the next six 
months, but stage three may shave its 
margins at home. Lord Keaston’s fore¬ 
cast of results comparable to last year's 
is probably too cautious as usual; pr^ 
tax profits were then £46m, and our 
guess is that for the whole year ahead 
£90m should be within reach. This 
would put the shares on a fully taxed 
p/e of around 9 at 132p. As Courtaulds 
benefits from capital allowances and 
pays no tax. the actual p/e is nearer 6. 
This looks cheap. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Wall Street’s gloom 
over ihe energy 
crisis and possible 
recession next year 
sent the Dow 
plunging 64 points 
m four days. This 
compounded with 
Britain's own 
worries, and 
London retreated 
nearly as sharply. 
Only Hongkong 
was making a 
cheerful recovery. 


Stock price indices 
Nov 


1973 


Percentage change on 


one 


one 


one record 



14 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

London 

403.8 

509.5 

403 8 

-4.5 

_ 

6.4 

- 18.1 -25.7 

New York 

869.9 

1051.7 

851.9 

-5.5 

— 

9.6 

-12.9 -17.3 

Canada 

221.0 

237 9 

202.4 

-4.2 

_ 

4.6 

+ 5.4 - 7.1 

Australia 

475.2 

637.3 

458.9 

-2.4 


0.6 

-20.7 -28.4 

Japan 

333.4 

422.5 

330.0 

-3.4 

— 

1.7 

3.9-21.1 

Hongkong 

619.8 

1775.0 

491.8 

+ 7.1 

+25.6 

-10.2 -65.1 

Belgium 

133.6 

142,3 

123.1 

-1.0 

+ 

1.6 

+ 14.6 - 6.1 

France 

86.6 

98,9 

79.3 

— 

+ 

0.3 

+ 2.5 -13.4 

Germany 

93.1 

120.7 

89.9 

2.0 


1.0 

-18.0 - 38.4 

Holland 

138.2 

171.9 

137.4 

^ 1.6 


•^.4 

7.9 -19.6 

Italy 

121.6^ 

147.3 

98.3 

-1.2 

+ 

0.6 

4^24.1 -44 8 

Sweden 

359.3 

389.5 

338.6 

— 


2.2 

- U.5 - 7.8 


World share prices are on pages 140 and 141. 
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COURTAULD5 


Interim Profit and Dividend 

The Board announce an interim dividend of 1.71 Op per 25p Ordinary Share to be 
paid on 14th January 1974 to the Ordinary Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company as at the close of business on 13th November 1973. This dividend, together 
with the imputed tax credit, amounts to 2.443p per share compared with 2 083p in 1972. 


Results for April/September 1973 (which are unaudited) and for the previous two half years are ; 

April/Sopt.1972 
£ miltione 

Oct. 1972/March 1973 

C millions 


April/Sept. 1973 
£ millions 

355.4 

421.7 

Total Sales to External Customers . 


430.9 

199.8 

239.9 

Sales to U.K. Customers 


227.0 

64.4 

81.0 

Exports from United Kingdom 


88.0 

21.3 

46.9 

Profit before Taxation. 


41.0 



1 ApnI/Sept. April/Sapt 

; 1972 1973 

1 £m f m. 

1 



39.2 Trading Surplus . 

60.5 

i 



17.9 Depreciation. 

19.5 

i 



21.3 Profit before Taxation 

41.0 

1 

4.7 

3.4 

Less Taxation. 


5.4 

16.6 

43.5 



35.6 

1.4 

2.4 

Less Minority Shareholders' Interest 


2.0 

15.2 

41.1 

Courtaulds Shareholders' Interest 


33.6 

0.1 

0.1 

Less Preference Dividends .. 


0.1 

15.1 

41.0 

Courtaulds Ordinary Shareholders' Interest 


33.5 


The cost of the 1973/74 Interim Dividend including £2.0m ACT is f6.6m 
(1972/73 £5.6m). Overseas taxation in the current half year amounted to £5.2m 
(1972-£3.9m). 

Compared with the first half of 1972/73, exports increased by 37%, sales by overseas 
companies 27% anr* U.K. sales by 14%. 

Group capital spending in the first half of the financial year amounted to £33m which 
compares with t39m for the whole of the previous financial year. 

There are many uncertainties, including shortages of key raw materials, which could 
affect Group performance in the second half year. And costs are rising rapidly. But 
there are reasonable expectations that second half year profits should be comparable 
with those of the second half of the previous year. This forecast is based on export 
prospects. 

l. H. CROYDON, Secretary 
13th November 1973 

COURTAULDS LTD., 

Ifl MANOVfcB SOvJARE. LONDON W1A 2BB 
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Offshore funds 


Winners take all 


Most investors in olVshorc funds have 
not had a ,LU>od year. The median I'und— 
the one that has done belter than half 
of' onshore funds and worse than the 
othei hair tell by 2 in the twelve 
months to end September. This was 
ahtiosi exactly in line with the 2,7'N> 
drop in the world share index (an amal 
gam ol performances on the world's 
twelve major bourses, weighted by their 
respeelive si/.es). Standstill on Wall 
Stieei and a lO'-o dn>p in l.ondon were 
lU't compensiitcd b> any great gains 
elsewhere. A year ago. lew were inclined 
to pill I heir faith in Milan, the surprise 
tot> ol‘ the league in the year to end 
September with a 2^)‘’ogam. 

Peiroimanees of individual markets 
clearly dictate the results of tliose funds 
that specialise in them. The figures 
lor our funds are prepared by l iirman 
Sel/ Mager Diet/ and Rirncy Interna 
tional, the new anil tongue beating 
name for the subsidiary of the New 
York brokerage house Seiden and de 
C'uevas. OI‘ the 80 m the table, 40 liave 
done worse than the world index: 18 
of these specialise in American shares. 
'\ mere live American specialists beat it, 
and onl\ two outpaced the New- York 
market. I'his performance, say blush 
mg fund managers, came because most 
sliares in which growth funds invest 
have done much worse liian the average 


share which make up the various Ameri 
can slock markets. 

Apart from the Far Hast specialists, 
where i.3 of our 18 listed funds have 
made gams, most offshore fund mana 
gers arc feeling shell shocked. They 
rely faithfully on the alchcmistry of 
security analysis in picking the shares 
for their portfolios, and it has not done 
them much good over the past twelve 
months. Cmins and losses have followed 
bigger influences on shares than balance 
sheet strength and corporate profits. 
Currency realignments have been a big 
factor. Most offshore iunds arc dollar- 
designated and have therefore benefited 
from the dollar's devaluation against 
currencies in which they arc invested. 
.As the dollar strengthens, this will be 
forfeited. Note that American specialists 
have not had the past windfall from 
dollar devaluation, so that our tabic 
in one sense underrates their investment 
skill and overrates that of other fund 
managers. This is a main reason why w'C 
suspect that in the year ahead American 
specialists may be the best bet. 

In the Far l-asl most fund managers 
took a prudent view/ of tlie rank specula¬ 
tion on the Hongkong market. Indeed, 
the tendency was to be too prudent; 
many funds sold their Hongkong shares 
well before the market iTcaked, One ol‘ 
the biggest stockbrokers specialising 



in the Hongkong market did not get a 
single buying order from lx>ndon 
institutions between November, 1972, 
when the Hang Seng index was around 
660, and the market peak of 1,775 in 
March: only a deluge of sales. While 
discretion was therefore less profitable 
than valour, pig headed hanging on 
proved the worst investment policy of 
all. Fundholders have every reason to be 
angry with managers who failed to 
recognise the classic symptoms of a 
speculative boom heading for a fall: the 
euphoria of those who thought that it 
would never end, the flooding money 
supply, and an untrammelled and loosely 
regulated market. 

Spceiilation, currency realignments, 
political upheavals- these are the stuff 
of international fund management. 
Those funds that call themselves inter 
national funds adopt cither the bold 
strategy of moving from one market 
into another, or the safer but less 
glamorous line of putting their eggs in 
many national baskets. Some move 
from one strategy to the other. Four 
groups stand out from both our one-year 
and our two year records for having 
got their strategy right more often than 
most. Unfortunately,noneisan American 
specialist, although for 1974 that may 
be the best section to go for: there the 
best advice may be to go for the larger 
funds that are not managed from this 
country. 

Funds specialising in Japan and the 
Far Fast have had little chance to lose 
money over the past four years. But the 
Jardine Fleming stable still deserves 
applause for consistently heading the F^ar 
Hast specialists. The group was formed 
in Hongkong lour years ago; it is 30^?o 
owned by Jardine, Matheson (the Hong 
kong trading house) and 50% by invest 
menl managers Robert Fleming. Its nine 
managers now advise some $475m of 
funds. 

Some of the group's funds have rc 
slriclivc trust deeds. The Jardine Japan 
fund can invest only in Japan. Jardine 
Eastern Trust is restricted to the Malay¬ 
sian and Singapore exchanges, which 
means that there is only one strategy to 
follow': local shares or local cash. Better 
bets might be the freer Jardine Securities 
in second place in the Far East league 
(provided you approve its latest invest¬ 
ment policy--it is still voluntarily 
investing mostly in Hongkong); or Inter¬ 
national Pacific Securities- which, how¬ 
ever, has had a switchback performance 
over the last eighteen months. In the year 
to end March it had risen by 111%; this 
had shrunk to 14% by the end of June, 
but it is now back to third place in the Far 
East league with a rise of 22%. With the 
Far Eastern markets booming as they 
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have done, share-by-share investment 
selection skill is still unproved there. Bui 
Jardine Fleming has so far proved quick¬ 
est off most of the marks. 

As the second of the four groups that 
"^deserve a place in the winners' enclosure, 
the two funds in our tables run by the 
Fidelity Management and Research learn, 
based in Bermuda, have done particularly 
well on a two-year comparison. Fidelity 
Pacific is primarily invested in Japan, 
from where it got most of the \2\% leap 
^ in assets over the last two years; it stands 
close behind the Jardine Matheson trio 
in the Far East league. The Fidelity Inter¬ 
national fund is seventh in the inter¬ 
national section of the one year table, 
and fourth over two years; it invests 
worldwide, but has pocketed juicy pro 
fits from the East. One of the group's 
investment rules is to avoid the very high 
multiple stocks. Many of these have 
^ come crashing in America. 

The third interesting group, Manx 
International funds, based in the Isle of 
Man, arc advised by the Southern Cross 
management team. They have ignored 


the American market, and set them¬ 
selves up as experts in Australia. The 
near 309o involvement in mining and 
mineral shares has helped knock the 
performance of their Pan Australian 
External fund back to a measly 2.2‘\> 
growth over the past year. Although this 
beats the Sydney index's 16^^o fall, the 
M&G team has clearly made wiser selcc 
lions for its Australian and General 
fund. But on a two year view. Over 
the longer period the Pan Australian E\ 
lernal leaps easily into second place 
in the international section, behind only 
its stablemate Manx International In 
come. The latter yields 6%. With the 
85‘?^o growth in assets recorded over the 
last two years, who needs income bonds? 

The M&G group deserves to squeak 
into fourth place for attention. Its off 
shore funds are advised by the same 
team that manages its unit trusts. 

Investment advice for each fund is in 
the hands of one man, who takes the 
day to day decisions and selects indivi 
dual shares. He is watched by a board of 
directors, but it is not clear how far they 


are principals rather than ornaments. 
Atlantic Exempt and Australian and 
General Exempt, are ba.sed in the Cay 
man Islands: Ihe board of diiectors there 
a group ol Caribbean based bankers, 
financiers and other worthies nominally 

have the final word on individual invest 
inenl as well as setting the overall policy. 
The M&(i biains in London are sup 
po.scd to have a more direct say on tlie 
policy ol'thc M&G Island fund. 

M&(j's Island fund has done well 
even though fiO'N* of its money is invested 
in London's sluggish market, and about 
that amount will slay. Tiie fund was 
launched in 1965 to help ('hannel Islands 
residents to own British slrires but avokh 
estate duty. Originally, almost all the 
money was invested in London; with 
high income for an army of tax avoiders 
as one of the aims. But capital growth 
became the major priority in 1969; since 
then London holdings have been light 
ened and some of the proceeds invested 
overseas. Apart from Wall Street, there 
arc not many attractive markets for them 
to go to now. 


Offshore and overseas funds performances 


Growth rocords of the funds, calculated on net asset value including income, over 12 months to end Septembei, 1973 (arul two years to the 
same fiate, where applicable) Onlv funds over $5m. No real estate funds 
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Malor Timing 

SILVER-Apr May 7n. Biy Major 

trend up. July '73 Sell futures above 
$3 00- Aug -Sept 73 Ouy 
GOLD - Feb ’73 Downward pure pres- 
suros In March Major Msk downside 78 
80, followed by rnriewed slrr^ngth, June 
'73 Upside pofentlal t?7 followed by 
decline. July 73 Fxpecl support around 
92-94 

SUGAR -Oct '72 BUY on weakness. 
July 73 Priros close to tempoiarv sell 
Ing iftMStanre levels Aug 73 Prices 
bottom out Aug -Sept , Gept 73 Rise 
about duo 

SOYBEANS Sppt 'tr MAJOR BUY 
ING opportunity on dip to 3 20-3 2!). 
Feb 73 Downwaid reaction to 4 BS-S tb 
July Chicago, followed by rBiovery, July 
'73 likely to move upwards $8 50-9 00. 
Nov future Caution, Aug '73 Maior up 
tri'iid broken Confirming previous cau 
tionary advices Sept 73 Nov tnluid 
likely <;ee $5 00 to $6 00 during expected 
Oct weakness 

COTTON -Jan 73 Maior trend up 
In addition to coverago effected fourth 
quarter 72. extend coverage, Aug 73 
Quite possible Dec n ^ future hcaopn 
abound 65c, at which level cnnsideranie 
price resistance likely Sept '73 Be pre¬ 
pared significant declini' Some <.upporl 
possible around 60 May N Y future 
COCOA- Jan 73 lontlnued upward 
price pressure Into second quarln'. Apr 
73' Prices still headed to new highs 


l-<ir over a (|ii.irtCT of a our 

l>asic ri'<>earvh (utifi/uiK ihc nuiM ad 
vttncc'il iiri.hiiuiiM's and nctivork dI 
tor respondents and Lniisiillnnisi has 
enabled tu antiLipate ^veil m ud 
variti a majtu *-fvi'rs.u m ihu piu'c 
ticnd li IS inJnalne ol the soni 
moftits W(Mk I'K’ifoimt’d In uh tor 
maiiv laiiie u'lporaiions in inUuMnuI 
fitul unrH uiiutiii K ofututulifi^’i Thn 
losoauh lias mti into Ihr millions 
\Vr kno\^ ol nil othir oii;.ini/.'iiic>n 
like i^urs the oldi-M, ihr l.irj^est. and. 
by repntaiion. ‘‘Jhr iin^st ImkHIv rc- 


Recommendations 

Partial reactions June Oi July Maintain 
long position'i. July 73 July-Gopf profit 
taking (error,tion expected followed by 
renewed '.frengih 

COFFEE Feh 73 I xpeetpd peak 
prifi’-', end monit. ;>lid'ply lower in 
Mdfdi Apr 73 Buy Scale down 80-55 
Dec /INV future .iuM*’ '73 An/near 
term strength nominal Be preparorj for 
Mib'’.eoiii'nt price weaKiiess 

WHEAT - JiJiio 7? nU'- - toward 1 45 
Chirrago cash Jan '73 Temporary near 
term dccliiiu fnllowfd by reruvi'ry, May 
7:< rjuy especially m. nny near term 
rlefiK'c Cash ha'> marif- ds 19/3 lows, 
iijiy 73 Maintain long future!, position, 
Sep' '73 Further slrriiidth tould take 
Mu' ChiLdoo fiilure''. to$5 40-$5 65 later 
significant downward corrertion 

CORN Nov 77 BUY, Apr 73 Con¬ 
tinue lung position Maiui tiend up; July 
73 Market likely movf up further, Sept 
fufu^e tuwariJ S3 00, Aug 73 Downward 
pressure-, noar term Mar futures arounil 
$? 40 cupport area 

WOOL- Oct 7? BUY, Obc '72 Maim 
trend up, July 73 Dec 73 future en- 
(oiinter resistance around 45fl Signlf- 
leam downward reaction Aug Sept 

COPPER^ Nov 72 BUY, Feb 73 
Nearby Comev nn to 71 e. or t.llohtly 
higher Apr 73 Fxperf strong market 
frnrd nuarlpr wejHners not likely tiiisialii 
long Maintain long position 


unidt-d rornrnnditv pnci' loiir..astinu 
firiti lU (he wurld ' 

Yuiir rmiiiirv nti lorpuratc Ifttcrhend 
if«|in*stvd uddirsisi d u* 

J. (Marvel Lanjije 

International, Inc. 

Subtidiary of Indutlnol Commodify Corp 
1?7 tod 4?n(f St , Npw York, N Y 10017 
(able KONOORAM trlrphnnr 713-697 1267 

World Wide Service 



CCRAMBTOINIl LIMITBO 


Yrnr endfd 31 St March 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 


C 

f 

£ 

£ 

Net Profit 

1.582,252 

1.297,621 

980,533 

522,763 

Net Profit after Tax 

1,262.270 

927.667 

674,897 

385,014 

Ordinary Dividends* 

3 09p 

2-79p 

213p 

1-59p 

Issued Ordinary Capital 

826,280 

703,980 

597,793 

415,777 


*Adtusliid for Scrip fssuci 


-the centre hotels- 


London ‘ Bloomsbury Centre • Bedford Corner • tvanhoe • Kenilworth 
Regent Centre • St. James • West Centre • Centre Airport 
Old Kentucky Restaurants 


Bnsilrton. 
Fssox CHntro 
Birmingham 
liiipori<il Cuntm 
Briyhton-Hova. 
Irnpf*iitil Cnniif* 
Cardiff 
C.irrliff Cenir« 


Dundee* 

Tdv ChhIic* 
Roynl Ci'ntro 
Eastbourne ’ 

1 he SusiSfx* 
Edinburgh 
Grosvonoi Ceniri, 
Hnyfll Milt) C**nlrB* 


Liverpool: 
Liverpool Centro 
Hull: 

Hull Centie 
Portsmouth * 
Portsmouth Curitie 
Southenipton; 
Arundfl Ceniru’* 


York: 

White Swan* 
Amsterdam. 

CaiansQ 

Ooelen 

Schilltir 


A Centre Inn 


Centre restaurants throughout the country 

Under development: 

Amstor Centre Hotel, Amsterdam, Holland • Aberdeen Centre Hotel 
Glasgow Centre Hotel • Newcastle Centre Hotel 



Williams de Broe 

Hill Chaplin &. Company 


iroTH the EumpiMH centres concerned, 

A Mihstauri.il research department specialises 
in advisntw nn consumer comp'tanies in the 
I ^K. and the Minin*; Industry. 

I he L\>mpanv is alsiT scrveii b> direct lele.s 
lines w ith Joh.iniieshtirj;, Paris and (lencva. 

WilliarrivS de Bryc Hill Chaplin & Company 

(i.I’.O. Box yf s, PimiiT" Mail, Austin I nars, 

Litndoo I C 2HS, 1 eleplume: v'^I^SSS 7511 
I i‘ie),;rams: W’illdF'hro** I.ohlIoii LC 1 
I <mdon NS70S4 ' Pans 2151 ^ (iene\ a ZlhUi 




\\ nil iradiiionall\' stronj: links withiii the 
I'liropean iiua siincnt communit\ aiul a 
reputafion tor skilU\l internatiLinal dealinj;. 
W'iliiatns tie r>rt>e Hill C'haplin (Si C ompany are 
aide to offer uivie ran<;iivj iiuesiinent toiinscl 
t(> htah instilut'onai and private clients, direct 




Reg Surman-Wyisf Wfe would newr have got off (he ground 
if tfie Midland had not be^ so understandii^r 


Reginald Surman-Wells is joint founder 
and Director of Dracard Limited. Now housed 
in a bright, modem factory at Park Wood near 
Maidstone, the business started in 1962 at Rpg 
Surman-Wells’s owti home, to sp^ialisc in 
printing recorder charts for hospitals primarily. 
And it grew fast. 

Basically engineers who built their own 
machines, Dracard branched into the manu¬ 
facture of electro-cardiograph accessories as an 
extra service to its hospital customers. The 
comply now employs over 50 at its factory, 
and givas out assembling work to di.sabled 
people at centres in different parts of Kent. 


With over 50% of its medical output going 
to meet export demands from all over the 
world-and a £3 million industrial market for 
reu)rder charts, Dracard’s future growth 
seems assured. But as Reg Surman-Wells says, 
“We couldn’t have started without the 
Midland. You don’t expect a bank to lake risks: 



but J reckon the Midland did in backing as. 

“Since then Midland Bank have been 
most helpful with export advice and all our 
export paperwork. TheyVe alst^ airanged 
finance for equipment through f orward Trust 
(the Midland Bank (iroup a>mpany which 
provides a full range of instalment nnance 
facilities). 

You may I(K>k back one day and feel that 
the Midland took a nsk in financing you. But 
Midland Bank doesn’t really take risks. It’s just 
a knack - based on insight into business and 
pwple. Vour loail Midland manager has it. Try 
him. 


mndtand Bank Group 

\i)u’re not on jour cwn with yourfinandsl pnMems. 

The Midland Bank Gmup includes Midland Bank,Clydesdale Bank (Scotland), Northern Bank (Ireland),Midland Bank Trust Company, 
Midland Bank I'inance Corporation, Forward Trust, Forward Leasing,Samuel Montagu & Co., Montagu (Insurance) Holdings, 

Midland Montagu Industnal Finance,Shield Factors,Thomas Cook & Son, European Banks International (EDIC),European-Amencan Banks, 

Piim.Punti/' Pmnnfukr'nmnrsitinn Fiirnnmn'Asian Bank 
















Whal are the Swedes, 
Dutch, French, Germans, 
Japanese, Italians, British, 
Americans and Danes 
doing in ISoia Scotia? 

Business. 


Nova Scotia is a gtH>d part of the world 
to do business in. And a good part of 
the world docs 

Wc command intcinational attention lot 
our discovei y of ofl-shoie oil and 
natural gas. I'hc potential of the Bav 
of hund\\ vast tidal power Anil oui 
magnificent, special put pose ni>r!‘>, 
from the Strait of (. anso's magnificent 
superport to the versatile container 
facilities and autoport at Halifax 

In addition, companies fiom ati*»ss 
C anada and a:ound the woild aie 
attracted to Nova Scotia by our reseaich 
talem and facilities: oiii skilled man- 
powei. out stable economy, oiii oideilv 
industrial, academic and social com¬ 
munities: and by such incentives as the 
Industiial l-stales Limited (H I ) pio- 
gram. I hi is a C'rovin ( orpoiation ihal 
can finance 100^?' til the cost of lamf and 
buildings, and up to fiOC? of equipment 
costs 


hoi more irfoi mation abmit opportu¬ 
nities in Nova Scotia fot laboui'inleiisive 
secondaiy manufacturing indiisliy, wiilc 
to Honoiiiable (ieoigc M. Mitchell, 
Mmisiei, Oepaitment of Development. 
hiovitiLCol Nova Scotia. 

^ I I Cieoige Sfu'ci, Dcpi h. 3. 

Halilax. Nova Scotia, ( anada 

Oi contact Ml .lohn Shaftnei. Agent 
(leneial toi ifie hri>vmi e td Nirva Seotia, 
14 Pall Mall. I ondoii, S W I 
lelephone 01 *)30 


SOOTM 






Why Mr. Jackie Stewart 
wearsaRolex. 


Why Mrs. Jackie Stewart 
wearsaRolex. 


Jackie Stewart appreciates 
craftsmanship. He doesn’t just 
drive cars — he knows as much 
about their engines and mono- 
coques as does their creator, 

Ken Tyrrell. 

So he understands better 
than other less technically- 
minded people, what extra¬ 
ordinary skill goes into 
making a watch with as many 
guarantees as a Rolex. 

It takes a long time to build 
a world-beating racing car like 
the Tyrrell Ford. It takes slight¬ 
ly longer to make a Rolex. 

Jackie Stewart calls them 
the best watches in the world. He’s not sur¬ 
prised it takes just over a year to make one. 

Our craftsmen start with a solid block of 18ct. 
gold or surgical stainless steel. After 162 opera¬ 
tions they have carved it into a seamless Rolex 
Oyster case. 

'I'hen, gradually, the unique components are 
fitted: the patented winding crown, which 
screws onto the case, rather like a submarine 
hatch; the rotor self-winding Perpetual move 
ment which is so accurate that it has been 


Helen Stewart wears a 
Rolex because her husband 
gave her one. It’s a Rolex 
Lady-Datejust. And it’s grace¬ 
ful, beautiful and perfectly 
accurate. It looks as much at 
home in Scotland or Monte 
Carlo as she does, which is a 
good testament to beauty. 

The Lady-Datejust is made 
in exactly the same way as any 
other Oyster. So although it 
doesn’t look it, Mrs. Stewart’s 
watch is just as strong as her 
husband’s. It’s just smaller. 
And is fitted with a special, 
smaller version of the famous, 
patented Rolex Winding Crown. 

The rotor self-winding Perpetual movement 
of each Lady-Datejust undergoes all the tests 
carried out by one of the Swiss Institutes for 
Official Chronometer Tests: 360 hours hanging 
in extreme temperatures, in every possible 
wrist position. 

Our craftsmen are always delighted to hear 
from people like Haroun Tazieff and Thor 
Heyerdahl how well their watches have per¬ 
formed inside live volcano craters or awash on 



officially certified as a Chronometer; the crystal 
which fits outside the lip of the case so that it 
actually grips even more tightly under pressure 
h'inally, after hours of testing, and a year of 
patient care, the Rolex is ready for someone as 
particular as Jackie Stewart. 


the Atlantic. And it pleases them to know that 
someone like Jackie Stewart thinks a Rolex is 
good enough for his wife. 

Ownii^oneis 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 



Victun d: The IScf gold Day Date and Lady Datejust both tvith matching bracelets. 
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which is difficult, not doing it” to 
consider very fully whethei otherwise 
good men do not tell lies and make 
promises they know arc incapable of 
fulfilment because they know from 
experience that the electorate does not 
wont to hcai the truth. Until that basic 


No one's perfect 

TURN AGAIN, WESTMINSTER 

, By Woodrow Wyatt. 

Andre Deutsch. pages. £2.95. 

PRIVATE MEMBER 

By Leo Abse. 

Macdonald and Jane's. 296pages. 
£3.50 _ 

If there’s nowt so queer as folk, the 
queerest folk of all are those who want 
to become MPs. Indeed, many of them 
^will only want the job because they are 
repress^ homosexuals, had mother or 
father trouble as babies, and did not 
take readily to their potties. That’s the 
truth according to Mr Abse. Mr Wyatt 
does not think being an MP is really 
a Job at ail. but a “luxuriant self indui 
gence", which some of his colleagues 
might think is the reason why he tried so 
»tenaciously to hold on to membership 
of the Commons. Both these two books, 
despite their exaggerations, too often 
come too close to the truth for comfort; 
but by concentrating entirely on the 
imperfections of our own political 
masters and system without comparing 
them with the greater faults of other 
systems, they merely provide support 
and encouragement fer the ignorant and 
the malign who regard parliamentary 
democracy as a nonsense. 

Mr Wyatt’s is the less sensational 
offering. A right-wing Labour maverick, 
he has contributed greatly to the gaiety 
of post-war politics, and frequently 
to its purpose as well. He has the grace 
'to acknowledge that the system could 
not work if every MP were as vain 
as he is, and his book would have 
been more valuable if he also had the 
sense to see that politics would not 
work if every politician was as clever 
as he is, either. Nevertheless, it is an 
amusing romp through all that is wrong 
with Parliament. 

His thesis is that the only “supremely 
valuable” function that MPs have is to 
elect and omfirm the leader of their 
party, who can become prime minister: 
thereafter they are at the mercy of their 
leader for advancement, just as at the 
beginning (and for ever after) they were 
at the mercy of a small handful d* 
party aedvists who made them MPs. 

' Squashed by die vriiips at Westminster 
and the party caucuses in the constitu¬ 


encies, they are doomed to be nonen 
titles. All the trappings of parliamentary 
democracy are shams instead of the 
bulwarks of liberty they are suppo.sed 
to be. All of which is no less true for 
being less than original. 

It is also a familiar exaggeration. 
Because ministers, and particularly the 
prime mini.stcr, always have the ad van 
tage of knowledge it does not make 
question time “hardly more useful than a 
^nch and Judy show”. That, of course, 
is what it frequently is; but the fact 
that the Prime Minister has to go down 
to the Commons twice a week to answer 
idiotic questions from ignoramuses has 
a humbling effect. For all the sham, 
it can have practical effects as well. 
How many of Mr Wyatt’s American 
friends, one wonders, would not have 
been overjoyed if their head of govern 
ment had had to face the Congress 
twice a week over the last few months? 

Mr Wyatt wonders whether the 
Liberal (and Mr Taverne’s) by election 
successes this year may not be because 
the Briti.sh are “groping, not for a 
coalition government, but for a system 
by which, once a government has been 
elected. Members of Parliament pool 
their abilities (and cease to tell lies) 
while working for the common good". 
It would be nice to think they were: 
unfortunately, there is no great evidence 
to suggest that the electorate is very 
much less venal or .self-interested than 
MPs themselves. Mr Wyatt is too busy 
being very funny indeed with his advice on 
how to succeed in present politics “it 
is getting the job of Prime Minister 


question is resolved, the arguments 
about Unkenng with the system by 
intrixlucing primaries, fixed term parlia 
ments and the like, will remain largely 
academic. 

But if Mr Wyatt is destructively 
clever, Mr Abse is destructively scandal 
ous. Mr Abse apparently went through 
agonies before deciding to make a pitch 
for the Lalsour candidature at Pontypool 
when the scat fell vacant in 1958. and 
the reader is made to suffer with him. 
“1 did not need, as many MPs do, the 
compulsive vcrilicution of identity in 
hollow external success,” is the fifth 
sentence of his book, and while he 
sorts himself out in the next couple of 
dozen pages he succeeds merely in 
giving bathos a bad name. After that it 
gets hilarious. 

Mr Abse is one of those amateur 
Freudians who can never lose. If a man 
IS not known for going with women 
he IS a queer; if he goes with women 
he is a repressed queer. Or, to cite an 
actual example about some poor un 
fortunate’s complaint: “On the one hand 
it may lead to an impairment of genital 
potency, and on the other to a degree of 
promiscuity which betokens a need for 
genital gratification”. Mi Abse lays 
people like Gaitskell, Bevan, Wilson, 
Benn, Heath, ct al, on the Commons’s 
benches. There is probably a great deal 
in what he says about why Mr Wilson 
is so long winded, su.spicious and 
ambitious and why Mr Heath is the 
sort of man he apfwars to be to Mr Abse. 
But so what? It is what politicians do 
that counts: guessing at what a prime 
minister thought about his mother’s 
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nipple is never going to get the economy 
right. 

Bui there arc gems. Mr Michael Foot, 
for example, will have to rewrite his 
biography of Aneurin Bevan, for Sevan’s 
fateful Labour conference speech on the 
H bomb was made “not by the huge 
and towering hero whose passion had 
inspired a generation, but by the fright¬ 
ened little boy sitting naked on his pot”. 
Mr Callaghan has ^‘always drawn back 
even in the most favourable circum 
stances from making a sustained attempt 
10 depose the existing leadership and 
take command” because he lost his own 
father early in life. The possibility that 
no one had whispered to Mr Callaghan 
that he would become king never occurs 
to Mr Abse. 

Mr Absc, who makes an exhibition of 
himself by dressing up in fancy clothes 
on budget day, is scathing about the 
women MPs and the clothes they wear. 
He should, however, be a little more 
accurate when he is being rude. Mr Roy 
Jenkins's father never became a knight so 
his mother could not have been Lady 
Jenkins when Mr Abse met her and 
thought she was a "‘silly woman”, and a 
snob. Perhaps some day Mr Abse will 
explain how a little Welsh Jewish solici¬ 
tor who thinks he i'- a Phoenician, who 
has interested himself to the nation's 
advantage on divorce, homosexuality 
and hanging (but not, alas, abortion) 
and is deeply preoccupied with the 
breast feeding and potty training of his 
colleagues, came to write such a book 
and call it private member. In the mean 
lime other amateurs might think 
there is something there to play about 
with. 

Button-holers 

35 YEARS ON THE JOB. 1937-73 

By Patrick Campbell. 

Blond Briggs. 336 pages. £2.95. 

THE WORLD OF PETER SIMPLE 

By Peter Simple. 

Johnson. 215 pages. £1.90. 

Usually, it is the first sentence that, 
carefully convoluted, reaches out to grab 
the Sunday Times reader. The classic 
Patrick Campbell opening is just .so: 

So far, I. undrcs.sed. have come rusliing at 
women twice. One of these occasions was 
connected with n shav’ing-brush. 

From then on it is hard to slop reading. 
But .sometimes there is the nco- 
Woosterish mood, more derivative: 

One IS not. of course, a libertine or anything 
excessive like that, but the sight of this delicately 
matured piece o' crackling, sitting all by it.seirin 
the corner, was so arresting that I gave my 
lu|i||te$ but the most perfunctory of greetings 
weaving swiftly tlirough the crowd^ 
slot myself right m besi^ it. 


Not, it should be said, what Bertie would 
have done, but very much how he would 
have described it. Once these essential 
preliminaries are over, Mr Campbell 
usually runs to the Wodehouse type: 
the tall, clumsy, stammering, unheroic 
man in a troubled world. Well, not 
exactly troubled but beset by tailors, 
plumbers, children, editors, policemen 
and, even more often, things. He is, of 
course, at the top of his trade, so that 
the bulk of the later work is based on 
emigre life in the south of France and 
the freeloading world of the public 
relations agencies. But it is all very 
smootli, very orofessional, very even: 
there is hardly an unfunny piece of 
Campbell, There is, though, a magnifi 
cent envoi to his father which would 
stand up in any company. Perhaps it 
IS the Irish ingredient that saves Mr 
Campbell even at his most domestic. 

Peter Simple, of the Daily Telegraph, 
is naturally much more acerbic and 
uneven. The joke is usually the same 
one; reducing the absurdities of the 
modish left to rubble, using its own 
modish language to do so. It can be 
repetitive. There are, however, at least 
two genuine bits of coinage: Ohm Farm, 
where Paul Ohm and Seth Roentgen 
preside over the .showplace of scientific 
agrotechnology, and Alderman Food 
botham: 

the 25 stone, crag visagciJ, iron watch chained, 
gnm-bootcil perpetual chairman of the Brad 
ford City Tramways and I'ine Arts Committee. 

There will be those, too, who will insist 
on a word for the conception of Stretch- 
ford (virtually the name of Mr Roy 
Jenkins's constituency) with its sex- 
maniac-haunlcd park, permanently 
rioting university and hopeless football 
team. But what is the precise past that 
Simple admires? Sometimes there is a 
little naively: 

That Jerusalem should be preserved for ever 
as we who have never l-ieen to the Holy Land 
imagine it - as in the coloured pictures on the 
walls of childluwxl is a thing appealing 
beyond words. 

There seems a chink in the armour 
there. Simple's views arc usually admir¬ 
able, but he is best only when on the 
attack. 

Sincere histrionics 

ALL AUTHORS ARE EQUAL 

By Frederic WarbUrg. 

Hutchinson. 322 pages. £4. 

Off the cover of the book the big face 
peers out, hooded eyes narrowed, nose 
looming forward, chin out, cigarette 
holder clamped into the corner of a 
sardonic smile- -yes, Fred Warburg is 
enjoying the camera’s attention. For 



Fred Warburg to the life 


once the Jacket picture gives the key 
to what is inside. In two words: sincere 
histrionics. 

“All Authors Are Equal” is the second 
volume of a publisher's autobiography. 
The first, “An Occupation for Gentle¬ 
men'’, covered his life up to the time 
he and his partner Roger Senhouse 
bought the distinguished and bankrupt 
firm of Martin Seeker, and continued 
over the first precarious years of the 
re-formed company. This new book 
takes up the story from 1939 until 
Warburg’s retirement in 1971. 

The best autobiographies are written 
by egotists and this is one. For anyone 
interested in publishing it is highly en 
Joyable. It is ironic, well told and above 
ail it rides along on its author's never 
concealed delight in being the man he is 
and having done the things he has done. 

What he takes pride in above all is 
the list of authors he has published, and 
it is in truth a distinguished one. The 
reader will not learn much about the 
process of publishing (compared, say, 
to Stanley Unwin or even George 
Weidenfeld, Frederic Warburg was never 
a real professional). Nor, to be honest 
about it, will anyone find deep literary 
insights here. The analysis of Kafka’s 
or Thomas Mann’s novels is brief and 
unoriginal—but what book of literary 
criticism, on the other hand, would 
reveal that at the age of 74 Mann passed 
a celebratory luncheon with his hand 
up the skirt of his publisher’s wife? 
One reads this book for its sidelights. 

Mann, Kafka, Colette, Mishima—the 
major writers dealt with at length are 
almost all novelists. By far the largest 
space is devoted to George Or^vell and 
about that two things must be said. The 
first is that Warburg’s evident affection 
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and admiration for that doomed man 
is both moving and illuminating. One 
learns something real about the genesis 
of “Animal Farm” and “1984” and one 
^ touched by learning it. But also there 
is no getting over the fact that Warburg 
exaggerates Orwell’s importance. At one 
point he compares “Animal Farm” to 
the atomic bomb as a political motive 
force, and even in literary terms presents 
him as a far greater writer than he really 
was. Yet in a sense that was Warburg’s 
^ strength as a publisher. He rightly says 
that the most important thing any pub- 
lisher can give to his authors is admira¬ 
tion and it was lucky not only for himself 
but for Orwell too that he was able to 
believe so readily in the genius of a writer 
who had become important to him. 
There may be something histrionic about 
his protestations of sincerity, but in a 
r publisher such flexibility is vastly pre¬ 
ferable to the bigotry of Victor Gollancz, 
who turned Orwell down for writing 
truths he was not yet ready to 
acknowledge. 

Warburg succeeded by the people he 
attracted to him, not only the authors 
but the fellow workers. Once his firm had 
become absorbed by the lleincmann 
group and his early colleagues had 
" left, a long decline set in. He was never 
able to work with a man who could hpe 
succeeded him; one and all, like exiles 
from a Byzantine court, the crown 
princes left in haste and in hugger 
mugger. 

This part of the story is not told in his 
book and he never admits the decline. 
His eye is on himself and on his authors. 
If what results is an incomplete and 
idiosyncratic version of a publishing 
life, there is no doubt that it makes a 
good story. 

Perception 

, THE CENTRAL QUESTIONS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

By A. J. Ayer. 

Weidenfeld and Nico/sbn. 253 pages. 
£3.50. 


Sir Alfred Ayer has had three aims, not 
easily reconciled with one another: to 
write an introductory book that will 
cornice with Russell’s “The Problems 
of Philosojfriiy”; to contribute to advanced 
philosophical discussion his latest 
thoughts about the theory of knowledge 
and pereq^on; and, since diese are, 
after all, Gifford Lectures, to say some¬ 
thing about natural theology. This^last 
requirement is met rather perfunctorily 
in the final chapter, which offers some 
brief, clear, critical comments on some 
stodt arguments for the existence 
God—mauding the suggestion that 


morality needs divine backing—and 
some sensible but.'still briefin’ remarks 
on responsibility and freedom of choice. 

The first chapter gives a quick survey 
of the history of metaphysics and some 
examples of metaphysical arguments, 
the second and third a corresponding 
survey of positivism and analytical 
philosophy from Hume to Ryle and of 
the empiricist theory d" knowledge from 
Locke to Hume. All these arc obviously 
intended for readers with little or no 
previous knowledge of philosophy. There 
are more serious contributions to con 
troversial issues in later chapters, which 
discuss perception, the case for realism 
about the physical world, the relation 
between minds and bodies and our 
knowledge of other minds, induction, 
probability and causation. 

Anyone who needs the elementary 
surveys of the early chapters will find it 
hard to follow the many intricate and 
compressed arguments of the middle 
chapters of this book, but they contain 
much that is of great interest. For 
example they make the distinction 
between a “primary system” that des 
cribes the hard facts of the world and a 
“secondary explanatory system” to 
which belong possibilities, conditional 
statements, ^spositional properties and 
the like. Inevitably, however, there is a 
good deal of overlap with Professor 
Ayer’s other recent books on similar 
topics. 

The basic problem is that of percep¬ 
tion and of finding an answer to scepti¬ 
cism. Professor Ayer rejects direct realism 
and reductionism (phenomenalism), and 
adopts a variant ofthe scientific approach 
—the view that “the existence of physical 
objects or of the experiences of other 
persons ... is rqirescnted ... as a 
probable hypothesis which one is justi 
fied in accepting because of the way in 
which it accounts for one’s experiences”. 

This does indeed seem to be right, but 
philosophers have often found great 
difficulties in this approach, and to avoid 
them Professor Ayer adopts a curiously 
involuted variant of this view. He thinks 
that a straightforward theory that 
physical objects are known only as the 
causes of our sensations is blocked 
because causes must be “independently 
identified”: .1 must first, by perception, 
establish that there is a table in front of 
me before I can explain my seeing of it 
in terms of its effects on me. 

He concludes that there must be a 
primitive, non-causal, account of per¬ 
ception and that only at a later stage can 
we insert a causal clause. But it is not 
clear what this means. The historical 
thesis that we are all naive realists in 
early diildhood, that we learn later that 
perception involves causal processes, 
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and that some only of us then adopt the 
scientific approach, is no doubt true. But 
Professoi Ayer seems to mean more 
than this, that there uould be something 
logically unsatisfactory about the causal, 
hypothetical, view on its own, and that 
this logical weakness is remedied by 
some sort of appeal to a primitive, 
direct, account which, however, is not 
in the end defensible. But if this is what 
he means—and a similar doubling back 
on one's tracks is proposed with regard 
to the privacy of percepts it is very 
hard io accept.'* 

While most of what Professor Ayer 
says about the various issues is reason 
able and backed by argument, the 
speed with which he covers the ground 
has several bad effects. Sometimes there 
is obscurity which may conceal fallacy. 
At one point in discussing personal 
identity he remarks ““wc must again have 
recourse to the fact of bixlily identity". 
But just what recourse we must have to 
it. and even whether it is the persisting 
individual himself, or other people or 
the philosophical theorist about identity 
who must do so, is far from clear. More 
often one feels simply that there are 
finlher questions and that interesting 
issues are being swept under the carpet 
or dissolved with over facile neutrality. 
This affects particularly the discussion 
about identity and necessity, abstract 
entities and analyticity iii mathematics. 

There is some carelessness inpresenta 
lion. There arc slight misquotations from 
Locke and llume and two mistakes in 
logical formulation. But none of these 
affects the argument of the book, w hich, 
despite the criticisms made earlier in 
this review, will undoubtedly be useful 
not only as an intrt^uction to philos¬ 
ophy but also as a further attempt to 
uiljravel the tangled problems of 
libwlcdge. 


One idea of ideas 

THE FABRIC OF KNOWLEDGE 

By J. L. Jolley. 

Duckworth. 130 pages. £2.95. 

What sorts of ideas exist? Can we 
classify them, making sure that none are 
overlooked? How are simple ideas as¬ 
sembled into more complex ones? These 
are the questions to which this book 
promises a schematic answer. But closer 
inspection shows that, in fact, these 
questions are not answered at all. The 
propi)sed classification rests on what 
is taken to be the structure of things 
rather than ideas. But things in a broad 
sense: as well as ‘“mundane" things 
there is a parallel class for fictions, and 
the objects of set theory and geometry 
lake first place among the “mundane". 

Mr Jolley explains his proposal briefly , 
lucidly, and with the refreshing enthu 
siasm of a man who is constructing 
something for himself. Minor criticisms 
can be made of his rather muddled 
definitions of such properties of relations 
as symmetry and transitivity and of a 
very inadequate comment on Russell's 
class paradox. More important queries 
concern the coherence and decisiveness 
of his divisions. Arc black holes, the 
bourgeoisie and unconscious fears *‘mun 
dane" or “'special"—that is, fictional? 
Mr Jolley himself seems to admit some 
indeterminacy here. Is there a clear 
division between active and passive, 
especially if causing is active and being 
a cause-of is passive, or again between 
entities and attributes? 

Still more important is the question: 
How' will this scheme help? What pur 
poses will it serve, and will it serve them 
better than any available alternative? 
Mr Jolley's claims for his scheme seem to 
rc.st partly on its use of binary numbering 
—but this could be applied to almost 
any division —and partly on its alleged 
naturalness and exhaustiveness. 

He seems not to have grasped the 
logical points that while it is easy to 
make a system of classification formally 
exhaustive, nothing will guarantee that 
no specific items are overlooked, and that 
there will be many equally true and 
objective classifications, cutting across 
one another, of which one will be more 
natural from one point of view, another 
from another. Professor Kilmistcr, in a 
foreword, certifies that Mr Jolley’s 
scheme brings a more natural order 
into nuxlern mathematics. It may be 
useful for some kinds of indexing and 
data retrieval. But ideas and knowledge 
call for some quite different hierarchy. 
Though cups are made of atoms, it does 
not follow that the notion of an atom 
contributes to the notion of a cup. 


Nor in golden 
solemnity die 

NO GOLDEN JOURNEY ^ 

By John Sherwood. 

Heinemann. 252 pages. £3.75. 

Herman—he changed his name to 
James at Oxford—Elroy Flecker's life 
was certainly, never golden. But there 
is a double entendre in Mr Sherwood’s 
title. “The Golden Journey to Samark¬ 
and" is of course the title of one of 
Flecker’s own works, with echoes in the 
more famous “Hassan’' and, even more 
significantly, it was Dr Geraldine 
Hodgson's review of the “Golden Jour¬ 
ney" that brought her praise from the 
author and to his parents’ notice. When 
they came to authorise what became, 
inevitably, their version of his life, their 
choice therefore fell on the luckless Dr 
Hodgson. This new and wholly admir¬ 
able biography is something very differ 
enl from hers. 

And yet these same parents arc Mr 
Sherwood’s grandparents. In the fore 
word to his excellent account of his 
uncle's life, Mr Sherwood relates a 
most revealing saga of the tussles over 
Dr Hcxlgson’s biography. The Fleckers 
were disgusted to discover that the 
copyright in Flecker's works was his 
widow’s property; moreover they cen¬ 
sored, heavily, the letters in their 
possession that they passed on to Dr 
Hodgson, so that it appears from these 
that they constantly encouraged their 
son in his writing ambitions. Nothing 
could have been further from the truth, 
as Mr Shcrw(H>d came to discover for 
himself when he sought out Flecker’s 
widow. Not that he learnt this from her 
aimplainls; he found Hclle deeply reti 
cent, always unwilling to give more than a 
deceptively fluent account—and a most 
entertaining one—of the superficiali¬ 
ties of her married life. But there are one 
or two frank and instructive letters to 
her parents in law. 

Though Mr Sherwoc^’s sympathy, 
and affection, for Hclle illumines the 
story, it never blinds the reader; the 
portrait he paints of his grandparents 
is by no means unsympathetic, and it 
is impossible not to see their side of the 
case. They were obliged always to sup¬ 
port their son (the one and only lavishly 
successful commercial production of 
“Hassan" came long after his death), 
who could never be described as dutiful. 
If their methods of dealing with a diffi¬ 
cult, highly intelligent boy seem little 
short of insane (keeping him chronically 
short of petty cash at school and univer¬ 
sity, never uttering a word of praise for 
fear he should become sinfully proud. 
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forbidding ^'unsuitable'' friends the 
house), their dislike of his writing sprang, 
as did all the actions of this deeply 
religious, low church couple, from the 
j^orthiest of desires: that he should do 
nimself credit in examinations and open 
the gates of opportunity. His father 
always regretted that over confidence 
which, he was sure, robbed him of a first 
at Durham and lost him the chance of 
a university career. 

Flecker’s literary career was dogged 
by failure and ill-luck. “Hassan" might 
have appeared on stage in 1914: that 
plan was killed by war, and Flecker 
died in 1915, in Switzerland, of con¬ 
sumption. Many of his poems survive, 
much loved anthology pieces such as 
‘"Old Ships” and passages in “Hassan”, 
to ensure him a place in the canons of 
English literature. But Mr Sherwood is 
^nol inflated with family pride; indeed, 
his book is good reading enough to 
stand independent of Flecker’s reputa¬ 
tion. Speculating in his last paragraph 
on how his uncle would have developed 
with postwar success, Mr Sherwood 
writes candidly that “some of the pos 
sibic answers make one tremble for 
him”. And wTiting earlier on “Hassan” 
he puts his finger on one of Flecker’s 
^ problems. Tlic sado-scxual elements 
in the original version were too blatant 
for any theatre in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century; in the third they would 
be too obvious to raise more than a 
giggle. 

The making of 
Metroland 

SEMI DETACHED LONDON 

By Alan A. Jackson. 

Alien and Unwin. 381 pages. €6.50. 

The pioneering days when railway 
stations and building plots mushroomed 
^ in rural Edgwarc and Mitcham seem 
now even more remote than their actual 
period of forty to fifty years ago. But 
they created the bulk of suburbia as it 
is known and lived in today, especially 
in Greater London where nearly half 
a million houses were built by private 
enterprise in the ten years up to 1938. 
This phenomenon, perhaps just because 
its fruits are now so much taken for 
granted, has so far escaped the attentions 
of urban historians. 

Mr Jackson’s book, which covers 
residential development in outer London 
from 1900 to 19 j 9, breaks new ground 
in a thoroughgoing and often enter¬ 
taining way. Clearly a labour of love, 
the author has spent twelve years of his 
spare time delving in sources such as 
the records of London transport and 
,the railway companies, builders’ sales 


literature, and house advertisements of the building societies and of the type 
in the Evening News. of person, in a steady job over a certain 

The growth of the suburbs had, of income, they welcomed as a client. In 
course, been influenced deliberately by the early 1930s. as today, the economic 
the railways since Victorian times, when climate favoured real estate as compared 
the existence or otherwise of cheap with other sorts of investment and the 
workmen’s tickets could dictate the building societies ofTered a welcome 
social character of new development, refuge for savings. Over stufTed with 
The extension into the countryside money, the embarrassed societies tried 
of the underground railway and electric to deter depositors and were forced to 
trams brought the elusive rural ideal offer buyers ever more favourable terms, 
nearer to the grasp of the ever growing This explains the extraordinary peak 
population of w'hite collar w^orkers; prcxluction of houses in 19.^4 (when 
later, as the spaces between were linked nearly 73,(XK) private houses were built 
by the motor bus. the developed map in Greater Lt^ndon alone) and the even 
changed from extended tentacles to more extraordinary antics oi‘ builders 
a built-up mass. There was neither competing in a saturated market, 
rhyme nor reason in the progress of 

development, which was often wasteful DOWH th© micIcllB 

of land as well as monotonous in con- _ 

cept. Landowmers often gave sites free PLAY THE BEST COURSES 

for railway stations as a bait to builders By Peter Allen. 

but the public transport entrepreneurs Stanley Paul, 264 pages. €5. 

rarely sought to develop land them -^- 

selves. Meanwhile, the local authorities. This book is mainly meant for the keen 
especially the London County Council, golfer, for whom it should prove valuable, 
were busy building their own huge sub Sir Peter Allen, former chairman of 
urban estates, where at least the original Imperial Chemical Industries, has 
architectural and town planning inspira obviously pul an immense amount of 
tion of the suburban style, based on lime into actually getting out and playing 
architects like Voyscy and on the garden the courses. His views, which not every 
city movement, was not totally lost one will always agree with, are his own 
sight of. and his prose style is as simple and direct 

The biggest change of all was the as a drive straight down the middle of the 
shift- in the inler-war years, from fairway. Still, his writing ability by no 
houses built for rent into houses built meims matches one of the golf writers he 
almost entirely for owner-occupation, admires so much, Mr Herbert Warren 
This was made possible by the growth Wind, but, then, few people’s do. 

JON KIMCHE 

PALESTINE OR ISRAEL 

The Untold Story of Why We Failed 1917-23,1967-73 

“Stimulates a fresh way of looking at the locked old 
dogmas of this dispute." Sunday Telegraph "Com¬ 
pulsive reading for any student of world affairs." 

Church Times “Well-documented" The Scotsman 

“The new resort to fighting has made his themes 
more relevant than before . . . His analyses could 
offer some useful lessons to any parlicipani in a 
serious quest for peace today”. Economist 

£ 3,90 

Seeker & Warburg 
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In London 
the Arab Bank 
is at your 
service 


Wi!’'i .!!> :’,i ;I*M -iiiofr. rii' P^.iDk 
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.nil 1 I )Mru I tf"-MiM'i cMinM(iniMin'nt;. lf)f ni Kil'uniT 
thr /\nif) Wni hJ Anifi Rnfik provirlivs n ('Ofiifilein 
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Midfik f l 1;.1 niul intni nnli: 

I nil intnmMlion i:.ui hr obMinrh fiorn the 


London Branch: 

EMPIRE HOUSE 
ST. MARTIN'S le GRAND 
LONDON EC1P 1DR (P.O. Box 138) 
Telephone 01-606 7801-5 
Telex 884359 

Cables: BANKARABI LONDON EC1 


Arab Bank Limited 

Doyen of Middle East Banking 


.il Mh'I I |i' A'nnt.ir 


Lst.iiili^^hr'fi Uj30 


The Arab Bank has branches in 

! ihr.ir- |'ul iH O i 1 ('t .cdf. Mnrcv i c 

f;>> M'.'.'itl' ‘.iiijiii ‘\f.iM 1 J.li.iri.it' I‘ii-r'ii'n 

/■SI »(' Fr fii.hlt, 


Sitter Institutions: 

; 'i.i'i' <si.il) FOnk u r'.t'jt ,1 I iiTiili'! / ii udi'd Sn'r'^■v.l 
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Aesociatea: 
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NEW YORK’S ♦ 



Tlic 

Ftoiioinist 


nHOTEL 
TJRLTLE 


Accommoclalions for 
transient and residential 
occupancy. The Carlyle 
offers the full panoply of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternational!}-known hotels 
of its calibre Three superb 
restaurants. 


Madison A venue at 7o(h St. 

New York,N. Y. 10021 

Telephone (212) 744 1600 
('able - THE CARLYi E, Ncw York 
W. U. Int. Telex: 620692 


Binding 



Binding cbms tor Thr CconomiiEt tre available from fcasibmd lid tha bindars (see illusiritwn) are 
covered in strong Mack leather doth with a Mack laatharane lining Tha ipina. winch is speciBlIv 
reinfoiccd is embossed m gold and rad Each bindar holds 13 issues of the matn edition pi 18 issues ol 
the Mr edition, with quarterly indices The cost par bindar, post free throudnut tlwkWKld.isfl 40inc VAT 
(US S3 hO) Utders, stating claniiy which ediiion. the yurs raquued and endosing payment, should be 
sent. NOT lo 1h« Economist, but to 

bASIBIND LIMITED (Dept E) Eardley House 4 Uxbridge Street. Kensington, 
London W8 Tttfephont 01-/27 0696 (3 lines) 

Coowp of IlM qiwrtOTlv indioM (£2 BO arm •vailaMw only from 

ThO Eooesomlot. 2B Si. Ja iw oo*o Stmot. LondonSWIA IHG. 
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Inoiirworld, 

'hot even land stands stilL 


Where the motorway is only 
two miles from the busiest freight 
airport in Europe, where grimy old 
warehouses have lost their 
usefulness, where a government 
decides a new town shall arise, there 
land is transformed. 

Transformed in function, 
transformed in value. The new 
investment created in this way 
becomes the property of insurance 
companies, trusts, pension funds 
and companies like Mackenzie Hill. 
Indirectly it finds its way to every 
member of society. 

At the centre of this process 
stands the property developer. All 
over Europe and in the Far East, 


Mackenzie Hill have anticipated the 
transformation. They have found t he 
site and created its new function. 

They have built liouses 
and offices in England, warehouses 
offices and factories in France. They 
are changing landscapes in Ckrmany, 
Hong Kong, Spain. 

With every week, the portfolio 
of prime sites increases: sites chosen 
for their potential in tlie new 
networks i>f communicatitin. At the 
same rate, the investment grows, 
draws in the great financial 
in.stitutions, and with them, the 
funds of ordinary people. 

Mackenzie Hill are making land 
work, for the people who have a 
stake in it. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 

CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICER 

Apphcations arc invited for this senior post, responsible for all aspects 
of the Arts Council's internal administration. Supported by the appropri¬ 
ate stafT, the Chief Administration Oflicer will be in charge of a department 
which embraces personnel management and welfare; publications; 
prernisch, supplies and equipment; in addition to a growing range of other 
administrative services for the Council and its staff of over 250. There 
arc six spcetalisi departments at 105 Piccadilly, and the Council is 
responsible in London for the Hayward Gallery. Wigmorc HalK Serpentine 
Gallery and the Arts Council Shop. 

Applicants should be able to demonstrate considerable practical experience 
and ability m management skills, prclcrably m a context comparable in 
size and sirucAure to the Council's. A sound knowledge and understanding 
of staff management is essential Some business cxpciicnce would be an 
advantage Knowlcvlge o( the arts is not required, allhoupji a general 
sympathy with llie Council's work is desirable. I 

Hic successful applicant will probuhlv not be le.ss than 40 years of age. | 

The salary will be on the scale £3,810 to £.5,083 A non contributory | 

pension scheme is provided. | 

Furthei details may be obtained on application, which should be sent ! 

with a full curriculum viiac, to the P.siablishment Officer, 105 Piccadilly, ' 

l.ondiui W l\ OAU. to arrive by I4tli December, ! 


COMPANY STATEMENT 



BARLOW RAND LIMITED 

(Incorponuiit in the Republic of South Africa) 

CONSOLIDATKD PROFIT AND ORDINARY DIVIDEND 


The amlitcd consolKJaled results for the >eaT ended TfXh September, 1973, are as set 
out below 


Tiirnovet* 

1973 

R58S.66L000 

1972 

R392.303.000 

Convilidaiat p« ofii Ivlore uiKaiioii 

63,845.000 

33.594.000 

Less taxation 

20,437.000 

9,699,000 

Less: attribuliibk to ouisidi: share 
holders iiiirertuin coni rolled 
suKsidiartes 

43A08,000 

6.393,000 

23.895.000 

1,506.000 

Consolidated pioiit altci laxuiion and 
outside shareholders mtereMs 

K37.01S.000 

R22.389.000 

♦Inter company turnover has been 
excluded this vear ami the comparative 
figures have hern resulted acctN-dingh 
Number of fiill> paid ordinary shares 
in is.sue 

96,983.000 

87.593,000 

Number of ordinar> sltarcs on vhich 
curninlis per .share are bused (cal 
culatcd proportlontuely in re.spcci 
ot shares issued during the yearl 

96,000.000 

' 85JJ72.000 

Farnings pei otdtna.’v shore 

38.5 centn 

263) cents 

Dividends per or dinars shaie on 
fullv paid sliarcs issued 

16.0 cent* 

11.5 cents 


Hic iniprtncnicnt over the .30.U cents per share forecast in the interim atatcinoit 
as the minimum cttnuncs for the year is due entirely to strongly impi'dvcd trading 
results in moic hiK7>(ini mismess condinons during the second halT of the financial year. 
A tinnl dividend of 11.0 cents per share has been declared. 1'his dividend with the 
interim dividend of 5.0 cliiis per share, makes a total distributum of 16.0 cents fcH 
(he year, an inciease of 39 per cciii over the dividends for 1972. The final dividend b 
payable to shareholders registered on 3()th November. I973- 

CS. BARLOW 

12Ui November. 1973. Chairman 


University CoHe^, Cork 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Temporary Full- time Assistant 

Applications are invjted for a 
temporary full-time Assistantship 
tenable in the first instance until 
September 30, 1974. 

Salary: Within the range r2,35B- 
£2.604 p.a. 

Applications (in triplicate) together 
with the names and addresses of not 
more than three referees' should be 
forwarded to. The Professor of 
Economics, Department of Econo¬ 
mics, University College, Cork, 
Ireland, from whom further details 
may be obtained 

Latest date for receipt of applica- 
iions: Friday, 14 December, 7973. 


Nuffield College, Oxford 

Research Fellowships 

Applications are invited from men 
and women graduates who wish to 
undertake research in Economics, 
Politics, Sociology, Social Psychol 
ogy. Recent Economic Social or 
Political History, Industrial Relations, 
Management Studies. Public and 
Social Administration. Internatinnal 
and Public Law. or other branches 
of the Social Studies Candidates 
should not be more than five years 
beyond graduation or be at a com 
parable stage in their academic 
careers The Fellowship will be for 
two years Further particulars and 
application forms from the Warden. 
Nuffield College Closing date 
Wednesday, 2 January. 1974. 


University of 
Nairobi—Konya 

Applications are invited for post of 
RESEARCH FELLOW (ECONOMIST) 
IN THE HOUSING RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT UNIT. Applicants 
must pr^sess a Master's degree in 
Economics or equivalent and have 
at least two years' relevant post¬ 
graduate experience in the field *of 
housing economics and/or housing 
finance. Teaching experience is 
desirable but not essential. Salary 
scale K£1.500-K£2.580 p.a. 
(K£ 1 ^ £ 1.18 steriing.) The British 
Government may supplement salary 
in range £450-£750 p.a. (sterling) 
for married appointee or £15(3- 
£450 p.a. (sterling) for single appoin¬ 
tee (normally free of all tax) and 
provide children's education allow¬ 
ances and holiday visit passa^s. 
FSSU. Family passages; various 
allowances. Detailed applications 
(2 copies), including a curriculum 
vitae and naming 3 referees, should 
be sent by air mail, not later than 
17 December, 19 73 to the Registrar, 
University of Nairobi, PO Box 30197. 
Nairobi. Kenya. Applicants resident 
in UK should also send 1 copy'to 
inter-University Council. 90/91 
Tottenham Court Road. LorKlon 
W1P ODT. Further particulars of 
this appointment are available from 
either address. 


Univsrsity of Molboumo 


INSTITUTE OF'APPLIEO ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Research FelloW or Senior Research 
Fellow 


The University invites applications ' 
from economists and econometri¬ 
cians who wish to be considered for 
appointment as Research Fellow or 
Senior Research Fellow in the Insti¬ 
tute of Applied Ecomomic and Social 
Research. r < 


The research programme of the Insti¬ 
tute has been expanded and in par¬ 
ticular an appointee is required to 
conduct further research on factors 
influencing short-term fluctuations 
of the economy. The Institutb is 
seeking a macro economist or an 
econometrician with experience in 
the development or use of macro- 


econometric models. 


Fellowships in the Institute are 
notmaliy for a period of three years 
and carry the usual rights to supei \ 
annuation, trave' allowances and 
housing finance, and rights to three 
months' study leave after three 
years' service. 

SALARY 
Research Fellow 
$A8.698-$A11.982 per annum 
Senior Research Fellow 
$A12,268 $A14,308 per annum 

Applications indicating level sought, 
and giving details of age, qualifies 
tions and experience together with 
the names ot three referees should 
be sent by 31 December. 1973 
to The Registrar, The University of 
Melbourne. Parkville. Victoria, 3062. 

I Australia, from whom further particu 
lars may be obtained In reply quote 
reference Number 33GA. 


University of Bradford 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Applications are invited from special¬ 
ists in econometrics or behavioural 
aspects of econometrics for the post 
of RESEARCH ASSISTANT to the 
Professor of Managerial Economics 
The successful, applicant will work 
p with Professor G. D. Newbould and 
publishable work can be expected. 
The appointment will be mode as 
soon as practicable, initially for one 
year, at a salary within the range 
£1482 10 £2388. Further details, 
'and application form (to be'returned* 
asap) from the Registrar, Ref; MA/ 
ME/RA/M, University of Bradford. 
Yorkshire. BD7 1DP. 

informal enquiries welcome, direct 
to Professor Newbould. 

I 



FINANCIAL 

ASSISTANT 

Caius College 
Cambridge 

Salary in range 
£2500<£3500 

Partmularafroffl 
Senior Bursar 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Senior 

Regional Economic 
Planner 

Required by ititernafional eoiisiiltants to 
lead major regional planning study in a 
developing eouiitry. Extensive experienee 
in similar developing eouiitry studies 
essential. Salary and terms to be negotiatnl 
but will be commensurate with the responsi¬ 
bilities iniimTii in leading a large multi¬ 
disciplinary team. 

The appointment will, in the first instance, 
be fior rathc^r over a year and is likely to 
conimeiice in DcTc*mber or January. 

Apply to Box 2660, The Eronoinisi 
25 St Jarnc's’s Street, London SWIA IHG 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 

EAST ASIATIC 
RUBBER ESTATES 

IMPROVED CURRENT POSITION 


The fiflicth annual general meeting of K;ist Asiatic Rubber Kstatea Limited was Iield on 
November 7 in London. Mr H '1. Kansicn (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following IS an extract from his circulated Statement' 

The result for the year under review has sulTcrcd from low cutninodity prices, higher 
cost of production and increasing taxation but although we have not bwn able to add 
to our reserves this year it hB.s been deaded to propose a small increaKofdividend to the 
equivalent of 42 per cent gross in order to make use of tiK 5 percent increase in the total 
gross distribution allowed by the Treasury, and increase our carry forward bv £51.188. 

It is satisfactorv to record that wehavenowreceivedrepaymentinfulloftheoutstnnding 
debt of £ 18.933 from the Ghana Govcmmcni. 

Future Outlook. The strong upward surge m practically all commodtries during the 
present year has also improved the outlook for rubber and palm products and for the 
cunent financial year we expect a substantial impiovemeiU in results from both our estates. 

Speculauve interests have undoubtedly supported the nses and at one time 
recently tlie pnee of SUndard Rubber rose to over 40p per kilo in the London market, 
but although prices have now receded tosomeextent it seems to berealised that the balance 
between supiMy and demand of both natural and synthetic rubber is very small and as the 
world population is ruing and living conditions improving there is little likelihood ofa 
return to previous ^rears' low price levels. The recent rising crude oil prices may influence 
thej^oe of synthetic rubber. 

The edible oil martci has been paiticularlv affected by the failure of the Peruvian fishing 
indust^ and the American Soya bean production. However, prices are still considerably 
better for our Palm fn-oducts than for yeara past. 

However, the outlook for the world’s economic future is still fraught with such a number 
of unoertamties—partjcularly the currency chaos - that one cannot look far ahead m 
suggesting stable ^r%s for our products, especially as commodity markets so often do 
the unexpected. 

Chairman's Additional Remarks: Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: The crop 

^ I for the six months to the end of Sratember ol the curitm year tor Radang Meiha 
are l,S2SdXK) Kilos. For Teluk Meibau the figures for the nine months of the 
current year are: Palm Oil 6,779 metric tons; Palm Kernels 1,684 metric tons; and 
Rubber 372JOO Kltos, and we expect that the crops for both Estates will be very close to 
estimates this year. 

The higher erm as compared with the previous year and the higher prices obtained for 


The higher erm as compared with the previous year and the higher prices obtained for 
our products wiD therefore raise out profit substantially for the current year, btf 
unfortunately there seema iiohopeofanyclumaeinclK5%ret(niuntondivideiidtncreaae8 
and the maximum sum by which our dividend is fikely to be increased ia therefore Uinited, 
You will have reosived a prettnnnary notioe last month about the proponed tranaferef 
the Taxation residence oTbothBaai Asiatic Rubber Estates and TdukMeitattPlaiitalioni 
to Malayma. An application is now being made for treasury oonaenL If this wgniiitedit 
wdl then poenble for definite pnopoaola to be drafiad for oonaidanttion by the 
Sharehokkn at an Extraordmary General Meeting. 

The repiM nms unanimoualy adopted. 


The Industrial Policy Group 

requires an 

€conoi>iist 

(man or woman) 

to assist Professor Jewkes lo iho 
preparation of Staff Papers for the 
Group Tho work will be interesting 
and the experience ought to be a 
good preparation for anyone hoping 
later for higher responsibilities in 
industry di commerce Qualities 
which would be an advantage are. 


a good knowledge of the souices of 
economic and stausiical facts; some 
lespcct for the system of private 
enterprise and the recognition that. 
.'IS yet, economic science is not much 
of a scienci.' 

Salaiy up to r3 000 per annum with 
non contributory periston arrange 
inents Conirrtt.l m the first instance, 
for oiui yii.ir 

Applications to the Secrcftary. Indus 
trial Polii'v Gioup. 21 Tolhill Street 
London SWIH 9LP 


COMPANY STATEMENT 



RECORD DEMAND 

In our Interim Report of 1st March, 1^73, wc referred to the 
general fall in share prices on the larger slock exchanges of the 
world. In the second half of the year the general weakness spread 
to all other leading stock exchanges. 

Obviously in such conditions ROLINC'O shares could make no 
headway. Wc continued to add to our ciish during the financial 
year and at the end it amounted to about l.^"„ of the net asset 
value. 

Profit on forward transactions 

In the first half of the year wc had once again covered ourselves 
against currency risks by selling forwaid $190 million at an 
average price of fls. 3.18. In the second half we closed the whole of 
our short position dt fls. 2.58 and made a net profit of more than 
fls. 100 million. 

The net asset value rose in the year from fls. 2,331 million to 
fls. 2,910 million, due to the issue of new shares. 

Investment policy 

Since our Interim Report wc have made net investments in the 
U.S.A. amounting to fls.l 15 million, much of it invested in the last 
four weeks. Purchases were mainly stocks where prices had fallen 
particularly heavily in the past year. No material changes were 
made in our Jupanc.se portfolio. Profit-taking predominated in the 
first half year, and later two new names were added. 

With Unitas joining our group, substantial additions have been 
made to our Dutch portfolio. 

In Great Britain we made .selective purchase.s, including 
companies with substantial export business, and in many cases we 
were buying back stocks sold in the previous year. In Ciermany wc 
saw no occasion for much activity. 

Continued expansion 

In the past financial year the ordinary share capital rose frofln 
fls. 606,000,000 to fls. 1,017,700,000. Nearly 4.9 million shares 
were placed through the stock exchange to mcei the continued 
demand—a new record in the history of the Company. The 
enormous demand was also apparent from our share accounts, 
operated both from Rotterdam and from Geneva. 

The value per share -including issuing costs- was fls. 149 at the 
end of the financial year. 

Profit and dividend 

Dividend and interest income amounted to appr. fls. 58.7 
million. The operating expenses, incrca.sed by the proposed 
statutory management remunerations and by the provision for 
commission on dividtmd payment, amounted to 0.18% of net 
assets. Net profit for the year is fls. 52,681,257. Wc propose to 
transfer an amount of fls. 11 million to the General Reserve, and 
to distribute an amount of fls. 2.- per share. 

Copkm/tkefiUlXeporiatidadescri^vebooklet maybe 
obtained from tke Compaay:— 

ROUNCO N.V., P.O. BOX 973, Rottenbm. 
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■Xv*®b Statisticians in 

Xvvl'^ CiiTVcrnnicnt arc 

' engaged in work of 

‘ i»>Rhcst consequence 

I'hev carry out important 
'*•■'' economic analysis and fore¬ 

casting, and are directly concerned 
with policy-making. 

At present, there are vacancies lor Statisticians in two key (.iovernment 
dcpartmcnis- 

Inland Revenue 

'The Siatisiics Division of the Inland Revenue is principally responsible 
for forecasiing the yields of the personal and corporate duties ad- 
rniniMcred by the department. Much of the information collected by 
the division is also used in the compilation of the national accounts, 


which involves close liaison with other depart- 
ments, including the Central Statistical Office. 
The Division is also involved in assessing 
«'■ general economic matters of interest to the 
ak ‘^‘-■Partment. 

The Central Statistical Office ^ 

I he CSO carries specific responsibility for 
■ major statistics series required for economic 

analysis, policy and management, including 
the national accounts, balance of paymcnis, 
financial statistics, inpur/output analysis, 
family expenditure surveys and manpower 
and research and development expenditure. 
Othti turrenl areas <if interest are research 
on price sratistics and analyses of social 
statistics. 

'These appointments will be made either at Statistician or Senior 
Assistant Statistician level. As a Statistician, you need normally to b« 
aged at least 27 and have an honours degree in statisPcs (or in another 
subject involving formal training in statistics). Several years' relevant 
experience is essential. Starting salaries can be above the minimum of 
the scale (Inner i.ondoni. Prospects of promotion to 

Chief Stari.sfician (jC5725-jC763J )• 

As a Senior Assistant Statistician (^' 2620 “£ 3 I 36 Inner London scale), 
you must have relevant post-graduate experience and be aged at least 24 . 
Promotion to Statistician can come within 2 to 3 years. 'I'here are real 
opportunities of moving within and between departments. 

For full details of acceptable qualifications, information on all current 
vacancies in the Cjovcrnmcnt Statistical Service and for an application 
form (to be returned by 12 December, 1973)7 write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alcncon Link, Basingstoke, Hants RG 21 iJB, or tele¬ 
phone Basingstoke 29222 exi 500 or London 01-839 1992 (24 hour 
answering service;, quoting reference A(F)6i9/9 


Head Office 


SECRETARIAT DEPARTMENT 

1. Meetings and Conferences Secretary 

2. Committee Secretary 


Applications are invited from experienced 
administrators educated to (jniversity 
degree standard to fill two new posts of 
Meetings and Conferences Secretary and 
Committee Secretary in the Secretariat 
Department at the Corporation's Head 
Office in 33 Grosvenor Place. The Depart¬ 
ment in which the successful applicants 
will work provides secretariat services to 
the Board of the Corporation and its main 
Committees and performs in this and 
other ways a co-ordinating and adminis¬ 
trative role at the centre of the Corpora¬ 
tion's activities. The holders have to 


familiarise themselves with a wide range 
of policy matters so that they can ensure 
that these are despatched as effectively 
as possible. Applicants should have had 
several years' relevant experience in a 
large business or administrative organisa¬ 
tion. 

Applications should be submitted in 
writing not later than December 1st, to 

The Personnel Manager 
(Mead Office). 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

33 Grosvenor Place, 

London, S.W.1. 
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VRIJE UNIVERSITEIT AMSTERDAM 


Applications are invited for appointment as 

reader in history of 
non-western areas 
(19th and 20th century) 

This readership will function primarily within the 
disciplines of social and cultural anthropology (subfaculty 
of social cultural sciences). 

The successful candidate will be charged with lecturing on 
modern non-western history, engaging in research and 
guiding research-students in this field. 

He will be expected to emphasize processes of change in 
the non-western world, which result from contacts with 
western culture. 


Applicants should have; 

• A good knowledge of modern history of non-western 
societies, preferably of Asia or part of it. They should 
approach this history from the point of view of those 
societies themselves and not from the point of view of 
the western world. 

• Experience in conducting historical research in a 
non-western society. 

• A Ph. D. degree in a subject related to non-western 
history. 

• Didactic experience and ability. 

• Willingness to take part in interdisciplinary relationships, 
especially with social and cultural anthropologists. 


Applicants should agree with the Christian aims and 
objectives of the Vrije Universiteit. 



Further information may be obtained from 
Prof. dr. J. A. de j^nge, Vrije Universiteit, 

De Boelelaan 1105, Room 8A-29, telephone number: 
020-48 30 26. 

Applicants or those who wish to draw attention to potential 
candidates are requested to contact D. Kooiman, 

Vrije Universiteit, De Boelelaan 1105, P.O. Box 7161, 
Amsterdam. 
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OXFORD 

POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are invited 
for the following post 
with effect from 
1 January, 1974. 

Lecturer II in 
Economics 

(£2.525-£3,243) 

Further details and 
application forms from 
Head of Department of 
Management & 
Social Sciences, 
Oxford Polytechnic. 
Oxford 0X3 OBP. 


University of 
New South Wales 

SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Lecturer 

Salary $A8.698 range $A11.982 
per annum. Commencing salary 
according to qualifications and 
experience 

High academic qualifications re¬ 
quired. Advantageous if applicants 
have interests in one oi more of the 
following areas, Australian govern 
meni and politics, South East Asia, 
political theory. International rela¬ 
tions. 

Details of appointment, including 
superannutition. study leave and 
housing scheme, may he obtained 
from the Secretary-General Asaocia 
lion of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts) 36 Gordon Square, London, 
WC1H OPF Applications close in 
Australia and London on t4 Decem¬ 
ber, 1973. 


The Centre for Studies in Social Policy 

requires a full-time 
Burner 

from early 1974 to bo responsible to the Directot tor management of all the 
Centro's administrative and financial business, including pay and staff 
malteis. accommodation, equipment tiospitnlity .''riangements. and the general 
running of the Centro's new promises at 6? Doughty Strt*tM loridon WCl 

The Centre is. a rrjgistpied chanty incorporated in 19/2 with basic finance 
guaranteed for ton years Its task is to conduct and f)roinot»’ on a non partisan 
basis the study of selected social policy issues and then diSLUSsion m piiblisfied 
papers and seminars in coilabordtion with those similaily coni.ernod in 
Government, universities and other organisations 

At the end ot its first full yeai the Centre now fias a Diiecioi, sixtof'n full lirno 
and part time academic Fellows a Librarian and supporimij secrntarial staff 
The Bursar's prime task will be to develop and maintain an etfcclive admmi 
strative and physical environment for ihnir work and foi the woik i>f visiting 
colleagues. Dosirably he or she will already have had some administrative 
experience in an acailemic. business or piiblir service Organisali i 
The starting salary will be in the range f3 51X) to I'4 600 d< cording to 
qualifications plus London Allowance, with i.ontributory suporannualion 

Applications giving full personal details and names ot two iefei»,>ns shouiri txj 
submittnd by 7th Decemher to the Director A R, Isserlis, at tin- Ciinlies 
present address- - 7 Aiimdol Street, London WC2R 3D/ 


FOR FURTHER APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGES 154-162 


Research Programme Appraisal 

Scientist or 
Econometrician 

A vacancy exists in the Evaluation and Analysis Unit of the 
Directorate of Research Requirements, London SW1, for a 
scientist or econometrician to join a smafi multi-professional 
team concerned with the development ot a methodology for 
the systematic appraisal of research costs and benefits. 

The Directorate functions as "rhief scientist ” in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Environment, advising on the formuUition, scale 
and balance of the Department’s total research programme. 

The work of the Unit involves the consideration of present 
and future techniques of forecasting; the special constraints 
imposed by the application of these techniques to research, 
and the practical difficulties separating successful research from 
successful application. 

Specific duties may include studies of research effectiveness 
and of methods for assessing the cost and benefits of research 
projects or programmes 

Applicants, preferably at least 30. should normally hold a 
good honours degree in science or engineering Qualified 
econometricians with eKperience in scientific research 
activities as well as economic principles may also apply. 
Considerable experience at a responsible level in at least two of 
the following is required* research in relevant applied science, 
technology, or social science: formulation and application of 
forecasting techniques or techniques of economic appraisal: 
development and application of research results. 

Starting salary will be within the scale £3,647 -C4,750 
(Principal Scientific Officer level) with prospects of promotion 
to £6,635 and above This appointment may be permanent 
and pensionable or, with present employer's agreement, on 
secondment terms. 

For further details and an application form, write to C'vil 
Service Commission, Alencon Link. Rasingstoke. Hants RG21 
1JB or telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext 500 or 
LONDON 01-839 1992 (24 hour answering service) quoting 
reference S/8385/4. Closing date 7 December, 1973. 


Jamaica 

Chief 

Economic 

Planner 


The Liiana Development Company wishes to 
appoint a Chief Economic Planner who will plan, direct 
and CO ordinate industrial and urban pL^nning for 
an industrial complex relating to an oil refinery 
and an aluminium smelter 


Industrial 

Economist 


An Industrial Economist is required by 
the Luana Development Company 
to evaluate the overall feasibility of 
investment projeci.s 

Tfie salaries for both these jobs are negotiable, 
and the contract term is 2 3 years 

For further details contact: 

The Recruitment Officer, 
Jamaican High Commission, 

48 Grosvonor Street, 

London W1X OBJ 
Tol: 01-499 8600 


Department ot the Bn\raonment 
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ASSISTANT ECONOMIC 
OFFICER 

The C'd dperaiivc Union which acls as a co ordinator. adviser and 
s|)okesinan f‘(»r the British ro-operalivc Movement, embracing all the 
iclail Societies, is cicating an imtxniant new appoiniment in an 
extension of tlic functions of its present Research aiul Statistical 
r>Cf)arimeni flu* new I*coru»mic and Research Ucpaiiment will service 
the Llnion's I'conomic and Taxation Committee which examines 
cunviii economic ireiids and laxaium problems as the\ aflcct the 
Co opcKilivc Miwemeni anti itic consumer, and forniiilatcsappropriate 
policies The poa of As'iislant Fvtmomic Officer ofTers exceptional 
scope foi initiaiue m ilic sphere of economic research. 

('amlidates sliotiM possess anaklical skills and the ability ii^ 
commimieaic cttecinelv A iccogmsed qualification in Ixonomics, 
oi I elated siib|ects, will obviously l>e an ailvanlagc, as also will be 
piachcal experience m an appropriate field, especially that of the 
C'o opcialive Mt>vemen:. 

The commencing salary will he m the region of £3,00(1. Applications 
should be submitted bv' November 30th to- The toinomic and Research 
Oflicer, C'o uperalive Union Ltd., Holyoake House, Hanover Street, 
Manchester M60 OAS. 


BRITISH 

OVERSEAS 

TRADE 

BOARD 

The I'xptai Marketing Research Adviser at itie nepurimcnl 
t»r Iiade and Industry requires an additional Assistant to help 
operate the Txpt'iT Marketing Research Scheme winch offers 
advice and tinancial suptXMi to UK firms and trade associations 
iir.dertakmg m4iiketin‘’ icscaich ovei'seas. 

The pcisun appomicil will Iv required to discuss markclrng 
ivsciirch problems witli linns, evaluate proposals from con 
sullanis and agencies, deputise for the Adviser and gcneralK 
assist in the Hdminisii.iiion of the Scheme. 

Applicaril.s slumUl be graduates wiili at least 2 3 years' 
marketing iesv,arch experience prelerablv varied, stieh as 
would be obtained m an agencs or firm consultants. Salary 
will Iv bv arrar.gemcm but will start within the range 
£2,250 £3.tK)0. (This is curientlv under revision.) 

Tor fuiihei details please telephone Terry Coram on 
(M 24S 5757. I'M. 7263. Application forms may be obtained 
from the Departinent ol Trade and industry, bstablisliment 
Division, Room 206, Sanctuary Buildings, 16-20 Great Smith 
Street London SWl, quoting reference H6.5756, or telephone 
01-222 7877 Lxl 3276. 

Closing date; lOth December. 


BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS < 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 

Enthusiastic teacher and researcher required in a growing University 
in Greater London, with an established Depanment of Economics— 
teaching at undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 

Salary scale: £2,091-£4,710 including £162 Lxmdon Allowance with 
E.S.S.U. Preference will be given to younger applicants. 

The appointment will date from September 1,1974. 

Postcard for application form and further details to Establishment 
Secretary, Brunei University, Uxbridge, Middlesex, UBS 3P1L 
Closing date: November 19,1973. 

LaTrobe University 

Melbourne 

Department of Economics 

Applie,'itinri‘. ai e invited for the following appointments 

PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS ECONOMIC THEORY -4th Chair. It i-i^ 
envisaged that the appointee will have an interest in ecor'omu: theory and wil! 
encouraye work tin theoretical problems by post graduate si i«dents No particular 
field of theory is specilied and the research quality of the applicant rather than 
his field will hr the decisive criterion 

PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS--ECONOMIC SYSTEMS AND IDEAS (i.e. 
FCONOMIC HISTORY, ECONOMIC DEVFLOF’MENT COMPARATIVE 
ECONOMIC SYSTEMS or HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT)—5th Chair. 
The appointment will bo made in one of the above-mentioned fields. It is hoped 
that the appointee will encourage further development in his own and related 
areas which already represent one of the mam interests of the Department and 
in which undergraduate and graduate coursework is already offered. The research 
quality of the applicant rather than his field will be the decisive criterion. 
Appointment to both Chairs will bn some time in 1974 (to be negotiated). 
Applications to both Chairs close on 28 February. 1974 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER- ECONOMIC HISTORY (1 position). The 
emphasis in the Department is on the combination of economic analysis and 
historical studies It is quite usual for members of the Department to combine 
teaching in economic history and economics. Major field of interest may be in 
any region and period 

LECTURER/SFNIOR LECTURER - BUSINESS ECONOMICS (1 position) The 
emphasis in the Deparlmenl is on the combination of economic analysis and 
accounting It is quite usual for members of the Department to combine teaching 
in accounting and economics. Major field of interest may be in any of the mam 
branches of accounting 

LECTURER./SENIOR LECTURER - ECONOMICS |2 positions). All fields and 
especially International Trade. Macro Economics. Micro Economics. Welfare 
Economics and Public Choice, 

Appointees required by 30 July. 1974 
Applicationsclose ? A4arc6. 1974 

INSTRUCTOR (1 position)- The prime responsibility of an in.structor is 
teaching rather than research The appointee would assist the Professor in 
charge of Economics I in organising the course, and undertake tutorial work 
Ml this subject. The rnmirnurii qualification is a good ticonornics Honour.sdegreer' 
with leaching inleiest dr)d ability. 

Appointee required by 1 March 1974 
Applications close3/ January. 1974. 

TUTOR/SENIOR TUIOR (1 position): In the fields of introductory mathematics, 
statistics, and computing. A degree in Economics as well as adequate training 
m Maths and Statistics would be an advantage but is by no means essential 

Appointee required by 1 March. 1974. 

Applications close3y December. 1973. 

The Department has a varied programme of undergraduate honours and 
graduate teaching and an effort is made to enable staff members to develop 
courses m their area of special interest as well as to participate m the core 
teaching subjects, it is normally anticipated that an appointee will be able to 
devote approximately half his time to his own research activities. And—apart 
from the position of instiuctos—formal teaching by lectures and tutorials is 
usually less than eight hours per week. 

A special feature of the Department's work is its emphasis on tutorial teaching 
in small groups 

A regular programme of overseas visitors has been conducted for several 
years 

Existing Chairs in the Department are held by Professor S. P. Burley. Professor 
F G. Davidson and Professor D H. Whitehead. 

Further information and application forms are available from the Association 
of Commonwealth Univorsities (Appts). 36 Gordon Square. London, WC1H0PF 
Of from the Registrar, La Trobe Urxiversity, Bundoora. Victoria. Australia. 3063, 
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BUSINESS & COURSES 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 

Jb'olin Buchanan and Partners, planning, transportation and 
economic consultants, wish to recruit an economist, geographer 
or someone qualified in a related discipline to work primarily on 
the question of industrial location at conurbation and sub-regional 
scale. Modelling experience is essential. The successful applicant, 
who will have substantial responsibility, will be London-based 
but will also be involved in foreign projects as a member of inter 
disciplinary teams. Salary f4.000-r5,000 Please apply to 
‘ Mr. A. G. McCulloch. Partner, at 47 Princes Gate. Lor>dori SW7 
2QE (Teir 01 -589 8841) with full curriculum vitae including quali¬ 
fications, experience, age. marital status and present salary. Four 
weeks holiday p.a., double public holidays, pension fund, LVs. 


The University of Lancaster 

Two Senior Lectureships and Several Lectureships m Accounting and Finance 
Applications are invited for the above newly-established posts in the Department 
of Accounting and Finance Candidates should have high Icvol academic and 
orofessional qualifications (or equivalent experience) to teach and engage 
research in one or more of the following fields: 

-Comparative Accounting Systems (with special reference to the E.E C and 
the U S.A.) 

--Financial Accounting theory and practice 
—Management and Cost Accounting 
—Business Finartce 

Further particulars may be obtained (quoting reference No L7/0/D) from the 
Establishment Officer. University House, Bailrigy. lancastei IA1 4YW, to 
whom applications (si), copies) should be sent not later than December lb, 
1973. 


PRINTING 

ANDPUBUSHING INDUSTRY 
TRAINING BOARD 


ADVISER- 

MANPOWER 

PLANNING 


To forecast and plan manpower training 
requirements in the printing and publishing 
industry, building on foundations already 
established compri.sing analysis of surveys, 
co-ordinating research and project work and to 
promote manpower planning among firms in the 
industry. 

Would suit economist, statistician, demographer, 
or numerate sociologist—preferably with some 
applied experience in the social sciences. 

Salary; £2.600-£4,000—depending on 
qualifications and experience. 


Application forms are available from Personnel Officer, 
Printing and Publishing Indui^try Training Board, 
Merit House, Edgware Road. London NW9 5AG, 
or TeL for further details John Fattpel - -01 205 0162 





LONDON BUSINESS SCHOOL 

FIFTH BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS 
PROGRAMME 

The London Business School is running a two week 
specialist programme from February 112? 1974. 
The course is intended for those in private industry, 
finance, commerce and the public .sector who are 
engaged primarily in slafl'functions advising manage 
ment on economic and associated questions related 
to the growth, development and control of organisa 
tions. Based on an assessment of the functions of 
the economist, the operational researcher and the 
accountant in business, it seeks to increase competence 
in important and inter related areas of technical in 
terest including developments in quantitative methods, 
strategy formulation, and the analysis of resource 
allocation problems. 

The Programme will cover recent developments in* 
Strategy Formulation and Planning 
Model Building and Estimation 
Product and Market Forecasting 
Market Modelling 
Cost Benefit Analysis 
Linear and Dynamic Programming 
Financial Appraisal 
Decision Theory 
Economy wide Forecasting 
Current Problems of Inflation, Growth, Balance 
of Payments and Monetary Control 

The course is residential and will be held m the London 
Business School's premises in Regent's Park. The 
School has accommodation on the premi.ses with 
excellent facilities for the presentation of a programme 
of this kind. Tlie course is fiill-fimc for the tw'o 
w'ceks concerned. The closing date for application is 
Monday, December 31,1973. 

Any further information, copies of the prospectus 
and application forms may be obtained by telephoning 
or writing to: 


Mrs Ann Campbell, 

Rcgi-slrar (Business Economics Programme), 
Lo^on Graduate School of Business Studies, 
Sussex Place. 

Regent's Park, 

London NWl 4SA. 

Telephone 01 262 5050. 





APPOINTMENTS 


Papua New Guinaa 
Univarsity of Technology 

SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY AND 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Lecturers in Accounting 
UniquM opportunity <6 offered to 
qualified applicants to teach in a 
tertiary institution which is respon 
siblo for preparing the future business 
leaders of Papua New Guinea. 

Applu.d lions are called for the 
following positions 

Locturm in Introductory Accounting 
Principles and Practice 
Lecturer in Auditing Procedures and 
Company Law 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Financial 
and Management Accounting 
Applicants should preferably have 
had industnal or commercial expen 
ence It is possible that applicants 
may have gamed teaching experience 
in in service training or in some other 
relevant area and not necessarily 
in the tertiary field 

Salary. Lecturer $A7 07D $A9,705. 
Senior Loctuier $A9,967 $A11,589 


An allowance of $A500 per annum is 
payable and a further $A360 per 
annum marriage allowance may be 
paid. 

Applications in duplicate should 
include full particulars of age, nation¬ 
ality. marital status and family, if 
any. qualifications. exportenen. 
present post, date of availability 
and the names and addresses of two 
referees from whom confidential 
enquiries may be made 

The University reserves the right 
to make no appointment or to make 
an appointment by invitation at any 
stage 

Applications marked upon the 
envelope with the title of the position 
applied for are required by 30 
November. 1973 and should be 
forwarded to the Registrar Papua 
New Guinea University of Technology, 
P 0, Box 793. Lae. Papua New 
Guinea An additional copy of the 
application should be sent to the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts). 36 Gordon 
Square. London WC1H OPF. from 
whom further informotion is available 


GOVERNMENT OF HONG KONG 

OPERATIONS OFFICER 

(CIVILAVIATION) 

required to provide specialist advice on the application of 
operational research techniques, the collection and pro* 
cessinq of statistical data, and other work involving the 
application of advanced mathematics. He will assist the 
Senior Operations Officer (Terminals) (who is responsible 
for the forward planning of passenger and cargo 
terminals, accommodation, and co-ordination generally). 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience in scale, approximately £3.230 rising to 
£5.840a year. 

A Substantial Gratuity is payable on completion of the 
engagement which is for one tour of 2 \ years initially with 
a proviso for a second tour. Other benefits include free 
passages, liberal leave on full salary, generous education 
allowances and government quarters at moderate rental. 

Male candidates only, preferably under 40 years of age. 
MUST have an Honours Degree from a Hong Kong or 
British University preferably in Mathematics or Statistics, 
and 4 years' aviation or other relevant experience: OR an 
acceptable professional qualification in a relevant 
discipline and 2 years' aviation or other relevant 
experience. 

For further particulars you should apply, giving brief 
details of axparianca to: 

GPOiun agents 

M Division, 4 Millbank, London SW1P 3JD, quoting 
rafaranca number M3F/730842/EN. 


EDUCATION 


Oagraa G.C.E. and 
Professional couraaa 

from Woisey Hall (Accredited by 
CACC) the Oxford Correspondence 
College founded 1894. Direct con¬ 
tact with your own qualified tutor 
in each subject but in the comfort 
of your own home. 

Free prospectus from The Phncipai 
W. M. M. Milligan. MBE. TD. MA. 
OeptCAl, 

Wolsay Hall 

Oxford 0X2 6PR 
or phone 0865 54231. 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Cost¬ 
ing, Banking Insurance Marketing, 
GCE. Also many thoroughly useful 
(non exam) courses in Business 
Subjects 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 

Matropolitan Collaga 

(Dept G92/25), St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street, London 
EC4N 4SX. Tel. 01-248 68/4. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges 


I 


BcoKOkiin- Novsin^ 17.497.) 


THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

AlUtlNeumiDIH 

Spec^Md homa-study coursM avsllubto 
for ifMM and other laadinQ prafaseional 
•xaminations. 

ICMA—ACCA—CIS . 

Accreditad hy CACC A f j 

Wrtt« for from ProsfHKtus to * V1 


Dapt 311 Regenl House. Stewarts 
Road. London SW8 4UJ. (Tel 01 622 
d911) 

Or Depi 311. Roflant House. 341 
Argyle StieeT Glasgow G2 8LW 
(Tel 041 221 2926) 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

CutthaCoSd^r*' 

Gifts for UK 

The 36 page full-colour GIFTS 
INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE 
shows a wide choice of Gifts for the 
family, plus Wines: Spirits: Choco 
lates: Biscuits. Hampers and Floral 
Bouquets, which may be sent through 
Bernards on any day of the year 
to Inends m Britain as if you were 
living next door 

Gifts sent this way save Packing, 
Postages. Breakages, CustortTs 
Duties. Delivery delays and -IT lb 
AS NEAR AS THE NEAREST MAIL 
BOX 

Only a nominal 30p delivery charge 
per address is incurred 

For details of service and catalogue 
write 

C. H BERNARD & SONS LTD. 
Department E. Anglia House, 
HARWICH. Essex C012 3NT. 
ENGLAND 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


DO YOU NEED A REPRESENTATIVE IN AUSTRALIA? 

We have wide ranging contacts and connections throughout the country. 
We can look after your interests and keep you informed. We are interested in 
medium and long term associations. We require only reasonable 
remuneration and expenses. 

WRITE TO R. lUDBROOK & ASSOCIATES PTY. LTO.. 

10 FLORENCE STREET GLEN IRIS, VICTORIA. AUSTRALIA 3146 


TYPING done, fast efficient service. 
937 1766. _ 

Give your Business 
a New Lease 

Your products are right, your sales 
are right hut you need room to grow. 
We may be able to help you move 
Give your life and your business an 
exciting future: for full information 
phone 01-633 7494 (24-hour Ansa- 
fone Service) or write to The 
Industrial Centre (*EC/8), GLC 
Valuation and Estates Dept.. County 
Hall. London SE1 7PB. 


Middle East end 
African Economiet 

Monthly newsletter presenting com¬ 
prehensive and reliable information 
on economic and business devoir^* 
ments in the Middle East and Africa 
for business, banks, governmerit. 
libraries. Annual subscription $20. 
Write to: Mkfdls East and African 
Eoonomiat. P.O. Box 412. Rego 
Park. New York 11374._ 


ROULETTE 

READ NEWSPAPER REPORT ABOUT 
PROFITABLE ROULETTE SYSTEM— 
newspaper reporter sees PROFITS 
steadily PILING UPWARDS I For 
copy of press report & info, about 
the system send only a SAE to: 
EDWIN REID. 26 PINFOLD ROAD. 
LONDON SW16. 


GOLD, silver, pewter, glass, engraved 
and gift widpped. Brochure for the 
complete gift service from CADEAUX 
LTD, IE). Churt. Farnham, Surrey 
GU10 2JZ. 

New York Bond Market 
Specialist available 

Wishes to Manage Bond Portfolio 
Open N.Y. Office or Use Present 
Correspondent's Facilities. 30 Years' 
experience Reply Economist Box 
2659. 


AMERICAN EAST-WEST TRADE 
EXPERT - MBA (Now York) and 
B.Com (London) and M.C.l.T. 

* Multilingual incl. fluent Russian 
ond Polish * Port and shipping 
expert with excellent international j 
trade experience presently ending t 
assignment in Europe offers expertise 
as Consultant or Manager with 
access to highest decision-making 
level in all of East Europe * Write 
Box 2658. The Economist. 


GHOSTWRITER 

expensive and discreet, searching for 
new haunts your autobiography 
memoirs or other literary endeavours 
considnred i Iidw me international 
qualifications to fill your needs. 
Write to Box 2656, The Economist 
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The crisis 

The world has found itself 
locked into a triple crisis of 
economics, leadership and 
energy. Unless the advanced 
industrial countries commit 
themselves to working together 
to avoid a major recession in 
1974, and unless the United 
States, at least, can recover its 
independence of Arab oil, the 
switching oH of the liglits of 
Piccadilly, Times Square and 
the Ginza will be the least of 
the penalties inflicted on every 
one, page 13. 

Mr Kissinger says that rather 
than knuckle under to the 
Arabs the United States could 
consider “counter measures", 
however unpromising they look, 
page 56. Sheikh Yamani at 
least offered most Europeans 
an olive twig on his visit, 
although the Arabs still v.ant 
more than Europe has given 
them yet on Israel, page 76. 
The Nine in disarray before 
their talks this month, page 16. 

The Arabs hold a summit, 
and set up a self-destruct device 
I for any peace talks with Israel, 
page 33. The argy bargy docs 
not seem to be getting any 
where at Checkpoint 101, page 
34. 

President Nixon daren't go 
beyond half-measures in saving 
fuel, page 55. Alternative 
sources of energy, such as gasi 
fleation of coal and shale oil, 
arc talked about but offer relief 
only in the long term, page 56. 

The political lighting, and in 
fighting, at Westminster, page 
15. Does Mr Heath face an 
inevitable battle with the 
miners?, page 78. Mr Walker 
agrees to issue ration books in 
Britain as a precaution, page 
83. Mr Wilson tries to restore 
order in his party, page 27. 



The Ninepins 

Which of the EEC Nine will 
lead them through this month's 
mazes? Not Britain, not France, 
and, sadly, not Germany, page 
16. Germany has its own 
troubles now, including a leftist 
upsurge: a special survey 
follows page 70. Mr Kissinger 
and the Arabs will loom over 
the coming EEC sessions, page 
63. What those sessions arc 
about, page 64. 



The Gizikis team 

Greece seem< to have taken 
another step backwards, page 
18. An assessment of the new 
military rulers, and how their 
coup won't help to get aid 
for Greece through Congress, 
page 36. 


Executive reaction 

The anti power-sharing forces 
in Ulster have reacted charac¬ 
teristically to the formation of 
the new executive designate; 
the IRA has renewed its cam 
paign of violence, and the Pro 
testant loyalists have gone 
back to wrecking meetings of 
the assembly. Two of Mr 
Faulkner’s pledged Unionists 
quit on Wednesday, page 27. 
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Letters 


Oil and Israel 

Sfr 'Can you persuade Mr Oliver Clausen 
(Letters, November 17tb) to come down from 
Mount Sinai to listen to some dull old facts 
about Europe’s attitude to the Middle East 
war? 

1. At Munich the military power of 
the neighbourhood was authorised to add 
still more of other people's territory to what 
it had acquired already. At Copenhagen 
last month the reverse occurred. I suggest 
no likeness between Israel and NaziGermany. 
Perhaps Israel's supporters should be equally 
restrained. 

2. The European “capitulation to Arab 
blackmail" consisted in (a) a re statement 
of Security Council Resolution 242 not only 
on the inadmis.sibility of terntorial acqui.sition 
by force but also of each state's right to live 
in peace within secure and recognised fron 
tiers; and (b) a call for full Israeli withdrawal 
and for recognition of the rights of the Pales 
tinians. Both —given, for the former, the 
diplomats' right to reinvent the English 
language—went further beyond the UN 
resolution. 

But let us note on what ground the EEC 
ministers put all these principles forward: 
as the basis of a just and lasting peace. Can 
Mr Clausen imagine an enduring peace that 
does not recognise these principles? What 
does he think the Arabs have been on about 
for 25 years? And is a just peace possible 
without recognition of Palestinian rights? 

Or—and this is the real question—is the 
Palestinian perhaps a kind of Vntennensch 
who has no rights when the claims of a 
superior people arc involved? That certainly 
IS hoN\ Zionism has treated most Palestinians 
since 1948. Does Mr Clausen approve? Docs 
racism cease to be such merely because it 
IS pro Jewish rather than anti? Yours 
faithfully, 

Paris SrrPHhN HuGnJoNts 

Sm --Perhaps you will permit me to comment 
on your several articles on the Middle East 
situation (November 17ih). 

First, as a gtivernor and member of the 
cvccutive of the Jewish Agency, may I point 
out that that body is constituted at all levels 
of equal members of Israelis and members 
representing the fund raising bodies of the 
free world? The latter are therefore able to 
control the expenditure and to ensure that 
the funds raised in tax deductible countries 
are properly spent on objects charitable by 
the laws 1 1 those countries. 

A large part of these funds is spent on the 
transportation^ settlement and integration 
of needy rcfiigee.s. llie immigration of which 
coiuinues at a high level, corresponding to an 
annual immigration into the United Kingdom 
of over Im per annum. This charge has 
always been borne largely by the Jew's of 
the free world. 


The balance is spent on various social 
needs and educational programmes. Whilst 
in one sense it is true that had Israel no 
major defence problems, this would in part 
have been borne by government agencies, 
in reality, as defence provides the vital and 
unavoidable first priority in maintaining 
a continuing home for the over 3m in¬ 
habitants of Israel, the contributions of 
World Jewry make it possible for the people 
of Israel to maintain a tolerable life. Without 
this aid, they would not be able to do so. 

May I briefly remark on the article about 
the gazelles and the lions? Is not the 
money weapon also available to the free 
world? If the assets of the oil producing 
countries overseas were frozen, the black¬ 
mail might well be countered. 

Your comments on peacemaking appear 
to me to be completely realistic. I have no 
doubt that Israel, Egypt and Jordan could 
eventually work out a way c^f living together. 
Whether this is what the Russians want 
with their imperialistic dreams is question¬ 
able. -Yours faithfully, 

London, H7 Michael M. Sachf;r 

Sir —The news of the day in all parts of the 
globe is centred on the Arab oil-producing 
countries using oil as a weapon by engaging 
in tactics like a crude production cut and dis¬ 
rupting oil supplies to the oil-consuming 
countries- western Europe, Japan and the 
United States. As an oil economist who has 
advised an Arab government, 1 have every 
reason to believe that this short-sighted 
approach of the Arabs w ill prove disastrous 
to these oil-producing countries, as their 
means of existence does not lie in mere oil 
production but necessarily in the marketing 
of oil, which is usually carried on by the oper¬ 
ating oil companies under the agreements ex¬ 
cept in rare cases where there are disguised 
national oil companies having little expertise 
in oil marketing. 

It is quite clear that, barring oil exports, 
these oil rich countries have no other source 
of economic strength. Basically, these oil¬ 
exporting countries arc import-oriented in 
that they have to import practically every 
thing from a grain of mustard to motor cars. 

ivCt us look at the other side of the coin. Of 
late, several Arab countries have ventured 
into natural gas based industries like urea, 
fertiliser, refinery, etc. It may be pointed out 
that, as the Arabs have the sole monopoly of 
oil production on their land, the monopoly of 
technical collaboration lies with the western 
industrialised countries. L,«l the Arabs note 
that if they use oil embargo as a weapon, the 
w'estern countries will impose a technical 
know'-how embargo as a weapon against 
Arabs, and the huge investments in the petro¬ 
chemical industries will be in doldrums. 
This in turn will have a cyclical effect. Let us 
also note that mosl.of the marketing of ferti¬ 
lisers and other products oi the Arab coun¬ 
tries IS designed for countries east of Suez. 

Further, likie an oil agreement entered into 
for exploraticii bctw'ccn the producing coun¬ 
tries and the operating oil companies, there 
is no agreement between the oil-producing 
countries and the operating companies on the 
supply of natural gas to the oil-producing 
countries which have established petro¬ 
chemical industries. 1 have every reason to 


believe that the oil companies which are 
aggrieved will have a hold over the supply of 
natural gas and thus they may indulge in cut¬ 
ting natural gas supplies to the fertiliser plants. 
So it is time the Arab oil-producing countries, 
settled the issue with the operating oil com- i 
panics and the western governments for stable 
supply of crude to the western countries to 
ensure smooth development of natural gas- 
based chemical industries in the Arab world. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Bombay Kumara Swamy 

Sir —Congratulations on your very lucid 
analysis of the oil problem (November 10th). 
The giving in to blackmail will only invite 
more blackmail in future. Let European 
and Japanese rulers remember that they 
have an oil problem even without the Arab- 
Israeii problem. 

The Arab oil-producing countries have 
been raising prices arbitrarily ever since 
the oil companies gave in to blackmail. If 
now governments too give in 'to blackmail 
there is nothing preventing the Arab*:, 
countries from raising the price to $100 a 
barrel, Europe must convince the Arabs 
that it can do without Arab oil or that it 
will forcibly ensure that it gets the oil from 
Arab sources.—Yours faithfully, 

Bombay G, S. Lall 

Sir —Haa it ever occurred to you to ask the 
question why conservative and traditionally 
friendly Arab states, such as Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait, have suddenly decided to cur- 
tail their oil supplies to the west? These 
moderate Arabs have made it quite clear 
that they have a grievance. Even moderate 
Arabs today resent the fact that Britain and 
the west stand by watching while the Jewish 
settlers in Palestine are gradually pushing 
the Arabs into the desert. 

In any case, even if the Arabs have no 
grievance against Britain and the west, it 
must be quite clear that they are free to dis¬ 
pose of their oil as they please. When you 
say (November 17th) that the growl of the 
lion “might be elevated into a hint that 
coups might be supported . , you are 
clearly suggesting that the west might inter¬ 
fere in the internal affairs of independent 
oil-producing Arab states. And 1 find it very 
strange that a reputable magazine like The ^ 
Economist should allow the printing on its 
pages of your statement that “in a western 
world that was really starved of oil, a Suez 
operation could be immensely popular”.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Lagos Carol Khoi'Ri 

Sir—I read with interest the article headed 
“The gazelles and the lions” (November 17th). 

I am of the opinion that threats and counter¬ 
threats cannot solve any outstanding prob¬ 
lems and would lead nowhere. It is time for 
the whole world and the Americans in par 
ticular to realise that the main cause of trouble 
in the Middle East is due to the arrogance and 
obstinacy of Israel and its continued de¬ 
fiance of the United Nations charter and its 
resolutions. Israel must realise tliat it cannot 
guarantee its security by conquering Arab 
land. 

Instead of talking about the disastrous 
effects of the Arab oil embargo, the Ameri- 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA and over 



This k a dialhnging afipointment to build up 
own dealer oparation—with opportunity to advance 
to position of money manager in the medium term. 


CHIEF DEALER 

CITY f12.50C-£17,500 plus house mortgage 


SPECIALIST INTERNATIONAL 
CONSORTIUM BANK 

We invite applications from candidates aged 28- 34. who have 
acquired a minimum of six years practical dealing experience, at 
least two of which will have been acquired at a senior level in a 
multinational or consortium Bank, in an organisation that already 
has established a high level of technical expertise and substantial 
funds, the successful candidate's brief will be to open further 
crodit lines (attracting deposits) and build up an effective and 
successful dealing operation. A high level of autonomy will be 
vested in the successful candidate, therefore it is vital that he 
possesses the necessary credit lines m the European money centres 
as well as in London. Initial salary negotiable. E12,500•£'17,500, 
house mortgage up to £30.000 at 2^%: contributory pension, tree 
life assurance, tree BUPA; assistance with removal expenses, if 
necessary. Applications in strict confidence under reference, 
CD3434/E. to the Managing Director: 


CAMPBELL-JOHNSTON ASSOCIATES (MANAGEMENT 
RECRUITMENT CONSULTANTS) LIMITED, 3S NEW 
BROAD STREET, LONDON EC2M 1NH Tel. No. 
01 -588 3588 or 01 -588 3576 Telex No. 887374 


Financial Controller 
Australia 

A major British company opntaiing and trading 
throughout tlie world seeks a Financial 
Controller for its f 10 million Australian 
subsidiary based in Sydney 

Reporting to the managinr) director, ho will 
have complete responsiliility for the fi >ancial 
function of this multi-site, multi-activiiy 
company 

Candidates will bo qualified accountants 
who can demonstrate a successful record of 
financial management at a senior level in a 
substantial industrial company Experience in 
Australia or elsewhere overseas is an 
advantage. 

The contract, which will be for three 
years initially, will interest people already 
earning over £6,500 in the U.K All reasonable 
removal expertses will be paid 

Please reply in confidence, 

quoting referencri 81 8. to Lord Brain 

Kiernan & Company Inc (U K.) Lid. 

International Executive Recruitment Consultants 
73- 75 Mortimer Street, London W. 1 
Telephone: 01 580 8146 


Fund Managers 

A well known and fast growing City 
Institution requires two high calibre Fund 
Managers: 

1) A Fund Manager to take responsibility 
for the North American investments held in 
the Group's various portfolios. 

2) A Private Client Fund Manager who 
will be responsible for the Group’s private 
clients' investments. 

Age is of less importance than relevant 
experience and proven competence. 

Our clients are not rigid about salary and 
any offer made will be very attractive in 
comparison with candidates' existing cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Please reply giving full career details to 
date, in strictest confidence, quoting Ref¬ 
erence FM/22/2, to: 

David Sheppard. 

DAVID mm i PARTNERS LTD. 

2-4 King Street 
London SW1Y6QL 
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cans must appreciate and understand the 
reasons which forced the Arabs to lake this 
serious step. If they do. they will no doubt 
think again about the huge quantities of 
sophisticated arms and other deadly weapons 
which they have been sending to Israel cem 
tinuously, making it capable of invading 
Arab land, attacking civilian targets, killing 
and injuring hundreds and thousands of inno 
cent men, women and children, destroying 
their homes and devastating their land. No 
Arab could ever forget that. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Ameri 
cans, by their continued blind support to 
Israel, should not expect any sort of devotion, 
kindness or trust from the Arabs - even from 
those who were very friendly with tlicm. 

Finally, if Senator Fulbrighl says that lions 
in a “‘world of lions'' arc tempted to attack 
helpless gazelles, he must remember that in 
such a “world of lions" there must also be 
some fierce tigers. So, under the circum¬ 
stances, the gazelles will be forced to seek 
support from these tigers, however wild they 
may be. There is no doubt that the tigers 
would certainly welct>me such a wonderful 
opportunity. Yours faithfully, 

W7m/vor, Berks. Y. A. Sai i 

Sir You f(»rccasf (November 24th) that 
Britain will be paying a minimum of an 
extra £500ni per annum for its oil imports 
during the next few years before North Sea 
oil becomes available. 

Instead of paying this extortioner's fee 
would it not be better to invest this sum in 
a crash programme to develop North Sea 
oil and alternative energy sources as a 
national emergency and accept the short 
term restriction on industrial production 
which would be involved? Such a course of 
positive action would certainly appeal to 
a large number of people who feel frustrated 
and helpless in the face of .seemingly endless 
Arab pressure. - Yours faithfully. 

A nt sterdam R i r n \ k o B i >( m i 

Sir Your article “Ted and the Albatross" 
(Novemlxrr !7lh) states that the state of 
emergency has allowed the Govcmmcni “to 
tell commercial and other premises not to 
overheat themselves". I assume that you 
are aware that the ct^mpleie ban on 
electrical central heating, introduced on 
November 15th, even though only afiecting 
10 per cent of all commercial premises, 
affects those premi.ses 100 per cent and that 
your ow n premises are oil heated. 

1 trust that you will accept with equal 
equanimity a ban on oil-fired central heating, 
should the oil supply situation make this 
necessary, and be comforted by the know 
ledge that, whilst you are unable to overheat 
yoursell*. offices with gas-fired heating will 
not be aOected.- Yours faithfully, 

Richmond, Surn\\ W. Bi'i knail 

Sir -L'nder “Waste not, want less" (Novein 
ber 10th), >ou point out that much of France 
and Germanx's used lubricating oil is 
dumped, a WLSicful and messy means of 
disposal. 

You add that “Collecting and treat¬ 
ing used oil IS unprofitable" and that govern 
like Germanv's subsidise the means of 
itfcyding these oils.' 


I am only able to speak of the recycling of 
a broad range of used industrial lubricants in 
Britain, but my experience has been quite 
different. For 15 years my company has been 
successfully collecting, re refining and return¬ 
ing industrial users' oils at a profit to our¬ 
selves and at a cost to the users substantially 
below’ tlial of new' oil—and with no subsidy. 

I am not suggesting that the same must be 
possible in Germany or France (there may be 
significantly different factors that make re- 
refining less economic) but I think it should 
be kiiowTi that in Britain a recycling process 
does exist that has been proved technically 
and commercially sound without Govern¬ 
ment intervention. Yours faithfully, 
Halesowen, H’orcs, P. Matfhews 

Managing Director, 
Midland Oil Refineries l.td 


Scottish politics 

Sir —One Edinburgh North docs not make 
a Scottish Tory party revival. I only hope 
th«it Sir William McEwan Younger (Letters, 
November 17th) is right and that it will not 
be an exception that proves the rule but rather 
an omen for the future. It certainly shows 
the signpost to success. Alex Fletcher was an 
unusually good candidate of the kind the 
Scottish Tory party has too often failed to 
attract in the past. 

But I think any chance of a permanent 
revival of the parly's fortunes will be 
destroyed if Sir William tries to stifle con¬ 
structive debate about its future. That can 
only encourage dissension and disunity. 
Differences should be aired not suppressed. 
Criticism should be answered in detail and 
not peremptorily dismis.sed (my letter of 
October I3lh and Sir William's totally in 
adequate riposte is a ca.se in point). As he 
surely must know, there are enough grumbles 
and resentments about Scottish Central 
Ofilcc at a constituency level without giving 
grounds for more. A lively debate about its 
future could only succeed in modernising 
the party and ridding it of its anachronistic 
image, showing that it is alive and kicking 
and not dead and decomposing. —Yours 
f^iith fully, 

London, IVJ Kt-irnRAFKAN 

National Chairman, 
Progressive Tory Pressure Group 

Sir - The chairman of the Scottish Conser¬ 
vative and Unionist party (Letters, November 
17th) seems to suggest the poor showing of 
the Conservative candidate in the Govan by 
election was due to the short notice of the 
election. I would remind Sir William that the 
notice to his parly w^as just as long and just as 
short for the Scottish National party 
(whose candidate won) as for his party 
(whose candidate lost his deposit). 

Moreover, talk here of a “Liberal party 
revival", as in England, has been somewhat 
stifled in view of their lost deposits in two out 
of the last three by-elections in Scotland. 
According to the new'spapers read by your 
English readers, w^hich arc really quite differ¬ 
ent from those read by most of the people in 
Scotland, Margo MacDonald’s victory has 
been written off as a “protest vote”. The voters 
of Govan had the opportunity of protesting 
by giving their vote to the Conservative, Lab¬ 


our or Liberal candidates but they did not. 
They gave their vote to the party that stands 
for “Scotland first’', that put to them the 
question: “Which did they want to be, rich 
Scots (enjoying the benefit of our oil deposits 
under the North Sea) or poor British (with the 
oil drained away by the English in a vain 
attempt to .solve their chronic balance of 
payments problem)?" 

I think this result will bring about some 
kind of application t)f the recommendations 
of the Kilbrandon commission and this will 
bring nearer the day when the people of Scot¬ 
land, England and of Wales will be governed 
each by the kind of government it voles for.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Glasgow WlNIHKHD Ewin(j 


Mapiin 

Sir- “Mr Christopher Meakin (Letters, 
November 17ih) draws attention to the 
possibility of reclaiming land at Mapiin 
Sands “as an end in itself’ but goes on to 
refer to what he calls “the curious logic of 
providing deep sea port facilities for ocean 
going trade at a site chosen because it faces 
Europe - - a site appropriate to short sea 
trade'’. It is not clear from whence 
Mr Meakin’s information as to the basis of 
the choice was obtained. 

It is certainly the case that Mapiin Sands 
are, geologically, eminently suitable for 
reclamation. But more than this -the natural 
deep water channels which penetrate the 
outer estuary of the Thames run close to 
the reclamation area. Their natural depth 
is such that with very little dredging the 
seaport facilities at Mapiin could be 
reached by vessels drawing up to 40 ft (that 
is, the largest container ships now afloat) at 
any .state of the tide, and by using the tide, 
vessels of up to 50 ft draught could be 
accommodated. The Port of London 
Authority's extensive researches demonstrate 
that vessels of 85 -90 ft draught could be 
aLComuiodatcd if a commercial requirement 
arose. There is no other site in the south¬ 
east and south of England that can rival 
Mapiin in these respects. 

It makes very good sense to reclaim land 
for development (particularly when one can, 
at the same time, derive a second benefit 
from channel deepening) in an area of 
England where land is in increasingly short 
supply. Added to this, Mapiin Sands are 
sited adjacent to a wide area of sheltered 
water. Thus, very large vessels, including 
tankers, will be able to berth safely and 
with freedom from congestion. The need for 
such vessels to penetrate up into the 
narrower reaches will be greatly reduced 
with consequent advantage to navigational 
safely—a factor on which the PLA places 
very great imi^rtance. 

The logic is not “curious” but, on the 
contrary, straightforward and compelling 
which has led to the selection of Mapiin 
as the site for the next major development 
of the Port of London. Great pons the world 
over are moving down river to where there 
is deep water, freedom from congestion and 
the potential for ample land and excellent 
road and rail access. London, Britain’s 
greatest port, is doing likewise and, in so 
doing, is freeing land within the metropolis 
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M AGIMIRCEIMT OFRCE 
DEVELOPMEIMT 



Net Lettable Area 


KEIMSIIMGTOIM HIGH ST 
LONDOIM WB 


Prestige offices are to be constructed on 
a site in Kensington High Street, at the 
junction with Earl's Court Road, and 
opposite the Commonwealth Institute. 
Of high architectural standard they will 
be fully air-conditioned, centrally heated 
and capable of division. 

Private car parking will be provided for 
21 vehicles, and there will be public 


space for 130 adjoining. 

Just west of central London, and well 
served by public transport, the 
development is strategically situated for 
access to the M4 and M40 motorways 
and to Heathrow Airport. 

The offices are available on lease to a 
tenant with, or able to support, an 
Office Development Permit. 



RANK CITY WALL 

Millbank Tower, Millbank, 
London SW1P4QR 
Telephone: 01 -584 6225 


RANK CITY WALL 
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which can, and I hope will, be used for 
housing and other developments in a way 
that will revitalise the eastern area of our 
capital city. Our first major step was to 
Tilbury which is the United Kingdom's 
largest container port accommodating both 
deep sea and short sea trades. Rut, in due 
course. Tilbury will be filled to capacity. 
My authority would have been failing in 
its duly il‘ it had not foreseen the next move. 
This it did as early as 1963-64 when it 
moved its seaward boundary eastwards so 
as to include Maplin Sands within its area 
of jurisdiction. 

It is true that Maplin seaport will be 
particularly well sited for the short sea 
trades, but the excellent landward links 
that will be provided to Britain's centres of 
production and consumption and its great 
natural advantage in terms of channel depth, 
render it equally attractive to deep sea 
trades. 

No, the logic is not “curious", hut what 
is perhaps unexpected is that my colleagues 
and I have found ports the world over to be 
envious of the opportunity that this 
magnificent site gives to the Port of 
London. It is only in our own country that 
wc meet criticism: some of it, I regret to say, 
not very well informeil. Yours faithfully, 
London, L'f N. N. B. Oroman 

Assistant Director General, 
Port of London Authority 


South Africa 

Sir —The burden of' your South Africa 
correspondent's report, “The clenched fist 
at Umtata" (November 17lh), that things in 
South Africa arc not now static, is not to be 
gainsaid. And he docs well in particular to 
stress the stature, and popularity with their 
own folk, of the African leaders of the ban 
tustans. Maybe wc have now heard the last of 
the formerly familiar jxirtrayals of those 
same individuals as mere appointees, puppets 
and stooges of Pretoria - sustained, at the 


Paper & Packaging 
Bulletin 

'I'ltis was lopnirrly known ai. Paper lUilielin 
The piibiination hax now broadened its scope 
to Oliver packupiiji' iii ^;enepiil U'nn^ a.s wcil as all 
asp('('t.s o( paper and board. 

Special Reports in the latest issue 
ANALYSIS OF THE UK MARKET 
FOR RE GENERATED CELLULOSE FILM 
& PLASTIC PACKAGINGS, 

THE FRENCH MARKET FOR 
DISPOSABLE DOMESTIC AND 
SANITARY PAPER. 

Annual subscription i:iA) (IIS$13U) including 
luniitul pustagp. Siii(>le copies £i5 (IIS$40|, 
payment with order please 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

St James's Plaee, London SW1A INT 


very most, by the sullen acquiescence of their 
voiceles.s fellow tribesmen. 

How long, one wonders, will it be before 
other elements from that same unreliable 
repertoire are equally relegated to the rub¬ 
bish bucket? For instance, the assumption 
that the toughness and independence of spirit 
of their black counterparts in, say, the Trans 
kei and KwaZulu may be taken to have sur 
prised and disconcerted those currently the 
custodians of the heritage of Dr Verwoerd. 
(And, incidentally, to what conceivable useful 
purpose are “politically able" figures mis 
leadingly referred to as if only eventually 
having “managed to ... gain control'’ of gov¬ 
ernments in which, as a matter of common 
knowledge, they have from the day of their in 
ceplion filled the premier role?) 

And as for the supposition that were it not 
for the while man’s policies the Africans 
might by now have been all one people, 1 can¬ 
not but be reminded of how at Oxford in the 
early 1920s I was assured by my Indian 
fellow-undergraduates that the suggested 
distinction, in India, between Hindus and 
Moslems was largely a British invention, im¬ 
ported for the purposes of an imperial policy 
of divide and rule. 

What will become of any proposed even¬ 
tual federation of the future independent 
homelands must remain to be seen. On the 
very morrow of the Umtata meeting it was 
Chief Gatsha Buthelczi himself who, accord 
ing to a BBC World Service news bulletin, 
commended the federalist approach precisely 
as promising the preservation of “the identi 
ties wiiich we all of us prize in varying de¬ 
gree”. As even today in the Europe of the 
Nine Europeans may be Belgians, or French 
men, or Danes- each knowing what he is, 
and what he is not—so comparably in South 
Africa Africans still arc Xhosas or Zulus or 
Tswanas as the case may be. Your corres¬ 
pondent's possibly wishful thinking should 
not be suffered to obscure, for your readers, 
the facts oflpTe.-—Yours faithfully, 

London, W2 C. A. W. Manninc; 


The MSI in Italy 

Sir —In “Can cholera help the fascists?” 
(October 6th) you talk about . .political 
discontent in Calabria during the dispute 
between Reggio and Cosenza for the dignity 
of Ixicoming the regional capital”. The dis¬ 
pute is not between Reggio and Cosenza, 
but between Reggio and Catanzaro. As 
regards the word “dignity”, I cannot help 
finding it ludicrous. I thought it pretty evident 
that “dignity” was definitely not the casein 
the Reggio-Catanzaro feud. The regional 
capital would obviously benefit economically 
—especially because of the fall in unemploy¬ 
ment figures that offices and industries would 
bring with them. And neither Reggio nor 
Catanzaro bother liiding those real reasons 
for their heated fight. 

Another inaccuracy in your article lies in 
the title itself. In Italy there is a law which 
bans the formation of a new fascist party. 
Your Rome correspondent is unfortunately 
using communist terminology. Any right- 
wing or anti-communist party is termed 
fascist by the communists. The Conserva¬ 
tives in England are “fascists”, as are the 
Republicans in America. The Tight-wing 


party in Italy, Movimento Sociale Italiano- 
'Destra Nazionale, is also “fascist”, through 
the same criteria. 

Your Rome correspondent also states that 
the MSI has tried to make “political capital”. 
out of the south's anger and distress. Quite 
true—and why shouldn’t it? In the whole 
peninsula something, somewhere, has gone 
completely wrong, economically and socially. 
The present “centre-Iefl” government only 
worsened the situation, as also did the past 
“centre” government. Even the newspaper 
Corriere della Sera said: “All have realised, 
almost overnight, that Italy is truly sick and 
above all that Europe can very well do with¬ 
out it”. Is it not time, then, that the 
Italian Social Movement should be given the 
chance to cure the real “sick man of Europe” 
before the malignant Communists finish it 
off/—Yours faithfully, 

Rome A i I’SSANDRO Liberto - 


Crime 

Sir —The lesson of Sir Robert Mark's Dim- 
bleby lecture was that justice today is not a 
procedure of truth- finding, but a process of 
opinion-forming by the devious skills of 
lawyers (November 10th). 

Surely the Government should act immedi¬ 
ately in the public interest by appointing a 
commission, of laymen rather than lawyers, 
to recommend reforms in favour of truth¬ 
finding in the courts? - Yours faithfully, 
Brough, Yorkshire Robhri C. Plarson 


President Nixon 

Sir —In “Where Nixon went wTong” (Nov¬ 
ember 10th) you talk of “a temperamental 
inclination to secrecy and distrust in Mr 
Nixon”. Might it not be that journalists are 
far too prying in matters of national interest 
(if that word still means anything to trendy 
thinkers) or, as Sir Robert Chillern says in 
“An Ideal Husband”, “Oh! Spies are of no 
use nowadays. Their profession is over. The 
newspapers do their work in.stead”?—Yours 
faithfully, 

Athens John Azaria 


Air travel 

Sir —There is little reason to gloat over * 
Allegheny’s misfortunes as you appear to do 
(October 27th). 

The alternative to airline seal overbooking 
is increased difficulties in getting a reserva¬ 
tion and a reduction in the numbci of seats 
filled on each flight, which in the long term 
will mean higher fares 

Your bracketed consolatory suggestion 
that airlines impo.se a fine for “no-shows” 
belies your supposed economic intelligence. 
Such a fine would be hopelessly uneconomic 
both to collect and to police. 

There could be improvements in the 
current system of compensation. But any 
thoughtful editorial attack should be 
directed toward the airlines which don’t pay 
compensation, not the airlines which do. 
And it must not be forgotten that the 
original cause of this situation is the 
traveller, not the airline.—Yours faithfully, 
Twickenham, Middlesex Murray Hailey 
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Men of property^ 

Corob ore old-established professional 
property developers and investors. 

The name Corob is synonymous v^ith 
the best in property. 

What Corob develop they retain. 

What Corob retain they maintain to the 
highest standard. 

Corob have sympathy for the past, 
respect for the present and confidence 
in the future. 

Working with Corob is a pleasure. 

And profitable. 

Call Corob, men of property. 

forob 

Corob Inter-City Properties Ltd., 

7 Hill Street, London WIX 7FB. Teh 01-4994301 
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...to plan their new headquarters 
in association with the developers. 
22-26 Farringdon Street, London EC4 
156,OOOsqft 


Joint Solo Lotting Agonts 


Anthony Lipton& Co., 

13 Stanhope Gate, tok Lon©. London W1 
Telephone: OI'499 8666 


Anstey, Home & Co.. 

12 Well Court,Queen Street, London EC4 
telephone 01-2484274 






Go with 
Guthries 
to Australia 
and see your 



company 

grow 


It's just 18 years since Guthries 
started up in business in Australia. In 
that time we've found out how much 
this young, fast developing country 
has to offer any company looking for 
expansion. We've extended Guthries 
offices and activities throughout 
every state, the main centres being 
Brisbane, Sydney, Canberra. Adelaide, 
Perth, Launceston — and our head¬ 
quarters in Melbourne. 

And we could achieve the same kind 
o1 spectacular expansion for your 
company. When we say that Guthries 
can offer any kind of service you 
could possibly need in Australia, it 
may sound like a pretty wild boast. 
But It's absolutely true. 

Through our coast-to-coast network 


of offices and warehouses, our vast 
worldwide experience in importing and 
exporting as well in manufacturing 
and inter-state distribution, Guthries 
can provide a total service to help 
your company expand in Australia. 

We could go on to tell you some of 
Guthries' success stories on behalf of 
our clients - in product fields 
ranging from sporting goods to canned 
foods, from liquors to chemicals, 
from electronic equipment to textiles 
- many of the companies brand 
leaders in Australia. But what we'd 
really like to discuss is what we can 
do for your company. 

So if you want to know more about 
what Guthries can do for you, please 
contact any of the addresses below. 



Guthrie & Co. (Australia) Pty Ltd., 493 Bourke Street, Melbourne, Vic. 3000, Australia. 
Guthrie & Co. (U.K ) Ltd., 52/54 Gracechurch Street, London EC3V OBD. 
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the dark 


The world has now spun into a simultaneous crisis of 
economics, leadership and energy. The economic crisis 
is that the rich one-fifth of the world (North America, 
western Europe, Japan) passed through its first concerted 
postwar boom last winter. It is now at the stage of sky- 
high interest rates (10-18 per cent) which would usually 
bring about world recession unless concerted counter¬ 
action is prepared. The danger has been highlighted by 
falling stock markets round the world. This has been the 
logical reaction both to the recession fears and to the 
expected cuts of 20 per cent in the industrial powers’ 
supplies of oil this winter, which must be expected to 
slow their production still further. 

(The finance ministers of the big industrial countries now sense 
that the problem is recession, page 75. The continuing confusion 
over oil supplies, part of which may be deliberate, pages 76 and 
83. Wall Street's collapse has eerie overtones, page 108; London 
tried a rally on better oil news, page 110.1 

Looking backwards in disarray 
Becau,se the three largest free vvorld economies (United 
States, Japan. Germany) started their credit squeezes 
earliest, they are likely to run large trade surpluses in 
1974. The total trade surplus from this group, together 
wth that of all the oil exporting countries in 1974, could 
top $25 billion; other countries would then have to run a 
trade deficit of that amount, threatening many of them 
with the scale of trade deficit which hit Britain in Octoter. 
The fear is that they may respond to this by restricting 
demand through still higher interest rates or minibudgets, 
thus making a world recession even more likely. 

If the capitalist world were indeed to go into a major 
slump, bringing the prices of poor countries’ commodity 
exports down from their giddy heights to pathetic lows, 
at a time when America, Europe and Japan are appeasing 
the Arabs so that it will look to everybody that one whiff 
of non-co-operation from the Arab oil-producers has 
brought down the mighty, then the world’s political, as 
well as economic, prospects in the 1970s could be gravely 


transformed. The oil-starved industries' cuts in produc¬ 
tion, plus the multiplier effects from their own consequent 
cuts in demand, would be piling in on finance ministries 
which were already meeting the past year’s inflation by 
measures designed to create next year’s recession, even 
before the advanced industrial countries were obliged to 
pay this large new demand-deflationary lax to the Arabs 
by giving them much more money for much less oil. The 
free world’s leaders really must stand together for the 
re-expansionary economic policies which would avert 
disaster. At the moment, however, they are not partic¬ 
ularly well placed to stand together with a determined 
policy on anything. 

President Nixon would be likely to reverse engines 
towards re-expansion as soon as he was convinced of the 
dangers of a serious recession, but there is a steadily 
greater danger of the Watergate crisis engulfing him; if it 
does, the question is how confident or otherwise everyone 
will feel about a President Gerald Ford. In Britain, Mr 
Heath wants to stay firmly committed to economic 
expansion. But the country will take another step towards 
becoming ungovernable if any substantial body of opinion 
believes there is a semblance of an argument for allowing 
the coal miners to break a statutory incomes policy by 
securing wage Increases of over 16 per cent in a year 
when national production is likely to rise by something 
under 3 per cent, if it rises at all. Mr Heath might be 
tempted to call a general election on this, but it would 
not solve much for the future—although the fact that he 
would most likely win such an election does give him 
more freedom of manoeuvre than seemed possible a 
month or so ago. 

A moment of threatened world recession should be a 
time for a progressive British opposition to keep on the 
left of a Conservative government in macroeconomic 
policy by opposing demand deflation. Instead, Labour 
a week ago was calling for tax increases; probably Mr 
Healey, seeing how the game has changed, is having some 
sea)nd thoughts now. 
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The inconscquentiality of the issues which Labour 
regards as mattering in politics at this juncture, and the 
total mess in America, cast a grisly light on the weakness 
of the gt)vcrning systems of the free world as it faces one 
of its m('st complicated crises for 30 years. 

IThu new \V;ik’r(;aic tapes imbriiglio. page 58. Profile of the 
soon to lu' Viee Presidcnl. page W). The poliiiejtl figliting. anil 
in lighling. al Weslininsier. page 15. Does Mi Ileatli face an 
inevitable bailie with the miners?, page 78. Mr Wilson liiestit 
restore older m his party, page 27.J 

Strange coalitions in Germany and Japan 
In (icrmany, Herr Brandi’s Soeial Democratic govern 
ment is bc.sct by an extreme left student wing which has 
filtered into his party (and which is far more powerful 
and dictatorial than most outsiders recognise). So Herr 
Brandi has sought respectability in economic policy by 
allying himself with an establishment which says that 
prosperity is inflationary. The result has been a della 
titmary policy born from a Wilson like inferiority com¬ 
plex; it has threatened to lead the country into a real 
slump, although it is a tribute to German commonsense 
that anti recession measures have at last been imple¬ 
mented in the past week. 

In Japan Mr Tanaka wants to be an expansionist, but 
he sufTered a frightening loss of face when the Arabs' 
oil ultimatum made him follow the Europeans down the 
appeasement path last week; and he has now felt obliged 
to form what is virtually a coalition government with Mr 
Fukuda. the leader of the main opposing faction within 
his Liberal Democrat party. His new partners have 
appeared to oppose expansion, but perhaps mainly 
because Mr Tanaka supported it. In France M. 
Pompidou's go\ernment believes ardently in continuing 
with economic expansion, but has not hitherto believed 
in the liberal international money policies which mtiy be 
needed to keep it up. 

ri hi* built-in prubicins facing (lernian society and Herr Brandt, 
aftci page 70 (lennain. pushing towards a recession, hiis 
banned new iinntigiani woikers, page .58 Tlie Tanaka govern 
inenl's hasty II turn, page .5fi. There's panic biiving of consumer 
goods in Tokyo, ptigc 107 ! 

Four priorities 

None of the men at present in top power in the free 
world is the .sort who would be likely deliberately to 
deflate during a recession on some strange point of 
principle wrongly applied. F,ach would privately wish to 
avoid deflationary policies if the trade cycle continues 
to turn seriously against them. But they are none of them 
in the strongest of political situations to produce such 
leadership individually. Together, they might. There are 
four accords which should now be urgently sought. 

First, there should be mutual agreement that no 
country w'ill take any more steps to encourage demand 
deflation at this time. Secondly, the main industrial coun¬ 
tries should move towards a positive .scheme of inter 
national interest rate disarmament; governments should 
recognise that the 10-16 jicr cent rate of interest which 
can now be secured on first class bonds in many countries 
is more than busines.smen can get by ploughing money 
into their businesses, and that this is the classical recipe 


for recession. Thirdly, there should be agreement that in 
1974 no country will be forced into deflation to correct 
an imbalance in its overseas trade; new special drawing 
rights at the International Monetary Fund should be 
issued, so as to ensure that the balance of payments 
surpluses run by deflated countries and oil producers do 
not have to be balanced by equal deficits run by other 
countries. None of these steps has been taken yet. The 
fourth requirement is that each country's policy to meet its 
energy crisis should be expansionary rather than restric¬ 
tive. and internationalist rather than beggar-my neighbour. 
In.stcad. the west still appears to be taking its decisions , 
piecemeal. 

In America President Nixon’s first round of measures 
to solve the oil crisis rest on the hopes that self-restraint 
by the public will make it possible to keep life near 
normal. In Japan the Arab oil is still flowing, but the 
official view is that it will start to ebb during December 
as the international oil companies even up supplies in 
order to help America and Holland. Tn Europe all sorts of 
gloomy revisions are being made, but the French seem to 
think that they can go on without rationing oi cuts of any 
kind as much of their oil comes from Algeria and Iraq. 
However, although much of it also comes through 
France's own national oil companies they will suffer 
some diversion of non Arab oil by the international com¬ 
panies. In Britain the Government is putting out ration 
books but is still hesitating to bring in actual petrol 
rationing. Although the Government is doing pretty well 
in saddling the miners with public obloquy, they told the 
Prime Minister on Wednesday that they aren't going to 
hold a ballot until it suits them. 

Russia has got its energy policy all worked out, or so it 
would have everyone believe; but in fact it is soon going 
to need new supplies of oil either from its own remote 
Siberian reserves (which will probably require western 
help) or from the Middle East, and there is even a possi 
bility that it will use its relatively trouble-free access to 
Arab oil as a bargaining cuuntei in ils negotiations with 
the west. Right now the Russians and Norwegians are 
falling out in the search for new supplies in the Arctic. 

IPresideni Nixon daren't go beyond halC-measure.'., page 55. 
Alternative sourees of energy, such a.s gasification of coal and shale 
oil aie talked about in America but ofl'er relief only in the long 
term, page 56. Britain and I'raticc tire under pressure to share' 
supplies with the rest of the Nine, page 65. Oil is still reaching 
Rotterdam, page 1(X). hut the Italians are getting particularly 
worried, page 10.5. Mr Walker issues ration books in Britain, page 
8.5. The Russians are getting worried themselves, page 40. Russians 
and Norwegians fall out in the Arctic, page 104.1 

Atlantic Bssion: to Russia with love 
The Europeans and Japanese have tried to slide out of • 
the whole thing by declaring that they support the aims 
for which the Arabs went to war on October 6th. This 
might be all right if the Arabs confined themselves to an 
Israeli withdrawal to the frontiers of 1967, and compen¬ 
sation for most of the Palestinian refugees; but there are 
already some signs that they may be escalating their 
demands, .so that a general western capitulation could 
put Israel’s exi.stencc in danger. The argument between 
Europe and America over this has put further strain on an 
alliance already weakened by the European community’s 
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slowness to redefine what the alliance is there lor, as Mr 
Kissinger has invited it to do; indeed, the community is 
just about to plunge into a month of bickering about 
regional funds and the like. This new widening of the gap 
, between a disorientated America and a disunited Europe 
is the windfall the Middle East war has given Mr Bre/.hnev. 

iMr Kissinger claims that rather than knuckle under to the Arabs 
the United States would consider “counter measures’", howcvci 
unpromising they look, page 56. Sheikh Yamani at least olTeictl 
most Europeans an olive twig on his visit, although the Arabs 
\\ant mce than Europe has given them on Israel, page 76. The 
Nine in disarray, page 16. The Arabs hold a summit, and set up a 
sell" dcstruct device Tor any peace talks with Israel, page .3.3. The 
argy bargy does not seem to be getting anywhere at Checkpoint 
101. page .34.1 

America must become independent again 
The conciti.sion must be that Ihe Arab.s arc bound to 
stay in the driver\s seat while America, Japan and western 
Europe are all dependent on their oil. The one economy 
that could make itself relatively independent in the 
shortest time is the United States, which happens to be 
the country that Israel relies on and which the Arabs 


want to get at most. If America were to restrict itself 
successfully, with a sense of discipline and purpose, and 
use more of its own reserves of oil. gas and coal in the 
ground, its bargaining power would probably show con 
siderable improvement within 60 days. 

But the restrictions that did this would have to hurt. It 
would not be an easy turnround. If it happened the Arabs 
might even decide to step up their campaign against 
Europe as the only way to get at the Americans. But that 
might well fail, at least in the short run, in the present 
.state of American-European relations. Tire Arabs might 
in fact find it more sensible to be nicer to much of Europe, 
as a way of further dividing Europe from America. But 
with American independence the Arab oil weapon would 
have lost much of its immediate value anyway. The 
Arabs have had a remarkable success so far: rather than 
have the weapon blunted the oil producers among them 
may be inclined to draw back in due course. But that will 
depend on what is happening at the peace negotiations— 
and perhaps even on a change of government inside 
Israel. If they do not relent it will indeed be a whole new, 
perennial crisis for everyone. 



A break for Ted 


Not all Mr Heath's luck is bad: he may have the economic problems but it is 
Mr Wilson who has the political tensions 


British politics is a topsy-turvey world at the moment. 
The Tory Government faces a record trade deficit, some 
thing of a world recession next year, the Arab oil 
embargoes and the miners' ban on overtime. With only 
Just over three weeks to go to Christmas, the lights in the 
shops, the football grounds and Piccadilly Circus are out, 
power cuts are threatened daily, and people are more 
worried about drawing their petrol rationing coupons 
than posting their Christmas cards. Yet it is Mr Wilson 
who feels obliged to call his senior colleagues to an 
emergency meeting to slop Labour falling apart (see page 
27). It is all very well Mr Enoch Powell going about 
saying Mr Heath is nuts, but it is Labour MPs with 
majorities under 5,(KX) who. according to Mr Bill 
Rodgers, should now urgently be looking to their laurels. 

Mr Heath's political good luck—and touch—seems to 
be running in counterpoint to his economic bad luck. Of 
course, his luck could run out: no one can be certain that 
there will not be an entirely different economic and 
political situation in the new year, for no one can be 
certain how much oil will be imported or domestic coal 
produced. The fears that the Government may eventually 
surrender to the miners and thus effectively w'reck its own 
stage three have been only half allayed, for one of the most 
worrying smoke signals in British politics is when prime 
ministers start entertaining trade unionists at No. 10. 
Fortunately, Mr Heath only gave the miners’ delegation 
lunch on Wednesday: it has not yet got to the dangerous 
late night sandwiches stage. Mr Heath's political position 
is partly, but not entirely, dependent on the weakness of 
Mr Wilson’s, and there are basic underlying trends which 


make the Labour party fear, and some Tories nervous, 
that Mr Heath might yet go for an early general election 
next year. 

The nature of the economic problem has changed, and 
the change is likely to have almost as great an effect on 
the Liberal party as it has had on Labour. The greater 
part of the Liberal revival of the past year has been a 
protest of individuals, and as the country’s problems 
become more obviously national and international in 
scale the more the electorate will swing back to the 
national parties. To put it crudely but not unfairly: the 
disgruntled right wings of the Tory and Labour parties 
might think Mr Thorpe good enough to give their own 
leaders a kick in the backside, but they would prefer a 
more experienced man to deal with the Arabs. There are 
two reasons for believing that the Tories will prove the 
chief beneficiaries of the Liberal shrinkage. The first is 
that the Tories were improving while Labour was declin¬ 
ing still further in the most recent batch of by-elections; 
and the second is that right wing Tories have more 
inducement to return to their old loyalties than the right- 
wing Labour voters. 

Of course Mr Powell will try to keep such errant Tories 
in limbo. He had another go at Mr Heath on Thur.sday. 
In a speech last week, Mr Heath had warned the miners 
against challenging the decisions of the elected Parliament, 
which is what the prices and pay codes are. Mr Heath 
said that the prices and incomes policy *‘is not the respons- 
bility we sought; it is a responsibility which Parliament 
gave us . . .” That was not well phrased, but those who 
bothered to read the speech knew exactly what Mr Heath 
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meant: he and his colleagues had not wanted a statutory 
policy but (hey had been forced to ask Parliament for one 
to contain inflation. But while the semantics of that 
passage will ^ lost on most of the electorate, Mr Powell's 
conclusion will not be: 

One cannot but entertain fears for the mental and emotional 

stability ol a head of government to whom such language can 

apfK:iU' rational. 

Mr Powell will shed even more of his Tory party 
followers for that, although no doubt his economic views 
will still have supporters in the City, where it must be 
assumed they are at least understood. And there is the 
real possibility that his support will grow if the miners 
escalate their industrial action, or merely remain as 
intransigent as they were on Wednesday, when they 
refused to end their overtime ban or hold a ballot of 
their members. To the intellectual argument for deflation 
will be added the emotional appeal that a massive dose 
of unemployment is the only thing the unions understand. 
To be seen to be at loggerheads with such opinion will do 
Mr Heath no harm in the country, although ministers 
recognise that anti government opinion in the City is 
never goc^d for confidence abroad. 

That early election 

The possibility, and even more the desirability, of an 
early election should not be ruled out. Of course, the idea 
makes some Tories nervous; politicians arc always 
nervous about elections. But the argument that an election 
would not produce another ton of coal is spurious, for no 
one supposes that Mr Heath would hold an election to 
beat a strike or a ban on overtime. The argument for an 
election next March or April, which is about the earliest 
practical opportunity, is that the unions are more likely 
to act sensibly when they know they will have to deal 
with Mr Heath for another five years; at present some of 
them still believe that if they hold on for another year at 
most they will have a compliant Labour government to 
do what it is told. 
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It is understandable that the prospect of any election, 
early or otherwise, should trouble the moderates in the 
Labour party, for they see little prospect of Labour 
winning that election unless the country is in total 
economic chaos; and they do not want that. Unfortu-^i 
nately. most of the moderates are only just beginning to 
see where Mr Wilson’s leadership and their own silence 
has led them, and it is really loo late. Even the party’s 
day-to day tactics have been helpful to Mr Heath. Take 
petrol rationing. If Mr Heath has to introduce it now it 
will seem, because of Labour’s persistent badgering, as if 
he is doing it by popular request; and if rationing can be 
avoided it will be seen to be the result of Mr Heath’s 
diplomacy in the Middle East war, which Mr Wilson and 
the Labour party violently opposed. 

It is difficult to see how the present tensions at the top 
in the Labour party can be resolved this side of the 
general election; certainly, Monday’s meeting of the 
shadow cabinet did nothing to help. Limp threats to take 
away their shadow roles will neither unduly terrify nor 
silence men like Mr Jenkins, who resigned the deputy 
leadership on a point of principle, or Mr Prentice, who 
resigned his ministerial office in like manner. It is not so 
much the wholesale nationalisation issue which is the 
problem now, but the party’s dependence on the major 
unions. That has long been an electoral disadvantage, 
for the sins of the unions are invariably held against the 
party. And that dependence is greater than ever as a 
result of Labour’s deep commitment to a purely voluntary 
incomes policy. At the next election Labour’s slogan 
will be, in effect, “Trust the Unions”. Such a slogan 
would be treated with considerable scepticism at the 
best of times; but it will be met with derision if it is 
obvious that the bulk of the parliamentary leadership 
of the Labour party does not itself trust the major unions, 
and that those unions do not trust the Labour party. In a 
situation where Mr Wilson cannot afford to seem to be 
turning sour on the unions, he can only pray that the 
unions will not turn the country really sour on Labour. 



The too nice German 


If the coming month's EEC bargaining is a fizzle, 

the chief cause will be Willy Brandt’s failure of European nerve 


During the next three weeks Britain. Germany and 
France are meant to lead Europe's tribe of Nine into 
the Eurocrats' promised land. December has long been 
the preordained month during which many—too many— 
preordained decisions must be taken by the enlarged 
European Economic Community. And yet. faced with 
this chance, not one of Europe's big three shows the 
slightest sign of being ready to lead. Britain, from which 
much was expected, is strongly led but too weak. 
Germany is strong but too weakly led. France, after a 
few fiasl^ of vision when President Pompidou was feel¬ 
ing energetic than he does now, has reverted to 
being Ftiice. 

No ##cr than eight separate meetings of the EEC 


council of ministers are planned to take place in 
Brussels before Christmas. In addition, the heads of 
government of the Nine will meet in half privacy in 
Copenhagen on December 14th. Such harsh EEC. 
calendars are designed to produce dramatic results, but 
on this occasion there is little likelihood that they will. 
The Christmas wrapping streaming from Brussels by 
mid-month will most likely be tinselly and bright. But the 
gifts inside will almost certainly be insignificant. 

This will be a pity for Europe, and it could also do 
further damage to the hope of repairing Europe’s connec¬ 
tions with the United States. Mr Henry Kissinger is coming 
to Europe in a week’s time to talk about those connections, i! 
and he wili bring with him a briefcase loaded with American 
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doubts and fears about Europe's ability to make up its 
mind about anything more than a decision to avoid a 
decision. There is the unfinished business of the declaration 
pf Atlantic principles that Mr Kissinger called for in April 
i and which the Europeans are still trying to reduce to some¬ 
thing that their most unAtlantic member. France, will 
accept. There is the Europeans’ failure in October, with 
one or two exceptions, to help the United States to do for 
Israel what they would want it to do for Europe. There is 
the sharp divergence of interests over the Araboil embargo. 
If the next three weeks' EEC meetings dodge away from 
decisiveness, on the bread-and-butter matters that lie at the 
heart of the community’s idea of itself. Mr Kissinger will 
see precious little prospect of decisiveness on the even 
bigger issues he is concerned with. 

There are two reasons for what will, beneath all the 
good intentions and the brave announcements, be a 
failure of European nerve. The first is that those two 
new catalysts in the European laboratory, the oil famine 
and the show of disagreement with the United States, 
have between them combined to produce the wrong 
result. The diplomats of the Nine are congratulating 
themselves on jointly not facing up to the Arab oil 
embargo. The trouble is that this ducking of the issue 
has persuaded the Nine that their best agreements arc 
those where very little positive is done, and that progress 
is made most easily far from the formal institutions of 
Brussels. If this approach is allowed to spill over into 
the EEC's internal affairs it turns them into the sort of 
diplomatic negotiation which the men who drafted the 
Treaty of Rome intended to avoid. 

Oil, uranium enrichment, monetary union, the so 
called social and industrial policies, even the famous 
regional fund —all these are matters on which 
“decisions" will sooner or later be made; and the 
wrapping on the most immediate of them, the much- 
presaged regional fund, will doubtless be made as 
pretty as possible. But each of these decisions, hawked 
among the arbitrage men of Europe's foreign ministries, 
now seeks the lowest common denominator of diplomacy 
as its base. None of them will lead to the visions of 
European union which, in their various ways. President 
Pompidou, Mr Heath and, most recently during his Stras 
. bourg speech, Herr Brandt have included in their 
* increasingly empty rhetoric. 

It's no longer all France's fault 

What of Herr Brandt? It is the failure of his Germany, 
the strongest economy in Europe, to take a lead which 
provides the second reason for Europe's impending 
failure of nerve. It is no longer France which chiefly holds 
. Europe back. True. France still obstructs every move 
towards real integration (as opposed to the horse¬ 
trading among governments which it prefers). True. 
France has led the way with Britain in the Middle East 
affair, so contradicting its own assertion that internal 
integration should precede vainglorious posturing on the 
world stage. But these jerks by the French gaullist knee 
were predictable enough. The new disappointment is 
that Germany has not used its newfound freedom in 
European foreign policy to persuade France that Presi¬ 
dent Pompidou’s more adventurous inclinations of one 


and two years ago arc the right ones to follow. This week 
in Pari.s Herr Brandt showed what can be done when he 
Anally cajoled President Pompidou into allowing 
Europe's oil supply - not just friendly diplomatic noises 
to the Arabs— on to the formal EEC agenda. This is 
precisely the sort of hard action which he could but does 
not take across the board of FIX' afi’airs. 

One large reason for Herr Brandt's habit of substituting 
meaningless rhetoric about the golden future of Europe 
for even the smallest practical step towards making that 
gold shine is his aw'arcncss of the internal problems 
mounting up in his country (see the German survey in 
this issue). But what Herr Brandt signally fails to sec 
is that a Germany at least now half-rid of its guilt about 
Hitler could proflt at home by taking a more sinewy line 
in European affairs. It is only a year since Herr Brandt 
was re-elected with a more solid majority than any other 
major leader in Europe. Germany controls half of Europe's 
foreign exchange reserves. Its industry dominates Europe 
and its goods traffic and its supply of electricity are less 
vulnerable to the oil threat than some. Yet its nice but 
second-rate foreign servants, its nice chancellor and its 
nice foreign minister fail time after time to do the Euro¬ 
pean things they talk about. 

The chances they've missed ' 

These nice but hesitant Germans at one point intended 
to force changes in Europe’s common farm policy. A 
little squealing by Germany’s own small farmers, and a 
little moral arm twisting by France, soon stopped that. 
They could, as Herr Brandt himself flrst. suggested at 
The Hague four years ago, lead Europe to pool reserves 
in a fashion which would compel member countries to 
enforce a joint discipline on their economics. And they 
could at the same time take a large step towards con 
solidating Europe's resources and liabilities in a way 
which would limit the Anancial impact of more expensive 
oil and larger Arab holdings of foreign exchange. But 
their perplexed civil servants in Bonn and their old maid 
of a central bank in Frankfurt have gutted the proposals 
by Brussels and some of their partners (such as Britain) 
which would make the pooling of reserves possible. 

The catch-all reason given in Germany for these 
hesitations is that more credit and more German money 
for Brussels will only fuel Europe's inflation. Even on 
the verge of a business recession, this argument is 
being applied with vigour to the creation of an EEC 
regional fund and a larger social fund. Indeed. Germany 
is doing its partners one excellent service in pointing 
to the paltry sums which, even in a sizeable regional 
fund, will actually cross frontiers from rich regions to 
poor. But its motive for doing even this good service is 
a bad one. Germany thinks that regional money is infla¬ 
tionary money - -whereas the channelling of capital from 
overstretched economies like the German one to pockets 
of underemployed labour in southern Italy and Glasgow 
should, if decently administered, bring the rate of inflation 
down. If Herr Brandt's government believes even half 
what Herr Brandt and Herr Scheel say about the making 
of Europe, and if it wishes to convince Germans that 
Germany can be tough, it is time that Germany pul its 
money where its mouth is. 
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Off with their head 

If General Gizikis and his new rebels were afraid of even the half-democracy 
Greece was tip-toeing towards, what are the chances of liberalisation 
anywhere? 


In the early hours of Sunday. President Papadopoulos 
of Greece was swept away as swiftly and bloodlessly as 
he himself had swept aside Greece’s democratic system 
and its political leaders in 1967. The precedent he himself 
created, when as a colonel in the army he disregarded his 
oath of loyalty to the king, has now been imitated by his 
former army colleagues, with him as the victim. Since the 
system of government the new revolutionaries have 
pushed aside was designed by Mr Papadopoulos to lead 
Greece back from military rule to a form of limited 
democracy next year, Greece seems to have taken a long 
and perhaps decisive step backwards. 

There is no evidence that Brigadier loannidis, the 
military police boss who seems to be the real power behind 
the new titular president and prime minister, has any 
desire to let Greece get back to a parliamentary system 
of government. Yet the officers who arrested the president 
and vice president on Sunday morning, dismissed the 
prime minister and his civilian cabinet, and removed from 
their posts the head of the armed forces and several army, 
air force and security forces’chiefs, were men who had 
supported Colonel Papadopoulos in 1967. They acted 
now, so they say. to get back to the ideals of their original 
“revolution", which, they still claim, was intended to save 
the country from chaos and create the conditions for a 
“sound” parliamentary democracy. 

The murmurings of discontent within the officer corps 
have been audible for many months. What had happened 
to their revolution? Had they rebelled in 1967 merely to 
give one man virtually unlimited powers, to see him con¬ 
firmed in presidential office through a rigged referendum, 
to watch the families and friends of their colleagues in 
government jobs showing evidence of sudden wealth, to 
sec the old-time politicians who in the early years were 
told their days were over being wooed to take part in 
elections? For a long time the purists of 1967 have 
suspected that the army was being discredited by its 
direct involvement in government, and in its mistakes. 
When the president ordered the army to quell the 
students' revolt on November 17th, and it became 
obvious that the public sympathy was divided, these men 
decided to delay no longer. 

How the colonel lost all his friends 

The first signs arc that Brigadier loannidis, who seems 
to have master minded the coup, has learnt something 
from Colonel Papadopoulos's original mistakes. In 1967 
army officers took over all the key posts in the govern¬ 
ment and the administration. Colonel Papadopoulos him¬ 
self became minister to the prime ministe*"*. Brigadier 
Patiakos took over responsibility for internal security, 
and Colonel Makarezos for the economy. It was not until 
earlier this year that Mr Papadopoulos finally managed 
to rid his regime of the soldiers, but in the meantime he 


had skilfully got the reins of real power into his own 
hands. He may have believed that he alone had the vision 
and the strength to unite the Greeks under his leadership 
and guide the country into a stable form of guided demo¬ 
cracy; he certainly was attempting to appease his critics 
in the United States and Europe by hastening measures 
of liberalisation, appointing an all-civilian administration 
and promising early elections. But the base of his power 
did not change. 

It rested on the loyalty of the armed forces. He never 
succeeded in inspiring any popular support or any per¬ 
sonal following. He never won the allegiance of any of 
Greece’s former political leaders. In the early days the 
country was ready to give him his chance. In August 
those who did support him in the referendum were more 
afraid of the consequences of his defeat than convinced 
of his ability and wfisdom. When the army and the military 
police decided to withdraw their support, there was not 
a voice raised in the president’s defenee. 

The new military rulers have started differently. The 
only military man to assume a public post is the new 
president. General Giz.ikis. Brigadier loannidis, who con¬ 
sistently refused to take any government position under 
Mr Papadopoulos, remains in the background, but he still 
controls the security apparatus that did so much to keep 
Papadopoulos in power. If these facts point anywhere it 
is to the army's determination to remain well behind the 
scenes. And there are signs that the regime is anxious to con¬ 
ciliate public opinion. Although martial law, reimposed 
on the country by President Papadopoulos during the 
student riots, has not yet been lifted, most of the people 
arrested at the time have been released. 

But where does the regime go from here? Some of the 
generals are believed to be looking to the ex-prime 
minister, Mr Karamanlis, to solve the problem by return¬ 
ing from his Paris exile to head a national government 
and devise a new constitution. Brigadier loannidis,' 
on the other hand, may be clinging to the belief,expounded 
by Mr Papadopoulos in 1967, that Greece needs cleans¬ 
ing, and Greeks “re educating”, before they can be 
trusted to make democracy work. 

To get rid of an authoritarian regime, of the right or 
left, without setting off a revolution, is not easy; we have 
even had our revolutions in Britain. And in most places 
where parliamentary democracy has been successfully 
developed, it has done so in relatively congenial circum¬ 
stances of a kind which are not widespread in the turbu¬ 
lent world of today. The communist countries, as authori¬ 
tarian as any military regime, are afraid of liberalisation 
because it would release forces that could sweep their 
ideologies away. Mr Papadopoulos claimed that he was 
trying to give Greece an opportunity to find a way. But 
it may have needed more self-discipline than Greeks can 
command. 
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When your U.S. imports 
call for innovative financing, 
consider Morgan Guaranty 


Finding the most economical way to 
finance what your company imports 
^:oin America means you must carefully 
analyze a complicated set of alterna- 
tivt\s. Government agencies offer U.S. 
expt)rters a wide-ranging choice of trade- 
support programs; they can also benefit 
}’oii, the importer. But it is iinx^ortaiit to 
ask yourself these (juestions: Which 
l)rogram would oc best for my require¬ 
ments? How can I make the most ef¬ 
fective use of the plan? Ts it possible to 
locate my financing before agreeing to 
a purchase price? Where can I get au¬ 
thoritative import-finance counseling? 
(Consider these facts. 

Morgan Guaranty offices around the 
world have peoj^le on staff who know 
these programs. They in turn are in con¬ 
stant touch with a group of Morgan 
specialists in New York who concentrate 
financing both U.S. exporters and 
their overseas buyers. Our experts work 
closely with the Exporl-lmi)ort Bank of 
the United Slates (eximbank). Foreign 
Credit Insurance Association (fcia), 
Private ICxport Funding Cori^oration 
(pEF(x>), Overseas Private Investment 
Gorijoration (opic), and others. 



Wherev(;r you art' locat(*d, Morgan 
can arrangt* attractivt* financing for your 
imports from tlie U.S., (‘inploying the 
most advantagt'oiis It'riiis and interest 
rates availabit'. Fix(‘d-intcrest-rate fi¬ 
nancing used by U.S. exporters m«ay also 
apply. IPs our job to tlevelop tlie best 
possible program lor your re<juireineuls. 

By way of exajnple, we rc(‘(‘ully 
lielped a distrilmtor buy American trac¬ 
tors, provided funds lor a stc't‘1 mill to 
piircbast' U.S.-mafic automation c(|uip- 
m<‘nt, and arranged for a computer 
assf'rnbly jilant to import sj)eeiallv-made 
components from the* U.S. 

Whatever your banking needs, con¬ 
sider Morgan Guaranty. You'll hv in 
good company. Were already hf'lpiiig 
96 of the world’s 100 largfrst corpora¬ 
tions, and many smaller ont's, t<io. 


Monr.AN Guahanty "i nusi Company, 23 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 30015; in London: 33 
Lombard Slrt:el, K (. 1 . .3; .31 Berkeley Stjoare, 
W. 1 • Banki.'-jc Op'Ficks. Pans, Brussels, 
Aritwerir, Frankfurt, nuss(‘ldorf, Munich,/iirieh, 
Milan and Borne (Banea MorKan V'onwilb-r L 
Tokyo, Nassau • HEPiu-.stNTATivt: Oh-kfs. 
Madrid, Beirut, Sydiu y, I Iodk Sao J*anlo, 

Caracas • Member, FDIC • MoacANCnjAMAN i y 
Intehnational Bank or San I'^hancisco • 
Incorporated with limitcfl liability in tlu' U.S.A. 


Morgan Guaranty-the corporate bank 
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This car body was rust-proofed the regular way. 


This car body was rust-proofed the new Fiat way. 


Fiat’s rus^iDofing 
the Adantic Ocean. 


We chained two specially prepared Fiat 
bodies to a rock in the Atlantic. 

For this test,one was rust-proofed our 
new way. 

The other wasn’t 

For 30 d^s they were sprayed with more salt 
than most cars see in many years. 

And as you can see in the photogrdphs,the 
car that was rust-proofed our new way has barely 
a trace of rust 

We have a better w^^ to rust-proof a car. 

First ofall,we spray a special kind of wax into 
the door panels and all the hidden parts of 
the frame to reduce moisture accumulation and 
therefore corrosion from within. 

We build up several coats of enamel to a 


thickness of at least 100 microns. And our 
automatic equipment ensures uniformity in the 
many layers of paint 

We use many kinds ofpaintbecausedifferent 
parts of a car are affected differently by rust 
and corrosion.For example,we apply a 
super-tough epoxy paint or two coats of 
aluminium paint electrostatically to the wheels. 

Asa result of this,our way of rust-proofing a 
car significantly prolongs the car’s life even under 
the worst operating conditions. 

Fiat’s 2 year warranty. 

Because of what we have learned we now give 
a warranty for two years against rust. For all 
details ask your Fiat dealer. 

Fiat is the closest thing to the rustproof car. 
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First in the world 

ROTHMANS 

INTERNATIONAL 



with high-point 
damascene gold. 


n Rothmans International you 
enjoy the best tobacco that money 
car'i buy Ricty mellow and exquisitely 
smooth - superb in every sense 








Profit from 
Pye systems 



Plated holes 




€ # 




Phntnumph hy Paul HnrrUy 


BKPI (Klectronics) Limited is a Pyc Company with unique exp<‘rience in the 
design and manufacture r>f multilayer, through-hole plated, printed circuit 
boards. In this highly specialised technology, HEPPs leadership is 
acknowledged worldwide. BEPl multilayer circuit boards are used in the 
most advanced electronic systems developed by European manufacturers 
in the Martel and Exocet missile programmes, in navigation systems for the 
Harrier VTOL aircraft, and throughout the 'high reliability’ s(iCtor of the 
electronics industry. 

# Pye brings to every system project an overall capability that is unique - 
in technical scope and in the quality of project management. 

* Automation db Control Broadcasting Equipment Business Communications Closed Circuit Television Systems Component Technology 
Data Handling & Computer Peripherals - Electrical Appliances * Industrial. Scientific & Analytical Instrumentation Plastics Moulding & 
Fimshing • Radio & Television Receivers ■ Radio Frequency & Low Voltage Heating Equipment Telephone & Radio Communication SysteiriR 
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Ibny'niroerf Without the Midland’s tremendous help 
we could never have grown as we have.” 


\ony [Lirnci is C'luiirnian and 
Managing I )lavlor oClhc Turner 
l:ngineeringCo.(Ct)ughlon) I ld.,\vhieh 
he runs from a delightrul mill hnusc in 
ihe Warwiekshirceounlryside near 
Aleester. 

Mr ruiner skirled Ihe business in 
1%31(» manul’aciure and mark el his own 
innov.iiion in highway verge culling. 
Adapting the Hail principle to climinale 
ilisatlvanlages orconventioniil cquipmenl, 
the rurner b'lail Mower quickly ginned 
the lion's shaie ol'a fast-growing market. 
World leaders in Hail mowing equipment 
- w ith a specialist range idr every type 
orieiiain-Tuinei [’ngiiK'cringexports 
nearl y half its protluclion to 3d major 


countries world-wide. 

I'he company hits been with 
Midland Bank since the beginning. 

And as Tony Turner says, “We could 
never have achieved this rapid growth 
w ithoLil the kind of business partnership 
we enjoy with the Midland. 

“The Midland have given 
tremendous helji - with advice ils well as 
finance I had never mn a company before; 


and the branch manager has given me 
considerable personal assistance in 
grappling with the techniques of business 
finance. Short-term credit facilities for 
exports have been particularly useful. 
And Forward Trust (the Midland Bank 
(iroupcompany which provides instal¬ 
ment finance facilities) make it possible 
for us to buy equipment. 

“The Midland have as much 
confidence in us as we have in them.’’ 

Your business lo(^ could grow faster, 
further - and more confidently - with 
Midland Bank backing. 1 lave a word 
about it with your local Midland branch 
manager. Whether you need finance or 
advice,or both, he’s always ready to help. 


MMIanil Bank Group 

Ybu're not on your own with yourfinandaipnilileiiis. 



1 he MjtllaMi' Bank (mnin m-JudcN Midland Bank.('lyde.sdale Bank (.Soitiund), Norihcm Bank (Ireland),Midland Bank Trust Companv, 
Midland Rank I iniince ( orpnration, l orwanl 1 nisi, l orward I easing..Saniucl Montagu & ( o, MonUigu (Insurance) Holdings, 

Midland Montagu Industrial I'inanee, Shield Fat tors, ThomiLsC'iKik & Son.Turopean Banks lnlemaUon;il (HBIC’l.Luropean-Amencan Banks. 

huro'Paalic Finance Corporation, Luro|)can-Asian Bank 
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BRITAIN 


Down in the Labour shadows 
something stirred 


Even Mr Harold Wilson must now be 
doubting whether it was quite such a 
smart idea to call a special meeting of his 
^ shadow cabinet on Monday to discuss 
the Prentice Bcnn affair. The meeting did 
nothing to increase his authority in the 
party. Only Mr Wilson can believe that 
Labour’s present problems arise in any 
way from Mr Prentice's speech last Fri 
day night calling for Labour moderates 
to stand up and be counted. And it was. 
of course. Mr Prentice who was Mr Wil- 
^ son’s principal target. Although Mr 
Benn’s speech demanding backing for 
the union militants no doubt irritated Mr 
Wilson. Mr Benn's excesses are so pre 
dictable that few of his colleagues trouble 
to raise an eyebrow whatever he says. He 
was dragged into the Prentice dispute so 
that Mr Wilson could appear to be even 
handed, condemning both a left-winger 
and a moderate for causing dissension 
in the party. 

The heroic accounts of how Mr Wil¬ 
son slapped down his erring colleagues, 
which his friends were circulating after 
the meeting, vvere challenged by others. 
The consensus of these rather critical 
accounts was that although Mr Wilson 



Prentice: still unrepentant 


did complain about the behaviour of 
Mr Prentice and Mr Benn. the meeting 
thereafter took a very different course 
from what he had intended. First of 
all, Mr Prentice and Mr Benn both 
made it clear that they had no inten¬ 
tion oi’ withdrawing a word of what 
they had said. Neither gave any assur 
anccs about their future conduct. There 
then followed a prolonged debate on the 
general political situation in which the 
moderates, for the first time, took the 
offensive. Mr Wilson was warned in the 
grimmest terms that the party’s drift to¬ 
wards left wing opportunism was likely 
to lead to Mr Heath’s return at the next 
election. Even those on the left did not 
disguise their anxieties about Labour’s 
present position, and none of them even 
bothered to back up the general secretai 7 
of the party, Mr Ron Hayward, in his 
counterattack claiming that Jenkinsite 
MPs showed more loyalty to their own 
leader than to the party and its policies. 

It is true that there were no slanging 
matches at the meeting, largely because 
everyone present recognised the gravity 
of the situation confronting the party. 
There would have been an incredulous 
response to any suggestion that the 
party’s problems would in some ways be 
eased if all present guaranteed to issue 
future speeches through the Transport 
House machine—with the possibilities 
of censorship that such a process would 
involve. Many members of the shadow 
cabinet were therefore more than mildly 
surprised when they read in the following 
day’s newspapers that such a demand 
had been made at the meeting by Mr 
Wilson and agreed to. 

There was similar astonisiiment about 
reports that Mr Wilson had made some 
blood-curdling threats about dismissing 
his colleagues from their front bench 
portfolios if they misbehaved in future. 
Some of those present with particularly 
good hearing did hear Mr Wilson mumble 
something about portfolios^ but his 


words were so indistinct and they sup 
posed their meaning to be so obscure 
that they paid little attention. 

None of this has done Mr Wilson’s 
reputation much g(XHl either with his 
senior colleagues or with the bewildered 
majority of Labour MPs, and Mr Bill 
Rodgers claims in December’s Socialist 
Commentary that 'There is now hardly 
an MP who in his heart does nv)t be 
lieve that Labour would do significantly 
better under another leader”. But the 
moderates have problems. Mr Prentice 
has been asked to explain himself by his 
local party, and the intelligent young 
Labour candidate for North Norfolk, 
Mr Andrew Phillips, received a vote of 
no confidence from his general manage¬ 
ment committee by 22 votes to 20 at 
the weekend. His offence was his belief 
that Labour should be more than simply 
the spokesman of the trade unions, plus 
his general lack of enthusiasm for sweep¬ 
ing nationalisation. 

That episode may have given pleasure 
to some left wingers, but even they prob 
ably concede that North Norfolk is now 
likely to be won by the Tories with ease 
at the next election. The other gainer 
might be Mr Dick Taverne, who could 
now add North Norf olk to the list of con¬ 
stituencies in which he may put up 
Democratic Labour candidates at the 
next election. Mr Taverne is considering 
running candidates in Mr BeniTs scat in 
Bristol and in Penistoiie, the seat of the 
left-wing Labour MP, Mr John Mendel- 
son. It is a fair estimate that the morale 
of most Labour MPs is now lower than 
at any time since the general election. 

Ulster 

Executive 

reaction 

Mr Whitelaw’s warning that the agree¬ 
ment between the Official Unionists, 
the Social Democratic and Labour 
party and the Alliance party to form a 
power sharing executive was “not a 
time for self-congratulation" and that 
the whole exercise was still “a very 
difficult operation indeed” has already 
turned out to be all too true. At the 
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weekend, the Provisional IRA let every¬ 
one know that it was alive and kicking 
as brutally as ever by spraying the home 
of Mr Austin Currie, one of the SDLP 
men on the executive, with 36 bullets, 
and narrowly missing his wife and two 
children. It followed this up by murder 
ing two British soldiers in lx)ndonderry. 
And just to leave no one in any doubt 
that they arc still a force lo be reckoned 
With, the Provisionals mounted an im 
pressive display of strength by hijacking 
over W lorries and buses on Tuesday 
night which they used to block roads 
throughout the province. Two more 
people were killed as a result. 

By Wednesday, it was the turn of the 
loyalists to flex their muscles. Mr John 
McQuadc, a Protestant fundamentalist 
from Shankill Road, had to be carried 
from the assembly chamber b> two 
policemen when he disrupted proceed 
ings for over 30 minutes as he ranted and 
raved at the Catholic politicians sitting 
opposite. The last time Mr McQnadc 
looked like causing chaos, he was 
physically restrained by the Rev. Ian 
Paisley. This time Mr Paisley had evi 
dently decided that all this power sharing 
business had gone far enough. He was in 
the thick of the disruption and on several 
occasions during a debate on unemploy 
ment he and his loyalist coalition 
members rose to their feci and, with 
fingers pointed accusingly at Mr Faulk 
ner's supFK)rtcrs, roared ‘Traitor’’, at the 
top of their voices. The loyalist threats 
to wreck the assembly arc now’ in action. 

Mr Faulkner's own problems are 
beginning to mount. His already tenuous 
hold on Unionist party opinion had been 
further undermined that morning with 
the announcement that two of the 
pledged Unionists, Mr Herbie Whitten 
and Mr James Strong, had. come out 
against power sharing. 

The loyalists, with the help of the 

Ulster's executive _ 

Chief Hxecutive' Bridn F.iulkner (Unionist) 

Deputy chief execulivt* (it’rry Tat (SDLP) 
Offict' of Lfiw Rpfoinr Olivtir Nripirr (Alli.incc) 

Departments; 

Finance Herbert Kirk (Unionist) 

Commerce John Hume (SDLP) 

Healtfi and social security Paddy Devlin (SDLP) 

Housing, local government 

and planning ■ Austir^ Cunle (SDLP) 

Environment Roy Bradford (Unionist) 

Education Basil Mclvor (Unionist) 

AgiiLuliurt*. Leslie Morrell (Unionist) 

Information Services John Baxter (Unionist) 

Other administretion posts: 

Manpower sei vices Bol) Cooper (Alliance) 

Community lelatu ns’ Ivan Coopei (SDLP) 
Planning and 

t o ordination Eddie McGrady (SDLP) 

Chief whip I loyd Hall Thompson (Unionist) 

fion-adnMstration post: 

Deputy chief whip Basil Glass (Alliance) 
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SDLP, also managed to get the assembly 
to set up a committee of privilege to in¬ 
vestigate an alleged breach of privilege by 
the junior Ulster minister, Mr William van 
Straubenzee. The loyalists claimed that 
he had refused to see them unless they 
witlidrew a critical motion from the 
assembly’s order paper. 

The week’s depressing developments 
strengthened the Dublin government’s 
hojx' that Mr Whitelaw would stay in 
charge until the executive gets off the 
ground. Although he is needed badly in 
London, there has always been a strong 
argument for leaving him in Ulster until 
he has chaired the tripartite talks on the 
council of Ireland, scheduled for the 
first week in December. The powers of 
such a council—and law and order 
problems such as the reform of the 
police, extradition and the Dublin/SDLP 
idea of common law enforcement for 
all Ireland—are still areas of deep dis* 
agreement between the Unionists and 
the SDLP. 


Sir John Donaldson 

After his head 


A major political row will come to the 
boil in the Commons next week 
over the sequestration of £100,000 
from the funds of the Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers lo pay 
a £75,000 fine imposed on the union 
by the National Industrial Relations 
Court. A group of Labour MPs, spon¬ 
sored by the union, is very critical of 
the Nirc, whose president is Sir John 
Donaldson, and more than 180 Opposi¬ 
tion MPs have signed a motion lo that 
efTecl. The basis of the attack on the 
court is that the £100,000 was seized 
from the AUEW’s pcjlitical fund. Labour 
MPs feel that if the court was not aware 
that the money was being taken from the 
union’s political fund it was being 
negligent and incompetent. If it was 
aware, it was guilty of political partiality. 

The tine on the union arose out of its 
failure to obey an order of the court 
lo call off the strike action at the Con- 
Mech factory where there was a dispute 
with the management over union 
recognition. The court appointed four 
chartered accountants as sequestrators 
and it was their choice—as Sir John 
pointed out in an after-dinner speech 
on Monday evening—to seize the money 
from Hebburn urban district council 
lo which it had been loaned. The 
.sequestrators had not asked the court’s 
approval and had no need to do so, 
said Sir John. He said that neither they 
nor the court knew that the money was 
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Donaldson: judgment on the judge 


earmarked for political or any other 
purposes, “if indeed it was”. He said, 
too, that the Industrial Relations Act 
did not seem to make any distinctions 
between political and other funds of a 
union: all could be seized for contempt 
of court. The decision of the engineering 
workers not to be represented before 
the court was in line with their persistent 
refusal to recognise the court or to obey 
its rulings. But even Mr Prentice said on 
Tuesday that the seizure of the money 
from the AUEW’s political fund was 
an act of gross impropriety. 

Labour MPs were talking of invoking 
such antique instruments as the 1688 
Bill of Rights and the 1711 Act of 
Settlement. They were also sounding 
out the possibility of presenting Articles 
of Charge for Sir John’s impeachment, 
a procedure not used since the mid¬ 
nineteenth century. According to an 
article by Mr Orme in last week’s 
Tribune, “after long consultations at the 
the highest legal level”, his group had been 
advised that Articles of Charge had now 
fallen into disuse and could no longer 
be presented, but the Speaker, Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd, has undertaken to give a 
ruling after receiving full submissions 
of the case against Sir John. Whatever 
procedure might be adopted, a motion 
impeaching Sir John Donaldson would 
have to be carried by the House of 
Commons. The Commons, having found 
the crime, would then have to prosecute 
the charge before the House of Lords. 
It would be for the Lords, acting as a 
high court of justice and as a jury, to try 
and judge the charge. The shadow 
cabinet, meeting on Wednesday evening, 
decided to table its own motion for 
debate next week. The shadow cabinet 
dislikes the Industrial Relations Act 
and all its works, but it knows better 
than to go after a judge personally— 
certainly when he is acting in his own 
court. 
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How will this year^ £178 million 
take-over af&ct your business? 


Fire is a ruthless asset stripper. 

Estimated fire damage m the first nine mouths of this 
year is up h9% over the airresponding period m 72. 

Thai's a write-off not only of an annual equivalent of 
i!178 million, but of a massive iimrtunt of company business 
and goodwill as a result. 

Naturally, you’ll have tire insurance, but what would a 
fire eventually cost you. 

We could tell you some stories that’ll make you think 

'fake the case of the paper inaimfacUirer 

When he built his new factory, he saved on c<»sts by 
running his warehouse right up to his production area. 

We persuaded him to build a wall as a firestop lietween 
the tw(\ 


At Commercial I inion wi 'w >pet‘ialisl team.s to help 
you and your irisuraiue broker As oin‘ of Britain's largest 
insuiance comp<inies. we have 128 of lht‘ country's lH*st 
brains on fire risk onitrol, It could pay you to talk to oui 
experts on sprinklei protectmn and lYinsr'Cjut'ntial lt>ss. 

We’ve also got 2r)2 trained engineers. Over (SB au^toi 
engineering specialists. Out own team of accident preven 
tion surveyors. Oui own crime prevention squad (iroup 
metallurgist. And local offices and sho|)s to see that youi 
claims get immediate personal attention. 

Wo htdieve it adds up to a risk I'ontrol advisory' service 
.smmd to none. 

A.sk your insurance broker about us In fad. make sure 
you call youi broker In'fore you have to call the brigade. 


S(X)n after the building was finished, fiie swept through 
the warehouse 


It destroyed everything. Everything, that is, »‘xcept 
his production area. That was saved by the wall And 
£7!iO,0(X) investment along with it 



i 

Commercial Union 

W?’! 1 see you better protected 
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London’s schools 

A retreat—but 
not on principle 

The Labour controlled Inner London 
Education Authority, still clutching its 
comprehensive principles firmly to its 
breast, bowed lo the pressure of parent 
power on Wednesday when the develop 
mcni sub committee abandoned its 
plans for enormous comprehensives in 
north and north west London and agreed 
lo go for schools of a smaller si/e. 

The authority had intended to meet 
the problem of a declining child popula 
tion in areas such as Kensington, 
Camden and Islington by following its 
traditional policy of 1,000 plus all- 
through comprehensives and merging or 
closing up to 20 of the 60 secondary 
schools under review. A highly com 
mendabic canvass of parents’ and 
teachers' opinions by ILEA, however, 
uncovered widespread hostility to that 
idea becau.se of dissatisfaction with the 
record of the huge schools already 
operating. The authority has therefore 
decided to keep open, as small, neigh 
bourhood comprehensives of around 
750 pupils, most of the schools 
originally scheduled for the axe and even 
plans to reduce existing comprehensive 
giants, such as Holland Park, to around 
900 pupils by cutting the annual intake. 

Where ILEA was not prepared to 
compromise, regardless of the public 
participation exercise, was in its commit 
ment to end all academic selection at 11 
throughout its domain. The revised plan 
still includes the provision to bring all 
the selective voluntary schools within 
the comprehensive system. This means 
that the authority is locked on course 


for another head-on clash with Mrs 
Thatcher, the education secretary, who 
has to approve —and is bound to refuse 
—permission for such a scheme. 

The tragedy is that neither smaller 
schools nor more comprehensives look 
like doing much to improve the educa- 
tit)nal opportunities of inner London's 
socially deprived children. Large, imper 
sonal factory schools never were the 
answer lo the needs of problem pupils 
from bad homes and the move to smaller 
schools should help in a number of 
individual cases. But because of the 
limited catchment area, some of the 
smaller schools are bound to become 
ghetto schools with a disproportionate 
share of difficult children. That will 
make any progress with them impossible. 

The Conservative minority on ILEA 
seems determined to condemn the pre¬ 
sent comprehensives to little more than 
glorified junior secondaries by its defence 
of the remaining selective schools. 
Labour politicians have a real point 
when they complain that the compre¬ 
hensives are deprived by the selective 
schools of the brightest 12 per cent. 
But the ILEA leaders are also remark 
ably stubborn in refusing to face up to 
the problems a total comprehensive 
system will bring. 

Fear of being directed to a bad com 
prehensive has already contributed to 
the flight of the middle class from inner 
London. Others have opted out of the 
state system, and private schools all 
around the capital arc bursting at the 
seams. Yet the comprehensives need 
middle class pupils if they are to be true 
mixed ability institutions. Even without 
selection, education by the purse will 
remain, for the children going to the 
good comprehensives will be those with 
parents who can afford the house prices 


in the good areas. 

But it is not just the middle class who 
are dissatisfied. This term some 130 
mainly working class children are being 
educated privately because their parents 
refused to send them to schools with bad 
reputations. They have clubbed together 
and have hired their own teachers. 

London’s politicians are gearing up 
for another comprehensive versus selec¬ 
tive schools slanging match. It is a pity 
that both sides are still more concerned 
with dogma than extending educational 
opportunity. A realisation that educa¬ 
tion cannot be divorced from housing 
policy if a balanced intake is to be 
achieved would at least be a step in the 
right direction. But that is probably 
the last thing Mrs Thatcher will point 
out when she is brought in to referee 
this latest educational dog fight. 

Children 

Getting the law 
on their side 

Hard cases still make bad law, and it 
would be deplorable if legislation 
affecting the fostering and adoption of 
children were to be rushed through on 
the basis of the two or three recent 
shocking cases of child abuse—as 
battered baby incidents are now called. 
Dr David Owen’s private member's 
bill, which had a formal first reading 
on Wednesday, does indeed include the 
words, “care and protection of children”, 
in its title. But its purpose is to imple¬ 
ment the recommendations of the 
Hougtiluii cominitlec on adoption, 
whose report was published in October, 
1972. This year’s Queen's speech con 
tained no promise of a Government bill 
on adoption, which means that, given 
the inevitability of a general election 
before the next parliamentary session 
is completed, it could be three years 
before legislation was carried through— 
were it not for Dr Owen’s bill. 

He cannot, of course, be optimistic 
about getting his bill on to the statute 
book even with the support of a newly- 
formed pressure group. Adoption and 
Guardianship Reform Organisation 
(which produces the rather unfortunate 
acronym, AGRO) that has been formed 
by the Association of British Adoption 
Agencies. But Pr Owen hopes that once 
his voluntary band of lawyers have done 
the donkey work of producing a rough 
draft of the bill for the second reading 
(probably on February 8th), and pro¬ 
vided that it then gets a large maiority, 
co-operation from the Department of 
Health and Social Security will be 



The comprehensives might get smaller—but not necessarily better 
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forthcoming to get it through its 
committee and report stages. What he 
is not prepared to do, quite rightly, 
js to break up the Houghton proposals 
in order to produce a short bill that 
would cover cases of child abuse 
arousing strong public emotion but 
which would allow equally important 
proposals covering far more children 
(including the 2,000 in long-term care 
who could be adopted were it not for 
prcse.it procedures) to be abandoned 
indefinitely. 

The Houghton committee made 92 
recommendations, of which about 30 
do not need legislation to be put into 
force. The remaining 60 are in many 
respects closely interwoven and highly 
complex. They concern foster parents' 
rights; guardianship as a substitute for 
adoption; relinquishment of a child for 
adoption before adoptive parents have 
been selected; the abolition of third- 
party placings; the establishment of a 
national adoption service; the power of 
the court to dispense with parental 
consent to adoption—to name but a few 
of the more important. 

Together, they represent a chance 
to provide a far better outlook for the 
child who, for whatever reason, cannot 
be cared for by his own parents. They 
will not. of themselves, prevent parents 
from battering their children. But they 
should make it less likely that a battered 
child who has been taken into care is 
returned home. On the other hand it 
would be unfortunate if opinion were 
now to swing to the extreme of thinking 
that the long-term welfare of a child 
always demands that he should be left 
with his foster parents. They can batter 
children too, emotionally if not often 
physically. After all, it was the man¬ 
slaughter of a child by a local authority 
foster parent that was one of the 
incidents leading to the establishment 
of children’s committees in local govern¬ 
ment and the first piece of postwar 
legislation concerning the care of 
children. 

Housing 

The new state 
landlord? 


The mam features of the new housing 
bill now in preparation will be threefold. 
There will be the powers, money and 
controls needed to set up the voluntary 
housing movement as a potential force 
to be reckoned with; the creation of 
rules governing the new concept of 
housing action areas within which local 
authorities are supposed to initiate 



Goodman: outlines of an empire 


the improvement of poor rented pro 
perty; the reallocation of improvement 
grants to help that. The biggest surprise 
is likely to be the scale and scope of the 
powers given to Ixird Goodman’s 
Housing Corporation (now in partner¬ 
ship with the National Building Agency). 
Not only is it expected to have con 
siderable freedom in raising money 
and lending it, but also to have very 
wide powers to promote the provision 
of rented housing, including providing 
it itself. It will have a major role in 
assembling land for voluntary housing, 
and it will have to be given compulsory 
purchase powers. It may even be allowed 
to make money out of selling houses to 
put into rented ones. Given the small, 
fragmented scale of the voluntary sector 
at present, some new dimension was 
obviously required to fulfil the Govern¬ 
ment’s aim to find a substitute for the 
disappearing private landlord. But the 
extent of Lord Goodman's empire, or 
promise of an empire, begins to look 
like business. 

He is also expected to be made over 
seer of the good behaviour of housing 
associations, by keeping a register of 
them and watching what they do with 
their assets. That must follow from 
the much larger sums of public money 
now to be made available to them, and 
the fact that charitable associations 
are to be encouraged to move into the 
world of property companies. A deal 
which was the first of its kind was 
announced in Marylebone on Thursday 
—a housing association having acquired, 
with the help of Hambros bank, a 
company owning 200 dwellings for 
£900,000. 

The present subsidy scheme will be 
scrapped in favour of open-ended grants 
designed to bridge the gap between an 
association’s capital and current costs, 
and what it can claim as an approved 


fair rent. High interest rates and house 
prices make it quite impossible now for 
associations in London to acquire and 
amvert property at controlled“fair rents” 
(which arc rising only slowly) without 
large rate subsidies, at a minimum of 
about £200 per dwelling a year. These 
they can get from the Greater London 
Council or borough, but outside London, 
though the problem is less acute, local 
authorities arc less co-operative. New 
building under the pre.scnt terms is almost 
impossible. The bill is expected to offer 
a much more flexible system, geared 
to the cost of individual schemes, though 
the associations are still anxious to ensure 
they gel enough to covt r the high initial 
costs of projects, and the expensive 
welfare demands of tenants on low 
incomes and often with family problems 
loo. 

There has clearly been a problem in 
reconciling all this with the reluctance 
of local authorities to allow the volun¬ 
tary sector to lake any initiative in the 
housing action areas—where, according 
to last June’s white paper, they should 
play a major part. Another weakness 
which has not been overcome is the treat¬ 
ment of housing action areas in isolation 
from the city as a whole, especially 
evident in London where the Govern¬ 
ment has not yet been persuaded to allow 
the GLC to take part except at the 
invitation of a borough council. 

An even greater innovation would 
be to allow the Housing Corporation 
itself to initiate housing action areas— 
but that would work only if local authori¬ 
ties were prepared to co-operate on the 
vexed question of relocating occupants 
squeezed out by improvements—the 
issue on which, in practice, the whole 
concept may founder in the places 
where it is most needed. The bill will 
extend the rehousing obligations of local 
authorities to people displaced by the 
compulsory or grant-aided improvement 
of houses within housing action areas, 
at least if they have lived there since 
the dale when the area was declared. 
Many local authorities dislike that 
(though it may often involve only 
temporary rehousing) and therefore 
will not declare any action areas. As a 
sweetener, the bill may limit the payment 
of home loss payments, paid under tlie 
1973 Land Compensation Act, to those 
displaced people whom the local autho¬ 
rity cannot offer a home within the 
declared area (usually one of 40()-500 
houses). So if you reject such an offer 
in favour of, say, a home in the suburbs, 
no payment. That is typical of a system 
conceived as a means of improving 
housing conditions for fixed communities, 
not as a means of promoting social 
mobility. 
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When^ 

you do business 
with Japan 
speah to 



w ith 'lokyo hecomifig an ever more impor¬ 
tant intorneMonal money rontie, the Industrial 
Bank ot Japan ^KOGIN) finds itself in an excel 
lent position to bo of service As Japan's largest 
(wilfi tt^lal assets of $19 l:)'flion') and oldest long¬ 
term credit bank, IBJ lias a unique capacity for 
complying with the o;ver cliangmg atmosphere 
of today s banking sphere 


We have offices m the world's major bank¬ 
ing ceniies All staffed with thoroughly experi¬ 
enced experts. And our intimate business rela 
tionships with Japan's great industnes since 
1902 give IBJ in depth knowledge of this most 
vital market. So when you do business with 
Japan speak to IBJ. 


IBJ 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN. LTD. 

Head Office 1 1 b chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Telex. J 22325 

London Branch. 14, Walbrook. London. EC4N 8BR, United Kingdom 
New York Agency One Wall Street. Now York, N Y, 10005. U S.A, 

Other Overseas Offices* Frankturt/Main, Sydney. Singapore & S3o Paulo 
Overseas Subsidiaries: 

The industrial Bank of Japan (^Germany) Frankfur;/Main Taunusapilage 11, F R Germany 
IBJ Finance Company (Hong Kong) Limited 
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THE WO R LD International Report 



Sadat and Faisal make a decision that brings a glint to Arafat's eye 

The bomb placed under 
the hope of peace 


Once again an Arab summit has set up 
u formula for peace in the Middle East 
with a self-destruct dc’^icc. The 15 Arab 
leaders who met in Algiers this week 
decreed that the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation, the umbrella organisation 
for the guerrilla groups, should be the 
sole legal representative of the Pales- 
tinian people. This decision is not as 
obviously destructive as the three famous 
negatives (no peace, no recognition, no 
negotiation) that were the disastrous 
by product of the Arab summit held at 
Khartoum immediately after the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war. But it could turn out 
to be equally lethal to peace hopes. 

The damage lies in the word ‘"sole”. 
There is a strong argument for having 
the guerrilla movement represented at 
the peace conference that is now sup¬ 
posed to be starting on December 18th 
at Geneva. No true peace has a chance 
of slicking unless the Palestinians, whose 
displacement by Israel is the root cause 
of the 25-ycar-old conflict, are involved 
in it from the start, and it would be self- 
defeating to exclude the militants from 
this involvement. But saying that they, 
and they alone, should represent the 
Palestinians is a bad mistake for at least 
three reasons: first, it is not true; second, 
King Hussein, who did not go to the 
summit, may decide, as he has already 
hinted, to boycott the peace conference; 
third, the Israelis may do likewise—in 


which event, of course, there will be no 
conference. 

As a very broad generalisation, the 
guerrilla movement speaks for the 
Palestinians living in relugee camps: 
that is, the ones who have had the 
hardest time for the past 25 years and 
who can never cease to be aware of the 
injustice done them first by Israel's 
creation and then by the Arab regimes. 
Again at a rough estimate, this includes 
about a third of the 3m Palestinians. 
When the movement was doing well, in 
the sense of carrying out guerrilla action 
against Israel in a relatively unified and 
effective way, it commanded respect 
from the Palestinians everywhere 
those living as Jordanians on the Hast 
Bank, those under Israeli occupation on 
the West Bank and in Ga/a, and those 
who have made lives for themselves in 
the diaspora. These days arc long past; 
now neither the East Bankers nor the 
West Bankers would be prepared to 
have a guerrilla leader speak for them. 
And the fact that the PLO is split down 
the middle about whether to form a 
government-in-exile, and whether to 
attend the peace conference, let alone 
about its new minimal aims, makes it 
even less credible as the representative 
of all Palestinians. 

But nor would Palestinians happily 
accept the only alternative yet to be 
offered them: that Jordan alone should 


represent their interests in the nego¬ 
tiations with Israel. This arrangement is 
the one envisaged by both the Jordanian 
and the Israeli governments. Its serious 
drawback, quite apart from the bitter¬ 
ness between the guerrilla movement 
and the Hashemite monarchy, is that 
King Hussein presents this as the first 
stage of a two stage operation. The 
second stage, after Israel's withdrawal 
from the West Bank, would be discus¬ 
sions between Jordanians and Pales¬ 
tinians to decide on a form of autonomy 
on the West Hank. Since this clearly 
affects Israel's security, the only realistic 
arrangement would be for all three parties 
to discuss both stages concurrently. 

In Its ncv\ policy statement hammered 
out Of! Wednesday, Israel's ruling 
Labour party specifically precludes 
the creation of a Palestinian stale be¬ 
tween I'^acl and Jordan--although 
it does, for tiie first time, speak of Pales 
timans as a national entity. Israel’s 
leaders also react strongly to the pro 
position thai they should talk directly 
to terrorists. Both these positions may 
turn out to be negotiable -but not if 
Jordan stays away from the conference 
and the PLO, or a government in-exile 
formed solely of guerrilla members, 
turns up. That is, if it can turn up. Tlic 
American and Soviet governments arc 
issuing joint and formal invitations to 
the conference; the Russians may want 
the PLO on its guest list but will the 
Americans? 

The problem is not insoluble. The 
Palestinian government-m-exile, if it is 
formed, need not consist exclusively of 
guerrilla members; the Palestinians 
could, in the early stages of the con¬ 
ference, be less than full participants; in 
any event, the substantive bargaining, 
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which if all goes well should begin alter 
Israers general election on December 
31 St, is expected to be restricted at first 
to the problems between Egypt and 
Israel. TTic danger is that the Arab 
leaders, by snubbing King Hussein and 
by giving the PLO a position it neither 
deserves nor can fill, may plunge the 
conference into a procedural bog. 

. And did you enjoy the play other 
wise, Mrs Lincoln? Well, the Arab 
leaders talked behind closed doors but 
President Sadat would seem to have had 
far less of a battering from his hardline 
colleagues than predicted (although 
sharp'Cared Lebanese journalists report 
several angry clashes between Egyptians 
and Saudi Arabians). Mr Sadat was 
promised continued Arab support—for 
war or for peace. In the context of 
war he is quoted as speaking of a struggle 
that “will continue for generations to 
come". That raises fresh doubts about 
his claim to accept the existence of 
Israel, within its pre-1967 frontiers. In 
the context of peace Egypt and Syria 
got the green light to go to the peace 
conference demanding Israel's full with¬ 
drawal from occupied territories, particu 
larly from east Jerusalem. Among the 
many matters not clarified are what 
positions Egypt and Syria will take when 
Israel rejects this demand; whether the 
PLO rather than Jordan is supposed to 
negotiate with Israel about withdrawal 
from the West Bank; and what the 
various Arab leaders, from King Faisal 
down, mean when they talk af)out re 
storing the full national rights of the 
Palestinian people. 

One thing at least is clear: the 
unanimous and contemptuous irritation 
felt by all responsible Arabs about the 
latest hijacking incident. The three Arab 
gunmen who on Sunday hijacked a KLM 
jumbo jet on its way to Tokyo got no 
joy from any Arab country. Libya's 
Colonel Qaddafi, too hardline on the 
peace conference to attend the summit, 
told the gunmen that they represented 
nobody but themselves. 

Their only self-declared friend turned 
out to be Malta's Mr Dom Mintoflf, who 
allowed the plane to land and nego¬ 
tiated the release of its 247 passengers 
and eight stew ardcsscs. The aircraft with 
10 crew members, a senior KLM official 
and the three Arabs then flew on to 
Dubai, where on Wednesday the gun 
men released the hostages and were 
themselves taken into custody. Those 
Palestinians who strongly dissent from 
Mr Yasser Arafat's efforts to get them 
to the peace ct)nference may well attempt 
to sabotage the whole proceedings. Un* 
fortunately the methods they choose 
are likely to be less silly and more 
;|)loody than this futile adventure. 


Deadlock at 101 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

The talks going on between Egypt's 
General Gamasi and Israel's General 
Yariv at Checkpoint 101 on theCairo- 
Suez road are overlapping into matters 
that will have to be discussed at the 
peace conference—if there is a peace 
conference. The generals have the job 
of prising apart the Egyptian and 
Israeli armies, locked in an uneasy 
ceasefire. But as they pore over their 
maps, their arguments extend well 
beyond the immediate military scene. 

Officially Egypt is still calling for 
Israel's withdrawal to its position at the 
time of the first ceasefire on October 
22nd; in effect this means pulling back 
from the Cairo-Suez road. But the 
cutting of this road was a major achieve¬ 
ment of the Israelis. If they agree to 
withdraw from it, they might as well 
pull back to a tight little defensible 
bridgehead on the canal’s west bank— 
and with the Egyptians established on 
the east bank it is questionable whether 
any bridgehead could be defended. Thus 
a withdrawal, which the Egyptians 
have been describing as symbolic, in 
fact raises questions about both sides' 
ultimate intentions, the development of 
mutual trust, and the stages towards 
a peace settlement. 

The Israeli counter-suggestion is that 
Israel pulls its forces back to a line about 
six miles east of the canal, Egypt pulls 
its forces back to the west and the UN 
force takes up a position between the 
two. The Israelis at first said there 
should be only an Egyptian civil 
administration east of the canal; they 
later conceded that there could be a 
thin military line. But the Egyptians do 
not like the Israeli demand that all 
Egyptian tanks should be withdrawn to 
the west bank; they argue that their 


armour, which they deploy Russian- 
style in dug-in positions, is an essential 
element in their defence. 

Getting nowhere, the generals 
appeared to agree this week that the 
question of wider disengagement should 

left to the peace conference and that 
they should concentrate on a more 
limited separation of forces. But this, 
in turn, brought the argument full circle 
to the problem of how a limited or 
“symbolic" withdrawal could be 
achieved without some agreement on 
later intentions—and this would pre¬ 
empt the peace bargaining. 

The Egyptians have been talking 
with two voices about the importance 
of the checkpoint meetings. On Tuesday 
the official spokesman in Cairo affirmed 
that Egypt saw them as a test of Israel's 
intentions and that some Israeli with¬ 
drawal was a condition for Egypt 
attending the peace conference. But 
the same day an Egyptian spokesman at 
the summit meeting in Algiers retracted 
this condition by suggesting that the 
peace conference and the checkpoint 
meetings could run concurrently. 

Given the overlapping between the 
two, this seems unlikely. But it seems 
even less likely that the two armies can 
maintain their present interlocked 
positions throughout protracted bar- r 
gaining. The scene at Checkpoint 101 
drives this home. The supply convoys 
going through, under UN super\asion, 
to Suez and the two Egyptian divisions 
on the canal's east bank pass under 
the sharp scrutiny of Israeli soldiers 
and the muzzles of Israeli guns on a 
nearby ridge. Each day, somewhere 
along this southern sector of the canal 
front, guns blaze and one or two 
casu^ties are inflicted. And just after 
dawn Egyptian commandos can be 
seen returning dishevelled and we^ 
from their nightly incursions behind 
the Israeli positions. 
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aworidwide 
name in 
transport 
and trading 

Ocean has been a major force in freiiP,ht trai'S|)ortation 
for more than a century Now the skiils whicft marie 
the Ocean Group an undisputed leadet in IIk' caip/i 
linet bade have been rievi iuped to estatdi'd! a frr ijjtit 
flistiil.'ution netwoik actoss Itie woild - backed by ae.r-tc 
of over £200 million. 

1 he Ocean Group includes: 

Blue Fungel and Glen Lines- Far Fa >t/S.F. Asia 
cargo liner services 

Elder Dempster Lines-We-d African c .}igo liner 
cervices. 

Ocean Titan - Super tankers and huk r.arriers. 
Wm.Cory-Oil and solid fuel distnbution. Wharfage 
and lighterage Towage and aggiegates. 

Ocean Inchcape Limited (GOV^ fioldmg)- Off' horn 
supplies and set vices. 

Cory Distribution Services- Grocery and allied 
trades distribution. 

McGregor Swire Air Services -1 n I e r r i a i iuna I a ir 

forwarding. 

McGregor Cory Cargo Services- Internalional 
surface forwarding. 

Repcon (UK)-Container/trailer repair and rnainlirrianci 
And is a partner in: 

Overseas Containers Limited (49% hniciing)- 
Australian and Far Fastern container services 
Panocean Shipping and Terminals (b0% holding) ~ 
Worldwide parcel tanker service. 

Ocean Transport & Trading Limited 

(formerly The Ocean St^ani Ship Company Ltd) 

India Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool L2 ORB. 

T«l:051-236 9292 
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Greece 

The purists 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

The new Greek regime that seized power 
on Sunday set out its policy on Wednes 
day night, and left little doubt about its 
intentions. It is unmistakably a revival 
of the 1967 revolution, lock, stock and 
barrel, under new management, and 
having, above all, the hindsight of the 
errors of its predecessor. 

The main theme was flatly explicit: 
the public life of Greece must be 
thoroughly cleansed before there is a 
restoration of democracy. There was no 
timetable for a return to electoral nor 
mality, no first step towards it, no 
commitments at all—and there was a 
warning that foreign interference would 
not be tolerated. Who would judge when 
the time has come for free elections? 
The statement did not say; one can only 
hope that it will be revealed in the new 
constitution that the regime has pro 
mised to produce. 

General Phaidon Gizikis, the new 
president, is better remembered as mili¬ 
tary commandant of the Athens area 
between 1967 and 1970 than in his 
subsequent job as commander of the 
Third Army corps, the powerful war 
machine that controls northern Greece. 
The 56 year-old infantryman who fought 
the Italians in Albania and was wounded 
in the war against the communists in 
1948 became the tall, bespectacled 
civilian, back straight as a ramrod, 
sitting inconspicuously in a chair, follow^ 
ing the proceedings in the Athens special 
military court. His signature sent hun 
dreds before the military tribunal for 
trying to do more or less wiiat he and his 
partners successfully did last Sunday: 
overthrow' Papadopoulos. 

The man who succeeded General 
Gizikis this summer as commander of 
the Third Army corps. General Gregorios 
Bonanos, now promoted to commander 
in-chief, was prominent among a group 
of officers who had agreed among them¬ 
selves some time ago that President 
Papadopoulos was leading the nation on 
to the rocks. But although they are 
thought to favour the recall of the former 
prime minister. Mr Karamanlis. the one 
politician who could command wide 
support, their view docs not seem to be 
shared by the man whose participation 
in Sunday'^ coup set the seal on the fate 
of the Papadopoulos regime: Brigadier 
Dimitrios loannidis, the chief of the 
redoubtable military fKTiice, and hitherto 
the regime's guardian in chief. 

A fiery anti communist and puritan 
^chelor, whose abrupt manner and 
l^lessness are matched by a reputation 
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Gizikis was not the true leader 


for integrity and singleness of purpose, 
the 53 year old brigadier believes very 
firmly in the principles of the 1967 
revolution—the cleansing of public life 
and morality—before the country is 
allow'ed to proceed towards parliamen¬ 
tary government. He is also said to 
believe that the army should keep out of 
politics so long as the politicians behave 
themselves. His contribution to Sunday's 
coup was so vital that it seems he was 
the real leader. 

When martial law was lifted in August 
he refused to dismantle the security 
apparatus he had built up over the past 
six years, and this was the key to the 
coup's success. As Mr Papadopoulos 
assumed higher and higher office, he lost 
direct control of his power base, the 
army units, and especially the seven 
crack units stationed in the Athens 
district. He had to command their loyalty 
through the brigadier. And when 
Brigadier loannidis turned against him, 
he was lost. 

sort of 

plot 

FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 

As in 1967. the charge that it was really 
the Americans who organised the latest 
Greek coup has been going the rounds 
again. The State Department, while 
acknowledging that it had abundant 
knowledge of tension in Athens and 
Salonika after the student riots a fort¬ 
night ago. says it had “no prior specific 
knowledge” of any coup. But the United 
States is chiefly concerned about the 
possible effect of the coup on those 
aspects of Greek foreign policy that 
concern it most—the Nalo commitment 
and the 1972 agreement that allows 
ships of the American Sixth Fleet to have 
a home port in Piraeus. The new prime 
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minister, Mr Androutsopoulos, was 
for 12 years a lawyer in Chicago, and 
the key figure in the coup, Brigadier 
loannidis, is regarded here as a fervent 
nationalist, almost in the Qaddafi mould, 
but also a believer in Greece’s part in 
the Nato alliance. 

Privately, some American officials 
are expressing disappointment at what 
seems a severe setback to the hope of 
resuming any sort of parliamentary 
rule. One of the arguments for American 
military aid to Greece was that it gave 
the United States leverage in pressing 
Mr Papadopoulos back towards some 
sort of democracy. In fact, this aid has 
declined since the start of 1973, when 
the Greeks said they did not want any 
more grant aid; s^es on credit still 
continue at about $60m a year, mainly 
to help the Greek air force re-equip 
itself with Phantom jets. 

Even before the coup another reason 
for aid to Greece was coming unstuck. 
In return for aid, the Administration 
used to tell doubters in Congress, Greece 
would be of service to the United States 
in its Middle East strategy. But during 
the October Arab-Israeli war Greece 
was among the many countries which 
refused assistance to American air¬ 
craft supplying Israel. If the new Greek 
regime pursues the same policy towards 
the Arabs, and an even more authori¬ 
tarian one towards its own citizens, 
aid to Greece will become even harder 
to defend before Congress. 

At the moment the Sixth Fleet has 
six destroyers based in Piraeus, with 
some 3.000 sailors and dependants 
living in the area. Mr Papadopoulos 
regarded this as a significant symbol 
of American support. The United States 
plans to increase the number of American 
servicemen and families in Athens and 
Piraeus to some 10,000 in 1974. If it 
sticks to this plan, and so far there me 
no indications that it will not, the addition 
will look like an accolade for the new 
Greek regime. 

Japan 

LetTakeo do it 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

For once a Japanese cabinet reshuffle 
is more than the usual polite move- 
around. The changes Mr Tanaka 
announced on Sunday were both sweep¬ 
ing—12 new faces in a 21-man cabinet 
—and radical. The most important 
single api^intment was that of the 
prime minister’s chief rival, Mr Takeo 
Fukuda, to the key job of finance 
minister, a post that is going to be un¬ 
commonly decisive in Japan’s oil- 
embargo economic crisis. The strength 
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of Mr Fukuda's faction in the cabinet 
was increased from two to three, giving 
it parity with the other two major 
factions, at the expense of Mr Tanaka’s 
.own faction, which dropped from three 
men to two. The total effect of the 
changes is to swing the government 
to the right. This was particularly 
evident in the Junior ministerial appoint¬ 
ments announced on Tuesday; several 
posts went to members of the ^irankai 
(Blue Storm) movement, an association 
of young members of the Diet which has 
lobbied actively on behalf of Taiwan and 
South Korea and opposed Japan's 
rapprochement with China. 

Havitig agreed to join the government 
in a major role, Mr Fukuda is expected 
to pursue a highly conservative financial 
policy, probably retracting a £3,000m 
tax cut which Mr Tanaka had promised 
for next year and severely paring the 
public works programme which was also 
to have been launched next year as 
part of the much heralded Tanaka plan 
for “remodelling the Japanese archi¬ 
pelago”. On the day of his appointment 
Mr Fukuda went so far as to say that 
the remodelling programme was a 
“personal plan” of the prime minister, 
not a part of the government programme. 

At a glance all this looks very much 
like a surrender by Mr Tanaka. The 
prime minister had to go down on his 
knees to tlie Fukuda faction before it 
accepted the posts (offered it; indeed, 
Mr Fukuda and his close associate, 
Mr Tadao Kuraishi, who is tlie new 
agriculture minister, refused to con¬ 
firm their acceptance for two hours 
after the new cabinet had been announced. 
But the truth is that the economic crisis 
confronting Japan as a result of the 
Arab oil cuts has created a situation in 
which policies had to change. 

Mr Fukuda leads what is still the 
biggest single faction in the Liberal 
£>emocratic party, and should thus have 
plenty of support within the party for 
the unpopular policies he is certain to 
adopt. But he could also end up as the 
scapegoat if the government fails in its 
attempt to ride out the oil crisis with 
the aid of tight money and a price freeze. 
In the meantime the public reconciliation 
between the two men, and between the 
vo’y important segments of the party 
which they lead, can only be a source 
of strength to the government. At the 
very least it should end the more or less 
open squabbling between the major 
factions of the Liberal Democrats which 
has been a feature of Tanaka’s rule. 

Of course, it cannot be assumed that 
the long Tanaka-Fukuda rivalry has 
been ended for good. Mr Fukuda still 
hankers after the premiership and he 
remains a bitter opponent of the 



Fukuda’s day 


“remodelling” plan to which Mr Tanaka 
remains equally committed. These 
differences could erupt again, once the 
worst of the problems now confronting 
Japan have been dealt with. But they arc 
likely to remain submerged at least 
until after Mr Tanaka's leadership has 
been pul to the test in next summer's 
elections for the senate. If the govern 
ment loses those elections, which at the 
moment it appears to have a fair chance 
of doing, Mr Tanaka's future as prime 
minister will probably not be worth 
much. If it wins, there will be very little 
chance that Mr Fukuda can satisfy 
his ambition. 


Italy _ 

Why no anger? 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

It is four months since Paul Getty dis¬ 
appeared from his mother's home, and 
now that a Rome newspaper has pub¬ 
lished a picture of him with a severed 
car Italian public opinion has reacted 
to what looks like a genuine kidnapping 
as perhaps only Italy could. Letters 
from schoolchildren have showered 
into newspapers offering their savings 
to buy Paul’s freedom. Someone has 
discovered a story published in Italian 
30 years ago in which a boy is kidnapped 
in almost identical circumstances. Com¬ 
parisons are freely made with the 
grislier sort of folk stories in which 
children fall into the hands of evil 
powers. 

This is one side of it. The more 
disturbing, but equally Italian, reaction 
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is that no one seems to feel any special 
anger towards Paul Getty's kidnappers. 
In Italy kidnappers are sometimes 
seen as representatives of the forces of 
evil, sometimes as Robin Hoods serving 
social justice; cither way, nobody thinks 
that there is much to be done about 
them. Even the famous Sicilian bandit 
Giuliano, who ended by massacring 
a crowd of harmless peasants, is still 
something of a piipular hero. The anger 
is concentrated instead upon Paul 
Getty's grandfather, and his apparent 
refusal to ransom the boy. Since the 
old man happens to be the richest man 
in the world many Italians would rejoice 
to see him forced to pj y. The argument 
that by paying the kidnappers he would 
be jeopardising the safety of his other 
grandchildren has been described as 
“puritanical”. 

Kidnappings are, alas, nothing excep¬ 
tional in Italy. Earlier this year a San 
Marino doctor and his daughter were 
held to ransom in central Italy and a 
child was kidnapped in Bologna. Two 
other people have been kidnapp^ 
since Paul disappeared, and are still in 
the hands of their captors. One is the 
son of the vermouth manufacturer. 
Count Rossi di Montelera of Turin. 
The other is a Sardinian doctor. 

Sardinia is the true home of the kid¬ 
napping profession. Kidnappings on the 
island are so frequent that they hardly 
make news. Every two or three months 
someone is held for ransom. Invariably, 
the ransom is paid and the victim re¬ 
leased after a few weeks. Invariably, 
no one is brought to justice. Kidnapping 
is to Sardinia what the Mafia is to 
Sicily, and since the Sardinian tech¬ 
nique has been extended to the main¬ 
land the police have tended to look 
for a Sardinian connection. But this 
may not always be a reliable approach. 
The fact is that kidnappings on the main¬ 
land are just getting more and more 
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frequent. One reason may be that Italy 
is suffering from the worst of two worlds. 
Prosperity came too fa.st, and too pre¬ 
cariously, after the long centuries of dire 
poverty and hunger. There is still real 
hunger in Italy’s large patches of econ 
omic backwardness. But the consumer 
philosophy which swept the country 
like an avalanche in the 1950s and 
*1960s washed away the dikes of tra 
dition. The impact has been too much 
for the weaker part of Italian youth. 
Italy apes the richer countries with its 
bank robberies and hold-ups and its 
killings, and it has its own special tra 
dition in kidnapping. But these things 
occur in a climate of relative indifference 
because .so many Italians seem to .see 
such robberies as “getting back some 
thing from the rich.” 

Germany 

Enough's enough 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

What Switzerland did yesterday. West 
Germany does today. In the spring of 
1971 the Swiss decided to ban the 
further expansion of their population 
of foreign workers—which still leaves 
them with 600,000 regulars and 196,000 
foreign labourers operating on a seasonal 
basis. The West Germans have just 
followed suit, which leaves them with 
2.6m “guest workers” (who have with 
them 1.5m dependants) in a total work 
force of 26.4m. The Bonn ban has no 
time limit and does not, indeed cannot, 
affect workers from other EEC countries. 

The German argument is that the 
Arab oil embargo will no doubt cause 
the laying off of labour, and that jobs for 
Germans have to be protected. But 
in fact, for years past, there have been 
ministerial muttcrings in Bonn that 
something would have to be done about 
the problem, even though nobody quite 
summoned up the (xilitical courage 
actually to do anything (an attitude of 
mind not confined to this question 
alone). The energy crisis has provided 
a convenient pretext. Familiar cries 
are raised about the heavy burden that 
is placed on schools, hospitals and 
so on. In some schools in areas 
particularly heavy with foreign workers, 
such as Baden-Wurttemberg and 
Munich, foreign children actually out¬ 
number tlie natives. The more than half 
a million Turks, followed in their 
hundreds of thousands by the Jugo¬ 
slavs, Greeks. Italians and Spaniards, 
arc a reproach to the Germans’ con 
science; they mostly live in the worst 
J^ousing in the most overcrowded 
Mustrial regions. 


Those who are in Germany illegally, 
who may number as many as a quarter 
of a million, live most wretchedly of all, 
exploited without legal recourse by 
employer and by landlord (often of 
their own nationality). Even Germans 
are troubled when these conditions 
provide a breeding ground for political 
agitation, as was feared earlier this year 
when foreigners played a part in a strike 
at a car plant in Cologne. 

One curb on the immigration of 
foreign workers had already been 
introduced by the government, which 
has seen the number of foreign workers 
double in the past four years. The 
“head-tax” on a foreign worker, payable 
by the employer, was recently trebled 
to DM1,000 (£166). As a result, a mere 
11,000 guest workers arrived in October, 
and in November, before the ban on 
November 23rd, only 6,000 came in. 
Employers of illegal immigrants are now 
threatened with prison. 

The trade unions have welcomed the 
ban as “correct”. The employers are 
worried about its effect on wage levels. 
The unemployment rate, although a 
bit higher in October than September, 
is still only 1.5 per cent, and there are 
more jobs on offer than men looking 
for work. The foreign workers’ countries 
of origin, on the other hand, have 
given the new move a cautious welcome, 
since they were being drained of some 
of their most skilled workers and those 
who (in Jugoslavia particularly) wanted 
to avoid military service. However, if 
the new ceiling were to be permanent, 
which is still not sure, these countries 
would be deprived of further millions of 
marks of remittances which the foreign 
workers send home every year—in 
effect a hidden form of aid to Jugoslavia, 
Italy. Greece and Spain. 



A guest before the ban 


France 

Limit of Tdgrc 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Mrs Meir thinks that President 
Pompidou has sold France to the Arabs 
(and he certainly seemed to make his 
weekend guest. Colonel Qaddafi of 
Libya, very happy). The French Com¬ 
munist leader, M. Marchais, this week 
accused him of selling France to Ameri¬ 
ca (because he is showing a new interest 
in military integration with France's 
allies). The Americans suspect him of 
subverting Nato. Herr Brandt, his guest 
on Monday and Tuesday, talked tough 
to him about his un-European unhelpful 
ness to the oil-starved Dutch. Yet M. 
Pompidou believes in French indepen¬ 
dence, in European unity (hasn’t he just 
proposed a European summit?) and 
even in the Atlantic alliance. No wonder 
his critics perplex him. But no wonder 
he perplexes them too. French foreign 
policy has seldom seemed so self¬ 
contradictory. 

M. Pompidou possesses some of 
Genera] de Gaulle’s imagination, though 
he does not share his predecessor’s 
ability to pass off mistakes, self-interest, 
and even pettiness, as manifestations 
of the divine purpose. But, unlike de 
Gaulle, he is always realistic. A good 
francocentric Frenchman, he is 
genuinely worried about what he thinks 
is the superpowers’ convergence of 
interests, but he also knows that the 
independence of a France cut off either 
from the American deterrent or from 
the rest of Europe is a meaningless joke. 
Hence his summit proposal and his 
readiness to creep back toward military 
integration. Hence also his Middle 
East policy. M. Pompidou has not stuck 
to that policy just out of gaullist loyalty. 
It suits both France’s Arab interests 
and its economic interests. But it is also 
based on an historical view. 

De Gaulle felt there could be no peace 
in the Middle East as long as Arab 
nationalism was ignored. Now M. 
Pompidou is pleased to claim that others 
are admitting that that historical judg¬ 
ment has proved more realistic than 
Europe's historical pro-Israeli senti¬ 
ment. Realistically, Paris now emphasises 
that loud declarations of European 
solidarity would merely shut off even 
more Arab oil taps. Selfishly, it asks 
why the French motorist (that is, voter) 
should pay for other people’s diplomatic 
blunders. Pettily, it seizes the chance 
to urge its EEC partners to accept 
French plans for a nuclear fuel enrich¬ 
ment plant. 

As M. Pompidou sees it, French 
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Pompidou makes Qaddafi feel at home 

policy looks logical enough. Unfortu 
natcly other people see it diflerenlly, 
which is why he risks making unrealistic 
miscalculations. His experience with 
the Americans, and with Herr Brandi 
this week, should have taught him that 
people prefer friends whose friendship 
IS not limited by logic, and that they 
tend to get rude with those who strain 
the ties of friendship too far. 


Both-waysJobert 


When the French foreign minister, 
M. Jobert, addressed the seven-nation 
Western European Union assembly in 
Paris on November 21sl, he tried hard 
to dispose of the apparent contradictions 
in French policy. Pledging France’s 
loyalty to the Atlantic alliance, he 
insisted that this was ‘"not at all 
incompatible with the need for Europe 
today to take on responsibility for its 
own defence”. Praising the idea of a 
more relaxed relationship with Russia, 
he nevertheless once again stated 
France’s objections to any withdrawal 
of American forces from Europe. 
France has opted out of the current 
Vienna talks about cutting the armies 
in Europe; M. Jobert stressed its 
•“refusal” to see the creation of a distinct 
zone in central Europe (and here he was 
evidently referring to the zone to which 
any agreements reached in Vienna 
would apply), because this would 
jeopardise west European unification. 

He argued that the detente between 
the two superpowers was merely 
ephemeral: “the rivalry of power 
remains, as wc have lately seen”. And 
yet he also sees it as overweening (“tix) 
exclusive, and perhaps too imperious”), 
especially now that the tw^o powers 
had formally assumed, in their agree- 
mont of June 22nd, a joint responsibility 
foi jprsolving crises that might lead to a 
nuclear conflict. And, most specifically. 


their “sanctuarisation” of their own 
territories threatened to “shift the 
exercise of their still latent rivalry to 
other areas”. Europeans must look to 
their own defences, not rejecting the 
American contribution to the present 
cast-west equilibrium, but seeing clearly 
that the Americans were making that 
contribution “primarily in their own 
interests”. 

It is a long time since the French 
have shown much interest in Western 
European Union, the extension of the 
1948 Brussels treaty, which has been 
overshadowed by Nato. Now they are 
not only proposing to use WEU as a 
means of European co-operation in 
arms production, but also suggesting 
that Europeans should make it the 
framework for a new “effort of dialogue 
and reflection” intended to bring them 
up from what M. Jobert calls a 
Cinderella role to the point where their 
voice will be heard all over the world. 
It is a tempting vision, especially after 
Europe’s recent humiliations during the 
Middle East crisis, but it is also a 
dangerous one. 

Russian oil 

Where will they 
get it from? _ 

There has been little gloating over the 
west’s oil predicament in Russia. Mr 
Kosygin told an audience at Minsk last 
month that even if the Russians were 
better off for oil than the west they still 
had their troubles. On the face of it, they 
have no reason to worry. The Soviet 
Union is the second largest producer of 
oil in the world after the United States. 
Last year it produced about 377m tons 
of crude oil, and it is capable of produc¬ 
ing more: western geologists have 
estimated the untapp^ oil reserves 
in western Siberia and Kazakhstan at 


some S^OOm tons, which is on top of 
the reserves in the Volga-Urals region 
where the bulk of the present produc¬ 
tion comes from. 

But the Soviet Union’s oil heeds are 
large too. At home the rate of oil 
consunmtion has bedn rising fast, at 
about 7 per cent a year from 1965 to 
1971, and 8 per cent since 1971. There 
has been a large expansion in rail traffic 
since the railway system went over to 
diesel fuel in the 1960s; airline traffic 
and the merchant fleet have grown 
enormously; more vehicles are going 
on the roads every year. When it is 
finished, the new lorry factory at Kama 
will be turning out 150,000 lorries a 
year. The combined output of the three 
major Soviet car factories, at Togliatti, 
Moscow and Izhevsk, will be Im cars a 
year by 1975. And oil exports have been 
rising fast too. Last year crude oil ex 
ports to the west and to Russia’s allies 
amounted to 107m tons, compared with 
33m in 1960, an average increase of 
some 11 ■ per cent a year. Those to the 
west, which make up just over half the 
total, earned Russia some $570m and 
were the country’s biggest single source 
of foreign exchange. Russia's east Euro¬ 
pean partners imported some 11 m tons 
from it in 1960; now the figure is 57m- 
60m tons. 

The trouble is that, as demand goes 
up like this, the growth of Soviet oil 
production is slowing down. It was 
about 7-^ per cent in the late 1960s; but 
it dropped to 7 per cent in 1970 and 6 
per cent in 1972. Last year the estimated 
shortfall in crude oil production was 
about Im tons, which puts in doubt 
the original 1975 production target of 
473.7m tons. Russia has already rationed 
its friends in eastern Europe. North 
Vietnam and Cuba. It has been reluctant 
to lo.se the political leverage this oil 
gives it, but it has been obliged to cut 
eastern Europe’s share a bit because 
otherwise its profitable sales to the west 
and its own consumption would have 
had to be reduced. 

By 1980 the Soviet domestic demand 
will be about 500m tons; its output, 
according to the usual optimistic official 
estimates, will be some 611m. This 
would leave about 110m tons for export 

Russia's oil: how much, for whom 

million tons 


Year 

Production 

Exports 

Consump¬ 




tion 

1968 

295.2 

86.2 

209.0 

1969 

313.5 

90.8 

222.7 

1970 

336.4 

95.8 

240.6 

1971 

356.8 

105.1 

251.7 

1972 

377.7 

107.0 

270.7 

1975* 

473.7 

1.35.0 

338.7 

1980* 

611.0 

111.0 

500.0 

* Estimates 
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- if the 1980 output figure is a reliable 
one. But sales to the west may have to 
increase rapidly if Russia is to be able to 
pay for imports of grain, capital equip 
ment and knowhow. Its total foreign 
debt already kK>ks as if it could be about 
$8.500m by 1980. 

So the Russians ccrlainl> need to ex 
pand either their own output or their 
imports of oil from the Middle East. 
Increasing home production is not going 
to be easy: the bulk of the new Siberian 
reserves arc in the middle reaches of the 
Ob river, whose marshes and bogs make 
drilling and pipelaying very difficult. It 
is hard to gel people to stay in the in 
hospitable regions of the Soviet LInion 
w'hcre most of its untapped natural 
wealth lies. In the end, it all boils down to 
the question of costs. A Hungarian 
economist has estimated that for each 
additional ruble ol‘oil output, five extra 
rubles of investment are needed. And 
Soviet oil getting equipment is just 
not very good: the Russians will prob 
ably have to import western seismic 
equipment and computerised field units, 
essential for the location of deep lying 
oil. And that means dependence on 
western goodwill and possibly political 
concessions to the west. 

riie alternative would be bigger im 
pt)rts from the Middle East, which are 
still very small. The convenient thing 
abotit these imports is that they can be 
paid for on a barter basis with Soviet 
arms, or St)vicl goods of other sorts that 
cannot be sold to choosier western mar 
kels. If the Russians can get more Arab 
oil they might oflcr it as a bargaining 
counter to the west for instance, to 
slop the west using the Eurt^pean 
"'•security and co operation" negotiations 
to insist on more freedom of nn>vcmcnl 
into and out of eastern Europe. The 
trouble is that the Russians can sec. 
from what is happening now to America 
and Europe and Japan, how hard it is 
to depend on Arab oil. Which is why 
they will want politics to go hand in 
hand with trade, and will try to expand 
their influence in the Middle East. 

Women 

Ettu, UN? 

The United Nations pleads guilty to 
violating its own charter. The charge- 
discrimination against w'omen. A report 
recently produced by a colloquium of 
senior UN ofl\cials concludes that pro 
fessional women are not being treated 
right in the UN secretariat. It is the 
familiar story. Not only are staff rules 
discriminatory; because of recruitment 
and promotion practices, women cluster 


in the lower grades and in traditional 
women's jobs and lend to be older and 
belter qualified than men on the same 
level. 

The report produces s(mic diamatic 
evidence: th.e proportion of men to 
women on liie professional staff is 4 to I 
but the proportion at the directors' level 
and above is 37 to I. And it refutes the 
old saw that women do not get promoted 
because they do not stick to their jobs. 
In a sample of people emplovcd in 195 1, 
the proportion of men ant! women who 
were still with the UN 20 years later 
was virtually identical; but |)ivdiclably 
the men were concentrated at the higher 
levels with thcii female colleagues bring 
ing up the rear. 

And why docs the United Nations 
discriminate against women? Mainly, 
the report suggests, because it reflects 
the prejudices of its member stales, 
which tend neither to nominate women 
for the secretariat nor to include them in 
their permanent missicuis in New York. 
The worst offenders in this second calc 
gory arc the avowedly egalitarian conn 
tries of eastern luirope. which have onl\ 
one female representative among them, 
compared with 61 from Latin America. 

Where the UN shows up best as an 
employer of w'c>men is in comi'iarison 
w'iih the domestic civil services of its 
members. The secretariat, with nearly 
20 per cent female officers, comes 
second after france in a list of 53 
v-ountries. fi^liowed by Hungary and the 
United Stales. Pakistan gels tiie booby 
pri/c with 0.7 per cent female aciminis 
trators. and Japan is next lowest with 
1.2 per cent, Britain ranks 22nd on the 
incomplete list, with women doing 7.5 
per cent of the non clerical jobs in 
Whitehall, just below' Guatemala and a 
fraction above Syria. 

Korea 

Henry's wand 

That was the confrontation, that wasn't. 
The vote on the Korea question which 
was threatening to split the UN General 
Assembly down the middle by pitting 
North Korea's attempt to get the 
Americans out of South Korea, and a 
“Korean confederation" into the UN. 
against South Korea's argument that 
there arc still two Korcas has had the 
magic wand waved over it and been 
transformed into a .statement of con 
sensus. On November 21st, the 
assembly’s political committee pre 
sented its model compromise. The UN 
commission in Korea (Uncurk) was 
duly dissolved, to no one’s regret; the 
explosive issue of closing down the 


UN military command, under which 
American troops arc stationed there, 
was duly shelved, to the immense relief 
of Soutii Korea and the United Stales: 
ami the dispute bclw'cen North and 
SiMilh Korea about whether they are one 
naium i>r two was removed from the 
U'niied Nations and readdressed to 
Panmiiniom. the place on the border 
where thev are negotiating with each 
other. Hie next day. honour satisfied 
on both sides, the two Korcas started 
talking about lesuming their deadlocked 
dialogue about a hypothetical reunifica' 
lion, one dav. Mi Kissinger, it is said, 
fixed it all up in Peking a fortnight ago. 
That's magic. 

Australia 

Black sorrow 

rricjM OUR CANfunnA roRHi siHTNor ni 

Of all Australia's minority groups that 
welcomed the election of a Labor 
government last December, none was 
more vocal than the aboriginal com 
munity. East year the aborigines had 
expressed their discontent with the 
conservative administrations of the past 
23 years by erecting, on the lawns of 
C’anberra’s parliament, a simple green 
lent bearing the nameplate Aboriginal 
Embassy. The police lore it dowMi. Yet 
now, after less than a year of Labor, 
the “embassy" is back and the protests 
renewed. Most i'llack spokesmen 
supported the new' protest, although 
more in sorrow^ than in anger. “The 
I .abor policy is bloody marvellous," 
said one of them. “All we want to know 
is when thev arc going to pul it into 
effect." I'he government is not moving 
far enough, fast enough Ibr (hem. 

The aborigines are feeling worried 
about Mr Whitlam’s decision in Octo 
ber to remove Mr (jordon Bryant 
from the portfolio of aboriginal affairs. 
After 20 years of identification with the 
black movement, Mr Bryant fiad licen 
fighting hard to extract as much money 
as he could from the government for 
the freest possible distribution among 
black groups. His fiercely pro black 
stance, often argued more from the 
heart than the brain, had created 
tensions with the department of 
aboriginal affairs and the beginnings 
of a wider political backlash. 'The prime 
minister decided to remove the port 
folio to the calmer waters of the senate 
and into the hands of Mr James 
Cavanagh the candidate who probably 
had shown the least interest in it. 
At his first appearance before a black 
demonstration, Mr Cavanagh stalked off 
after five minutes complaining that 
“You can’t talk to them". 
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Not a bad sort of embassy 


Yet the Labor government, in the 
space of 10 months, has found an extra 
£27'5m for aboriginal welfare. It has 
also accepted the principle of aboriginal 
land rights for tribal groups, although a 
royal commission report is still awaited 
on the legalities of how to turn the 
commitment into fact. And it is pinning 
great faith in the National Aboriginal 
Consultative Committee as the instru¬ 
ment to reconcile it with the black 
community. Nearly 37,000 aboriginal 
and part-aboriginal citizens enrolled 
this year for the right to elect 41 repre 
sentatives to what has been loosely 
described as a ‘’black parliament''. 
November 24th was the main polling 
day in urban areas but it will probably 
be mid December before all the votes 
arc counted from remoter areas. 

Whether the black parliament will 
live up to the government's hopes 
remains doubtful. Senator Neville 
Bonner, the only aboriginal politician in 
Australia, describes it as too like apartheid 
—and based on the wrong notion that 
there is a single black community to be 
represented in a single body. 

Canada 

Indians file 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

The Canadians have been worrying 
about the original population of their 
land tcK), and the result has been more 
encouraging. The Quebec superior 
court's order which on November 15th 
halted work on the huge James Bay 
hydroelectric project is a legal landmark. 

Mr Justice Malouf ruled that the rights 
of the area's 6,000 Cree Indians and 
Eskimos had never been extinguished. 
The James Bay development corporation 
has already poured $200m into pre-. 


liminary works on the Grande river 
and into roads across the catchment area 
of the five rivers involved in the whole 
project. But the judge ruled that its 
3,000 ainstruclion workers would be 
trespassing until Mr Bourassa's Quebec 
government had reached a settlement 
with the Indians and Eskimos; and he 
accepted their argument that the present 
$5,800m scheme would have a devas¬ 
tating eflect on their way of life, since a 
large part of their hunting grounds would 
he inundated. 

Mr Maloufs court order was sus- 
licndcd by the Quebec court of appeal 
on November 22nd, and the case now 
goes to the Canadian supreme court. 
But meanwhile Mr Bourassa has taken 
the advice given him both by Mr Malouf 
and by federal ministers, and has begun 
talks about a settlement. He will have to 
calculate how much scaling down of the 
project he can accept, and how much 
a)mpcnsation he can aflbrd to pay. 
But he cannot afford to lose momentum 
in the economic dcvclo|>ment of the 
province, for this is the basis of his slogan 
of “profitable federalism" and his political 
stance against Quebec separatism. 

The repercussions of this case extend 
far beyond Quebec. The Indians of the 
North-West Territories won half a victory 
in September when a federal judge ruled 
that there were doubts whether the 1921 
treaty covering the western Arctic had 
extinguished their rights. Earlier this 
year, in British Columbia’s supreme 
court, the Nishga tribe lost their land 
claim only by a very narrow margin; 
and this close result led Mr Trudeau to 
promise the Nishga that the federal 
government would hold talks on a settle 
ment. The three cases are encouraging 
other claims by Canada’s 500,000 
Indians and Eskimos, and they are 
finding sympathy among many other 
Canadians who have become concerned 
about the north’s environment. 



Hippies 

Saved by a 
waggle 

FROM OUR lANGUEDOC CORRESPONDENT 

Foix is a quiet little town whose well- 
fed citizens vote socialist, get excited 
only about rugby and skiing, and have 
few complexes. Yet. for a short time 
last week, it looked like a battlefield of 
the “sexual revolution" that sparked 
off major controversies at Belfort and 
elsewhere in France a year ago. Three 
people being tried for sunbathing in the 
nude brought the press, television, and a 
brigade of hippies into its sunny streets. 

Hippie communities have moved into 
.several Pyrenean villages lately as hill- 
farmers have moved out. The hippies 
of the lovely valley west of Foix are not 
unlike the Amish and other austere 
American sects in their scorn for 
f^litics, social services and even electric 
light. Socialists consider them reaction¬ 
aries; most conservatives would applaud 
their old-fashioned stress on individual 
fulfilment, as opposed to social action, 
but for one detail—the hippies practise 
communal sex. 

In the summer a gendarmerie patrol 
came across three nude hippies sun¬ 
bathing in a hamlet and charged them 
with outraging public morals. The 
efficient hippie grapevine, aided by 
leftist publications and a bunch of leaf¬ 
lets, spread the news. 

The trial, held last week, was over 
in half an hour. The authorities were 
clearly eager to minimise the affair, 
and the accused were given a suspended 
fine of £25. Afterwards they and their 
friends danced in the courtyard. But 
the carnival ended abruptly when a man 
who had reported the disappearance of 
his teenage son recognised him in the 
crowd and asked the police to recover 
him. The police grabbed the boy; a girl 
with a baby on her back slapped a 
policeman; and within seconds 50 hip¬ 
pies were yelling **Jlics fascistesV' at 
Foix's smouldering police force. 

Two grave, very bourgeois Spanish 
tourists emerged from the nearby castle 
into the no-man’s-land between hippies 
and policemen. Discreetly, affecting 
not to notice anything unusual, they 
walked towards their car. Suddenly 
the hippie front line did a swift about 
turn. Girls and men alike lowered their 
jeans and waggled their bottoms at the 
police. The Spaniards leaped into their 
car. The police laughed, the hippies 
waved and marched off. The crisis was 
over. And, to complete the happy end¬ 
ing, the recovered teenager admitted that 
he was not sorry to be rescued. 





Midsunuiier 
iii^it’s dream 

lake a giMiennis shot 
o( Ciniiul Maroicrina 
Call glass,svv\H\sh in a bottle 
of toiiie wiUer,chiiiik in 
a eoiiple of ice cubes, acid 
a slice of lemon, ef volL): 
Marnier and tonic, 
thedc'licious newdrink 
which is acfding its 
own touch of magic towann 
midsummer niglits. 

Marnier Ionic. 

Admimofamix. 



Winter’s 

tale 

Wlien icicles hang by the 
Willi and Dick the shepheixl 
blows his nail...then* is 
notliingcjuiteso he;irt-warming 
as ii glass of Cirand Marnier. 

Just by itself. 

I dr despite inspin*d 
innovations like the one 
opposite, (irand Marnier is 
still the superlative lic]ueur 
it always was, the same 
subtle blend of wild oninges 
and the finest old ('ognac. 
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NOW ISTHE TIME TOIAKE 
AN ADVANCED DRIVING 



When Saab present 
a car for the advanced 
motorist, you can expect 
something pretty special. 

The new 99 EMS is in 
gleaming metallic silver 
with aluminium wheels, 
tinted glass windows, 
headlamp washers and 
wipers, steel cord tyres 
as standard, and a lavish 
interior. 

But all that glisters 
isn't the silver. 

The 2-litre engine is 
fitted with electronically 
controlled fuel injection, 
an electronic ‘brain’ 
sensing engine speed, 
load, temperature,and 
taking 2.5 thousandths 
of a second to tell the 
engine valves the precise 
amount of fuel and air 
to be admitted to the 
cylinders. The engine 
likes 94 octane petrol. 

To Saab’s famed safety 
features, this model adds 
special shock-absorbing 
door and side panels, 
with added reinforce¬ 
ments inside the doors. 

But you'll only see a 
limited number of these 
cars on British roads this 
year. So if you'd like a 


test drive.do get into top 
gear to post the coupon. 

New Saab EMS £2526 
Saab 99 range from £1725 

To: Saab (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
Wellcroft Road, Slough, 
Bucks. 


I would like to know more 
about the Saab 99 EMS □ 
99 range □ 

Name___ 

Add ress_ 


_ Ey/ADT 

Go swift. Go safe. Go Saab. 


Rrrommrndrd priccb e«-worl<5 including VAT, c*r ta¥ ar.d ia»r1y bcU'i 
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Some cheap products 
of the plastics <^? 



(hr HP C hrinu dis'plaslu s ht)us(*'c onlan^s ii'/; tonnes ot plastit sas 
t (»fnpaii*d with the ‘10 in the avt^ia^r house huili today 
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ford C'onsul. S<‘aiing 
uph()lsU‘ri‘(J in Brron 
fV( tcMledtahiK. 



MirK'hiintor 
I IMS Will()n,llu‘ 
world's GKP 

Hull and super 
strii(UiM'inoijldt*d by 
Vosper I hornycroft 
Limil(‘d usinj’ 

( t'llohond polycsUn 
rc'sin.A Ministry of 
Dftntu e (Koyal Navy) 
putun* 


You know all about choosing the right tool for 
the job. 

At BP Chemicals, we use a lesser-known adage: 

Choose tht* right material for the job. 

A point we think our selection of prcjducts 
proves admirably. 

All are first class examples of plastics used as a 
product in their own right.Not as a cheap substitute. 

Plastics are enabling the designer to create 
products that fulfil a function sometimes not 
possible with conventional materials. 

The,se products are the result of co-operation 


with our customers leading to the caieful selection 
of the right material for tht'job. And talking of 
customers, how abf Jut your 

If you're working in plastics, or thinking ol 
working in plastics,talking to us could be a very 
good move. 

Wt''d like to help you profitably develop your 
product. 

BP Chemicals International Limited 
Devon.shire House,Pi( (adilly,London W1X 6AY. 
Telephone: 01-629 8867 


Brpf)n PVC.Rmidex HDPl.BP polystyrene,Breon nilrilc rubbers,Bulai lor pnlyr hloiopfemvPolyblefKl 
mtnIe.'PVC; Wends, Polyblack nitrile cat bon bUk maslei batch, Ollobond rubber lemtorcing resins. 

^ I'lloboild polyester and nhenolli lesins. Ipok paint resins,Breon and rpotk lalires 'Breirn'lligutex 
Polyblerid'^olyblark' 'Celloboncr 'fpok'and 'BP^n- bielcl'are registered trade marks Botai lor ^ 
manutactured by Oisiugil SA using a BP chemualsprot ess, 


BPchemicab 

The peopletotalcabout plastics. 
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Sheratraihas 
spectacular holds 
all over Europe. 



Prom Hrussfls to IJsbon, fn»m 
Munich to tht island ul' Madeira 
/Vnd there's a ronv(*nienl new 
Sheraton right at London Airport. 
The fnViulous Sheraton-C’openliagt'n 
only tv\o blocks from I'ivoli 
CJardens. A fantastic Sheraton 
Hotel in tlu^ heart of Stockholm 
Now tliere are more than .‘U)0 
('xciting Sheraton Hotels and 
Motor Inns around tht‘ world ,,. 
all across Kuropi\ 

Airica/Middle iMast, Asia/Pacific, 
Latin America, and coast to 
coast in th(' United Stales. Hawaii 
and Canada. 



i^ieralon Hol^ in Europe 

isHtHAION S AND MOfUH INNS. A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF Hf 
HR'JSSFl S (;0PFNHAL.L'N •. ONDuN HLAIHROW LISUON • MADLIHA • MUNICH • PARIS (74) • STOCKHOLM 
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“Lefiaetthe 
record stvaiglit on 

STEAM REFORMERS’ 


To illustrate the 248 steam reformers that 
Davy Powergas has been responsible for in little 

more than a decade 
would take up most of this 



magazine. 

So here's just one - 
with 600 tubes the largest 
single-stream reformer 
ever built-an excellent example of the 
Davy Powergas system of simple module addition 
to achieve increasing capacity. Davy Powergas 
reformers are working on a wide variety of 
feedstocks including refinery gas, natural gas,LPG 
and naphtha-more than 150 Davy Powergas 
reformers have been designed for operation on 
naphtha. 

So if it's experience you want, the choice is 
naturally Davy Powergas. Hi PawPoweroas I 


Davy Powergas Ltd, 8Baker Street,London U K Do^y Powf^rqas GmbH, Cologne WCrermany, 
Davy Powergas Inc, Lakeland, Floi ida, USA, Olsen Engineering C orp, Houston re^a< USA 
Also in Australia, Brazil, France India, Japan and South Africa 

AU Davy fatemathnal Companies. 








On site after site you'll see 

Track-Marshall crawler tractors and loaders - 

made by Marshall-Fowler (a Ward company) 


With Track-Marshall tractors, contractors all 
over the world are reaping the benefit of 
Marshall-Fowler's engineering skill and 
experience. These crawlers are world-famous for 
strength, stamina and sure tread - all essential 
to successful construction projects. 
Marshall-Fowler are part of The Ward Group - 
an important part of modern life. Its equipment, 
materials and services are at work all over the 
world - serving the different needs of many 
different industries. 


A single source of supply for much of industry's needs 

THE WARD GROVP 


Head Office: 

Thos. W. Ward Ltd., Albion Works, Sheffield. 
London Office: 

Chestergate House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 
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^:lnler-City is for you 



Good morning 

Get there-and back-in time with Inter-City 


There’s no need to lost an> sleep 
ovi r your next business trip by 
St tting off at some unt arthl v hour 
Go Intel CitySkepcr 
You’ll enjoy a good night’s rest 
Sprung mattress, cool, crisp shetts, 
wall-to-wall carpeting, constant liot 
water, shavei point and adjustable 
heating and lighting give hotel com¬ 
fort in your Sleeper compartment 
And >ou'il be m good time to bay 
good morning to your business 
colleagues next day The attendant 
mil m ma nmmnt earlvitiorninscall— 


along with a cup of tea or coffee and 
biscuits The n you can brt akfast at 
the station i estaurant or buffet—or 
even in the station hotel - and be 
bright and r€ad^ iorjoin meeting 
When you’ve eompleted a full 
da>’bWork\ JJfindanexeelknt 
choice of Uains to go home on 
Take a late afternoon express, 
unwind m the bar, I nger over 
dinner and relax in comfort 
Or have an evening in tow n -- and 
return by Intcr-C ity Sleeper for 
another good night 


Principal inter City Sleeper routes 
London King s Cross Edmbuigh/Aberdeen 
London Euston Glasgow Perth/lnvernass 
London King s Cross Leeds/The North East | 
I ondon Paddington South and West Wales 
London Paddington West of England 
Bristol Birmingham Glasgow/Edinburgh 



hitor-GIty i« for you>tak« it ttasy 
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Old Amsterdam 



New Amsterdam 


When business brings you to Amsterdam 
come to the Alpha Hotel. You’ll welcome the 
friendly service, the convivial atmosphere, and 
the choice of superb restaurants. Everything’s 
designed for your comfort and convenience. 

Special Low Winter Kates: Single room 
55 guilders, twin bedded room 80 guilders, 
including Dutch breakfast, service and all 
local taxes. 

And no hidden extras! 

The Alpha is a great new Dutch master! 
Send for our brochure now. 

QiphQ hotel 

Europa Boulevard 10, Amsterdam -11, Phone (020) 44 28 51. 
Telex 13375. Cables Alphabed, Amsterdam. 

Free parking for 250 cars. 

Central Booking Office, Strand Hotels Group. 

12 Sherwood Street. London W1V8AE, England. 

Tel; 01 437 9222. Telex: 27474 
Reservations via Citel/American Express Spacebank 
Strand Hotels Nederland B.V. 
i member of J. Lyons Group of companies 



Golden 

ppportiim^ 

for growth 
overseas* 

Ifevidedyou 
find the cash* 

NatWest could do something about it* 


For a big international loan, come to 
a big international banking group— 
National Westminster. 
Through our wide international 
financial network, we could provide 
Eurodollar loans or other currency 
finance on the scale you need for 
overseas expansion or investment. 






Westminster 

Bank 
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YOU ALMOST WISH IT VyASNTSORASt ^ 


His Purchasing Director phoned us, so we arranged 
for him to have a good look at a Hawker Siddeley 125/600. 

When he stepped inside the cabin, there was a 
pr^;nant pause. 

"It seems bigger inside than it is outside" 
he said thoi^htfuUy, stretching both arms wide and ^ ,.4,^ 
failing to reach the walls. "More headroom, too". 

Then he sat down. And lewed his head back 
And stretched his legs out. And said r V||M 

"It's damned comfortable". ^H| 

And during the flight: "And surprisingly 
quiet". He looked iumost sorry when it mded. ^ 

He'd brought his company pilot, and had 1 

a word about performance. And got the nod on | 

everything. | 

Handling included. i 

"Just one thing" he said as he left, "this 1 13 I 
interior layout—special job for the demonstration [H^l 

model?" jiH 

' * Standard equipment" we replied. 

"No extra". CzH 

If you're thinking of a busineis jet, and 
you'd like to be relaxingly chairbome in a Hawker T U 
Siddel^ 125 Series 600, just give our HS125 
Sales Manager a ring. He's on 
Hatfield (Herts) 62345. 

Sittii^'s believing. 


iW HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 


i^aWaaimI AtaAfnrftl anH Muhenopo AAiiininAfit with Wfvlrt*wiHD tilwB RiiH tAnm 




54.000 KW Axial 
Flow Blower by 
MACHINERY 
DIVISION 



iMitsui-PACECO 
I Portainer by 
STEEL STRUCTURE/ 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
MACHINERY DIVISION 


Shaping o hoppiof tomoffroiir-lodQg. 

You’re already familiar with Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
Engineering as one of the world’s leading shipbuilders. 

And if you are like a lot of people, 
you probably think building ships is our only business. 

That’s easy to understand because ships are 
the industrial product we are most known for, 
but we also.have a diversified heavy industry capacity 
Five separate divisions market every imaginable type of plant, 
system and equipment. This vast engineering expertise is 
helping to make living better for millions of people everywhere, 
Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering - serving society 
through industrial progress. 


Ships, Engines, 

Ocean Development Facilities, 
Hovercraft,Chemical Plants, 
Industrial Machinery. 

Cranes, Steel Structures, 
Construction and 
Mining Machinery, Housing 


fTlII^WlENOINEEItlNG CO., LTD. 

5*4, Tsukiji 5-chome, ChuO'ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Offices^ New York, Los Angeles, London, Duassefdorf. Hong Kong 
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Too unpopular 
real sacrifices 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

In steeling the American people to 
prepare itself for “a mtyor energy crisis” 
this winter, President Nixon was 
curiously incon^ilete and soothing. 
He said in his broadcast on November 
2Sth (last Sunday) that while the oil 
shortage would rise to an estimated 
17 per cent of total demand, the 
measures he was announcing would 
cope with only 10 per cent of it and that 
additional measures would be necessary. 
He reassured people that his programme 
was intended to avoid “serious disruption 
in the normal conduct of our lives”. 
It was a programme of “sacrificing a 
little so that no one must endure real 
hardship”. 

Why did Mr Nixon nut go the whole 
distance and announce all 17 per cent- 
worth of measures? Why did he promise 
no serious departure from normality 
in a speech intended to brace the most 
comfortably housed and most luxuri¬ 
ously transported people in the world 
for “a major energy crisis”? Why did his 
14-minute speech not mention rationing? 
To judge from all indications, the 
answo’s are partly practical, partly 
political, partly psychological. 

Practically, the government was not 

President Nixon’s fuei economy measures 
Action under existing authority: 

• Extend mandatory allocations for 
middle distillate fuels to end users; new 
regulations aim at reducing consumption 
by 13 per cent for home heating, 25 per 
cent for office and shop heaung, 10 per 
cent for industrial uses; these reduc¬ 
tions apply only to deliveries after 
January 1st. 

• Allocate petrol supplies to wholesalers 
and retailers; supplies for the first quarter 
of 1974 to be cut to 15 per cent below 
projected demand. 

• Reduce allocations of jet fuel to air 
lines; from January 7, 1974, these cuts 
will be 15 per cent of 1972 consumption. 

• In emergency, divert electricity from 


■ ■ 


to demand 


Washington DC 

ready to announce a full range of 
measures. Experience is no guide as to 
what to do because nothing like this 
has happened in the history of this 
resources'rich and energy-profligate 
country. A nation that puts eight 
cylinder, two-ton behemoths on the 
roads, that air conditions entire cities 
such as Houston and that mass produces 
IS-cubic-feet, frost-free refrigerators 
does not know how to count BTUs and 
has never thought of leammg. The 
shortages of the second world war 
developed gradually and probably were 
less acute relatively than the shortage 
that has resulted from the Arabs' unex 
pected decisiveness and solidarity. 

Thus it IS not surprising that the 
ovemment has no weekly oil refining 
gures of its own and must rely on the 
American Petroleum Institute, a trade 
group dominated by the major inter¬ 
national companies. The Energy Policy 
Office, which is supposed to give the 
President a unified view of energy issues 
(there are 60 federal agencies that have 
some energy responsibilities), is only 
five months old and too small to do 
everything that needs to be done now. 

These are practical reasons for a 


uranium enrichment plants to industrial 
and resiclential consumers. 

Action on passage of additional powers 
by Congress: 

• Prombit petrol sales between 9 pm 
Saturday and Sunday midnight. 

• Lower speed limit on all roads to 50 
mph for passenger cais and to 55 mph 
for heavy lorries and long-distance buses. 

• Prohibit commercial display lifting 
and residential ornamental outdoor 
lighting. 

• Reduce supplies of aviation spirit by 
20 per cm for air taxis and industrial 
use, 40 per cent for business executive 
flyina, and SO per cent for pleasure flights 
araflying instruction 



Saving petrol -and lives 


piecemeal response. Although they may 
seem to be an adequate explanation, 
very likely they arc not the whole story. 
They do not. for example, explain 
Nixon’s strong resistance to rationing. 
Everyone knows what is wrong with 
rationing —bureaucracy, inconsistent 
decisions about people’s needs, corrup¬ 
tion, black markets, red tape—but a 
remarkable number of editori^, political 
and business voices say that it must be 
introduced to avoid chaos in industry, 
high unemployment and widespread 
inequity in the distribution of the shrmk- 
ing supply of petrol. 

Mr Nixon’s reasons for opposing 
rationing appear to be political. Ration¬ 
ing is bound to be unpopular. So would 
be a Sunday ban on driving, which Mr 
Nixon ruled out. For a country that has 
so much invested emotionally in its cars, 
these remedies would be bitter medidne. 
For the Watergate President to attempt 
them would be to risk exiting beyond 
dispute his lack of credibility and of 
popular affection. It is cruel chance for 
America that this most unexpected trial 
comes at the nadir (so far) of tins 
President’s popularity. TOs, presumably, 
is why Mr Nixon stresses mormality 
and promises that no “real hardship” 
will result from the fuel shortage. 
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Last comes the unpleasant question 
of Mr Nixon’s personal waste of energy. 
Since S^tember, when a moderate 
heating-oil shortage loomed, the 
White House spokesman has resisted 
suggestions that his chief might travel 
less; only this week did he concede as 
much. Mr Nixon’s penchant for flying 
among his three homes—in Washington, 
Florida and California—in luxuriously 
fitted government jets needs no elabora¬ 
tion. The President, spending the four 
day Thanksgiving weekend with his 
family at Camp David, the retreat 75 
miles away in the Maryland mountains, 
hopp^. a helicopter for a Saturday 
morning energy conference at the White 
House, then flew back the same way. 
It was as an afterthought, interpolate 
in the prepared text of his Sunday night 
broadcast, that he commented that the 
Sunday ban on petrol sales ‘’will mean 
spending a little more time at home”. 
Even for Presidents? 

Word of warning 
to the Arabs 

Washington, DC 

Diplomatic freedom of action is a 
Kissinger principle. Relatively secure 
in the knowledge that the United States 
is less vulnerable to oil boycotts than 
other industrialised countries in the non¬ 
communist world. Mr Kissinger re¬ 
affirmed on November 21st that the 
United States would not knuckle under 
to Arab pressure. Such pressure, Mr 
Kissinger said, was unnecessary because 
the United States was actively arranging 
peace talks. He implied that the Ameri¬ 
can role would by no means end with the 
start of the talks in Geneva on December 
18th. E>espite assertions that the United 
States would not get heavily involved in 
die negotiating process, it is clear that 
the A^inistration is prepared to take 
some bold steps to achieve a peace 
settlement. One possibility that the 
^retary of State mentioned was that 
of “outside guarantees", in other words 
an American-Israeli security treaty; 
this idea is gaining increasing support 
from friends of Israel and others in the 
Senate, which would have to approve 
such a treaty. 

What Mr Kissinger was telling the 
Arabs was that, by the success of their 
boycott so far, they had made their point 
about the urgent need for a just settle¬ 
ment; they should now ease up and 
give peace talks a chance. He was, how- 
evilly not very sanguine about the 
chaiMH of an early lifting of the oil 
boyflM of the United States. But, if the 
\raM “attempt to deal with us by making 


a series of specific demands, backed 
up by economic pressures”, then the 
United States would resist. He went on 
to say that if “pressures continue un¬ 
reasonably and indefinitely”, the United 
States would consider counter-measures. 
What they might be he refused to spell 
out. The Saudi Arabian minister of 
petroleum. Sheik Yamani, reacted 
quickly and said that if any counter¬ 
measures were taken, Saudi Arabia 
would expand its present cutback from 
25 per cent to 80 per cent of its oil pro¬ 
duction. If the counter-measures were 
of a military nature, then Saudi Arabia 
would blow up its oilfields. 

It is highly unlikely that Mr 
Kissinger has anything so dramatic in 
mind. A group of Harvard economists 
suggested last week that boycotted 
countries should refuse to supply the 
MidcUe East with food and manufac¬ 
tured goods. But a joint policy like this 
could never be achieved, and a recent 
congressional report concluded that 
cutting off American food exports to the 
Middle East would be futile. Although 
the United States sujiplied nearly 24 
per cent of the wheat imported by Arab 
countries in the first nine months of this 
year, the Arabs have more than enough 
ready cash to outbid anyone else on the 
world food markets. 

In fact, if the United States considers 
only itself and if President Nixon’s 
energy policy ensures reasonable energy 
savings, America has enough energy 
resources not to need counter-measures. 
But it carries additional baggage in the 
shape of its allies. 

Mr Kissinger said that the United 
States had “an obligation to study 
seriously" how countries like the Nether¬ 
lands and Japan could be helped. In the 
American view, the Netherlands has 
acted responsibly by not tilting towards 
the Arabs and, although the A^inistra- 
tion is less pleased with recent Japanese 
statements on the Middle East, it sym¬ 
pathises 'Mth Japanese worries about 
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being penalised for having Amoican 
troops on their soil. Mr Kissinger has 
ordoed State Department studies of how 
oil might be shared with these two 
countries, even though Japan has since 
taken out extra insurance by openly 
seeking to placate the Arabs and on 
Tuesday appeared to have been reward¬ 
ed with me recommendation by the 
Arab ministers meeting in Algiers that it 
be exempted from the planned December 
oil cut. 

Even with the best intentions, the 
United States is only going to have 
miniscule amounts of oil to share with 
other countries in the coming months. 
So until diere is a Middle East settlement 
of some sort the United States is going 
to remain distinctly uncomfortable 
ivith its European and Japanese allies. 
Mr Kissinger is more hemmed in diplo¬ 
matically than he will admit publicly. 

Project 

Independence 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRSaPONDENT 

\ Washington. DC 

During the past two months the Atomic 
Energy Commission has been busily 
formulating a five-year national plan 
for energy research and development 
which will soak up at least $10 billion 
in federal funds, llie plan is the centre¬ 
piece of President Nixon’s vaunted 
Project Indepicndence—a combination 
of energy conservation and the develop¬ 
ment of new sources of energy desigqra 
eventuall]^ to make the United Sta^ 
self-sufficient. Even the people who are 
putting the plan together admit, however, 
that unconventional sources of ener{|y 
will have little impact on domestic 
supplies before 1980, and that the goal is 
probably unattainable before the 1990s. 

One problem is that once the tech¬ 
nology for developing new sources of 
energy is establish^, it will take massive 
capibd investment to apply it com¬ 
mercially. Another is that $10 billion 
will turn out to be too miserijr; accord¬ 
ing to pfirt of the AEC's analysis, a crash 
energy research and development pro¬ 
gramme could use as much as $30 
billion over the next five years. 

Unconventional sources of energy 
will, nevertheless, play a significant 
part in the total supply of energy by the 
end of the centi^. Among the most 
{Homising possibilities in the relatively 
short term are the production of ml 
ftom oil shale and of methane gas from 
coal. In the more distant future, solar 
power, geothermal energy and nudear 
fusion should make significant contn- 
butions. 
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Those who %vecir 
a wxheron Cbnsfcwrifn 
demana me ulliriKite 


^They are not easily satisfied, 
and if we are successful, 
it is because we have devoted 
ourselves exclusively for over two 
hundred years to a clientele 
who demand the ultimate. 
^ Exclusivity . The customers 
to whom we are appealing 
cannot wear the same watch that 
everyone else is wearing. And 
they attach a high 
price to those 
differences, 
however small... 
which make ail 
the difference. 

Beauty . For this 
class of clientele, 
a watch cannot 
be permitted to 


be just any normal object. 

It must give rise, in those who 
wear it, to the same satisfactions 
that come from an old master 
or a symphony. 

^ Quality . Our clients expect a 
quality watch to be primarily 
a watch in which they can have 
complete confidence. It must 
be at the same time accurate, 

reliable and dur¬ 
able. >3E<Vacheron 
Constantin are 
among those very 
rare watches 
that really satisfy 
this demand for 
the ultimate. 





Soie importers end distributors for tnqfand 
Messrs Cedev&CfemenceUd 
difSB Femngdon Roed 
London BOM 3LH 


Special HPrestige de ta France» model distributed in a very 
limited quantity numbered comes 

w VACHERON w 
*** CONSTANTIN *** 

In Germfa since 1756 


Only 427 watch dealers m the whole world display the Vacheron Constanan sign 
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Much attention has been paid to 
the fact that the shale fields in Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah are estimated to 
contain some 2,000 billion barrels of 
oil—more than 12 limes the oil reserves 
in Saudi Arabia. But the cost of getting 
oil out of the rock, and the capital invest 
ment required to produce and distribute 
it on a commercial scale will be high. 

Several ofi companies are interested, 
however, and most of them have been 
exploring a process which involves 
mining the shale, crushing it and heating 
it in closed vessels. That process is ex- 
ted to produce oil at a cost of about 
a barrel, close to the present average 
price for domestic crude. According 
to the Department of the Interior, which 
has just announced that it will lease six 
tracts of government land for a pilot 
oil shale development pro^amme, 
commercial production is unlikeljr to 
begin before 1980, and up to 1 million 
barrels of shale oil a day could be 
produced by 1985. 

A new factor was introduced into the 
shale oil predictions when Mr Armand 
Hammer, the controversial chairman of 
Occidental Petroleum, was reported to 
have claimed that his company had 
perfected a new method for getting oil 
out of shale at a cost of only $1 a barrel 
—a figure which would compare favour¬ 
ably with the costs of offshore oil 
production and which would provide 
an enormous economic incentive for 
shale oil development. The claim is being 
treated with scepticism by the rest of 
the oil industry, and even an official 
of Occidental said this week that Mr 
Hammer's remarks “'had probably 
been misinterpreted”. 

As for co^ gasification, the objective 
is to produce gas from coal and to sub¬ 
stitute it for natural gas, which is in 
particularly short supply. The process 
would consist essentially of producing 
“town gas”—mostly carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen--and passing it over a 
catalyst to convert it to methane. Six 
different methods are now being tested 
in pilot plants, and the most optimistic 
estimates suggest that commercial 
production could begin in 1978. But it 
will probably be the mid-1980s before 
significant quantities are produced. 

In the long run, however, the 
Administration has decided that the best 
bet for making the United States self- 
sufficient in energy lies in the fast 
breedei nuclear reactor, and the plan 
envisages spending $2.7 billion on 
breeder development over the next 
five years. Even if everything goes 
according to plan, it will be almost 
1980 before a prototype reactor is in 
operation, and 1990 before breeder 
leactors are commerdally available. 
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Rose Mary's 
cover-up? 

Washington, DC 

So far. President Nixon appears no 
more comfortable with the new Water¬ 
gate special prosecutor, Mr Jaworski, 
than he was with the old one, Mr Cox. 
The same bright young lawyers are 
pressing the same obnoxious inquiries, 
and no sign has been seen of any attempt 
by Mr Jaworski to curb them. Two 
press reports early this week caused 
particular annoyance at the White 
House, and Mr Nixon's spoke.smen 
chose a form of counter-attack that 
recalls the closing weeks of Mr Spiro 
Agiiew's losing fight for his political 
life. Rather than attempt rebuild of the 
reports, the White House spokesmen 
attacked the special prosecutor’s office 
as the “obvious” source of the leaks. 

One of the offending reports said 
that Mr Nixon's lawyers asked Mr 
Jaworski last week to agree to a delay 
in the disclosure that some 18 minutes 
of a crucial Watergate tape had been 
obliterated, and that Mr Jaworski 
refused. The other said that the prose¬ 
cutor’s office was investigating a 
campaign contribution ($100,000 again) 
to Mr Nixon's re-election fund last year 
by the seafarers' trade union. This 
IS a union friendly with Mr Nixon, and 
the report appeared annoyingly on the 
very day he showed up to spi^ at the 
seafarers' convention in Washington. 

Confusions and contradictions pro¬ 
liferate in the whole White House hand¬ 
ling of the Watergate evidence. 'The 
President knew of the erased 18 minutes 
of tape when he talked privately last 
week with the Republican state govern¬ 
ors at Memphis and assured them that 
no more bombshells were coming that 
he knew of. On his return to Washington, 
according to his deputy press secretary, 
he insisted that the fact of the missing 
18 minutes be disclosed. Why, then, 
did he give the governors no warning 
of it? There was confusion in his mind, 
explained the spokesman, about whether 
this particular tape was among those 
subject to subpoena. The President, 
it was added, had “a ^eat desire” to 
make all the information known; he 
just wanted to stop improper news 
leaks. So the special prosecutor’s office 
came under censure. 

\ certam ^allel with Mr Agnew’s 
handling of lus own desperate dmnoe 
is apparent. Right up to the end he k^ 
up a counter-attack against the Justice 
Etepartmoit, accusing it of trying to 
destroy him with “malicious” news l^s. 
Disclosure was Mr Agnew’s piofessed 
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Woods: loyalty has limits 


policy, just as it is Mr Nixon’s: the 
trouble in each case appears to be the 
deadly nature of v^at is to be disclosed. 
As Mr David Broder wrote in the Wash¬ 
ington Post even before the latest attack 
on the prosecutor made the parallel 
so plain, Mr Nixon after his dismissal 
of Mr (2ox received the same message 
from his party in Congress that Mr 
Agnew had got from the Republicans 
earlier: he must come clean, or he would 
not be defended. Mr Broder, who is 
no crusader or doctrinaire but a prag 
matist among political writers, drew 
the conclusion that if Mr Nixon’s affairs 
could not stand scrutiny, “he will be 
driven from office, as surely as Nfr 
Agnew was”. 

Mr Nixon finally delivered a metal 
box containing certain tapes to Judge 
Silica’s cuiut on Monday aftei three 
months of legalistic resistance. The 
immediate effect was abysmal. Nobody 
seems ever to have thou^t of the routine 
precaution of making copies for people 
to work with while the originds are 
kept safe. These originals have been 
carted about the country, passed from 
hand to hand and iidayed over by in¬ 
expert operators. 

Not even that can explain the con¬ 
dition of the tape of me President’s 
conversations with Mr Hirlichman 
and Mr Haldeman on June 20, 1972, 
their first meeting after the Watergate 
break-in, to which Mr Archibald Cox 
attached such significance. The Admin¬ 
istration’s position is that, since this 
tape in its present condition contains 
no r^erence to the Watergate affair, 
the whole of it is subject to executive 
privilege. That it did once contain a 
passage about Watergate is not open to 
dispute, but that passage is gone, re- 

E laced by 18 minutes IS seconds of a 
tmunii^ smtnd which, at one pc^ 
discemibly changes tone. Brfore that 
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passage come a few minutes of mostly 
unintelligible sound interspersed with 
inconsequential remarks. 

Miss Rose Mary Woods, Mr Nixon's 
personal secretary for 21 years, was 
sent to court to explain about the 18 
minutes of humming, and she loyally 
did her best to take the blame. Unfor 
tunately Miss Woods was decidedly 
scornful in the same court on November 
8th about the idea that she might have 
made a mistake. Now she was claiming 
to have made a mistake that was not 
only monumental, but decidedly difficult 
as well. By the third day of her examina 
tion, Wednesday, she was not only 
insisting that she could not have caused 
the whole erasure, but was expressing 
doubt that she caused any at all, since 
she had never listened to that segment of 
the tape. 

Earlier, when one of the prosecutors 
brought in the machine and asked her 
to make the mistake again. Miss Woods 
had difhculty. On receiving a supposed 
telephone call she had to reach over 
to press the “record" button while 
taking off her earphones, picking up the 
telephone and keeping her foot on the 
pedal. But her foot came off the pedal, 
the tape stopped, and the erasure, if this 
had been a real operation, would not 
have occurred. 

How the dictating machine could have 
caught the hum of an electric typewriter 
and a high intensity lamp, as the Admin 
istration contended, without catching 
Miss Woods's voice as she talked to her 
telephone caller remained to bccxplained. 
So. too, did the discrepancy between 
her five minute<- on the telephone and 
the 18 minutes of erasure. All this was 
unfair on the President's faithful personal 
secretary. On others it left the im 
pression that the tape had been fooled 
around with. Some of Mr Nixon’s 
lawyers also began to complain that 
they were not being briefed with all 
the facts. 


Republicans: 
a sinking ship 

FROM A SPEOAL CORRESPONDENT 

Political scientists tend to regard the 
state of Illinois as being, because of its 
particular economic and demographic 
characteristics, a microcosm of the 
United States. It is about evenly divided 
between urban-suburban and rural-small 
town areas. It ranks sixth among the SO 
states in income a head ($4,516) and 
sixth in the number of poor people. 
Blacks make up 13 per cent of its 
population, not far above the national 
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average of 11 per cent. In total population 
it comes fifth. 

Moreov^, Illinois is almost evenly 
divided in its political loyalties. In state 
wide elections in the last quarter-century, 
the average spread between Democratic 
and Republican votes has been a mere 
0.32 per cent. In a normal year, races 
between good candidates arc even 
money affairs. 

For the 1974 elections it was generally 
accepted that the most promising Repub 
lican canddate to oppose the sitting 
Democratic Senator, Mr Adlai Steven 
son III, was Representative John 
Anderson, who has seven times won the 
congressional seat which includes Rock 
ford, the state’s second-largest city. 
Mr Anderson, 52 years old and apolitical 
moderate, ranks third among Repub 
licans in the House of Representatives. 
While his voting record has been generally 
favourable to the Nixon Administration 
he has opposed Mr Nixon on some 
issues: war making powers, the trans- 
Alaska pipeline and the war in Indo 
china. By all odds, he should have been 
able to give Mr Stevenson a tussle next 
year. The surprise was fairly general 
when he announced on November 14th 
that he would not seek the Senate seat. 

Mr Anderson gave as the chief reason 
for his decision “the Watergate climate" 
He had, he explained, commissioned a 
statewide survey of voters' attitudes, 
and some 46 per cent of the people inter 
viewed cited the Nixon scandals as “the 
single most serious problem facing the 
nation Uxlay”. The cost of living was 
placed a poor second, with 16 per a*nt. 
What was more, members of Mr Andcr 
son’s staff point out. this reaction had no 
lopsided concentration in Democratic 
areas. It varied only slightly between 
metropolitan Chicago and the other 
parts of the state where the Republican 
party is strong. Furthermore. Mr Ander 
son said, the traditional sources of 
campaign money were drying up and the 
“spectre of Watergate" would make it 
more difficult than ever to raise the $Im 
or more he would need to wage a 
successful battle against the better-known 
Mr Stevenson. So certain had Mr Ander 
son appeared to be of the Republican 
nomination that his witlidrawal leR his 
party at a loss for an alternative candi 
date to take his place. 


Controls go, 
one by one _ 

For once, food was not the villain. The 
cost of living leaped up by 7.9 per cent 
at an annuid rate in October, but the 
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rise was led by pctrt'l, fuel oil, coal, 
mortgage interest and medical costs. 
(The cost of petroleum products has 
continued to soai since the index was 
compiled.) Food prices rose, but not as 
fast as the index as a wliole. Over the 
past year, Ihe cost of living has risen by 
7.9 per cent, ihc fastest climb for over 
20 years, with the result that although 
money wages have risen, real wages 
have fallen bv 3.3 per cent. An explosion 
from the trade unions cannot be delayed 
indefinitely. 

But the real push to dismantle controls 
IS commg from industr>. Hundreds of 
companies are sending the Cost of 
Living Council notiheauons of price 
rises to come, while a number of indus 
tries are demanding total exemption; 
some aie threatening to disamtinuc 
the pioduction of unprofitable lines, 
which would add to tlic shortages now 
plaguing what once was the land of 
plenty. Mi J )lin Dunlop, the head of the 
council, insists that any compichcnsivc 
relaxation of controls at this time would 
be disastrous. But there uic aigumcnls 
for substantial lelicf, even exemption, 
to which even he cannot turn a deaf ear. 

Late III October puce controls were 
lifted entiicly from fertiliser, needed by 
farmers if they are to increase produc 
lion; materials used in making fertiliser 
and the wages of workers in the industry 
were freed as well. In return the fer 
tiliscr makers promised, somewhat 
halfheartedly, to expand production. 
But at least, with fertiliser prices now up 
by 25 40 per cent, there will be less 
incentive to sell it abroad. The govern* 
ment has been so concerned about this 
that It has set up a monitoring board 
to keep track of exports. 

A similar threat has arisen in the non- 
ferrous metal field. Copper prices, for 
example, arc 50 per cent higher abroad 
than the controlled domestic price; 
since June the United States, normally 
an importer of copp^, has become an 
exporter. There arc similar complaints 
about zinc and aluminium and this week 
Mr Dunlop is expected to grant firms 
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in these industries substantial price 
inaeases in return for promises that 
they will expand production. 

An industry by industry relaxation 
of controls had been expected, but 
originally a.s a reward to those which 
kept their prices stable. Now it seems as 
though vast areas of industry may have 
.been freed to raise their prices by the 
time the Economic Stabilisation Act 
expires in April. What is to follow it is 
being debated, but there is unlikely to 
be a club —even in the closet. 

Vice-presidential 

timber 

Representative Gerald Ford has been a 
member of Congress for 25 years and 
leader of the Republican minority in the 
House of Representatives for the last 
eight years. Yet although he was well 
enough known to Republican party 
regulars when he was nominated by 
President Nixon on October 12th to be 
the 40th Vice President of the United 
States, few other people outside 
Washington and his home state of 
Michigan knew much about him; and 
the political pundits were hard put to it 
to find anything exciting to say about 
the man who may be their next President. 

President Johnson's jibes about Mr 
Ford's having played football too long 
without a helmet, and his being the only 
man he knew who could not chew gum 
and walk a straight line at the same 
time, were bandied around in the press 
for a time. (Mr Ford may not, as one 
Republican colleague said, be a gem of 
a philosophical thinker, but he cannot 
be such a total nincompoop if he got 
through Yale Law School.) But no 
brilliant accomplishments, no more than 
any juicy scandals (apart from unfounded 
charges of psychiatric treatment and of 
an unrepaid $15,(XX) loan by a since 
descredited former lobbyist), could be 
found to brighten this bland figure. 

Mr Ford is an unremarkable, solid 
middle-American conservative, convivial 
but by no means a jet-setter, with an 
ex beauty queen wife, four children and 
four homes. He is certainly comfortably 
off, but not rich by American standards. 
As assessed by the Senate Rules Com¬ 
mittee (which voted unanimously on 
November 2()th for his confirmation 
as Vice President after three weeks of 
hearings) his net worth is just over 
$250,()00. He owns only $13,570 in 
stocks and bonds, mainly in his late 
stepfather’s paint manufacturing firm. 
After examining Mr Ford’s financial 
reconls. one Democratic member of the 
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Rules Committee concluded that he 
was “as clean as a whistle". The Senate 
approved Mr Ford’s nomination by 92 
votes to 3 on Tuesday. The House is 
expected to follow suit next week. 

Mr Ford has a reputation as an un¬ 
imaginative, though not unintelligent, 
hard worker, a.s a sincere if wooden 
speaker, and as an even-handed team 
co-ordinator with a flair for getting 
people of opposing views to work 
together and for encouraging them to 
pursue their own ideas, but with no 
flashes of creative inspiration of his own. 
In all his years in Congress, his staff 
can only remember one piece of legis¬ 
lation that originated in his office. Mr 
Ford is no charismatic leader of men. 
But an informal poll taken of members 
of Congress before Mr Nixon announced 
his vice-presidential choice showed Mr 
Ford as their clear favourite for the post. 

His popularity with members of both 
parties is indeed surprising in view of 
his strongly partisan and arch-conser¬ 
vative voting record, which shows him 
almost consistently supporting big busi¬ 
ness at the expense of the disadvantaged. 
He has voted against publicly-supported 
housing, rent subsidies, public works 
in areas of high unemployment, increas¬ 
ing the minimum wage, aid for public 
transport, the federal health insurance 
programme for the old, and busing of 
schoolchildren; and in 1970 he tried, 
unsuccessfully, to impeach the most 
liberal of the federal Supreme Court 
Justices, Mr William Douglas. The 
liberal Americans for Democratic Action 
said that on 16 key votes in 1972, Mr 
Ford had voted for the ADA position 
only once. 

llie American Conservative Union, 
on the other hand, gave him a rating of 
71 per cent in 1972, and the American 
Security Council, a coalition of military 
leaders and defence industry executives, 
gave him a 1(X) per cent rating in its 
1969-1970 survey of congressional 
voting. Mr Ford is an intmiationalist 
and a hawk; he favours detente and freer 
international trade, while advocating 
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the maintenance of a strong defence. He 
was one of die last to sour on Vietiuun. 
Soon after his arrival in Congress he won 
an assignment to the powerful House 
Appropriations Comimttee, u4)ere he 
quickly became the leading Republican 
expert on the defence budget. 

But Mr Ford manages to win through 
even to some outraged liberal hearts 
with his frankness, his humble self- 
assurance, his old-fashioned civility and 
his fairness. Mr David Broder of the 
Washington Post has commented: 
Whatever his shortcomings in intellect, 
oratory, or wit, Gerry Ford is one oT the most 
decent human brings m Washington. He is not 
a hater, nor is he under a constant compulsion 
to piove his worth by dominating and down¬ 
grading others. 

Mr Nixon may not have picked a winner 
for 1976 (nor did he intend to, though 
Congress is clearly looking upon Mr 
Ford as a possible President), but he 
has picked a Vice President who will 
help to unify the Republican party and 
who can help to repair the damaged 
relations between the White House and 
Congress. In Mr Ford he will have a 
loyal servant who is unlikely to em¬ 
barrass him by speaking out of turn; 
Mr Ford has vot^ for the President’s 
stated position 83 per cent of the time 
this year. He will be diligent and apt 
as a representative figure at public 
gatherings, assiduous and warm on 
behalf of the Administration in culti¬ 
vating the man-to-man exchanges which 
Mr Nixon finds so uncongenial. And 
when he is confirmed there will no longer 
be any chance of the Presidency passing 
to a Democrat; at present Mr Carl 
Albert the Speaker of the House, would 
succeed if Mr Nixon vacated tlie White 
House. 

Nobody has ever questioned that Mr 
Ford would make a good Vice President 
for Mr Nixon. Larger questions arise 
when Mr Ford is contemplated as the 
possible next President m the event 
that Mr Nixon is removed. He is a fair 
representative of the Republican party 
in the House, which puts him on the 
right of the Republican party in the 
country, let alone of the nauonal political 
spectrum. No (|uestion about it, he 
could have conflicts of political philo¬ 
sophy with the congressional majority 
and his inclination would favour passive 
policies on questions on vriiich large 
sections of the public might be demand¬ 
ing active federal intervention. A new 
situation, one that required a new or. 
especially, a creative approach, woukl 
be liable to find him in trouble. What 
reconciles Congress to the possibility 
of a Ford Presidency is the fairly wide¬ 
spread bdief that, unlike President 
Nixon, he would seek and take advice. 
And, libove all, they think he is honest. 
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The two great looming 
shadows 

Brussels 


together, uang the so-called Davignon 
formula for political meetings between 
their, foreign ministers. Meanwhile a 
concerted attempt is being made to 
persuade Mr Kissinger before he comes 
that harsh American demands for 
Europe to carry a much larger share of 
the dliance's defence burden would be 
an inappropriate response to the careful 
path (as Europe sees it) which the Nine 
have been forced to pick between the 
Arabs and Israel. 

As to the oil problem, Herr Brandt 
has at last forced the French to permit 
a formal discussion next week at the 
EEC council of ministers on sharing oil 
supplies. France and Britain have so 
far kept ail public discussion of oil 
sharing off the agenda, both in the 
council and in the community’s informal 
political meetings. The British ofRcials, 
on Mr Heath’s instructions, have been 
particularly determined not to discuss 
sharing a drop of oil with Holland or 
anyone else. 

This Franco British embargo on any 
real talk about oil may survive for a 



Thty had raaaan to ba nka to each otbar 


Herr Brandt’s visit to Paris this week 
got the season of intense bargaining in 
Brussels and Copenhagen into full 
gear. But his talks with President 
i^mpidou revealed that no common line 
is yet ready to dispel the two great 
shadows that loom over the EEC’s 
ability to bold togethei and make 
sensible decisions during the coming 
weeks. One of these shadows is 
American; the other is oily. 

On December 10th Mr Kissinger 
is expected in Brussels for the meeting 
of Nato foreign ministers. After his 
recent scathing references to Europe’s 
failure to help America during and 
since the Arab-Israeli war, there is 
growing apprehension among the Nine 
about what he may do and say. Heir 
Brandt and M. Pompidou were there¬ 
fore unusually conciliatory with each 
other in Paris over such hoary doctrinal 
disputes as how and where the Nine 
should discuss common defence. 

It is already envisaged that, if the 
going gets really tou^ in the Nato 
meeting, the Nine should caucus 


while yet, but it is wearing thin. It has 
been thought in Brussels ^1 along that 
the joint declaration by the Nine on 
November 6th, even had it been couched 
in yet more openly pro-Arab terms, 
would have carried more moral force 
had it also stated that Europe intended 
to share its oil supplies: the Arabs 
might have Sinai with Europe's blessing 
but, if they attacked HoUand to get it, 
they attacked Europe at large. As Herr 
Brandt remarked on his way to Paris, 
if Europe cannot stick together on that 
sort of thing then it is nothing. 

It is unlikely that open sharing of 
supplies will be arranged in Brussels 
next week. Even the Germans say 
they are not contemplating a deal for 
re-routing supplies yet. The British are 
restraining the oil companies from 
diverting traffic to Holland even now. 
They will need solid signs that the Arab 
summit in Algiers has opened the way to 
an easier flow if they are to agree to 
change their tune. The commission 
has decided to ask again for a system 
of weekly or fortnightly informatiem 
whereby Brussels and member states 
would be told the exact state of oil 
movements in and out of all member 
states. This would be at best a first step 
towards eventual sharing. In addition 
Brussels wants a system which will 
restrict exports outside the EEC (oil 
products have continued to flow from 
Rotterdam to iAjncrica), allow 
restrictions on oil exports in»de the 
EEC, where price distortions endanger 
the supplies of individual member states. 

The longer it takes to sec whether 
French and British diplomacy with the 
Arabs is having any results, the m^ 
pressure will also mount on the Nine 
to share the burden of petrol rationing; 
to bring ml company actions und^ 
government control (which Britain, 
paradoxically, has been fiercely 
opposingX and to speak with one voice 
in the oil committees of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) in Paris. H«e, 
too, particular attention is bwig paid 
to Mr Kissinger since the commission 
in Brussels has heard that, after his 
recent visit to Tokyo, America may 
be about to discuss the sharing of ou 
supifiies in OECD after all. 
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The other agenda 

Brussels 

The Nine Imve eight full council meet 
ings, plus a summit of their heads of gov¬ 
ernment in Copenhagen on Dceember 
14th 15th. to fit in during the next three 
.weeks. The intended purpose of these 
meetings, the summit apart, was to dis 
cuss the next steps towards internal in 
tegration. However, the ease with which 
the Nine reach their decisions will largely 
depend on how nice they arc feeling 
about each other in mid-December, after 
they have been put through the wringer 
by Mr Kissinger and the Arabs. 

The list of targets for decision by the 
end of this year stems from the com¬ 
munique of the first summit of the Nine, 
held in Paris in October, 1972. The 
centrepiece of the whole effort, the transi 
tion lo the second stage of economic 
and monetary union (EMU) on January 
I St. has now been mercifully put to sleep 
by two years of tunnoil on the currency 
markets. The French and the Germans 
finally agreed when Herr Brandt was in 
Paris that the next stage in EMU should 
be one of consolidation—which really 
means taking stock of why the first stage 
went wrong. The worm has turned full 
circle in Paris. The sudden rise in the rate 
of inflation in France has ensured that 
the French finance minister, M. Giscard 
d'Estaing, will arrive in Brussels next 
week actually Uxiking for community 
recommendations on curbing inflation, 
which in happier aays he was one of the 
first to oppose. He can then return to 
Paris claiming EEC necessity for any un 
popular anti inflationary measures he 
has to introduce. 

The commission, after a gotxl deal of 
internal bickering on Wednesday, is 
suggesting a package of measures against 
inflation which all member countries 
might take in addition to the long list of 
national measures from which they can 
take their pick. Britain is using the oppor¬ 
tunity to ask for possible tariff cots and 
lo urge other member states to agree that 
the zero rating of value added tax on 
food ought to be accepted in principle by 
the community. At present Britain's 
zero rating rules are only being allowed 
to continue by virtue of a special exemp¬ 
tion. 

The monetary side of EMU will now 
probably also be fudged. The required 
report on pixilmg reserves has been 
made, but France and Germany, the 
sponsors of the idea only a year ago. 
want to go slow on it now' that reserve 
pooling has come to look so like free 
credit to Britain. As for the suggestions 
^ th6 commission for endowing the 
B^l^an monetary coopciation fund 



Now Giscard can pass the buck 


with a revolving short term credit facility 
of 7,200m European units of account 
(under which Britain could draw 2,400m 
units of account, or £ 1,000m), these too 
can doubtless be put off to a summer 
deadline. 

The prospects for the regional fund 
look reasonably bright after Herr 
Brandt's visit to Paris. The French and 
Germans arc talking of a fund of 200m 
to 300m units of account in the first year 
(compared with the 500m requested by 
the commission), but Herr Brandt has 
told Mr Heath that he would willingly see 
the fund expand in later years, so a 
pretty label in the form of an overall 
figure covering several years can be put 
on it from the start. Britain is asking for 
3,000m units of account over three 
years, compared with the 2,400m sug 
gested by the commission. The whole 
subject has been caught up in a highly 
recondite debate over methods and cri 
tcria; The Germans have now further 
clouded the issue by suggesting that 
Germany should forgo any benefit 
from the fund which should, instead, be 
limited to its net beneficiaries, Britain, 
Ireland and Italy. Such a solution would 
almost certainly prevent the fund grow¬ 
ing in future years, since it would limit 
its active supporters to those three 
countries. 

On present form it can be calculated 
that Britain would get a net gain of less 
than £30m from a full SOOm unit of 
account fund in 1974, expanding to 
£37.5m from a EOOOm unit of account 
fund in 1976. This is not much more than 
Britain is already expected to get from 
the existing social fund, and is about 
equal to one year’s rise in its bill for the 
EEC’s common farm fund. Britain’s 
hope is that even a modest bargtuning 
success on the regional fund would be a 
useful forerunner for other ones later on. 

Two of the other policies from which 
Britain would hope to benefit are social 
pcdicy and industrial policy, both of 


which also figure in the end-year dead¬ 
lines r^uired by the 1972 summit. The 
summit specifically suggested expanded 
use of the social fund, but both the Ger¬ 
mans and the French, while saying this 
week that they regard the ideas in Brus¬ 
sels as too modest, have more or less out¬ 
lawed a bigger social fund. A brave new 
social programme such as the Nine, and 
notably Germany, called for last year has 
been beset by difficulties—first inside the 
commission itself early in 1973, and then 
among Europe’s trade unions, who could 
not agree which of them should partici¬ 
pate in drawing it up. As its way of 
keeping to a deadline, the commission 
is therefore asking the council to set 
itself a new deadline of April 1st for 
decision on a handful of priority points. 

The last deadline set by the summit 
concerns so-called industrial policy. 
After a year in which Brussels has learned 
the painful way that blueprints for key 
European industries cannot be imposed 
by civil servants, however enlightened, 
all that ministers will really be asked to 
approve is a calendar for further tech 
nical harmonisation of food and other 
products. 

In addition to all these internal dead 
lines, the Nine also find themselves in 
conveniently up against a deadline to 
agree new trade deals by the end of the 
month with the Mediterranean countries 
as a result of Britain, Ireland and Den¬ 
mark joining the common market. Spain, 
Israel, Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia 
have all demanded a more generous deal 
from the Nine. This has meant the com 
mission going back to the Nine next 
week to demand a more flexible mandate 
—foi Spain and Israel primarily on in 
dustrial trade, for the North African 
countries on aid and access for wine and 
agricultural products, over which France 
and Italy, the two members who most 
want an active Mediterranean policy, arc 
perennially the most mean. 

Even before the confrontation over oil, 
Algeria had led its fellows into an ex¬ 
tremely hard negotiating stand. Now, by 
remaining ungenerous for so long, the 
Nine find that they are up against an 
Algeria which feels It can be intransigent 
for reasons of Middle Eastern diplomacy 
as wdl. While Herr Brandt and his mini 
sters were in Paris, the Algerian oil 
minister was telling the French foreign 
minister, M. Job^, and repeating on 
French television, that Europe should 
envisage sending its troops into the 
Middle East on the side of the Arabs. 

One consequence—if, as seems prob¬ 
able, no neat deal is tied up for all five 
countries—is that Britain might have to 
introduce tariffs on Spanish and Israeli 
fhiit, «4iich would be most unwelcome 
with price rises already too firequent and 
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blamed on membership of the common 
market. Largely for this reason lack of 
success in the Mediterranean talks will 
lead to one or two things happening. 
Either Britain will refuse to bring in 
tariffs, arguing a tenuous legal case that 
it does not have to and hoping that its 
partners will turn a blind eye, or a deal 
will be made with Spain and Israel, sub^ 
ject in theory to later arrangements 
being concluded with the three North 
African countries. Either way the Nine 
could be faced with more of the awkward 
choices which, had Arabs and Israelis 
not been so inconsiderate as to go to 
war, might not have been so difficult to 
make. 


Enriched uranium 

The other fuel 

Brussels 

The dispute over enriched uranium 
has now reached such a pitch that Herr 
Brandt and President Pompidou had 
to talk about it when they met. Member 
governments remain as far apart on the 
subject as they were when their national 
experts reported to the commission in 
October. The French, with some of 
their partners in the Eurodif consortium, 
the Belgians and the Italians, want 
community help in building a gas 
diffusion plant—plans for which have 
been confirmed by the French energy 
minister, M. Jean Charbonnel—as weU 
as an understanding that European 
power stations would favour community 
produced uranium fuel against foreign 
imports. The “troika” of Germany, 
Holland and Britain, whose Urenco 
consortium has developed the untried 
centrifuge process, want unrestricted 
enriched uranium imports and a promise 
from the French that they will not 
pursue plans for a diffusion plant. 

The commission has tried to re¬ 
concile these apparently irreconcilable 
positions. It thinKs that neither tech¬ 
nology should be allowed to knock out 
the other from the start, despite the 
claims of promoters on each side that 
there is room for only one. It has 
argued that the established, but possibly 
obsolescent, diffusion method was 
needed as well as the still developing 
centrifuge process. In addition, Fra^ 
was to get some assurance about foding 
European buyers for the fuel in the 
1980s (as wdl as a community under¬ 
taking to stockpile surplt^ when 
necessary^ but, the comnussion argued, 
the door h^ to be left open for American 
and Russian imports as well. 

Both the French and the trdka 
group dedded nevertheless to go their 


separate ways. The troika considers 
the Brussels compromise a one-sided 
one which gives the French their dif 
fusion project while ignoring the German 
demand for no European preference 
and no stockpile. Its response to the 
call for co-operation was a provocative 
invitation to the French, a fortnight 
ago, to join Urenco. The possibility of 
building centrifuges on French soil, 
if only France would give up the idea 
of diffusion, was then dangled before 
the French. France’s response was 
announced by M. Charbonnel: France 
would build a diffusion pdant regardless 
of what anyone else decided to do. 

Brussels is now pushing all those 
involved to get their heads of government 
to sort out the row when they get to 
Copenhagen on December 14th. The 
French still want a compromise, but the 
Germans, when they were in Paris this 
week, refused to consider one. France 
must now either make sure of some kind 
of European preference scheme for the 
1980s (so that its enriched uranium will 
find guaranteed users), or tailor the 
development of its diffusion plant so 
that it is not overproducing when it is 
completed in 1979. The troika is in no 
mood to agree to any preference 
schemes. 

At the meeting of Eurodif after M. 
Charbonnel's announcement, France's 
partners agreed in principle to go ahead 
with the diffusion plan—there was little 
else they could do—but no guarantees 
were given on how the costs were to be 
shared. The French face another hurdle 
in the meeting that 34 European utilities 
are holding in Paris this weekend to 
discuss long-term contracts for the 
purchases of enriched uranium. Com¬ 
panies from Belgium, Switzerland, Spain 
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and Italy will be there, although 
Germany—Europe's large.st customer— 
will no longer be represented in any 
strength. The choice they make, between 
continued purchases from the United 
States or promises to buy from the 
French, will strongly affect France's 
bargaining position at the sumirut. But 
it is equally significant that Holland 
may he the only country from the 
troika whose utilities will be represented. 
This raises the possibility that the lines 
already drawn between the producers 
of enriched uranium may also now be 
drawn between the consumers. 


Greece 

No problem now 

Brussels 

The new coup in Athens has at least 
reduced the number of immediate pro¬ 
blems in Brussels. On November 23rd, 
on the eve of the coup, the joint coundl 
linking Greece with the EEC met to 
consider various routine matters arising 
in connection with the Greek assoda- 
tion agreement. At this meeting the 
Dutch deliberately failed to turn up: 
and two days earlier the Brussels com¬ 
mission's tireless resident left-winger. 
Signor Altiero Spinelli, had forced a 
division over his wi.sh to cancel the 
meeting as a mark of disapproval of 
police behaviour during the Athens 
university riots. He lost that fight, as he 
loses most others, but not before tlw 
external relations commis.sioner. Sir 
Christopher Soames, had agreed to see 
the Greek ambassador to the EEC in 
Brussels in order to inform him that the 
holding of the meeting did not imply 
that the commission was happy about 
the present lack of democracy in Greece. 

By the time Sir Christopher actually 
saw the Greek ambassador on Monday 
evening, however, events had moved 
on. ITie Dutch absentedsm and the 
strong line taken by Signor Spinelli had 
had one and the same aim: to demon¬ 
strate to Mr Papadopoulos wd to his 
prime minister, Mr Markezinis, that the 
EEC did not mean to unfreeze the 
association agreement (which had been 
put into cold storage after the 1967 
coup) until the vague promise of an 
election next year had turned into 
something a bit more concrete. Mr 
Markezinis had banked heavily on 
getting the agreement unfrozen and 
even arolying, as soon as possible, for 
full EEC membership for Greece. Now 
that a new lot of army ofBoors are in 
charge in Athens, and not immediatdy 
expressing any desire to call early 
dections, the ffivisive problem that the 
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EEC was facing over whether to readmit 
Greece into its fold may now have been 
conveniently removed. 

Denmark 

Not so fast, 

Willy 

Copenhagen 

When Willy Brandt addressed the 
European parliament 10 days ago most 
of Europe yawned. But not the Danes. 
In Denmark his speech has provided yet 
another furious issue in an already 
bitter election campaign. Mr Joergen 
sen’s government, defending the record 
of Denmark’s first year in the EEC 
against growing opposition, is trying tn 

g lay down the importance of Herr 
randt’s remarks about European 
unity. Anti-marketeers are using them 
in an effort to show that Denmark 
will lose its independence in a united 
Europe. 

Danes of all parties are very con¬ 
scious of Denmark’s double identity, 

g art “European” and part Scandinavian. 

ven pro-EEC politicians treat with 
suspicion any talk of integration. 
Economic and monetary union to them 
means being rescued by the Germans, 
their major trading partners, when 
the krone runs into trouble. The most 
they want from common social and 
regional policies is some alignment in 
national programmes, and they balk 
at the idea of single European solutions 
for each country’s problems. 

In an attempt to minimise the damage, 
Danish officials have spread the word 
that Herr Brandt has himself said that 
the speech was about only “very distant 
visions”. And in a .surprisin^y open 
political intervention, the Danish com 
missioner in Brussels, Mr Finn Gun 
delach, told farmers that the speech 
had been grossly distorted. Contrary to 
what some papers had suggested, Herr 
Brandt had not called on Europe to 
become a military equal of the super¬ 
powers, nor did he want foreign policy 
to be narrowly restricted to a community 
framework. 

Mr Joergensen’s beleaguered Social 
Democrats are facing enough problems 
with the Danish voters over high taxes, 
high prices and housing delays without 
having to lay the spectre of a united 
western Europe gobbling up poor little 
Scandinavian Denmark. Farmers are the 
one group in Denmark to have unques¬ 
tionably benefited from die first year of 
membership, and they are pro-EEC, 
But a recent poll showed that 43 per cent 
of the country as a whole are against 
and only 42 per cent for the common 
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market. And despite the fact that the only 
anti-market party—the left-wing Socialist 
People’s party—is swamped in parlia¬ 
ment by the others, it is an influential 
blocking minority that hopes to capitalise 
on anti-market sentiment on election day, 
December 4th. 

If Mr Joergensen’s election gamble 
fails and he eventually has to resign, 
the EEC summit in Copenhagen on 
December 14th will not be affected. 
Mr Joergensen will certainly still be in 
office then. But the Danish desire to 
keep European integration at arm’s 
length will equally certainly remain. 

Company tax 

Credit is due 

Brussels 

The commission has now officially re¬ 
commended that the Nine use the 
imputation method of taxing company 
profits, and apply a fairly hefty rate 
of withholding tax on income from 
bonds. Ihis first sally by Brussels into 
the world of direct taxation marks the 
end of several years of indecision; 
formal proposals on corporation tax 
will be made next year to the EEC 
council of ministers. 

Under the imputation method, cor¬ 
poration taxes can be charged at a fairly 
high level, with shareholc^ claiming 
an offset against their personal taxes 
for the company tax already paid brfore 
they receive their dividoids. Under 
the classical system, which tiie com- 
misaon used to favour, tax is charged 
twice—first on the company, at a rea¬ 
sonably low level, and then on the share¬ 
holder. The change of view in Brussds 
has been caused partly by the arrival of 
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Mr Henri Simonet of Belgium as the 
commissioner in charge of taxatkm, 
partly by the way individual member 
countries have moved over to the 
imputation method of giving a tax 
credit for company tax alreadjr paid. 
Britain switched over earlier this year, 
thus joining France, Belgium and Ire¬ 
land in the imputation camp, while all 
the signs point to Germany enlisting 
shortly. With the Britain-France-Ger- 
many bandwaggon trundling solidly 
down the road towards imputation, it 
would have been suicidal for the com¬ 
mission to direct traffic in the opposite 
direction. 

Mr Simonet’s proposals also seek to 
give a much-needed fillip to some of the 
narrower equity markets in the EEC by 
making shareholding more attractive to 
the income-minded investor, and so 
encouraging companies to raise more of 
their money by equity finance. Holland, 
like Denmark and Luxemburg, still uses 
the classical system, and the Dutch are 
therefore worried about how the tax 
credit method will affect shareholders of 
big multinational companies like Shell, 
Unilever and Philips, much of whose 
profits are earned in non-member 
countries and thus might not be eligible 
for the tax offset when redistribute to 
shareholders in the community. 

The move to generalise a substantial 
withholding tax on bond interest pay¬ 
ments may also run into trouble in 
Holland, Denmark and Luxemburg, 
where no withholding tax is charged at 
present. Officials suggest that a level of 
around 25 per cent might do for a com¬ 
munity whose withholding taxes range 
from 30 per cent in Britain down to zero. 
A hefty tax would also prompt holders 
to volunteer more about their incomes 
when it becomes necessary to claim 
back tax withheld at source. But tax 
evaders need not worry yet. Little can be 
agreed among the Nine about with¬ 
holding tax until effective capital con¬ 
trols can be introduced, which would 
prevent money simply seeping out to tax 
depots outside Europe. 

Women 

Time Holland 
went Dutch _ 

Brussels 

The Dutch government has just over 
a week to reply to commission charges 
that it violates article 119 of the Rome 
treaty on equal pay for women. On 
November 6th the commission’s social 
affairs directorate asked foi an explana¬ 
tion within 30 days of why Holland has 
no provision stipulating equal pay for 
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Sodtta per Aaoni - Capital stock Lire 48,000,000,000 fully paid up 
Head office - Via C. Marenco 25. Torino (Italy) - Registered at the Turin Tribunal under No. 327/27. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 



The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders of IFI - 
Istituto Finanziario Industriale-was held in Turin on October 
29, under the chairmanship of Mr Giovanni Agnelli. The 
meeting approved the balance sheet for the operating year 
ended June 30. 1973. which closed with a profit of $12,6 
million, an increase of 12% over the previous year This 
increased profit corresponds mainly to a rise in dividends 
received due to the increased profitability of international 
investments. 

The profit was partly set aside and partly distributed to share 
holders. The dividend, which became payable on November 
5, IS 80 lire for ordinary shares and 130 lire for preferred 
shares, of which half was distributed as an interim dividend 
last April 

Mr Agnelli introduced his analysis of the trends of IFI and 
associated companies with some remarks on the state of 
the Italian economy. He noted the appreciable results of 
the new economic measures adopted by the government, 
but stressed that they have dealt with the symptoms rather 
than with the causes of the difficulties in which Italian society 
finds itself: the deep, structural causes, indeed, remain 
substantially unchanged 


Mr Agnelli indicated that the way out of the situation would 
be a concerted planning with the commitment of all the 
social forces involved. The present willingness of the labour 
organisations to engage in global negotiations with Govern¬ 
ment and management leaves room for hope that this type 
of policy can effectively be realised. 

In this economic climate IFI's financial policy has been 
aimed at widening the scope of the stock market, in order 
to offer new opportunities to the investor. It was with this 
in mind that the equity capital of IFI, IFI International, IFIL 
and UNICEM was raised, and that fjn increase was proposed 
for SAI; while UNICEM and IFI International became public 
companies and were listed for the first time on the Stock 
Exchange; the former in Italy, the latter in Luxemburg. 


During the course of the financial year IFI increased the 
value of its own portfolio by $34 million sc'^^cting its new 
share holdings in line with the policies which are guiding 
the Group's investment strategy. IFI International also 
stepped up its holdings. The global value of the Group's 
holdings (at market value for the companies whose shares 
are quoted on the Stock Exchange, and at book value for 
those not listed) at present amounts to $670 million. The 
most noteworthy new holdings are those in I SAB (lefine 
ment of mineral oils), in Intermobiliare (investment banking 
and money broking) through its associated company IFIL, 
and. through IFI International, in Corporate Property Inves 
tors and in the Club Mediterranee. 

The report ended with a full and wide-ranging analysis of 
the performance of the main associated companies (with 
sale:: or revenues in each case^* 

in the mechanical industry 

FIAT ($3.6 billion): 

RIV-SKF ($162 million). 

in insurance 

SAI ($258 million premiums written) 

in the finance sector 

IFI International ($5,2 million), iFI's international associate 
company with holdings in multinational companies such as 
Cinzano and SKF: 

IFIL ($1,2 million). 

in publishing 

the FABBRI Group ($57,5 million). 

in retail distribution 

LA RINASCENTE ($505 million). 

in the cement and refractories industries 

UNICEM ($55,6 million): 

SIRMA ($28,6 million). 

in the mineral oil refinement 

ISAB (investments totalling over $300 million). 


The Board of Directors, all of whom were reconfirmed in their appointments, comprises Giovanni Agnelli (chairman and 
managing director), Giovanni Nasi (vice chairman), Gianluigi Gabetti (managing director and general manager), Umberto 
Agnelli, Franco Bobba. Gaudenzio Bono, Agostino Canonica. Pasquale Chiomenti, Francesco Rota. 

Copies of the Annua! Report may be obtained by writing to, 

IFI ~ Istituto Finanziario Industrials 

Ufficio Rolaiioni PubMidw Via C. Maranoo 2S -10126 Torino - Italy 
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equal work in its national laws. The 
Dutch government was told that, unless 
it came up with a good enough answer, 
the commission would take the case to 
the European court in Luxemburg. 

The Dutch are angry. They argue 
that in several member countries job 
discrimination against women is as bad, 
ir not worse, than it is in Holland; it is 
merely better disguised in official 
statistics. Crude pay figures surest that 
Holland has the largest wage difficrential 
for men and women of all countries in the 
community, something that contrasts 
strongly with Holland's progressive 
social image. But average pay is a poor 
index of discrimination. When other 
factors like job descriptions, hours 
worked and seniority are taken into 
account, the Dutch argue, their record 
is not that much worse than others’. 

Moreover, in the twelve years since 
1961, when the Dutch agreed with other 
member countries to put the equal pay 
principle of the treaty into practice, 
they have tended to regard very general 
national laws as just legal window dress¬ 
ing. But whatever the justice of this 
claim, the commission still wants the 
Dutch government to plug this particular 
hole in its legal protection of women, 
and the Dutch, aftei long delays and 
much foot dragging, seem ready at last 
to comply. Before the deadline runs out 
they intend to tell the commission that 
an equal pay for equal work bill is under 
preparation in The Hague for presenta 
tion in parliament next spring. 

This answer will probably be good 
enough for the commission, whose 
social affairs commissioner, Mr Patrick 
Hillcry, is now looking beyond simple 
statements of principle and has just 
presented the council with far tougher 
provisions to be discussed at next month's 
meeting. The new draft directive calls 


on member states to pass laws by the 
end of 1975 that would ban dismissals of 
women who sue for equal pay, to intro¬ 
duce sanctions against discriminating 
companies who fail to observe equal pay 
laws, to align all coUective agreements, 
and to atolish distinctions between 
men and women in national minimum 
wage laws and similar statutes. When 
the directive was first mooted last July, 
legal aid for actions against discriminat¬ 
ing employers was contemplated, but 
this has now been dropped. Although 
the commission itself admits that little 
in practice is achieved by such laws 
alone, it expects tough opposition from 
inflation-conscious governments. The 
most it is realistically hoping for at the 
moment is to bring Holland into line on 
a question of legal principle, and if that 
is progress it is imperceptibly slow. 

Rhine pollution 

Hold your noses. 
Nymphs 

Brussels 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge counted 72 
different stenches when he visited 
Cologne and wrote: “The river Rhine, 
it IS well known, doth wash your city of 
Cologne; but tell me. Nymphs, what 
power divine shall henceforth wash the 
river Rhine?” In Bonn this week, repre¬ 
sentatives of France, Germany, Switzer 
land, Holland and Luxemburg, together 
with members of the Brussels commis¬ 
sion. arc meeting to see what they can do 
about the many ne\\ smells added since 
Coleridge’s day. The international com¬ 
mission on the pollution of the Rhine was 
re\ ived last year after the Brussels com¬ 
mission had threatened to call for action 


itself unless the riparian governments 
started to clean up one of the world’s 
filthiest rivers. 

At a meting of governments in The 
Hague in October, 1972, it was decided 
to check the dumping of salt, which 
is ravaging Dutch farm land in the 
Rhine basin. By the beginning of 1975. 
an alternative dumping scheme was to 
be put into operation. Most of the salt 
now dumped into the Rhine comes from 
the French mines in Alsace, but. con¬ 
trary to the principle that the polluter 
should pay for the cleaning up, it was 
agreed that Holland and France would 
each pay one third of the estimated costs 
of the scheme, the remaining third being 
paid by Luxemburg, Switzerland and 
Germany A place to dump the salt has 
still to be found. 

Proposals have been drafted for stop¬ 
ping chemical pollution, with a black list 
of poisonous chemicals, like mercury, 
to be banned altogether, and a grey list 
of other forms of waste that would be 
strictly limited. There will doubtless be 
the usual disputes about who is respon 
sibic, who shall pay, and how any ban 
should be policed, but an agreement 
even in principle over stopping chemical 
pollution is important to reach this time. 

If the governments cannot agree on 
this, they are unlikely to settle how any 
agreement, whether on salt or chemicals, 
is actually to be pul into practice. The 
Dutch are pressing for a beefing up of 
the Rhine commission, and they are 
backed here by the Brussels commis 
sion, which wants a strong central 
authority that could impose sanctions if 
the governments arc soft on industrial 
polluters The French, suspicious of such 
.solutions, would prefer a federation of all 
the many existing authorities, local and 
national, who are already supposed to 
oversee the Rhine. 


Key indicators: 


The slowdown in Europe s 
growth already reflected m the 
latest statistics could be made 
much worse by the oil crisis 
unless governments work 
togethei Even assuming that 
normal oil supplies are resumed 
the OECD thinks that growth 
in the world's industrial 
countries will drop to 4% in 
1974 after ripping ahead at 
8% during much of 1973 


The Nine—output, jobs and money 


Industrial production Unemployment 


Money supply 
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Mi 
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Ireland 
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t3 
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fndex numbers (seasonally adjusted) refer to the three months to August or September except ’^(lete 1972 
or early 1973), -^iJune or July), \ {October or November). Industrial production excludes construction. 
Unemployment indexes based on actual numbers. Money supply includes time deposits 
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Six Questions for Brandts Gernnany 


This survey will raise six questions about 
modern West Germany. The country 
is at a watershed. Its young, have 
forcibly bent the old order in the univer¬ 
sities and they are now bending the old 
order, only a little less forcibly, in 
politics as well. In what other big country 
are major universities and industrial 
cities controlled by young radicals in 
their twenties? Wealth, order, Germany’s 
adherence to institutions, once so dis¬ 
proportionately significant in a land 
made up of migrant tribes, are no longer 
taken for granted after the upheavals 
of recent years. 

Germany’s economy, the motor of 
its recovery since 1945, suddenly faces 
the prospect that it may be an anach¬ 
ronism—a sort of industrial Tyranno¬ 
saurus Rex of the modem service- 
economy age. And Germany’s foreign 
policy is frankly either confused, back¬ 
ward-looking or both. 

West Germany today presents a 
massive mystery—a contradiction 
between ferment and calm, with Herr 
Willy Brandt’s half-solid form in the 
middle. It is like the right-hand panel 
of Bosch’s Garden of Earthly Delights 
(now in the Prado), which we use, with 
one small change, as the cover for this 
survey. 

So the first question is this. Germany’s 


main governing party, Herr Willy 
Brandt’s Social Democratic party (SPD), 
is in the throes of a fundamental ideol¬ 
ogical debate inside itself—the first 
occasion since the British Tories wrecked 
themselves in the 1840s that a major 
political party in the west has fought 
out a battle of ideas at a time when it 
holds power. Gan the SPD survive its 
internal debate? Can its coalition part¬ 
ners in government, and the even tenor 
of German society itself, weather the 
open drive towards radical socialism 
advocated by a large and successful 
section of Germany’s main governing 
party? 

Several of Germany’s leading univer¬ 
sities now appear to be in the hands of 
young cadres who openly advocate and 
practise Stalinism. Their activities are 
connected, usually wrongly, in the public 
mind with the young men who are trying 
to radicalise the SPD. So, second, in 
an atmosphere of public suspicion, can 
Germany’s liberal way of higher educa¬ 
tion survive dther the left-wing onslaught 
within the universities or the public 
hostility to academic freedom which all 
the street battles and takeovers of class¬ 
rooms have provoked? 

Third, how will Germany’s economy 
withstand this social turmoil at a time 
when it is having at long last to switch 


from using a cheap currency (encoura¬ 
ging the export of not always specially 
advanced investment hardware) to a fully 
valued D-mark? Has the German econ¬ 
omic machine enough flexibility to turn 
increasingly from making things to 
selling services instead? Can it turn from 
exporting machines to exporting jobs 
and capital? Will Germany, for instance, 
have the necessary courage to go on 
saying “No” to investment which will 
create jobs inside Germany? 

If so, fourth, what will the social 
and political effects of such a sea-change 
be on a people used to the verities of 
overfull employment? What will become 
of the injunction to export and be bles¬ 
sed? Will it rattle the Uncle Toms of 
Germany’s trades unions if Germany, 
instead of imi^rting cheap labour and 
expensive capital, now decides to re¬ 
export both? 

Fifth, what of tolerance itself? Will 
the condominium between tycoon and 
unionist, between Chtjstian Tory and 
Social Democrat, which marked Ger¬ 
many’s post-war history until 1969, 
wither further under the onslaught of 
these changes and inflation? Germany’s 
earlier princedoms have left a mark 
on Germany—cements in sodety 
which hold it together: the local Lander, 
the state, the currency, religion, the 
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Hands up for revolution (students voting ). Hands up for God (scene at this year's Kirchentag 


If you prick us, do we 
not bleed? 


family, respect for the law. Exaggerated 
respect for authority is a special sign of 
being German, and its decay is to be 
welcomed. But how much further can 
decay go without causing a German 
riot? 

Sixth, can a Germany with its institu¬ 
tions thus under attack within, and 
still penitently soft centred in its dealings 
with the world outside, now switch to 
a foreign policy worthy of its strength 
and significance at the fulcrum of the 
balance of power? And if so, which way 
will that new German policy, hard with 
influence and heavy with wealth as it 
might be, lean—east, west or poinllessly 
down the middle? 

Apart from the last of them, these six 
questions have not been asked often 
enough in the general complacency 
surrounding Germany's peaceful revival 
since the war. Even the more frequently 
asked question about Germany’s foreign 
policy, when deliberately loaded in its 
phrasing as it is here, will offend every 
received post war notion about encour 
aging “good Germans" to lie down like 
spaniels in foreign affairs so that the 
would-be bad ones are persuaded to do 
the same. During Hitler’s war, there were 
those working unhappily in the bureau 
cracy who rightly foresaw “a Europe 
in which Germany, or individual parts 
of Germany, would play a constructive 
but sclf-cffacing role". (This is Mr 
George Kennan's description of Hclmuth 
von Moltke.) That is the role—construc¬ 
tive, self-effacing and, in its western 
aspect, old fashioned—that Herr Willy 
Brandt, fine fellow that he is, has chosen 
to follow too. It is respectable, but as the 
choices crowd in on Germany 28 years 
after the war, is it any longer really 
enough? That w ill be the subject of the 
last article in this survey. But let us look, 
first, at where all the doubts about fat, 
comfy Germany begin: let us look at 
the student revolt. 


Here is a truncated version of what 
happened during the student conquest 
itself, an event which in Germany went 
far beyond what took place elsewhere. It 
began as an unruly conquest. Recently, 
as the article following this one will 
describe, it has changed decisively into 
a ruthless, well ordered Stalinism. Its 
two-part story is the prologue to the 
story of the wider political struggle now 
at large in Germany. 

The present ferment in Germany was 
brewed during the late 1960s in Ger¬ 
many’s 68 universities, teacher training 
colleges and professional institutes. 
There will be many in Europe and Ameri¬ 
ca who know German academics brok¬ 
en by what happened in Germany four 
and six years ago. Three categories of 
German professor have been decimated 
by Germany’s student revolt. One con¬ 
sists of the older ones who first went 
under as young men thirty-five years 
earlier to the Nazi suppression of 
academic freedom. When a fresh chal 
lengc came in the 1960s these elders 
of university life were devoid of authority. 
They could neither invoke tradition to 
crack dowai on the “chaotics” who 
broke up classes and curricula in the 
name of a new academic freedom; nor 
could they very easily defend them 
selves on grounds of an older, broader 
vision of academic freedom than that 
being employed by the young. They had 
caved in too easily when they were 
young themselves. The stories of many 
of these men arc personal tragedies. 
They are the outstanding example of 
Germans of the 1930s who, hamstrung 
by their passive past, are now paying the 


full price of being deprived of what was 
their second chance. 

Next to be broken on the wheel have 
been the natural leaders of the first post¬ 
war generation, mostly bright young 
liberals active in university and party 
politics, mostly SPD in their sympathies, 
the first generation of the 30- to 40-year- 
olds who ten years ago gained full pro¬ 
fessorships. Universities in Germany are 
virtually independent of federal control, 
and cannot easily be coerced by the state 
governments (Lander) under whose 
charge they come. But they can be moved 
from within. The new young professors 
ten years ago were aware and sympa 
thetic to growing student discontent. 
They therefore encouraged their uni¬ 
versities and the Lander, notably the 
SPD Lander, to give more votes and 
more say in university self-government 
to students and others. That was their 
tragic but necessary mistake. 

Decisive among the “others” were the 
assistant professors. The rank of full 
professor, the ordinarium^ is rare in Ger¬ 
many. It alone confers life time tenure, 
the automatic right to research and to 
teach. As Germany’s universities mush 
roomed in size after the war so the need 
grew for every professor to have teams 
of assistants and assistant professors, 
who taught and did research but who 
lacked full professorial rights. These 
assistant professors were to be the will¬ 
ing medium for the student message as 
they struggled to get their own legitimate 
frustrations taken notice of. The younger 
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Protest in Germany means much more than cobblestones 
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professprs had only recently been assist¬ 
ant professors themselves. They took the 
lead in winning voting rights for their 
ex-colleagues. 

What then happened should have been 
easy to predict but evidently caught the 
university establishments by surprise. 
Students and young assistant professors 
were not just introduced gingerly into se¬ 
lected university bodies. Using a mixture 
of intimidation and late night caucusing 
the students and young assistant profes¬ 
sors took such bodies over, sometimes 
within days of being let in. A professor 
at Marburg, one of the first to fall, 
describes the scene: 

At the end of 1967 the great senate, tlie uni¬ 
versity governing body, changed its make-up. 
The pressure on all of us from our assistant pro¬ 
fessors was intense, the rector was in favour of 
chanj[»c and the SPD government in Hessen was 
pushing us too. By then there were fifteen assist 
ant professors to every five of us full (“habili¬ 
tated”) professors in a seminar. But only full 
rofessors sat in the great senate. Something 
ad to be done. 

With the government inspiring us, wc gave 15 
per cent of the votes to the assistant professors 
and 15 per cent to the students. That was not 
enough. Three weeks later, in January. 1968, his 
magnificence the rector called us together again 
to propose that the shares be increased to 20 
per cent each and be given not only in the senate 
itself but in each of the teaching faculties, too. 

The senate had always been a dignified place. 
From then on it was a beer garden—quite 
literally since the newcomers brought beer cans 
with them to senate meetings. Old men were 
abused; wc were all hectored with marxisi 
dialectic; meetings were filibustered into the 
night. Maiiv of the regulars left. They could not 
bear it. And so in one night, the natural majority 
became a minority. The natural minoiily which 
took over was what I have called a coalition: a 
coalition of “the fanatics and the lazy", plus us 
liberals too. those of us who hud, for instance, 
been arm-in arm with the fanatics in earlier 
years m the losing fight against German re¬ 
armament and Joining Naio. It was not only 
that curricula and reading lists were changed by 
this coalition. So were the requirements of 
attendance. So were, in some cases, exams. Ft)r 
example, the need for foreign languages in his¬ 
tory cltisses was abolished. 

The atmo.sphere in all this soon became one 
of “ersatz fascism”. For exampit Wolfgang 
Arbendroth (the famous marxisi professor at 
Marburg) suddenly changed from being a re¬ 
spected colleague with whom we intellectually 
disagreed, to a sort of university fiihrer. When 
he spoke the desks in the senate were pounded 
in support. When others spoke the desks were 
pounded to drown them out. 

So says a German academic who has 
not hidden his views, as many others 
have been cowed into doing, and he is 
now one ot those who has been isolated 
by many of the young people he sets out 
to teach. Another professor, a teacher of 
economic history, tells how his classes 
now consist of only the older fashioned 
students not satisfied with rhetoric. The 
others, maoists, stalinists or whoever 
they be, simply boycott him and go to the 
classes of a di^ectician instead. 

Qualifications, says a famous German 
philosopher, ^‘had gone out by 1969, and 


factions came in instead"'. Since some 
students (at Berlin for instance) can more 
or less choose their examiners, and most 
others heavily induence that choice, the 
lack of academic balance in such sclcc 
tivc learning ceased to be a drawback. 
When academic qualifications went, .so 
did the young liberal professors. Many of 
them, like Erwin Scheuch at Cologne and 
Arnulf Baring at Berlin, still teach but 
they are no longer the natural inheritors, 
as until then they were reckoned to be. 
of university rule. More alarming, they 
have found it difficult to maintain their 
tolerance and their liberal views. 

What has to be added to this account 
is that it all took place in an atmosphere 
of growing fear. A fear, moreover, typic 
ally induced by students whose academic 
performance was often the most brilliant 
in Germany and far ahead, in sheer dia 
lectical power, of the level of angry 
students in France or the United States. 
In Berlin and Heidelberg, the worst hit. 
toughs blocked entry into the classes of 
enlightened professors who had, in the 
fight over faculty rules, voted for their 
cause. Street demonstrations became nor¬ 
mal and on the surface they seemed 
little different from those in France and 
America between 1968 and 1970. Even 
in the worst clashes between armed 
police and students nothing in Germany 
got quite so suddenly out of control as 
at Kent State —a vipit to Germany by 
the Shah of Persia not being quite the 
issue, perhaps, that the extension of 
war to Camb<xlia was in America. 

But student violence in Germany was 


linked, unlike whal happened anywhere 
else, to a successful manipulation of uni¬ 
versity pi>w’er. Rather like Europe’s great 
medieval universities. German universi¬ 
ties have traditionally been places w'herc 
learning is open to all who - in the mod¬ 
ern German version-have minimum 
high school qualifications. So, unlike 
British or American let alone France’s 
tightly administered ones, German uni¬ 
versities could be easily swamped from 
inside and out at the same time. Few of 
them fell completely. A place like Heidel¬ 
berg with its upper crust students was a 
sitting duck. Technical colleges, where 
aspiring young engineers wanted to get 
on, were often barely touched. A big red¬ 
brick university like Cologne had only a 
few patches of very visible protest in an 
unseen sea ol’ orderly study. The new 
university of Bremen was terrorised from 
the outset, although its leaders arc now 
getting a grip on things. Berlin, of course, 
was out in the red yonder somewhere and 
like several other universities is radica¬ 
lised even to the very top. By contrast, 
the lid had been kept easily on an orderly 
CDU state like the Rhine Palatinate, 
on the French margin of Germany, where 
the keen and humorous education mini¬ 
ster, Herr Bernhard Vogel, has played a 
decisive part. Next door in Hessen uni¬ 
versity lile has been less pretty. Some, 
SPD ministers, notably Herr Johannes 
Rau in North Rhine Westphalia, have 
shown a cunning in bending before the 
storm which is only now having Us 
effect. 

The great majority of classes go on 
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well enough. Learning, particularlv of 
practical and scientific subjects, ffour- 
ishes. Indeed the chief worry of many is 
that something like a quarter of would-be 
students with gymnasium (high school) 
qualifications to attend university will 
not find places to do so until well into the 
1980s. In the medical sciences there are 
already four times too many applicants 
for these disciplines which limit their 
intake, the detested “numerus clausus’'. 
But fear in the classroom, loss of open 
intellectual debate and a true academic 
turn of mind in the humanities, these are 
real deprivations which affect more than 
narrow university life. 

This can be seen from the third cate¬ 
gory of German intellectual who has 
been crucified in recent times. Many of 
the professional gurus of the student 
movement itself have now bccil turned 
by this process of faction fighting and 
academic nihilism, cither into uncritical 
mouthpieces for marxism, or, if their 
intellectual pride would not stand it, into 
outcasts. The most celebrated example 
of this is Professor Jurgen Habermas. 


He was thought of in th^ early 1960s as 
the new wonder of the so-called “Frank¬ 
furt schoor\ His distinguished pedigree 
in this slightly mythical entity goes back 
to Herbert Marcuse (who was at Frank¬ 
furt in the 1930s, long before becoming 
guru of Berkeley), Max Horkheimer, Leo 
LcWenthal, Erich Fromm, and less 
famous luminaries. Professor Haber¬ 
mas still clings to the SPD from its farth¬ 
est marxist branches. But that is not 
enough for the young who once sat at 
his feet but who now prefer, in his words, 
“short-circuited circles of dogmatic 
reasoning'’ to the real process of argu¬ 
ment and learning. Professor Habermas 
is now at the Max Planck research insti¬ 
tute outside Munich, an exile apparently 
from what should be the open main 
stream of German academic debate. 

Inevitably, exhaustion set in with 
time; these pogroms of the bright by 
“chaotics” began to lose way. But in 
Germany that was not the end. A new, 
more striking play for power has taken 
the place of pogroms—something much 
more disturbing than mere chaos. 


The art of minority rule 


Since the crescendo of trouble in 1968 
and 1969 the number of votes cast in 
elections to university student unions has 
steadily fallen. At times of waning excite 
ment in politics it is the best organised 
who profit. The gainers from this new 
found calm have therefore been two 
student parties working under a variety 
of labels and acronyms. The lower the 
polls the better these two highly organ¬ 
ised groups have done. One of them most 
often goes by the name Spartakus, the 
student arm of the now official West 
German communist parly, the DKP. 
Spartakus is self confessedly stalinist— 
which crudely means that it finds no 


difliculty accepting communism even of 
the sort exercised in Russia under Stalin. 
All the more easily, therefore, docs it 
swallow the ideals, rules and undoubted 
success of East Germany, where many 
of the leading West German students 
pass much of their time. 

The second gainer has been what 
was once the student arm of the SDP— 
the Sozialdemokratische Hochschulbund 
(SHB). SHB collaborates with Spartakus 
on many occasions, and for the most 
part advocates so-called state mono¬ 
poly capitalism, Stamokap, as the cure- 
all for West Germany. This double 
sin has now caused SHB to be expelled 



Memories are short lived 


from the SPD, a mistake, if it could 
have been avoided, tmel to the expul¬ 
sion of the original SDS (Sozialistische 
Deutsche Studentenverband) in the 
early 1960s. In some universities, 
notably Hamburg, the SHB and 
Spartakus virtually share membership 
of the entire student ruling body, though 
not of the ruling university bodies. In 
the rest they cither together or separ¬ 
ately form the most lively and organised 
force (except in Heidelberg, Kiel and 
Tubingen, where the maoists have held 
their strength; in Mannheim where 
the young Christian Democrats are on 
top; and in Weingarten and Munich 
where tjie CDU-CSU—the Christian 
Democrats and their southern brethren 
—are on at least equal terms with the 
radical left). 

Figures cannot be found for all the 
constantly shifting elections to the more 
decisive university faculties and depart¬ 
ments themselves. In the non technical 
subjects, the swing to the organised 
stalinist left has been broadly similar, 
but with one significant difference. 
Moderates among assistant professors 
have lately had notable successes. For 
instance even in the heart of the stalinist 
gamp, in the summer elections to the 
history faculty in Berlin, although 
the great majority was swept up by the 
Berlin equivalent of Spartakus and 
the SHB, a quarter of the votes went 
to a new reform group of moderates. 
That small success for moderation apart, 
it has been stalinists and dogmatic 
socialists who have systematically made 
ground by using the levers of demo¬ 
cracy to gain power. 

Put K away please 

German readers need not, at this point, 
reach for their pens to protest. Yes, of 
course, we are talking of a minority in 
sheer numbers throughout (Serman 
colleges, never mind the huge array of 
apprentice schools which are such a 
notable feature in the education of 
Germany's high grade mass industrial 
labour force. (Actually even these 
apprentice schools, immigrant worker 
classes and the new paid-leave courses 
for shop stewards are being actively 
although not yet successfully infiltrated 
by young left-wing teachers.) But we are 
also talking about groups who, knowing 
they are a minority, have concentrated 
their fire with skill. They have chosen the 
commanding heights. They have 
swamped the conunittees and the polling 
booths. And today great swathes of 
German university life, free as it is from 
government authority, are run by 
declared enemies of the federal West 
German state. 

They and their constant rhetoric 
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Play's more fun than Marx, who s more fun than Goethe 


were the shock troops which accustomed 
West Germans to the legitimacy and 
even the values of East Germany. Where 
stalinists need to terrorise to get what 
they want (for instance in the Bonn 
teacher training college) they need only 
a very few students to do it. hear does 
the rest: take, for example, the director 
of a north German teacher training 
department who rather than say any 
thing openly in his office, waited until 
the lights went down in a lecture hall 
to whisper to his foreign visitor that 
his department was completely run by 
Spartakus. Once in power, the left is an 
efficient and organised force. The heads 
of several universities concede that 
they almost prefer dealing with Spartakus 
since it can, even as a declared minority, 
legitimately speak for student bodies 
as a whole. And it gets things done. 

Spartakus has concentrated not just 
on Germany's top universities. More 
frightening, it wants to control a number 
of Germany's 22 teacher training 
colleges—on the ancient Jesuit principle 
that a child at seven can be 1^ for life. 
The first wave of teacher training college 
takeovers, achieved largely by terror 
on the Marburg pattern, was a resound 
ing success. Today there are marxist 
teachers ririit down to the primary 
schools, Uaimed and in place. But they 
are not a great proportion of the total 
yet. Some CDU Lander have applied 
a strict interpretation of the rules of the 
basic law of the federal constitution 
against state employees, including 


teachers, holding marxist views. There 
IS one fine law case in the offing 
over whether or not a declared marxist 
in North Rhine Westphalia may 
become a judge. But examples of 
keeping the marxists down are few and 
far between. The marxists in the Berlin 
teacher training school looked to be on 
the run, for instance, until they forced 
the right-wing SPD Berlin government 
this summer to compromise in its 
attempt to prevent examinees from 
vetoing nomination of their examiners. 
Teacher training in Bremen may be 
calmer nowadays than it once was, 
but that is because the marxists arc 
entrenched and secure in their power 
as much as it is because authority has 
managed to take a grip on things. 

The attractive side of this ideological 
gambol through the schools is not hard 
to find. These young men and women 
are nothing if not dedicated and enthusi 
astic—the best possible mix for cdu 
cation. This may be seer, in the 
children’s theatre schools in Berlin 
where quite little ones are taught to 
enact revolutions, to mime emancipated 
sex and so on, which, however terrify¬ 
ing, quite evidently and unarguably 
to anyone who has seen it enthuses 
the child more effectively than reciting 
Goethe. The less attractive side of it 
was best illustrated by the eleven-year- 
old son of a German journalist whose 
words to a tiresome new marxist teacher 
can be quoted in full: “Now cut that 
Lenin crap and teach us some facts”. 


Clipping the 
eaglets' wings 

Authority has rallied slowly against all 
this, and for the moment finds itself in 
some confusion between the courts, the 
federal and Lander governments and 
the political parties. When professors 
first started challenging the patchwork 
of diverse new university voting rules 
sponsored by various Lander govern¬ 
ments, the federal supreme court in 
Karlsruhe tried to keep out of the fight. 
It was finally persuaded to accept a case 
brought by the professors against new 
rules introduced by the government 
of Lower Saxony (which as an ex- 
Prussian Land had not until then employ¬ 
ed state rules at all to regulate university 
life). Earlier this year Karlsruhe found 
in favour of ihe Lower Saxon professors, 
although only at vast and confusing 
length. The ruling is far from applied 
generally yet. Its upshot seems to be 
that the definition of full professors 
may not be fudged (which runs slap 
against the federal government’s ap¬ 
parent wish to pack the universities with 
various different grades of professor). 
Further, professors may not be outvoted 
by students, assistant professors and 
staff over such matters as determining 
research and the appointment of new 
professors. 

Meanwhile, under both the old and the 
new Brandt-Scheel government, what 
is supposed to be Germany’s first federal 
framework law for education has been 
trundling through the consultative pro¬ 
cesses. That takes time. Known after 
the present minister in Bonn, Herr Klaus 
von Dohnanyi, who takes a great interest 
in the matter, the Dohnanyi bill might 
give assistant professors more tangible 
rights for a limited six year period on 
the Berlin model. Then they must either 
get right into academic life as full pro¬ 
fessors or get out—an insecurity they 
will not relish. 

Somehow, also, rixim has to be found 
for about a million students in residence 
by 1985—nearly double the present 
number—who will be allowed university 
places under the existing system of 
easy entrance. (After that the numbers 
will decline, as a result of Germany 
discovering the pill in the late 1960$.) 
So, for reasons of space and discipline, 
students would, under the new bill, have 
the length of their degree studies deter¬ 
mined—whereas today every German 
student and assistant professor may, 
provided he can find the money, play 
Chekhov's eternal student, Trofimov, In 
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the “num^s clausus" where places are 
limited, mild forms of the British entrance 
exam might be introduced. Indeed, one 
general object in Germany’s academic 
establishment is to break dovm the huge 
anonymous universities into something 
more like a British college pattern with 
standards of entry which would run 
against Germany’s traditional belief 
that anyone declaring an interest in 
study should be given a place. 

It is those days of trust in liberal 
education as such which may be over. 
The Bavarian government has already 
introduced a bill which goes further than 
the Bonn suggestions. But any law which 
threatens Germany’s 150 years of 
academic freedom, however stained 
that concept has now become, faces 
problems not just with radicals about 
to have their wings clipped. It is opposed 
by many university faculties who believe 
that to turn Germany's universities 
into super-high schools would, however 
convenient, be an academic and political 
disaster. 


Adam's rib 

That scintillating German gadfly. Pro¬ 
fessor Ralf Dahrendorf, now one of Ger¬ 
many’s two EEC commissioners in 
Brussels and shortly to be director of the 
London School of Economics, tells of a 
taxi driver whom he regularly employs in 
the Black Forest. This man has a fine 
house built and bought by his labours 
at the steering wheel. In the basement of 
this house the taxi driver has stacked 
dynamite and firearms, against the 
dreaded day that “They” come. “They” 
are a mixture in the taximan's mind ofthe 
Kremlin, communist East Germans and 
the bolshie young men who are taking 
over West German streets, campuses 
and even the German government itself. 
They are all, he reckons, in the commun¬ 
ist conspiracy together and he will not let 
“them” have what he has built. He will 
fight them with his guns and blow up his 
house and possessions rather than that 
“They” should have it all. 

Herr Dahrendorf rightly uses this 
story as an illustration of how exagger¬ 
ated one sort of response has become to 
the years of left-wing agitation in Ger¬ 
many— an incipient backlash not con¬ 
fined to houseproud taxi owners but 
extending to many true-blue business¬ 
men as well. The fact is that German 
democracy exists as before—an incredi¬ 
ble turnout of 91 per cent occurred in 
the last election and a left-of-centre 
coalition was handsomely and calmly 
returned to power just when left-wing 
activity at the universities had probably 



Grapes are more palatable than revolution. 



in fact reached its peak. 

Trouble in the colleges has not been 
the dawn of the day of revolution. Far 
from it. No, the real significance of this 
university story, which has been delib¬ 
erately told here at length, is that it has 
been a sort of Adam in Germany's poli 
tical garden. From its side has grown a 
renewed interest and polarisation of 
views about domestic politics. It has 
practised intellectual totalitarianism in 


the universities themselves but it has 
thrown open the doors to real debate in 
Germany at large. The language of uni¬ 
versity revolution was an essential in¬ 
gredient in getting Germans to accept the 
idea of making peace with the cast, and 
it has directly inspired a shift to activism 
on the left of all three of Germany's major 
political parties, most notably the SPD. 
To this arena, where the men take over 
from the boys, we must now turn. 
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When it all went right 

The election of 1972 was the fifth sue- This distrust of the seeming opportun- 
cessive federal election since 1953 in ism of CDU tactics was deepened by the 
which the SPD increased without inter- party's blandishments that election 
ruption its share of the total vote—by autumn to the estranged SPD economics 
3-4^ percentage points each time. This overlord. Professor Karl Schiller, whose, 
is a run of electoral success not achieved policies the CDU had been castigating 
'by any other major modern political party only a few weeks earlier when he was still 
in the west. Willy Brandt’s men won for a minister. To make matters worse, al- 
the first time a year ago a bare plurality (46 though the CDU was a clear leader in 
per cent, against 45 per cent for the CDU- people’s minds as the better manager of 
eSU) of the 37.5 million votes cast. But Germany’s economy, the election fell just 
the suspicion of this correspondent is when a new German boom was under 
that whereas previous electoral gains way on top of already fiill employment, 
were p^t of a once-for-all surge in favour As an election, 1972 was thus a poli- ’ ' 

of social democracy in Germany, this tician’s dream—everything right on the 
latest twist upwards in the SPD vote was, day, all those plunging graphs of falling 
if certainly not a fiuke, a coincidence of support for Willy suddenly turning seven 
short-term gains which will not neces- weeks before polling day to shoot up 
sarily recur. One’s guess is that the rise again. To compound the CDU's mis- The packaging of Willy 
ofthe SPD has reached its peak and may, takes, German big business fought an 

if the party’s so-called left wing runs advertising campaign against the govern- CDU strongholds of the countryside. At 
amok, quite easily fall. ment so obviously counter-productive the same time the number of practising 

Herr Brandt’s win last year had a that it would have made similar cam- Roman Catholics, those pillars of the 
number of unrepeatable aspects to it. paigners in Britain blushevenintheirleast CDU-CSU, fell. After the 1965 election 
The voting age had been reduced from fettered mood. Herr Brandt himself this “comrade trend” levelled out and a 
21 to 18, so doubling to 4.3 million reaped the harvest of being the incum- new phenomencm took over, whatinfas 
the usual number of first time voters bent, receiving a huge jump over 1969 calls the “burgher trend”. Between 1965 
actually known to vote. Over 54 per cent in the so-called “confidence rating” and 1969 SPD support in the traditional 
ofthese extra voters went to the SPD and opinion polls. Not a small part of the middle class (forming roughly a quarter 
nearly 12 per cent to its coalition partner, SPD's success came from its brilliant of the electorate) shot up from about 26 
the Free Democrat party. Only the rump hoardings concentrating voters' minds on to 46 per cent, and in the smaller new 
■went to the CDU. a majority of whose the integrity of Herr Brandt—thepackag- middle class from about 30 per cent to 
own young supporters openly derided the ing and personalisation of Willy. He will approaching 60 per cent. These high 
party's manoeuvres against ratification be the constant factor come 1976—but levels of bourgeois support for Herr 
of Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik treaties. The the once for all rise in' his personal Brandt’s party were largely but not com- 
CDU's tactics over Ostpolitik did more glamour cannot be repeated a second pletely maintained in 1972 (a good slice 
than alienate its own young; they en- time. Not, at least, on the same scale. of them switching to the FDP). The real 
sured a huge turnout in SPD strongholds The first two stages in the rise of the rise on that occasion came from squeez- 
like the Ruhr (the “Willy-wahler” infuri- SPD during the 1950s and 1960s were ing more votes out of labour' and from 
ated by what had seemed a stab in the far more solidly based than this. The the fortunate play of the election cam- 
back) and in heavily Christian or border first stage from 1952 until 1965 has been paign itself. 

areas like the Rhineland Palatinate and nicknamed the “comrade trend” (Genosse In short to vote Social Democrat be- 

the Saar, now bored by repeated invo- trend) by the SPD's own opinion poll- came respectable during the late 196()s 

cations of the threat from the communist ing organisation. Infas. During this time and was almost completely so by 1972. 

east. the natural SPD constituency of Indus- But this “establishment trend” is far from 

trial workers extended, as German in- secure. No new social groups will join 
Five elections without a break <^ustry itself extended, from the industrial the SPD, and any alarm at the anties of 

heartlands into small towns and the itsleftwill whittle support away. 

The failure of 
Konrad Adenauer 

Equally, there is no marked social as general secretary. And in the latest 
reason, other than foolishness by the recruit to this collective leadership they 
government, why the opposition CDU- have a witty iconoclast, Herr Leisler 
eSU parties should gain any new basic Kiep. That champion political weight- 
ground either. They have the advantage thrower, Herr Franz Josef Strauss, is 
now of a sort of collective leadership still king of the Bavarian CSU but, 
of fresh faces, decent and intelligent though this is generally not realiwd, 
men like Herr Karl Carstens as parlia- not a monarch any longer well-loved by 
mentary leader, Herr Helmut Kohl as his CSU barons back home. “We still 
tewm-Infos leader ofthe party, Herr Kurt Biedenkopf cannot do away with Strauss”, says 
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Germany 


The ori'aiiisations and associations listed below' w'ill he pleased to assist 
yon w'ith information about the Federal Republic of Germany, 


Embassy 

23 Belgrave Square, London SWl. 

01-235 5033 

Commercial Information Section and 
Passport and Visa 

Section of the German Embassy. 6 Rutland Gate. 
London SW7. 

01-584 1271/5 
01 584 0085/86 

Consulate-General Liverpool 

Pearl Assurance House, 55 Castle Street, 
Liverpool ?. 

051 236 0294 

Consulate-General Edinburgh 

16 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 

031 3372323 

Honorary Consulates in 

Aberdeen 

Belfast 

Birmingham 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Dover 

Glasgow 

Grimsby 

Harwich 

Hull 

Jersey/St Helier 
King's Lynn (Norfolk) 

Kirkwall 

Lerwick 

Middlesbrough 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

Plymouth 

Southampton 

Cultural Institutes 

German Institute. 51 Princes Gate. 

Exhibition Road, London SW7, 

01-589 3648 

Goethe Institute. Manchester. 

Ridgefield House. 

14 John Dalton Street, Manchester 2. 

061 834 4635 

German Cultural Institute for 

Northern England, 

York Centre, Micklegate House. 86 Micklegate, 
YorkYOl 1JZ. 

0904 55222 

Scottish German Society, 3 Park Circus. 

Glasgow C3 BAX. 

041-332 2555 


Film Library 

Viscom Limited. Visrom Hse, 6 7 GnuU Chapel 
Street. London W1. 

01-734 9102- 5 

German Chamber of Industry & Commerce 

11 Grosvenor Crescent. London SW1X 7EE. 

01 2359947 

Federation of German Industries BDI 

33 Bruton Street, London WIX 8DR 
01 499 5852 

German Academic Exchange Service 

11-15 Arlington Street, London SWl A IRD. 

01 493 0614 

Anglo-German Association 

2 Henrietta Street, London WC2. 

01 240 0449 

German Tourist Bureau 

61 Conduit Street. London W1. 

01 734 2600 

DER-Travel Service 

16-17 Orchard Street. London W1. 

01-486 4593 

German Student Travel Service Ltd. 

Terminal House, Lower Belgrave Street. 

London SWl WONP. 

01 730 2101 

Lufthansa (German Airlines) 

London Office: 23- 28 Piccadilly, London W1. 
01-43/9797/0434 

Birmingham Office: Royal Insurance Building, 

6 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. 

021 643 7030 

Bristol Office: 11 Marsh Street, 

Bristol 1. 

0272 29 3389 

Manchester Office: 6 St Anne's 
Square. Manchester 2. 

061 833 0881./834 1743/437 4847 (cargo). 
Glasgow Office: 26 Bothwell Street, Glasgow C2 
041-221 7132.^3 

German YMCA 

Lancasier Hall, 35 Craven Terrace. London W2. 
01 723 9276 

German Food Centre 

44 Knightsbridge. London SWl. 

01 235 5760 ' 

01 235 7121 (Restaurant Berlin Room) 


Issued by the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany 
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When you need 

a you-oriented, active and creative overseas bank, 

thinkof us 

Our size is medium - our reach is long 


V 


BankMees & Hope nv0 of Holland 

the flexible bankers 

Hc;ul 

Atnstculiiin, HciciihukIiI, phone 020 - 11. telex 11424. cable MKhSHANK. 

KoOoicItim, ‘>3. ( ooKiimeK phone 010 - I I 41 20, telex 21231. cable MEESBANk 
WesteiM Cieim*in> t*lln.c 

lEiinbinp,, I’el/eiMi.isse 2 (*.onici U.ithaiisslrasse), phone 0411 * 331721, telex 02101733 
Kcpicseni.ilive otliucs iiv 

lot onto I. Diiinkci, KepiesentJilive Western Hemisphere, 44, King Street West. 

New Yofk- W. I l.lhot. 6K Wail Stieel 

Rio tie Janeirt>: I. Schiok, Kepiesenl.itive St»iilh America, S0,Av. Nilo Pevanha. (iiiipo 1501. 
lakarta. I A. s.m Dnesiini, Rcpiesenl.itive South Last Asia, 
c/o Hotel liulonesia. Room 1117, telex Jakaila 4233 

Assoualed h.mks, N'eue Bank A G .Zurich - Commercial Bank Zambia Ltd.. 

I usaka * Mailuio cn C miers Bank N.V., C urae'ao - United international Bank Ltd., 

I oiulon - Bam-iue de Neullt/c, Schlumbeinei, Mallet S.A., Paris - Morjian & C le., Paris 
P'l, Merchanl Investment ( oiporation. Jakarta 
Mtfrpaii (iiiaranty and Partners Lid., Singapore. 


j 



TheTFS 

Ambassador service. 
For drivers. 


When TFS introduced the first ‘Roll-on/Roll-ofr service for 
commercial vehicles, they set out from the start to construct their 
operation around the driver as much as his vehicle. 

After all. in the concept of driver-accompanied Ro-Ro, the 
driver is the Ambassador abroad 

So TFS have introduced their Ambassador Service for him. 

A standard of servtce throughout which is higher than fare¬ 
paying passengers can expect on other lines. 

Club-room with television. Excellent menu. Specialty reserved 
cabins so that he can rest or sleep And wake up to a glass of orange 
juice and cup of ten or coffee at his bedside. 

It's all entirely free. And easy. 

Because the crossing between Felixstowe and Europoort is a 
rapid three times daily. And, from marshalling yard to handling 
equipment and personnel. TFS have done everything to streamline 
their service at the terminal. 

TFS. The driver's mate. 


TboTmitpiiil Furry Service, 

25 WhitehaN, London. SW1. 
Phone: 01 930 2363 Telex 23402. 

WECANIAKEIT. 






More than 
just 

automobiles. 


More than two-thirds of the Volks- 
wagenwerk AG’s products are ex¬ 
ported. Of the world’s leading auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers, VW was the 
one to be the hardest hit by the 
changes in exchange rates: half of the 
VWs exported go to the USA. And 
Marks have become expensive — 
particularly in terms of the Dollar. 

In addition, the last few years have 
demanded much of VW. A new model 
policy was implemented. This meant 
that great use had to be made of our 
technical and financial resources. 

The company goal which takes the 
greatest priority is that of safeguarding 
its economic future and consequently 
the jobs of its employees. In the 
Federal Republic of Germany alone 
3 million workers depend on the auto¬ 
mobile industiy for their livelihood, 
either directly or indirectly. VWs arc 
produced in Brazil, Mexico, Australia, 
South Africa and Yugoslavia, as well 
as in the six German VW Plants and 
Nigeria will be added to this list 
shortly. In addition to this, subsidiary 


and sales companies both in and 
outsido Europe play their part in 
ensuring supplies of Volkswagens in 
more than 140 countries all over the 
world. In addition to the some 
200,000 people employed within the 
Group, thousands more are employed 
throughout the international VW 
Dealer Organisation, 

And some 5,000 suppliers from all over 
the world send vast quantities of 
material and components to a major 
customer of theirs — VW. 

Every commercial transaction has a 
deeper meaning behind it. Give and 
Take. VW represents an excellent 
example of what can be achieved 
through private enterprise. 

VW, however, that means something 
more than automobiles — human tres, 
something that transcends national 
boundaries, war on poverty and pri¬ 
mitive conditions and active support 
for social justice and equality of 
opportunity for all. 

In our opinion every positive develop¬ 
ment depends on partnership. 
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One good Mea led to another. 

A good idea in Canada led us to Frankfurt. 



Over 100 years ago, we saw 
Canada’s need for financial backing to 
develop her rich natural resources. That 
was our first good idea. It led to other 
good ideas in Frankfurt and in many 
other places in the world. Good ideas 
about trade, investment and international 
financing. 

Today we have over 1500 branches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and offices 
in Australia, Europe, Japan, London, the 
U.S.A. and throughout the Caribbean. 
We are one of the world's largest banks 
with over $14 billion in assets. 

We have seen a lot of small 
businesses become big businesses and a 
lot of good ideas become realities. 

If you have a good idea, come and 
talk to us. We know what good ideas can 
lead to. That’s how we became one of 
the world’s largest banks. 

For further information write to 
Dept. UE6, Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce, P.O Box 408,2 Lombard 
Street, London EC3P3EU, or our 
head office. Commerce Court, 

Toronto M5L1A2, Canada 



CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMCRCK 
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Mustard-keen but relaxed in Mainz, Bernhard Vogel (left): relaxed but anxious in Bonn, Carstens, Strauss and Kohl 


one of the CDU's top men, “but we 
have at least already done away with 
Barzel, and that is a start”. One’s im¬ 
pression of that statement is that a lot 
of water remains to run under the CDU- 
CSU bridge before the real leaders are 
known. 

Not one of these new CDU men is 
yet a compulsive leader. Herr Kohl has 
rejuvenated his party in the Rhineland 
P^atinate, and there is much talk in his 
mustard-keen CDU government in 
Mainz of a party thus rejuvenated at 
local level coming to power throughout 
Germany. The fact of the matter, and 
this is no insult, is. however, that the 
CDU remains in one highly important 
respect the party not of the present 
triumvirate, not of Erhard, or Kicsinger, 
let alone of the latest man to be pushed 
out, Herr Rainer Barzel. The CDU is 
the party still of Konrad Adenauer in 
this very important way: it is the party 
of Germany's institutions, of all those 
cements in German society which the 
Kaiser, the Weimar republic in its last 
years and post-war Germany under 
Adenauer used so tenaciously and 
adroitly in order to bind Germany to¬ 
gether. These cements are the Roman 
Catholic church, the “togetherness” 
aspects of the Evangelical Church 
(notably the organisation oftheA'/rc/iert- 
tag every two years), parental authority, 
respect for law, the heavily structured 
federal constitution, the maintenance 
of local state loyalties (like the princes 
in Metternich’s German fedciation). 
To these were added after the war the 
compact between unions, big business 
and government and the dream of 
event^ reunification with East Germany. 

All these cements have not yet dis- 
sdved, but they are undoubtedly in 


process of decay. Indeed the pickle which 
the CDU’s enlightened modern leaders 
find themselves in is that to a man they 
welcome the quite speedy decay during 
the 1960s of that characteristic German 
over-respect for authority. (One sample 
taken by Professor Poderecki of War¬ 
saw showed 66 per cent of Germans 
still ready to respect laws which seemed 
wicked or unjust, compared with 51 per 
cent of Americans, 47 per cent of 
Dutch, 45 per cent of Poles.) Yet the 
CDU knows tliat in welcoming a decline 
in respect for authority it is under¬ 
mining the bedrock of its own support, 
without yet having found anything to 
put in its place. Meanwhile Herr Brandt, 
a large .section of whose party openly 
challenges authority, still aims to be 
seen in Germany as the father figure. 
Listen to this exchange with one of the 
CDU’s new leaders: 

“Government as sueh”. said this CDU man, 
“is losing authoniy and every citizen feels it 
right down to village level”. 

“Do you regret lhal?” 

“Not a bit, It is long overdue”. 

“But it is losing you support?" 

“Yes, that is the snag”. 

In retrospect one can see the whole 
of last year’s debate over the Ost 
politik treaties as the most vivid illus 
tration of the CDU’s dilemma. To the 
bitter end, even including a constitu¬ 
tional near-crisis, the party was forced 
to oppose the treaties. It did so on the 
pretext of attacking the terms of the 
treaties themselves which were, as a 
result of the eagerness of Herr Brandt 
and Herr Egon Bahr (until recently 
his chief strategist in the Ostpolitik), 
open to attack. But, like the Labour 
party’s stand against entry to the EEC 
in Britain, the CDU was also usin^ the 
terms as a cover to defend principles 


which its Icadersliip no longer actually 
believed in. The CDU-CSU had to 
defend these principles in order to 
protect itself from its fundamentalist 
wings. As on so many issues at home 
and abroad it had to show that it was 
still, to use the more apt French word 
in place of the English, Germany's 
party of conservateurs —guardians 
of the all-absorbing belief in eventuid 
unity which had helped to resurrect 
Germany after the war. 

Adenauer’s credo had been eventual 
reunification with East Germany, an 
aim to be achieved not over time by 
being matey, as current SPD fashion 
has it, but by rigorous refusal by all 
the western allies to deal with East 
Germany on any terms. , It was already 
apparent to the present generation m 
CDU leaders even by the early 1960s 
that this belief must soon be buried as 
a liability in domestic politics—indeed 
it was interests close to the CDU which 
took the lead in showing that this western 
version of Abgrengzung (closing the 
frontier) was nonsense. Big business 
vigorously pushed open the door Idt 
ajar by the free trade arrangements 
between east and west. Business thus 
no longer had any special interest in 
reunification with East Germany, but 
on the contrary, began to view the Hall- 
stein doctrine of keeping East Germany 
in diplomatic quarantine as, if anything, 
an impediment to opening other trade 
doors with the rest of communist eastern 
Europe. 

After its confession of weakness by 
building the Berlin wall in 1961, the 
reputation of the East Goman Dono- 
cratic Republic (GDR) inside West 
Germany paradoxically flourished. 
Its collapse became less likely with each 
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Energy: 

We are one of the largest energy 
producers in West Germany: 

We produce electricity by means of 
atomic energy, natural gas, oil 
and coal and we produce mineral 
oil products such as petrol 
(for cars as well as aeroplanes) 
and fuel oils. 

Chemicals: 

We aro also active in the produc¬ 
tion of plastics, fertilizers and 
organic chemicals. 

Glass: 

We are rated among the large 
bottle glass manufacturers in 
Germany. We make glass for beer, 
wine an(^ baby foods etc. 

Trade/traffic: 

We also deal with many vitally 
essential goods. We are engaged 
in storing and transporting goods 
by inland shipping routes and 
by road. 


Our turnover in 1972 was £ 1.800 mill. In the first six 
months 1973 it rose by 11.4%. In 1973 we shall again 
invest approximately £ 300 mill. We would be only 
too pleased to supply you with further information 
about our activities. Please write to: VESA AG, 

4000 Dusseldorf 1, Postfach 8208, West Germany. 


VEBA 

Shares in day-to-^lay living 
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passing month. One by one the props 
of Adenauer’s policy fell away. In 1965 
the Evangelical Church, long a hawk for 
reunification, eflectively admitted, in its 
memorandum on refugees, that this was 
no longer a primary demand. Long 
before that the various refugee political 
parties had disintegrated, their leaders 
deserting to or switching between the 
major parties. Indeed it is a remarkable 
fact that the voting habits of refugees 
from the eas.!, although sternly CDU for 
about the first four years after arrival 
in West Germany, have always con¬ 
formed thereafter to the sociological 
voting patterns of the rest of the West 
German electorate- unlike the cast 
European refugees to America who start 
out as reactionary machine Democrats 
m the big cities and remain doggedly so, 
resisting all change, for the rest of their 
lives. 

Acceptance in West Germany of the 
GDR began to grow alongside growing 
support for the SPD. At the same time 
the fresh leadership of the FDP under 
Herr SchecI consciously shed its am 
servative wing to the CDU. It risked 
electoral destruction by doing so, but 
in retrospect it played a decisive part 
by, in the words of a recent study by 
Mr W. H. Paterson, “softening its anti 
communism more quickly than the two 
major parties". It is this changing cast 
of opinion in Germany, for bettci or 
worse, which has bothered the CDU, 
split between its role as guardian of the 
Adenauer beliefs and its need to move 
with the times. Thus, according to a 
Princeton siudy b> Mr J. Korbcl, the 
partition of Germany was considered 
“intolerable" in 1956 by 52 per cent 
of West Geimans. and in 1962 (alter 
the Berlin wall was built) by 61 percent. 
But by 1965 the proportion had dropped 
to 38 per cent, and by 1966 to 22 per 
cent: hardly a rousing cheer for the cross 
to which the CDU, by then in opposition, 
was still to find itself nailed in the 
Bundestag in 1972. 

America ratted 

In Germany such dilemmas are not 
easily escaped. The Cierman electorate 
is undoubtedly the best informed and 
best educated in Europe. To judge 
simply by a comparison of newspapers 
and televison programmes the grasp 
of issues by German public opinion 
is well ahead of America's too. It is 
quite likely, therefore, that Adenauer’s 
policy of conserving the cement, the 
dream of reunification, had been chased 
from the voters’ hearts by the mid-1960s 
not only as a result of domestic politics 
but as a result of the highly publicised 
fading of the Atlantic allegiance to re¬ 
unification as well. Put bluntly, America 


ratted. 

Despite John Kennedy's aberriltion 
at the Brandenburg gate—‘7c^ hin ein 
Berliner ”—his administration in fact 
began the fatal American policy of 
pursuing So-called detente with the cast 
despite the continuing division of Ger 
many. “It had been one of Adenauer’s 
major diplomatic successes", say.s Mr 
Paterson, “to get a commitment from 
the western allies that any detente would 
be predicated on a solution of the 
German question”. Yet with Adenauer 
not even in his grave, the matter of 
Germany was not mentioned in Presi 
dent Johnson’s “building bridges" 
speech of October, 1966. The Adenauer 
Hallstein doctrine was by then, and in 
the eyes of a growing number of West 
Germans had been for some while, 
patently dead. Even in 1955 only 58 per 
per cent of Germans (according to 
Korbel) thought that America favoured 
reunification. By 1969, even before 
the enunciation of the Nivon doctrine 
at Guam, belief in America’s determina 
tion to unify Germany was held by only 
37 per cent. 

Adenauer’s failure lives with his 
party and with Germany still. Henry 
Kissinger has written of Bismarck (as 
he mav yet have to write of himselO 
having “left a heritage of unassimilated 
greatness". Mr Kissinger meant by 
this that Bismarck left inadequate in 
stitutions to perpetuate the work of a 
single man Adenauer's tragedy was that 
too. But even with the requisite in,stitu 
tions to carry it on, Adenauer’s policy, 
unlike Bismarck’s, would not have sur 
vived because of a terrible flaw. 
Adenauer held fast for a losing policy 
of reunification. Yet in full sight of his 
electorate he allowed him.self to be 
steam-rollered by de Gaulle over his 
other, at that time much more winnable, 
policy of binding Germany into a unified 
west European union. Germany has 
therefore got neither reunification nor 
west European union and its citizens 
know it. The significance here of this 
failure in Europe is its effect on Ger¬ 
many’s internal politics. “Whenever I 
need to raiseacheeronthehustings",says 
one of the CDU’s new triumvirate cyni¬ 
cally, “1 mention western Europe". But 
the moment for that old view of Europe 
has passed, and the electorate knows that 
it was the CDU, clinging to past values, 
which first let it pass. 

Any number of CDU partisans are now 
ready to giy^ the party advice. Thus: 

The CDU-CSU would do well to ponder, tioi to 

stand pat by insisting on the big “C" m its 

initials, or to wait for the social-liberal coalition 

to put a foot wrung One ranmit trust to one's 

adversaries. 

So wrote Johannes Gross in the Frank¬ 
furter Algemeine Zeitung this summer. 


In fact that advice, or the last part of it, 
is nonsense. The CDU will doubtless 
regain power or a share in it, one day, 
and It will do so largely from people’s 
impatience with the other side. Govern 
ments do lose elections. But Herr Gross 
is right that the stand pat image has to 
go. It IS a chastening thought that in the 
last election the only significant net gain 
across the board by the CDU was of 
about a million votes from the dregs of 
the nco na/i NPD and other fringe 
parties. 

Whose leash on the SPD7 

Where votcis want< J an alternative 
to social democracy in 1972 they turned 
not to the CDU but to the FDP— 
entrusting it. so to speak, with a leash 
to keep the SPD’s left wing leanings 
in check. Thus a year ago the FDP 
won three times as many votes as it lost 
to the CDU eSU, and twice as many 
as it lost to the SPD. Moreover it made 
Its best gains among SPD workers 
moving into service jobs and into the 
new middle class - the very class which 
the German economy must spawn a 
great many more of very soon if its 
economy is nut to become industrially 
muscle-bound. 

> For the moment Herr Walter Scheel’s 
FDP is playing a more real part in 
German politics than is Mr Jeremy 
Thorpe’s Liberal party in Britain. Its 
ministers in the government arc tough, 
with clear national policies, notably 
on domestic affairs, that mark them 
from their SPD colleague.s. They are, 
Herr Schcel himself as foreign minis¬ 
ter, plus the ministers of agriculture 
(the redoubtable losef Ertl), economics 
and the interior. Herr Scheel’s influence 
m government and foreign policy has in 
particular grown dramatically. The party 
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is not trading on local community issues 
and general impatience with big-party 
politics, but on national issues in which 
people see it playing a real part. During 
the 1960s its leaders, and its younger 
members (who play a more intellectually 
useful role than Britain's young 
Liberals), risked extinction at the polls 
(where a party has to get at least S per 
cent in order to be allowed parliamen 
tary scats) in order to drag the party 
into the mainstream. The CDU. by 
contrast, seemed only to hark back. 

, Where now? The CDU has three 
possible hopes to stir up caution and 
thus votes lor itself in Germany again. 


Another Czechoslovakia would be a 
useful windfall; but the likelihood of 
that lies beyond the scope of this survey. 
Inflation, beyond the control of any 
simply national government but unpopu¬ 
lar all the same, will surely undo Herr 
Brandt if it is not brought to heel. But, 
third, the CDU looks for its victories 
not from weariness of office within the 
government but from active alarm among 
voters at the contaminating heresies of 
its so-called left wing. It is time then 
to discuss that uniquely German phen¬ 
omenon, bastard child of university 
turmoil, which has so far not been men¬ 
tioned by name—the Jusos. 


So wise, so young? 


Only two of Germany’s great cities 
swung against Herr Brandt in the general 
election last year. Tliey were Munich 
and Frankfurt. (Two lesser places, Bonn 
and Stuttgart, also bucked the trend 
but for special reasons that make them 
less instructive.) No doubt attaches 
to why it was that Munich and Frankfurt 
transferred votes from the SPD to the 
CDU CSU. when the rest of the country 
was marching the other way. In the 
public mind these two cities, respectively 
Germany's southern boom town and its 
financial capital, are hot-beds of the 
SPD's far left. And that means, in most 
people's view, that the SPD city govern¬ 
ments in Munich and Frankfurt are 
either run or rigged by the young social¬ 
ists—■ywrt^>sor/V///.s7t'«. or Jusos for short. 

This fear of the Jusos is overdone, 
both locally and nationally. But fact 
number one is that this fear exists— 
and indeed has grown substantially 
jince the 1972 election—and is a major 
;Ioud over his party’s future which 
ierr Brandt must dispel or lose votes. 



The anti SPD swing in Munich and 
Frankfurt was one clear warning to 
him from the electorate. The rise of 
the FDP as a makeweight in the rest 
of Germany was another. Fact number 
two is that the Jusos. although probably 
now past their peak, provide the most 
fascinating political phenomenon in 
modern Germany—the picture of an 
epic ideological wrangle in full spate 
inside the party which dominates 
government. 

Such fights for the soul of a major 
political party in modern times have 
invariably taken place in opposition, 
not during the years of power. One 
thinks of Gaitskcll, of the British 
Lal'K)ur party today, of the Tory gener¬ 
ation of the late 194()s. of Mr Heath 
in 1966-70. of the German SPD itself 
swinging towards an acceptance of the 
mixed economy and the EEC in the late 
1950s and early 1960s; in America one 
thinks of Kennedy, of Goldwater, of 
McGovern. Disasters and triumphs in 
party history, none of these struggles 
has teen fought out in power. 

Herr Scheel’s liberal FDP is also 
heavily influenced at present by its own 
new left. But in the SDP such struggles 
have a longer history. Herr Brandt 
himself left the mainstream of his party 
during the 1930s along with the splinter 
socialist workers party in protest against 
the compromises with power being made 
by the party during the Weimar republic. 
He believes in and tolerates dissent as 
such—so long as it does not go as far 
as the SHB student group in the uni¬ 
versities. It is a difficult line to draw. 
“The salt in our soup”, is how he has 
described the Jusos, only adding: “We 
must make sure that they do not salt 
our soup too much”—one of many 
graphic metaphors fed to Herr Brandt 
during the late 196()s by his volcanic 
friend in Berlin days, the mithor 
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Giinther Grass. 

Unlike the British Labour party, 
the SPD has from its beginnings been a 
party of education and debate. The 
German SPD fostered the trade union 
movement, not the other way round 
as occurred in the British labour move¬ 
ment. Its parliament^ discipline may 
be tight; but its instinctive reaction to 
theological debate is to permit it. 
This tolerance at the top in the federal 
party has been one factor in allowing 
the Jusos to turn into the left-wing 
pressure group which—at least on some 
definitions of “left-wing”—^they now are. 
Another open door has been the SPD’s 
membership policy which asks few 
questions. Just sign up and pay the 
dues and you’re in. 

In four years before the last election 
the SPD increased its membership by 
nearly half, the great part of the new¬ 
comers being young. The party now 
has nearly a million members, and 
30 per cent of these are Jusos. It is 
important for outsiders to realise that 
to be a Juso is not to have joined some 
self-appointed pressure group—a Pest 
or a Tribune—inside the SPD. If you 
are under 35 years old and a member 
of the SPD that automatically makes 
you a young socialist. Once you are 
over 35 you are a young socialist, a 
Juso. no longer. 

No one really knows how many of 
these automatic Jusos are leftish in 
their views—the old hard-liners in the 
SPD swear it is no more than 10 per cent. 
The Juso leadership claims that it forms 
the great bulk of its membership. The 
probable answer is that it all depends 
on the issue at stake. Under their present 
leaders the Jusos are a movement which 
is political to its finger-tips. Like the 
university radicals, the movement picks 
its issues and then concentrates its 
fire. It is formidably pragmatic, ready 
to trim when power beckons. But its 
public image is quite the reverse— 
of a nest of radicals bent on subverting 
the SPD wholesale and with it the govern¬ 
ment of Germany. “We feel”, says 
one young man in Munich, “understood 
by the party, even though they have 
cracked down so heavily on us of late. 
But among the public at large our good 
reputation seems to be a lost cause”. 

Two reasons for this are not hard to 
find. The Jusos are not active in the 
politics of Germany’s beleaguered 
universities, and their professional 
links with Spartakus or the SHB are 
both outlawed and minimal. But in the 
public mind the Jusos nonetlieless (a) 
employ the same classic committee 
room tactic as do the student radicals 
of block-voting and hectoring their way 
wherever possible into minority power; 
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Tradeburg 

Baseburg 

Centreburg 

Newsburg 

Funburg 



Whatburg? 


Hamburg trade, industrial and congress centre, 
Ideally located for access to Europe. 

Germany’s biggest port Home of some of the 
world's largest import and export houses. 

Great number of banks and insurance companies. 
The right place to base operations. 


A focal point of road, rail, air and sea 
routes. West Germany’s press capital and centre 
of broadcasting and film production. Elegant 
shopping streets, picturesque lake in city centre, 
Hagenbeck’s Zoo, world famous opera house, 
night life with all the trimmings ■" that’s Hamburg 
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ARE YOU MISSING our ON THE MBZOGSIORNO? 

Cfioosmg the nglil locdlion tor expansion is a major lest of a businessman's ability — assuming, of course, 
that he has the information he needs If he doesn't, even the most able man may overlook the best site 
It you are planning to expand industrial or tourist activities in Europe, tor instance, it might make a difference 
to know that in Ualy'b MEZZOGIORNO you won’t iiave to recruit foreign labour Them is plenty available on 
Ihe spot. Wi why not employ our workers at home where they are more content and it's rhifaper for you rather 
than, as is likely elsewhern in furope'' 

Odds are also that it winildn l he irielevani to know that in the MEZZOGIORNO you won't have io pul up 
with short, chilly and rainy ihiys filled with fog or smog Our sun isn’t shy about shining 
The MEZZOGIORNO is nghi where both Europps. Fast and Woat. meet the Mediterranean and can offer sub- 
^t.lntlal inceiitivos a ten-ymir exemption from corporate income taxes, for example, or soft loans and cash 
tiriints up to nt your lixoci investment costs 

Sn why not qei all the uilnrmatioii yon nidy need on the MEZZOGIORNO as a possible lorHlion It's free, has 
MU ‘ttimis .ill.H’hpd Mild il you desirif will be given on a strictly confidential basis by 
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and (b) they employ the same rigorous, 
e^austing and, to tmy German in his 
slippers, frankly terrifying neo-marxist 
dialectic to argue for what they want. 

Indeed most of the top Jusos are 
either university men, researchers and 
assistant professors, or at least tncy are 
intellectu^s, members of the thinking 
middle-class. Both the radical student 
movement, which opted for power by 
Stalinism, and the Jusos, who opted for 
powe. through the party system, grew 
out of Apo, the so-called “extra parlia 
mentary opposition” to the grand coali 
tion of Herr Brandt's predecessor as 
chancellor, Herr Kiesingcr. Apo members 
first started the new ball rolling when they 
seized control of the Munich Jusos in 
1969. Within months the rest of the 
Juso machine had been taken over. 
The Juso pockets of strength are 
invariably in university towns. What 
the student radicals had done to tired 
old university profes.surs in the univer¬ 
sities, the new Juso leaders now did 
first to the Juso organisation itself and 
then, at speed, to the tired old stalwarts 
of SPD committee rooms. 

Young socialists of leftward per 
suasion flooded into the party after 
1969. SPD caucus rooms in selected 
districts were overpowered often 
because the older trade unionists and 
committee men, who might have mam 
tained their majority had they only con 
tinned to turn up, could not stand the 
late hours and snap votes, all that high 
flown talk and the bullying. They went 
home, like those professors at Marburg, 
leaving the natural minority of the 
young to become the majority. Only 
recently has the party establishment 
begun to coax them and chivvy them 
back again. 

The Jusos are not working alone. 
The left wing of the party also has 
its normal share of oldies and one-time 
Jusos now over 35. For convenience 
this coalition of the left can be called 
the Juso-group. On clear issues, such 
as real estate reform, these people have 
voted and organised together. In the 
party as a whole they form under a 
quarter. But the nearer one reaches 
to the local party level the more stnx 
ing Juso-group achievements becorne. 
This is because German political parties 
(notably the SPD) arc organised very 
much as the Democratic party is 
organised in America. 

Party power is established through 
an ascending superstructure of con 
ferences (like American ward meetings, 
state conventions and so on up). The 
bottom end of this is the “local” 
("Ortsverein‘% the day to-day working 
unit covering about 2,000 people ot 
less. This elects an executive board. 


Party stalwarts look the same everywhere 

and it is this board which protases a 
list of deputies to attend meetings of 
the next rung up, the city or country 
area, the ""Unter hezlrk”. The list pro 
posed by the board must be elected in 
Its entirety, or, as the Americans say, 
as a slate. It should be immediately 
apparent that gaining control of the 
executive board, an casv matter in 
ill attended Orisverein meetings, can be 
decisive. The German system of electing 
slates of delegates in toto is deliber 
ately designed, it would appear, tc 
favour any determined minority capable 
of seizing hold of the vital power to 
nominate the lists. Delegates from the 
llnter-bezirk are elected to the shire 
conference or '•^Bezirlc", a key level 
employing its own staff, collecting 
dues and so on. From here delegates 
go up to regional Bezirk, and so to 
the national SPD convention such as 
the one held at Hanover last May. 

The lift stops here 

No wonder, then, that Juso-group power 
is most striking up to the midway 
Bezirk level of selected party nerve 
centres like Frankfurt, but less well 
represented above that or in govern 
ment itself. At the state and federal 
levels Juso delegates are quickly out 
numbered by conservative backwoods 
men. In towns like Offenbach or 
Wiesbaden the Jusos have an effective 
stranglehold on city policy. But even 
in their two spectacular areas of influ 
ence, Munich and Frankfurt, their real 
influence is in fact much stronger in the 
party than in the city government. 


In Frankfurt, for instance, the Juso 
group probably has up to 60 per cent 
of delegates to both the broad F'rankfurt 
area Bezirk and to the Frankfurt city 
Vnter Itezirk itself- even as much as 
80 per cent on some community issues. 
An engaging Juso lady with red hair 
and rejoicing in the name of Heidi 
Weizorek ZeuI, is chairman of the 
Bezirk.' 

The picture in the Frankfurt city 
government, however, is quite different. 
The SPD controls over half of the 
Frankfurt assembly without any help 
from the I’DP, but well under half 
of this SPD majority could remotely 
be called left wing. As for the mayor, 
the famous “Dynamite” Rudi Arndt, 
and his town council, the left forms 
a minority here too. In Munich the 
Juso group is similarly weaker in 
government than in the party. If the 
Jusos try to block a city discussion, 
the SPD old timers simply combine 
with the FDP and CSU to defeat them 
wherever necessary. 

The upshot is that a great deal of 
left wing heat inside the kKal Frank¬ 
furt and Munich parties rarely gets 
translated into light at the city level. 
This gives the SPD the worst of both 
worlds—its elected representatives 
are seen by voters to be under intense 
pressure Horn the left, and frequently 
to be outvoted at party meetings, yet 
government goes on being immobile 
with Its toes dug in, if anything even 
more conservative than before. This 
lack of Juso punch when the momeiA 
arrives for local government decision 
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is one factor which threatens the Juso- 
group with decline. 

The contrast between the popular 
reputation of the Jusos and what actu- 
dly happens in government is clearest 
in the key issues of these party wars, 
which almost always take place over 
urban renewal and blight. In Munich 
the Juso-group won a fight inside the 
party to stop slum clearance to make 
•way for the new headquarters of the 
celebrated European patent authority; 
they wanted the existing housing to be 
upgraded for low income families 
instead. This stand was adopted over 
whelmingly as official SPD party policy, 
whereupon the SPD led Munich govern 
ment ignored it; the Huro|)ean patent 
office, bringing in prestige and tax 
revenue, will go ahead. This is only 
the best known of a succession of 
battles fought by the Munich Juso 
group to upgrade housing and to pre 
vent business taking over the city centre. 
In Fiunkfurt there have been .similar 
attempts to badger the city governments 
into halting Rachmanism and into 
slowing down moves to evict scjuatters, 

Frankfurt's version of the Munich 
patent office affair concerns the A SO 
trunk road which is supposed to cross 
a dense northern district of Frankfurt. 
By a comfortable majority the Juso 
dominated SPD conference voted to 
resist the building of the road where 
upon the mayor, I lerr Arndt,immediately 
washed Ins hands of the affair so that, 
without Frankfurt city opposition, the 
road can now presumably go ahead. 


The boss turns nasty 

Herr Arndt is an interesting case, a 
man once supported by the Jusos as 
a worthy carrier of the nickname 
Dynamite, yet together with Herr Fred 
Zander (a junior minister in Bonn) 
now waging a ruthless war for the 
support of Frankfurt party workers 
by blackguarding Juso candidates to 
party boards. Thus far, this campaign 
has been counter productive. But Herr 
Arndt's apparent change from friend 
to foe of the left in fact represents 
little more than a bending to the real 
itics of power. The same has happened 
to many Juso office holders. For 
instance, the mayor of Hanover (where 
mayors have little power, on the British 
pattern) is a man still in his 20s but 
rapidly learning. As a local Hanover 
union chieftain says: “Jusos in power 
soon learn that an egg boils at one 
hundred degrees". 

These party fights do the SPD no 
good. Herr Hans Jochen Vogel is a 
heavyweight in the SPD, now minister 
of housing and public works in Bonn 
and a possible successor one day to 
Herr Brandt. (He is also, interestingly, 
the elder brother of the CDU education 
minister in Mainz, Herr Bernhard 
Vogel, a distinguished example, like the 
von Weizsackcr family, of a number 
of German political families which 
went different ways during the early 
years of reconstruction after the war.) 
This elder Herr Vogel is boss of the 
Munich SPD where he was mayor for 
12 years until, almost literally, he was 



Heavyweight Vogel, hammering middleweights like Strasser and Weizorek-Zeul 


hounded out by Munich’s Jusos. The 
two counter-attacks which Herr Vogel, 
together with his henchman, the present 
mayor of Munich, Herr Georg Krona- 
witter, has launched on the Jusos— 
bitter, personalised and divisive— 
bring him little credit. But they have 
been effective. The Munich Jusos are 
clearly running scared ahead of this 
winter's party elections; the old stal¬ 
warts are returning to SPD political 
committee rooms; and Herr Vogel’s 
recipe of furious personal attack, thor¬ 
oughly disapproved of by every reason¬ 
able SPD voice including Herr Brandt’s, 
is nevertheless gaining ground near the 
top in Bonn. It is music in the ears, 
needless to say, of the party’s right 
wing led by Herr Helmut Schmidt and 
Herr Lebei, his successor as minister 
of defence. 

It will be important for the future 
of the SPD that the Vogel method of 
tempering the Jusos is not followed 
elsewhere in the party. The present 
Juso leadership is hard headed and 
gifted. To lose them by disillusion or 
by hounding them out would be a 
tragedy. Their origin as a party force 
is not in the national slogans which 
have made them famous but in urban 
community politics—best illustrated 
in a tract composed by their present 
leader, Wolfgang Roth, “Community 
politics for whom?” Herr Roth’s 
little book makes the simple point that 
SPD city governments in Germany 
(like Labour town councils in Britain 
and Democratic party Tammany halls 
in America) have brought few benefits 
over conservative CDU ones. Both 
have bowed equally low to the require¬ 
ment of gaining more tax revenue and 
both have therefore accelerated the 
exodus of people by importing into big 
towns silent glass office blocks, com¬ 
muter roads and industrial pollution. 

How little the Jusos are yet a truly 
national movement is illustrated by their 
leadership. Few of their local leaders 
can afford to go into national Juso 
politics. Two of their leading triumvirate, 
Herr Roth and Herr Johannes Strasser, 
are from that important sideshow—bu( 
a sideshow nonetheless—Berlin. The 
third of this tiiu. Hen Roth’s predeces¬ 
sor, Herr Karsten Vogt, saw much 
of his Frankfurt base eroded while he 
was away on national Juso business. 
Frau Weizorek-ZeuI has been hotly 
tipped to succeed Herr Roth, but shows 
some reluctance to quit her own Frank¬ 
furt power base in order to do so. Juso 
power comes from harnessing inside the 
SPD that local frustration vote which 
has been deserting the two big parties 
in Britain. But in Germany each vote 
won seems to frighten two others away. 
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The young don't like I ebei end Schmidt 


The realities of power 


What is It then that is so frightening 
about the Jusos, beyond their unpleasant 
strong arm committee room tactics- 
tactics reminiscent of so many success 
ful cfTorls in German history to destroy 
tolerance? Is it perhaps what Heme once 
remarked, that Germans have an un 
happy tendency to sec their problems 
in apocalyptic terms? Listen to one 
of the bright young hopes among SPD 
Lander ministers: 

Fhc oklei people aie \acciiiatal against 
diseases like Stalin and Hitler. But a >^hole 
vounger generation in Germany is not Tlic 
Jusos don't approve of the GDR (hast 
German)) but they are quite open minded 
about U foi instance they point out that its 
school system is bctici in some respects than 
ouis In the GDR investment can be planned. 
After the uai ihev nd themselves over there 
a great deal more ihoioughly than wc did of 
the No/i hangers on The \oung men approve 
of that They appiovc of what Atlende tried 
to do in Chile, and in the same bicath, they 
understand what Russia did in the Dubcck 
aflatt 

Listen to one of the Juso's outstanding 
strategists: 

Our- message is that scvialism not |ust social 
dcnocrac) but real stvciahsm - is reasonable. 
Some i>f mv wilder colleagues want industries 
to l>e “stKialiscd” by being taken over 
cxdusivciv at the local level, with local worker 
ownership, tontiol and investment planning. 

I tell them this is unrealistic We must 
siK'uilisc banks, insurance and select industncs 
like Lhemicnls and steel by slate ownership 
combined 'Mth local worker participation 
giving them lelutive aiitonomv over invest 
menl decisions Wc do not want the sort of 
rigid GDR ccnlial control adviicatcd b> the 
DKP (comnuinist p^irt)) Wr rc|cct that totally. 

- Wc have won two of our earliest points-- wc 
^ tine gill recognition of the GDR which once 
time even bgon Rahr accused us of 


being l(x> forward in pushing And we wcie 
l>rophcts on the need for real estate reform 
winch even old Vogel supports and which is 
now the subject of a government bill that 
everyone else supports too Our next targets 
are (1) socialisation of select industncs, (2) 
wliat wc call “investment steering" for alt 
industry, ind fgreater worker control. 

But what, one then asks this famous 
strategist, about the FDP, Herr Brandt’s 
liberal a)alition partners who surely will 
not tolerate this sort of policy? 

One ol our tasks is precisely to show people 
the altcmatiye of real socialism, so that they 
realise what a govcmmcnl without the FDP 
would be like Ttie FDP themselves cannot go 
over ti> the CDIJ Then whole raison d’etre, 
as watchdog on us, would be lost if they left 
the coalition and then vote would, I predict, 
diop straight below S pei cent With the FDP 
no longer silting tm our tails, people would 
rather vote CDll 

These young men are at their most 
impressive when calculating the realities 
of power. As for their not ions of socialism, 
only the land of Erhard and Karl 
Schiller would find anything very 
shocking in them. The main banks are 
state-owned in Prance, the steel industry 
in Britain, chemicals plus a great deal 
else in Italy. Japan’s government exer¬ 
cises heavy control over all industrial 
investment decisions. Germany’s con¬ 
servative unions, the chief foes of the 
Jusos inside the SPP, are themselves 
pushing for national committees to vet 
all major investment decisions by private 
industry (for example in the hard- 
pressed Carman aluminium industry) 
and this is an issue on which Herr 
Brandt has described himself as to die 
left of most of his parly. As for worker 
control, that is hardly a Juso preserve 


in the country of Mitbestimmung (the 
presence of worker representatives on 
company supervisory boards) and 
workers^ councils incorporated by law 
(see page SO) - although the Jusos see 
both these as worker sell-outs to big 
business not as true workei control. 

What is different and alarming about 
the Jusos is the language in which they 
express their wishes and the definite 
impression, correct for many of the 
lower down activists, this gives that 
their eventual aim is to create a West 
German state near in practice to the 
GDR. “Certainly”, says a leading guru 
of the Jusos, now well over 35, “the 
political frontiers in this party arc not 
stable for the next few years. But the 
Jusos are democrats and they arc 
completely inununised against centralised 
manipulation along GDR lines”. 

Wnat also frightens people about the 
Jusos is their single-mind^ use of the 
institutions to gain power First the 
party machines and local politics, now 
perhaps the people and national politics 
as well. That is the fear. All the publicity 
at the last party conference in Hanover 
went to Herr Brandt’s fierce speech 
putting Karsten Vogt in his place. But 
behind the smokescreen of apparent 
defeat the left wing emerged from that 
conference having ousted Helmut 
Schmidt as chairman of the party’s 
study group on economic policy (in 
favour of the more sympathetic Hanover 
politician, Herr Peter von Ocrt/cn) and 
with over one-third of the places on the 
party’s executive board. “We are,” 
says Wolfgang Roth, “the SPD of the 
1980s”. And in a party which, by law, 
may not be financed by obstructive and 
domineering trade unions casting block 
votes to keep the young men out, Herr 
Roth could yet be ri^ht. 

If Herr Roth is right, it is this corres 
pendent’s guess that it will be only 
because the Jusos have in the mean- 
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AFTER YOU’VE READ 
'mROUGHTHIS 
survey; READ THIS 
IV\GE AGAIN. 


Below you’ll find the new 
Frankfurt address of Richard Ellis, 
International Chartered Surveyors 
and Property Consultants. 

And as ideas and opportunities, 
industrial, commercial and financial 
form in your mind as you study the 
articles that are included here, we 
think you may well find it useful at 
the end of the day to have our name 
and address at your fingertips. 


Whether you’re already 
established in Germany, or are 
venturing there for the first time, 
it’s reassuring to have 
Richard Ellis on your side. 

Richard Ellis, 

Rhein-Main Center, 16th Floor, 
Bockenheimer Landstrasse 51-53, 

6000 Frankfurt am Main. 

Tel: 72 07 66 Telex: 416560 

® Richard Ellis 







There’s not another market 
in the world like Asia, and 
The Hongkong Bank Group knows it best. 


200 branches in Asia alone. 

The Hongkong Bank Group, whose head office 
was established in Hong Kong in 1865, now has 
360 branches and representative offices through¬ 
out Asia, the Middle East and in many other 
exjuntries in the world. 

The intematkmal hank with 
Asian expertise. 

Unlike other international banks. The Hong¬ 
kong Bank Group started in Asia and as Asia 
developed into a booming, consuming third 
world, the Bank has developed its services and 
facilities to meet the needs of rapid economic 
growth. 

One of the world’s biggest banks. 

With assets exceeding £2,790,000,000 T he Hong¬ 
kong Bank Group offers resources that are 
matched by few banks outside New York or 
London. It is that size, and the spectacular but 
steady growth that preceded it, that has resulted 
in The Hongkong Bank Group being a key 
financial link in some of the most important 
transactions between East and West. 


Hong Kong Harbour: One of the 
^world's busiest ports where about £S million 
worth of cargo is loaded or unloaded 
every day. And one of the few places 
where stately Junks work side by side 
with modern container vessels. 


For further information 
contact one of these branches: 

THEHONGKONGANDSHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION; 

Head Office: 

I Queen’s Road Cential, Hong Kong. 
Germany: 

Neuer Jungfernstieg 20, f lamburg 36. 

United Kingdom: 

9Gracechurch Street, London EC3V ODU 
and 123 Pall Mall, London SWIY 5EA 
France: 

25 A venue dcs Cha mps Elysces, Paris, 8 erne. 
MERCANTILE BANKLIMITED: 

Head office: 

I Queen’s Road Central, Hong Kong. 

THE BRITISH BANK OF 
THEMIDDLEEAST; 

Head Office: 

20 Abchurch Lane, London EC4N 7AV 

Switzerland: 

P.O. Box 352,1211 Geneva 11, Stand. 



THE HONGMOVG BANK GROUP 

360 branches in 37 countries. 



If our 747 can t swallow your 
freight, we’ll eat our hats. Ws can 
say that we’re still the only airline 
in the world with a 747 Jumbo 
that is dedicated to haul nothing 
but freight. Which is quite a 
mouthful. 100 tons worth. If you’ve 
ever shipped a printing press to 
America or a textile machine, 
you’ll know what we’re talking 
about. If it were not for all our 
passenger business, we would be 
known as top freight sp^ialists. 

It wouldn’t surprise us, with all the 
freight experts we employ. People 
who install new systems like our 
through-pallet handling. People 
who really know freight. Who built 
the largest network of air freighters 
in the world. And who are at your 
disposal. 

Lufthansa 

the more you fly 
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/f s getting hard to relax on the Rhine 


time cut their cloth, as Herr Roth and 
his top colleagues already do in every 
frank private conversation, to the 
realities of public acceptance and power. 
They want, when all is said, to inhertt 
a running machine, not an SPD brought 
down in ruins. Further, the Jusos are 
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inspired by young men of the middle 
class and the people they shock are 
also very largely members of a middle 
class which, perhaps for the first time 
in modern Germany since 1848, is 
finally coming into its own. For the 
first time we may be witnessing a 
polarisation which can take place 
without blowing Germany up. But that 
will depend on something rather impor 
tant not happening. 

Never put too much faith in any so 
called middle class, least of all Ger 
many's which is still largely a handsomely 
paid working class near in time and lack 
of breadth to the leaner days of forty 
years ago. The fuse of tolerance is 
short in Germany—witness its police 
men during any civil disturbance even 
today. A coincidence of depression and 
radicalism in Germany could quickly 
strip all those Mercedes-owners of 
the gloss on their cars. 

After national politics, say the Jusos, 
the shop floor. They talk, much as Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit talked in 1968, about 
radicalising the workers. They are trying 
to infiltrate as teachers into the newly 
promoted sabbatical schools for shop 
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stewards. They are active among 
migrant workers. Tliey have worked 
hard to make this a hot autumn and 
winter of wild cat strikes. But the credit 
for labour unrest can hardly be granted 
to them—not yet anyway. The hot 
autumn and the preparation for today's 
tough wage bargaining has been, they 
admit, only an illustration of their 
argument that Germany's market 
economy, the system of western big 
business capitalism, will no longer work 
if left unfettered. It was Germany’s 
inflation which upset German workers 
this year, not Juso rhetoric about why it 
happened. But a few' more years of such 
unhappy coincidences would serve the 
SPD's cool'hcaded hotl>cads very well. 

That reassuring feeling that at last 
Germany's middle and working classes 
can cope with anger and debate (as they 
have done magnificently so far) with¬ 
out running amok will therefore depend 
on two things: it will depend immediately 
on the father figure image of Herr 
Brandt, and it will depend beyond that 
on the ability of Germany's economy to 
go on delivenng wealth despite the 
shocks which are in store. 


The man in the 

The man in the middle of this uproai 
is Herr Willy Brandt. Between 1969 
and 1972 Herr Brandt’s “confidence 
rating”—a public opinion poll on 
whether or not voters felt confident 
of him as chancellor—rose from 23 
per cent to 45 per cent. Together with 
the SPD’s handsome packaging, the 
increased respect for Herr Brandt helped 
handsomely in the 1972 elections; but it 
is not as high as it should be for a man 
who manages to be a hero to many 
people outside the borders of Germany. 

The doubt about Herr Brandt inside 
Germany is that he dislikes decision— 
whether to slap down the Jusos or to 
outstare a Russian negotiator. “To 
talk about Brandt”, says one CDU 
opponent who is a contender for his own 
party’s leadership, “is one of the most 
difficult things to aSk any German 
politician”. 

He has reclame- but he is a very weak leader. 
He is a most gifted projector of himself; but 
he does not shape policy. He gives the feeling 
of being a wonderful father with a heart; but 
I don't quite know where this heart comes from 
or where it goes out to. I have more personal 
respect for Bahr (Brandt's adviser and 
Ostpolitik negotiator) and Wehner (the party's 
parliamentary leader) than I have for Brandt. 
Althoagil naturally biased, this assess¬ 
ment is a telling one. Herr Brandt wants 
to be liked. He is Europe’s leading left 
wing leader, yet it is hard to know what 
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he wants or believes in. He is not intellec 
tual, doubtless a virtue except that he 
rarely gives a lead in cabinet to the 
several cleverer men who sit around him. 
Equally he is usually outwitted or out 
faced by a man like President Pompidou. 

The fact is that Willy Brandt is for the 
time being beyond challenge—there 
probably is no other party leader in the 
west apparently so utterly secure in his 
seat. Germans identify more quickly 
than most with a leader who, unlike, say, 
Erhard or Barzel, has made his own 
way and stands now for Germany. That 
man starts with an advantage and today 
that man is Brandt. And perhaps even his 
slowness to lead is useful. ''So long as 
he is there the Jusos can be integrated 
into the party" says one active political 
professor keen to support Juso causes 
and usually impatient with what he secs 
as Herr Brandt’s over-moderation in 
most other things. Like Nixon, Herr 
Brandt just kept on coming during the 
1960s until there was nobc^y else but 
him. “The snag is," says a particularly 
outlandish Juso in Diisseldorf, “that we 
now need him to win our votes. It's 
most unfortuiiate". 

Perhaps the real test will be whether 
Herr Brandt and his successors can 
marry the changes actually required in 
Germany's free-market economy with 


the changes being so extravagantly 
called for by Germany’s young men. 
We turn now to that flywheel of Europe, 
the German industrial machine. The 
wealth which it produces makes 
Germany’s present social turmoil 
possible; for Germany's sake it cannot 
afford to fly apart. And yet it, too, is 
suddenly in trouble. 



Here he is 
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Too sweet smell of success 


Nothing fails like success. The argument 
of this economic part of the survey is 
that as a result of its success Germany 
is now up against economic choices 
which it cannot much longer avoid. 
Choices mean change, and change is 
generally distrusted. MucJi of the change 
how confronting (jcrmany is either the 
bastard child of those left-wing eriip 
tions described earlier, or else calls in 
question the very virtues which have 
inspired Germany's economic success. 

German industry is mighty at home, 
but it is made mighty by its success 
abroad. The problem, if that is the right 
word, is exports. (\)mparison with 
Japan is hard to avoid. In Japan success, 
too much of it, revealed Japan’s prv) 
lectionism as soinething which must be 
changed. In Ciermany the pursuit ol 
export markets has pushed loo much 
investment into capital goods. One 
result has been an industrially top heavy 
economy by comparison with others 
(see top chart), making many German 
exporters into quasi monopolists. 

This created the extraordinary silua 
tion this year that each time Germany 
revalued its currency in order to bring 


the already endangered compact between 
unions and management. 

Germany's trade surplus has somehow 
got itself onto a treadmill which it is 
next to impossible to get off. Whenever 
it flourishes, the surplus is generally 
deplored as a disruptive influence in 
world trade: yet the fact is that it now 
pays for an array of German bills which 
other countries insist on being paid. 
How many countries now depend on 
German tourists: how many Mediter 
rancan mums and dads now wait for the 
money which Hassan sends back from 
Dortmund every month: how many 
common market and North Atlantic 
alliance countries now look to Germany 
to pick up the tab; how many Russian 
and cast European business planners 
now come to Bonn for their credits? 

Only two or three years ago what arc 
fast being seen today as Germany's 
economic vices were then regarded as 
enviable virtues. Germany invested 
and exported, praise be to it. It attracted 
capital as Britain wished it could do. 
It provided jobs for poor people from the 


Industry hogs the labour force 

Percentage employment by sector:— 
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south of Europe and the Arab world. 
It was and remains, in short, Europe's 
economic magnet, drawing in resources 
as America and Britain once did in their 
salad days. Now the air has changed. 
The main economic question for any 
European today is how to demagnetise 
the economy of west Germany. 


the rate of domestic inflation down, 
its exporters were simply able to rai.se 
prices abroad so giving imported 


An awful lot of everything 


inflation another twist. Thcii ability to 


let their prices abroad rise in time with 
revaluations meant they could meet 
wage demands at lumic, and they appar 
cntly inspired their foreign competitors 
to follow suit inside Germany and out as 
well. There is also the inconvenient fact 
that the farm minister. Herr Ertl, has 
so manipulated the EEC farm policy 
that, when Germany revalues, imported 
food prices are not allowed to fall as 
they should do. 

Solutions do not occur easily. It is now 
accepted fi)rm to say, for example, that 
cheap migrant workers should be dis 
couraged frv»m coming and that German 
capital should be invested abroad by 
German companies in an etTort to lake 
German factories to foreign workers 
rather than bringing yet more foreign 
workers into German factories. The 
Germans, in other words, have to follow' 
the example of the Swiss. But when 
it comes to acting along these lines 
German companies arc slow’. The 
government bleats like a goal when 
anyone suggests that it pay (for instance 
through the EEC regional fund) to entice 
German invcsjimcnl abroad. Despite 
a battery of ilew government disincen 
lives, the migrant workers keep on 
^coming in. And everyone worries about 
iKJW investment abroad would menace 


Ixl us first establish what that magne- The w'hole hallowed method of com 
tism, the German superiority in things paring wealth per head in dollars or any 
economic, is about. There is a beguiling other individual currency has been 
(empialion for economic journalists to rendered less useful, if not actively mis 
lay out a list of figures for gross national leading, by the ups and-downs of cur- 
product per licad. to slip in a few pretty rency values. Until two years ago every 
diagrams and, hey presto, the case is comparison showed German income per 
proved. The traps in this easy way out head still a long way back from Amcri 
are illustrated in our charts. ca's. and not so far in front of France's 


Appearances don't tall the whole story 
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or Britain’s. Even the way it has caught 
up has been distorted. Crude growth 
rates over periods of time can be mis¬ 
leading, and the habit of projecting them 
forward into the future to prove, as the 
French government has tried to do, that 
the gap between France and Germany 
is closing fast can be deluding as well. 

The fact is that .some people, Oer 
mans for example, come out richer at 
the end of a period of apparently modest 
but SL-stained economic growth than the 
figures during these years seemed to sug¬ 
gest they would. The misleading statistics, 
for instance, suggest that Germany's 
annual growth in income per head slowed 
down drastically in the 1960$ to about 
3.7 per cent, compared with 6.S per cent 
a year during the recovery years of the 
1950s. By contrast the growth rates of 
all the other major developed economics, 
bar Italy, were higher during the 1960s 
than the 1950s, either matching or sur 
passing Germany’s. The top chart on 
this page shows the crude growth 
of gnp per head since 1960 of America, 
Britain, France and Germany. It then 
also shows what the actual change in per 
capita gnp has been for tho.se same four 
countries after currency changes have 
been taken into account. 

The lesson of this chart is that official 
German growth during the 1960s, accept 
ably high although it already was m or 
thodox terms, was in fact not as high as 
the increase in wealth which German^ 
actually enjoyed. Somewhere along the 
line Wilhelm was getting richer than the 
yearly figures showed compared with 
Bill, William and Guillaume—it needed a 
rush of foreign currency adjustments to 
wards the end of the period, a belated 
measure of the altered terms of trade, 
to show by just how much. 

Maybe there are more telephones (see 
chart) per Briton than per German- 
just as there are more television sets, 
nearly as many doctors and nearly as 
many cars. But the real point is how well 
the telephones work, for that shows how 
much they are really worth. There can 
be no doubt in any traveller's mind that 
things like telephones work in Germany 
where they just don’t in, say, Britain 
or France. The snag is that even in 
Germany there arc simply not enough 
telephone lines, or enough telephone 
operators—even though the telephones 
are better. Again and again it is on well 
made and expensive hardware that 
Germans gain, on services and man¬ 
power that they fall down. 

Such dillerences in quality sfiould go 
straight into the gnp figures through the 
export surplus in one country and the 
deficit in another. That, after all, is 
meant to measure the .superior quality at 
a comparable price of Mr Siemens's tele 
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phones. One suspects that in fact in an 
imperfect world market the difference is 
measured only partially, and then after a 
long delay, (^e rough running guide is 
kept by the German statistical office 
which regularly calculates what it calls 
'’consumer parities”, based on the actual 
purchasing power of the D mark as com 
pared with the dollar. The Bundc.sbank 
drew attention to these calculations in its 
monthly report last July. In 1969 when 
one dollar bought DM4.00 in the 
foreign exchange market its “consumer 
parity”, according to the stati.sticnl 
office, was already nearer DM3,00. To 
day these two difTcrcnl “panties” arc 
within a few pfennigs of each other, but 
in terms of actual buying power the 
average German could already buy more 
four years ago than the official figures of 
the time using false dollars to compare 
him with others were suggesting he could. 

And buy more he docs. Whatever the 
gross figures say, there can be no doubt 
in any British visitor's mind that the 
Germans he secs on the streets and meets 
in the drawing-rooms are better off in a 
real material sense than other Europeans, 
and as well off as many Americans. 
Work hours are shorter. When religious 
and other holidays are added in the Gcr 
man worker gets up to two months paid 
holiday a year Since 1970 he has been 
getting SIX weeks on full pay when he falls 
ill, and three-quarters pay almost indefi 
nitely after that. Pensions come incrcas 
ingly early and are in effect indexed to 
the cost of living. The German worker 
has a greater say over how he works and 
when he works than any other worker 
than the Swede. He lives in cleaner 
housing and where he does not own his 
house the law prevents rents rising fast: 
he drives comfortable cars: his motorways 
bung up like those of other countries do. 
but Germany's 3,500 miles of autobahn is 
still the best road network in F,uropc; 
his airports are normally a positive 
pleasure to pass time in; his railways may 
lose money, but the trains arc frequent, 
punctual and quite remarkably sub 
stantial; his government is not over 
centralised, the federal system really 
works; he reads far superior regional 
newspapers and has a wider choice of 
television; he lacks a capital city (unless 
one counts nostalgic visits to Berlin) 
but each of his half dozen big cities arc 
sub capitals in themselves, comparable 
in style to America's half-dozen biggest 
cities rather than to the shortcomings of 
Birmingham, Lyons or Turin; the Gcr 
man big city has real concerts and real 
opera (the German worker reckons to go 
to those), real art galleries, real society 
and its growing number of pedestrian 
only streets in both <'ld and new parts of 
the city are jammed with people; the car 
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in the German city is kept at bay and it 
only needs someone to bring back 
affordable housing to the city centres 
for German cities to be fai out in front. 

German appetites are gross. They 
drink a lot. they cat a lot. Their sex shops 
are sexier, ihcir devotions in church more 
fanatically devotional. There is an awful 
lot of everything, and a lot of money to 
buy it with. German rule breakers are 
wildly nihilist; its )H)liccmcn and finger 
wagging matrons pushing prams more 
interfering and puritanical than any in 
Europe. Germans are not very exciting 
people; they arc still terribly rude; per 
liaps thev have problems, w'ho knows? 
But m a material sense they arc rich. 

Germany does poorly.. 

Gdp pur head ^ 
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..until currencies are compared.. 
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..when the picture looks 
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Tyrannosaurus Rex 


Germ^y’s most remarkable economic 
statistic is not about post war booms, 
cars owned, houses and television sets 
acquir^. It is this. Between 1914 and 
1955 industrial production per head in 
Germany hardly changed in real terms. 
Germany’s boom has, in other words, 
been making up ground lost not just 
during Hitler’s war but since the begin 
ning of the Kaiser’s war as well. TTie 
pag is that in making up that lost 
industrial ground German businessmen 
have land^ themselves with an obses 
sion for industrial production. 

By 1955 there was not only a pent up 
demand inside Germany, there was 
also forty years of pent-up willingness 
to supply. Hovi much may be judged 
from the picture (see chart) eighteen 
years later when Germany, an industrial 
country like Britain with a population 
and land area barely bigger than Britain’s, 
has consolidated its role as the major 
trading partner with all of its onginal 
EEC partners plus eastern Europe and 
a major share in America (excluding 
the special link with Canada) as well. 

The pedigree of this German success 
stretches back to the industrial history 
of the late nineteenth centurj when 
French and German industries had 
already begun, before wars and depres 
sions intervened, to outstrip Britain’s 
lead in such products as dyestuffs and 
other chemicals, electrical engineering 
and steel. By the late nineteenth century 
an industrial supremacy in CSermany 
was already being nurtured by the large 
banks who (long before the bankruptcies 
of the 1930s threw large chunks of 
German industry into their arms) had 
established the typical continental pattern 
of a bank financed economy. Britain, by 
contrast, had a huge store of coloni^ 
wealth whose chief preoccupation, in 


retrospect, was to keep itself safe. British 
industry, also in retrospect, has been 
made cautious by its reliance on a market 
for shares. German banks chose instead 
to go in for industrial daring. 

One captain of Germany industry 
just old enough to have fought in both 
wars puts it like this: 

Between 1914 and 1955 the German economy 
was, except foi five years in the 1920s, 
fighting with a broken leg 

The peace of Versailles crippled Ger¬ 
many at the end of the Kaiser’s war. 
The first currency reform in 1924 set 
the machine going again for five happier 
years until Black Friday, 1929, brought 
the temple down. Then in 1933 came 
Hitler and the devotion of German 
industry to the war efTort. By 1947 
the American cigarette was Germany’s 
most solid currency, valued as high for 
a packet of twenty as whole sets of 
Dresden china and Junker silver. Listen 
to the captain again; 

For forty years from 1914 we always had the 
spirit to trade and to produce What we lacked 
was the possibility The curicnev reform of 
1948 put a splint on our broken leg By 1955 
It was mended well enough for us lo run 

The economic management of the years 
straight after the war does not need yet 
another chronicler. The best short 
description of the 1948 currency reform 
and its beneficial effects was written by 
Norman Macrae in his survey on the 
German economy in The Economist 
of October 15, 1966. What does need 
defining is the mania for education and 
work which characterised these years 
of leg-mending and which has lasted 
ever since. Listen, first, to a top 
Dusseldorf banker. 

Wc have a generation in business life who came 
home after the war either lo cities that had been 
destroyed, or who had had to leave their 


The fly-wheel of Europe 
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home towns in the east. That is my generation. 
I was 24.1 remember my first and only feeling 
was that f wanted to study and 1 wanted to do 
It as quickly as possible. I started to write my 
thesis after my fourth semester I passed my 
exams after my fifth. The young today think my 
generation still behaves too much in that 
utilitarian way. I bebeve they are nght, but 
It’s too late now to change. My daughter tells 
me that I am wron^ that I should stop. I tell 
her “that is very diiTicult to do; once you are 
in the circle you cannot break out" The real 
point IS this, right or wrong that generation, 
my generation, is still in charge. 

I^en I was i pnsoner of war at the end of 
the war I mastered English sufficiently well 
lo be useful in the camp as on interpreter. The 
little money 1 earned doing this I used to buy 
« copy of 7Tie Economist each week. I 
remember one week in 1946 77ie Economist 
printed a leading article called “The carrot 
and the stick” This article warned against 
llic notion that Attlee’s accession to power 
would bring utopia. Its message, as I remember 
it, was that every individual must know both 
that there is an institution vetting him, holding 
the stick ovci him, and he must know at the 
same time that effort will be rewarded. 

In his 1970 Wicksell lectures Professor 
Herbert Giersch defined in a more 
clinical way the causes of Germany’s 
virtuous ptist war circle. 

First, said Professor Giersch, “West 
Germany has inherited from the Reich 
a structure of productive capacity which 
happened lo contain a fairly large share 
of industries capable of producing 
investment goods and sophisticated con¬ 
sumer goods, i.e. goods likely to face 
a highly elastic demand with respect 
to income at home and in the world at 
large”. 

Second, entrepreneurship (men like 
our Dusseldorf banker) “was in elastic 
supply, thanks to the influx of refugees 
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and thanks to (he reduced attraction of 
the military career; and there was an 
ample supply of qualified labour from 
East Germany’'. 

Third, Germany already had a help 
ful trade union tradition including 
ready acceptance of immigrant labour. 

Fourth, high incomes, high invest 
ment, an inequality of income dis 
tribution were "‘in fact tolerated for a 
surprisingly long time. This was so largely 
because the objectives of reconstruction 
and job creation had priority over the 
class struggle at least before the excess 
supply of labour was absorbed in the 
late 1950s. Moreover, wage restraint 
was not felt to be a great burden as long 
as nominal wages went up fast enough”. 
Excessive wage claims were criticised 
“because for a long lime the public 
believed or was made to believe— 
that there was only one cause for price 
rises, i.c. wage increases, and that price 
stability was the most important objec 
live of economic policy”. 

Fifth, there was from the start a liberal 
handing out by the German authorities 
of investment incentives, such as accci 
crated depreciation, and, as part of the 
1948 currency reform, a substantial 
upvaluation of historic assets which 
allowed high rales of depreciation. 

This plays a cardinal part in Herr 
Giersch's sixth reason for German 
recovery, the high share of investment 
in gnp, particularly when labour became 
more scarce in the )950s. But investment 
was also high “probably due to a high 
propensity to import and a high 
capacity to absorb- new technology 
from more advanced countries”. 

Seventh, West Germany pursued 
(first under Eirhard, then Schiller, now' 
under Herr Helmut Schmidt) “more of 
a market economy than most other 
countries, with effective competition 
within the ci^untry and from abroad”. 

What is remarkable about that 
analysis, which is not in itself new. is 
the clarity with which it links some of 
Germany's strengths today back not 
just to an industrial set up in ruins at the 
end of the war but dating from long 
before that. German managers and 
bankers coming back from the war 
did not return, in short, to the tabula 
rasa which popular myths about German 
recovery usually describe. 

Germany's desperately keen, highly 
sell’ educated entrepreneurs and its 
des|.xTatcly keen, highly self-educated 
shop floor labourers thus turned with 
common will lo fashioning a miracle 
from the only post war asset which 
Germany had got: a shattered structure 

f industr>. They did it so w ell that the 
auly of it has blindeil them ever since, 
devotion to heavy industry 
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which, in the opinion of this observer, 
provides the character of Germany’s 
problem in future years. 

We saw m the chart on page 32 the 
lack of emphasis in Germany on the 
service sector compared wath other rich 
economies. That simple static chart 
might just be explained by the fact that 
Germany started further back in the 
service industry pack, that it has a short 
coastline (so less shipping than, say, 
Norway) and that it will catch up one 
day. The most recent evidence, pub¬ 
lished by the OECD in August (sec 
chart) suggests otherwise. The swing 
to service sector jobs has been slower 
in Germany than anywhere else. The 
OE^CD regression line in the chart is 


placed in fact on a horizontal per capita 
income scale calculated on 1963 foreign 
exchange parities. If more up-to-date 
parities were used it seems likely that 
the German line would be even flatter 
and would shift to the right, and so 
stick out even more as the western 
world’s sore thumb: the place where 
high incomes and high employment 
in service industries do not match up. 

Fancy calculations like these tell half 
the story. The chart is as much a sign 
of how big Germany’s industrial sector 
is, as it is of a small services sector. A 
lot of German hardware contains a large 
service element—particularly if it is for 
export. More and more of Germany’s 
big corporations, the outstanding example 
being Siemens, sell not just the product 
but complete “systems” to go with it. 
Sales of these “systems”—lurnkcy 
plants in which every nut, boll and com¬ 
puter is made or supplied by Siemens— 
now account for over half of Siemens’s 
business. That system is as much a 
service as it is a piece of machinery. 

But although that OECD chart maybe 
only a half truth, it is not a lie. Germans 
travel abroad when they want service. 
The telephones, "thfe cars, the hotels, 
the airports, the garbage collection 
trucks are all good. The standard of 
service on all of them is uniformly bad 
inside Germany, although it is often 
good in export markets outside. Germany 
and Germans still do anything to produce 
and sell for export. That lure has not only 
made Germany light on services, it has 
also made the leading sectors in its 
industry reliant on export markets. 
Moreover, (3ermany’s industrial exports 
arc inordinately specialised and, where 
they are not specialised, vulnerable. 
This needs to be looked into a bit more. 


Stretching the 

The economists have had a merry time 
accounting for the remarkable export 
performances of Japan and Germany. 
On the face of it the export task of 
Germany in particular should not have 
been easy. A study in 1970 showed 
that from the outset of the 1960s, for 
virtually every industrialised country 
that matters, Germany has been either 
the largest export competitor in engin¬ 
eering goods or the next to largest (sec 
the first chart on the facing page). Unlike 
Japan it has not benefited from huge 
once for all shifts from low value 
exports into relatively high value ones. 
Indeed recent work by Professor Henry 
Goldstein of the University of Oregon 
shows that during the 195()s and 1960s 
Germany’s pattern of exports shifted 


elastic 

closely in line with that of Britain, not 
the world’s most famous export per- 
former (see the second chart). 

Professor Goldstein uses his findings 
to dismiss what has been until now 
much the neatest and most compelling 
explanation of German and Japanese 
export supremacy. In the Harvard 
Review of May. 1969, Professors Houth- 
akker and Magee published a paper 
which concludra that the “income 
elasticities” of German and Japanese 
exports were both handsomely over 
one. whereas those of Britain and 
America were less than one. Worse 
still, according to Houthakker and 
Magee, Britain and America were the 
only two industrialised countries out of 
fifteen whose income elasticity of 
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exports was less than the income elas¬ 
ticity of their imports (sec third chart). 
Germany, by contrast, has an income 
elasticity for its exports comfortably 
above its income elasticity for imports. 
What this means in plain man’s language 
is that when the income of Germany's 
foreign customers rises, Germany's ex 
ports rise even faster, Germany's imports 
too rise faster when its own domestic 
income goes up, but not by so much. 

Professor Gold.stcin shoots this 
theory down by pointing out that Ger¬ 
many in fact exports very much the 
same things as America and, more 
particularly. Britain, So how can its 
exports be more clastic than theirs? 
His explanation for German supremacy 
is a package of those old exporting 
virtues, "‘price, quality, product design, 
alter sales service, delivery dates, credit 
terms and the like". And his implied 
conclusion is that currency readjustments 
will do the trick. In feet, of course, 
there is little difference in the two 
explanations for Germany’s export 
success. To a statistician a British 
machine tool and a German machine 
tool are the same thing. To Germany's 
customers abroad in the machine tool 
market the two are clearly very difi'erent 
things, and whenever they have money 
to spend they go shopping in Germany 
first. Only massive changes in exchange 
rates, sharply cutting down the readi 
ness of German industrialists to invest 
in new plant in order to meet export 
demand and to deliver so brilliantly on 
time, seems to close the gap. 

This was vividly illustrated during the 
first half of this year when Germany, 
having lost market shares abroad by 
small amounts during the mild reces 
sion of 1971-72, proceeded to recoup 
them and then in some products to make 
net gains. This survey is published at 
a moment when it is not possible to 
know whether Germany’s latest export 


boom during the first two-thirds of 1973 
can really continue in full force into 
1974. It is hard to believe that it can 
after the huge revaluations of the D 
mark over recent years. Eitlier way a 
lesson can be drawn from that early 
1973 boom. 

On July 6th this year the D-mark 
reached its highest point on foreign 
exchange markets (since when it has 
plunged back down again). On tliai day 
the mark was no le.ss than 41 per cent 
higher in value against the American 
dollar and the Italian lire than it hud 
been at the beginning of the year, 33.4 
per cent higher against the pound, 17 
per cent higher against the Swedish 
krona, 11.4 per cent higher against the 
four other common market currencies 
operating in the joint float of EEC 
currencies together with the Germany 
D mark (the so-called snake). 

During this period of galloping rc 
valuation German exporters sold noi 
less but more, and their market shares 
increased. Moreover they «ibandoncd 
the traditional “German discipline” in 
export pricing for which they had 
become famous and resented during the 
1960s. Many German exporters have 
been allowing prices abroad to rise by 
the full amount of revaluations, some 
by even more, and have still been selling all 
they can make. Not only that, there was a 
huge increase in the balancing ilem in 
the German balance of payments which 
went up to over DM 15 billion by mid¬ 
year. This showed, among other things, 
that Germany’s customers were so keen 
to get their hands on German goods 
even at the higher prices that they will 
ingly paid cash for them during that 
hectic half year. 

Commercial practice of this sort be 
comes foolishness beyond a certain 
point. And that point may now have 
been reached. But the lessons of the 
episode are interesting. Fir.st, Germany's 


latest export boom has been the direct 
result, like previous ones, of a world 
boom in incomes leading .straight to 
ipiTcaiicd demand for investment gocxls 
in which German exports arc so heavily 
concentrated. Germany's exports have 
been, in short, highly “income clastic”. 
Second. German rc\ ablations and Gcr 
man exporters raised prices generously 
witli no effect whatever st> far as could 
be observed on sales. Germany’s exports 
have been, in short, “price inelastic”, 
anyway foi many months on this occa¬ 
sion. At the vcr\ least German exports 
can be said to haxe responded upwards 
faster as a result of higher world buying- 
power, than they responded downwards 
as the result of charging highei prices. 

Indeed the “revaluation mentality” 
seems to have been translated very 
fe.st into an “inflation mentality” among 
Germany's customers. The chairman 
of one of Germany’s largest exporters 
said to this correspondent in August: 
**My export orders arc up by two thirds 
over last year and one of the chief 
rca.sons is that customers want iny 
machinery as quick as possible before 
the government revalues and our prices 
abroad go up yet again”. Easily, people 
paid cash, first against the prospect 
of the maik going up even further 
(although this could be aivercd forward 
at some expense in the market) but 
second, and more probably, because 
the official restrictions on ihc import 
of capital into Germany put a stop to 
suppliers raising credits abroad and 
lending to their foreign buyers. Instead 
Germany’s customers rushed into the 
Eurocurrency markets themselves in 
order to finance pavment in cash for 
German goods. In this way. as a final 
irony, the worthy attempts by Ger¬ 
many’s authorities to choke off the 
import of capital simply produced a 
compensating swing in leads and lags 
instead. 
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MetaUgesellschaft 

founded more than 90 years ago to trade in 
non-ferrous metals, is today one of the biggest industrial groups in 
Europe with a staff of 30,000 and an annual turnover of about £ 750 million. 

The group’s activities and products include; 
metals, raw materials, chemicals, plastics, rubber, 
building components, technical processes, engineering, transport services, 
banking, financial and insurance transactions. 
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19-21 Great Tower Street 
London EC 3R 5AQ 
Tel. 01/6264221 
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D-6000 Frankfurt am Main 1 
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to breaking point 


The vulnerability of Germany’s balance 
of payments is evident from the two 
charts at the foot of this page. The trade 
surplus has to keep forging ahead if it is 
to cover the deficit on invisible trade 
(notably tourism and foreign workers 
remittances). Some notion of this pay¬ 
ments treadmill can be got from the 
fact that every percentage rise in the 
trade surplus causes, or at least is 
accompanied by, a higher percentage 
rise in workers’ remittances abroad. 
It would do no harm for Germany io 
dip into its reserves for a few years, for 
they are pointlessly high. But to live ofl' 
this fiit for too long would be a dan 
gcrous habit, as it proved to be ibr 
America in the 1960s. 

Well over half of Germany s exports 
are investment goods. This has meant 
that Germany has been one of the last 
on the line to feel the nascent indiis 
trial powers of Asia yapping at its heels. 
Japan has only recently begun to enter 
heavy industrial goods markets abroad. 
IJkc Hongkong, Taiwan, Korea and 

Trade takes the strain. 

Germany's balance of payments 


Singapore, it has been loo busy making 
the textiles and consumer and ofTice 
equipment knicknacks which have 
earned it its wealth. Unlike its Asian 
neighbours, Japan has also been busy 
making cars, steel, ships Knicknacks 
and supertankers alike, these have Ixxmi 
the prrxlucts which it was easiest to 
learn about quickest and U' make belter 
and cheaper than otlier>. It has been 
in these and industrial bulk pri^duets 
like petn)chcmicals that those post 
Ricardian factors of production which 
matter nowadays, like man.'igemcnt 
techniques and knowhow, have moved 
fastest across the globe. It has been 
in these products, in short, that what 
is known as the product life cycle 
the length of lime that a new product 
can expect to hold its lead o\cr com 
petitors- -has shortened drastically. 

It seems probable that the next 
attack, the next shortening of the pro 
duel life cycle, will be in just the sorts 
of investment goods in which Germany 
specialises. Other people than Siemens, 
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even eventually well run companies in 
Korea, will be able to supply complete 
•'svsicms" with their hardware. In fact 
the first breath of this wind is already 
apparent from the surprising way in 
which Germany’s exports have pro 
gressed in recent years. Germany runs 
a trade deficit with the b'uropean coun^ 
tries who.se industries and economies 
compare mcjsi closely in structure with 
its own one penally for the fact 
already noticed that it has to |>lay the 
role of mimberone competitor in en¬ 
gineering goixls for virtually every 
one of them. Among advanced econo 
mies, Germany’s trade surpluses come 
in disproportionate amount from two 
ol' the smallest, Austria and Switzer 
land. These two apart, the surplu.ses arc 
increasingly earned in areas with un¬ 
sophisticated economics the com 
mimist east luiropcan countries who 
are now going hell for leather for 
German contracts and German credit, 
and the poor countries of the non 
industrialised world. From a little over 
simplification of the figures it is also 
clear that Germany’s net export surplus 
relies on few' firms and even fewer indus 
trial sectors. It regularly exports, for 
example, between half and 60 per cent 
of its vehicle production; 60 per cent 
of its ships; about half its engineering 
production and two fifths of its pre¬ 
cision engineering go(Kls. linginccring 
accounts for one-fifth of total German 
exports, one seventh of total employ¬ 
ment and one ninth of total manufac 
luring production. 

The point about these investment 
goods exports is that they arc “closely 
linked with the evolution of the busi¬ 
ness cycle” to quote the Banque dc 
Paris cl des Pays Bas. With their high 
elasticity of supply they arc both 
quickly led by an upsurge in the busi¬ 
ness cycle abroad, and they quickly lead 
the rest of the German economy into its 
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you want a transaction 
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Iran. We can help. After 
all, we didn’t get to be 
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largest banks by turning 
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Information and 
decision-taking. 

We provide you with 
more than international services, we 
provide you with new solutions. Our 
financial experts are constantly exchanging 
information and experience with collea¬ 
gues all over the globe, so that a yes ” in 
Ltuidon can be acted on in Frankfurt or 
Singapore. Or anywhere else, instantly. 

Time is money. 

Our people are businessmen. They 
can find original, workable .solutions to 
financial problems. They can take deci¬ 
sions, and they can take them (in the spot. 


A Chemical banker knows that in business 
hesitation can be costly. Because time is 
money. 

Your Chemical banker 
understands your 
problems and he speaks 
your language. 

Our World-Wide 
offices, 

London Office: 

10 Moorgate - Phone: 

606.8040 

Birmingham Office: 
Scottish Provident House 
1-2 Waterloo street - 
Phone: 643.7614/5 
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Zurich and Nassau. 

Representative Offices: Beirut, Birming¬ 
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own cyclical bcx)ms. This miEht no! undervalued currency. Now, ihc day of 
matter but for two things which we must the cheap D-mark has gone, probably 
now study. First, Germany s quickness for good. Second, the whole art of steering 
tosupply andtospcciali.se, and the quick the economy by business cycle fore 
ness of its customers to buy German, casting, of which ihc Gei maiis arc 
have been built upon the inves'ment passionate practitioners, has taken a 
habits of two generations enjoying an turn for the worse. 

The clock strikes thirteen 



One awkward fact for Germany's 
massive back dated rejuvenation of an 
old industrial machine is that the clock 
work business cycles to which ii has 
given birth have suddenly become longer 
and less predictable. It has thus become 
more imperative for German govern 
ments to intervene actively in the 
management of the economy" at a time 
when every aspect, with the major 
exception of money supply, of the 
German economy's behaviour both at 
home and abre^ad has become less easy 
to manage. 

Until recently Germany's business 
cycles were uniform in length, about 
four and a half lo five years long from 
low to low and high lo higli. The 
favourite game of Germany's cuckoo 
clock planners is to plot variations in 
various economic indicators month by 
month against a median long term 
trend line. They then shade in the 
upswings or dosvTiswings. giving rise 
to many pages of charts, like the one 
on this page, which anyone whose job 
it is to follow German affairs will 
instantly recognise. 

Every two years dead on time these 
deviation lines have changed direction 
on their way back down or up again, 
and the German authorities, Bundes 
bank to the fore, have adjusted their 
policies within the narrow limits open 
to them by law. Before the clock strikes, 
little engines can be heard whining the 
cuckoo tnto place. The best known of 
these whirring noises is the Ifo indicator 
of business intentions, the product of a 
regular questionnaire put to business 
men by one of Germany’s celebrated 
five economic institutes. Tfo in Munich. 
As the double chart shows, Ifo regularly 
sounds its alarm a month or two before 
the figures for industrial production and 
gross product move. It has done so 
again by turning down this year. 

But nowadays that punctual cuckoo 
is taking longer to appear—German 
cycles seem to be getting longer and 
more pronounced, notably on their 
way up. The chart shows this graphi 
cally. The latest upward swing lasted 
a full 3} years compared with the usual 
two. The pressure that this prolonged 
upswing exerted on capacity and stocks 


was such that the ensuing downturn 
was in fact no more than a hicccnigh. 
This gave Germ.my the worst of most 
worlds. The annual increase m in^'esl 
ment fell during the two years of the 
hiccough to under 10 per cent in 
(compared w-ith over 25 per cent during 
the years of tlie boom), and then 
to a mere dribble (1.6 per cent) in 1972 
as the Bundcsbanlv wrongly encouraged 
businessmen to believe that the down 
turn would go on going down when the 
reverse in fact happened. 

With the breathing space thus badly 
used, a new surge began in the autumn 
of last year at a time when industrial 
capacity was already near to being fully 
used - - at its lowest three monthly moving 
average point in 1972 capacity utilisa 
tion was 88 per cent, compared witli 
76 per cent at the start of the boom 
in 1967. The immediate fruits of higher 
productivity were quickly used up and 
inflation w^as thus inevitably given a 
new twist. IJke management, the 
unions under estimated the inflationary 
force of the new' boom and some of 
the largest of them settled for wage 
contracts which were matched by the 
rate of inflation within a few' months. 
This led straight to shop floor militancy 
in the late summer, autumn and winlei of 
this year as the workers tried, without 
ofTicial union backing, lo make up 
lost ground. 

Only one post war recession has 
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e\'cr frightened the Germans. That was 
the downturn of I9(»6 67. That reces¬ 
sion follow'cd what llie graph growers 
in Germany callcti a ‘'weak grow’lh 
upswing" not at all dissimilar from 
the cxixricncc ol' this year. But that 
is only one, the least, cause for worry 
about the coming recession in Germany. 
Because the overall upswing since 1967 
has been longer and sice|X'r than 
previous German booms, the danger is 
cither that the real downturn or flatten 
ing out when it comes will be more 
prolonged than Germany has been 
used to. Or else there will be a succession 
of inadequate hiccoughs like the last 
one, with capacity remaining fully used 
and inflation ratcheting itself upwards 
on each new upswing. Either way the 
economy has broken for the moment 
with Ihc predictable 4 5 year cycles 
which made forecasting so easy in the 
past, and the government will be 
rcinorselcs>ly dragged into that more 
active management of the German 
ccemomy which it has always fought 
shv t)l'. 


The old maid of Ginnheim 


German governments have never until 
this year managed the economy in the 
immediate and draconian ways open to 
British chancellors of the exchequer. 
Herr Erhard's Germans disliked tinker 
ing w'ith their economy. Herr Erhard 
was Germany's Louis Philippe: 
nchissez vans'\ Then came the so 
called stability and growth law of 1967, 
but even with the extra fiscal 
which this gave him, Herr Karl Schillci. 
loo, left things as alone as he dared. 
When he used the regulator it was in the 
form of advance taxes which had lo he 
repaid to the laxpayci by law when the 


cvcic swung back again. Some of his 
more remarkable utterances were 
speeches before the Bundestag in which 
he overrode demands for government 
mlcrvenhon by correctly calling the 
shots from a reading of the cyclical 
charts. 

Under Hen Helmut Schmidt, however, 
all the powers contained in the law have 
been used full blast by both Bonn and 
that cautious old maid of Ginnheim, 
(Uherwisc known as the Deutsche Bundes¬ 
bank. The Bundesbank has spent virtu 
ally the whole of 1973 squeezing merry 
hell out of the banks. Direct controls 
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over borrowing abroad were extended 
to cover both banks and business corn 
panics; {he use of rediscount facilities 
by banks was narrowed and made more 
expensive: credit lines to the banks at 
conccssionar\ l,ombard interest rales 
were rciliiecd to zero; minimum reserve 
requirements were steadily increased; 
the banks were left with no free liquid 
reserves. Not Lintil last week did the 
Bundesbank let up as the oil crisis 
seared money out of the country. 

The proceeds of government loans 
were fished out of the capital market 
and sterilised in the Bundesbank, and 
the government held itself ready to 
free/e extra lax receipts as well. These 
came from a 10 per cent surcharge on all 
corporate taxes and private incomes 


above middle income levels, A higher 
petrol tax was imposed despite its 
direct impact on the cost of living. New' 
houses started after April were not 
allowed to be partly written oft against 
personal taxation (thus leading, in 
cviiably, to a boom in the demand for 
houses begun before April). Accelerated 
business depreciation allowances were 
cancelled for a year. More incredible 
still by any British norm was the use of 
a trick in the transition arrangements 
to a new' rnetliod of value added tax. 
This was employed for two years at the 
government's di.scrction to impose an 
eflcetive 11 per cent tax on the great bulk 
of capital investment. 

There are plans to increase still 
further the powers of the central govern¬ 


ment to regulate the economy on the next 
occasion. Until a characteristic tiff 
over the Bundesbank's independence 
to use new powers got in the way, there 
was a plan to create mandatory ceilings 
on credit and to extend the Bundesbank's 
present stringent control over deposit 
ratios to cover the lending side of bank 
balance sheets as well. Any Briton con 
tcmplating the list of measures this year 
would think the pow'crs quite tough 
enough already; but the fact that the 
Germans, the most reluctant and 
legalistic of interventionists, think 
otherwise is a vivid pointer to quite 
what they arc up against. 

German booms arc regularly sparked 
off by external demand for industrial 
goods over which the government has 


Jamboree of economists 


The conduel of economic policy in 
Germany is quile unlike thal in any 
oihcr l•llmpean sralc. In (he first place, 
it consists of a constant dialogue and 
over such areas as regional and cduca 
tion spending naked arbitrage between 
Bonn and I lie state capitals. I'very fiscal 
move lias to be passed by I he federal 
parliament whose upper house, the 
Bundcsral, is made up of repieseniativcs 
of the Lander. 

But e\en witlioiii this constraint, 
central government policy is itself the 
product of a curious mivliire of pro 
fcssional opinion and influence from all 
over Germany. There is. above all, the 
jealous power of the Bimdcshank in its 
lush new building in the Ginnhcim suburb 
of Frankfurt. It was the guardian of 
the eurrencN reform in 1^48 and is 
rcs|'H)nsible KUh legally and. more im 
portant. in the public mind for main 
laining the value of money. The present 
governor, Herr Karl Klasen, in fact 
works hand in glove with Bonn, he is an 
SPD nominee and has known Helmiil 
Schmidt for a k>ng lime. But he is not 
forced to be helpful and could, in any 
conflict with the go\ernmeni, carry large 
sections ol public opinion wiilt him. Tlie 
government ma> attend Bundesbank 
meetings, but its influence is hmiled to 
making suggestions and asking for a 
fiirinight's delay in new actions (a power 
which It has nevei used). Herr Klasen 
likewise has to be asked to cabinet dis 
eiissioiiN o\^ economic policy m Bonn. 
In effect an informai '‘double kev" policy 
IS worked tuit- Frankfurt and Bonn 
make sure that both of them turn the ke> 
before an\ economic bombs are .set off. 
But the Bundesbank resists any attempt 
(for instance in the prescnl discussions 
o\cr Cl edit ee.lings) to turn this informal 
give and take into a lormar'doubic key" 
eonirol b\ Bonn over ns decisions. 

In Bonn ilself the supcr^ninislry of 
ecomnnics and finance created under 
Herr Karl Schiller has been broken up 


again. The fiscal powers that mailer have 
gone to the L'inance Ministry while the 
Fconomics Ministry controls economic 
planning plus all the same funclions of 
Britain's Department of 'frade and 
Industrv. Herr Schmidt at Finance Is a 
member of the SPD. Herr Friderichs 
at Fconomics is a Free Democrat. The 
two spar with each other occasionally 
before the public but thus far they have 
worked closely together in cabinet 
precisely because the combination of 
both of them is hard for the rest of the 
ministers to resist. 

For the moment co operation between 
the two ministries is good because of one 
of Herr Schiller’s more remarkable 
legacies, a cadre of top civil servants 
and ministers whom he personally intro 
duced or promoted inside the government 
and who have outlived him there. The 
Gennan civil service system is an ideal 
mixture of the British and the American. 
Permanent civil servants can both go to 
the lop and yel belong to political parties. 
But once promoted to divisional director 
IcNcl they enter an area where, with a 
generous handshake and full pension, 
they may be asked by their minister to 
leave at any moment. This creates a 
chance for any German finance minister to 
determine policy w'hich British chancellors 
of the exchequer sorely lack but w'hich 
German ministers of all parlies, including 
Herr Schiller, have used with restraint. 
The chance for talented in-and-outers to 
be employed in German government, 
which Herr Schiller was the first to 
openly encourage, is there. Il should be 
used more than it is.' 

Inside the government Herr Schmidt 
is belter at cooperating with fellow' 
mi^istcr^ than Herr Schiller was. No love 
w'as K^si between the two men. But Herr 
Schmidt has a lamentable inability to 
accept advice o|^cnly from outside (par 
ticularly from professional economists 
whom as a race of men he cannot abide.) 
This weakens the point of one typicaBy 


German method of cementing its federal 
way of life together. A s|')ecial law' in 
1964 set up the Expert Couni'il known 
as the five wise men. This consists of 
three economists appointed by the 
government plus one nominee apiece 
from the employers and trade union 
federations. The council has taken to 
reporting more often than the once a 
ycai required of it. It is supposed not 
to make recommendations but the rigour 
of its analysis usually makes very plain 
what it would like to sec done. Herr 
Schiller listened most allcniivcly to it. 
Much as a ruthless managing director 
uses a management consultant, he cm 
ployed the reports of the fo e w ise men to 
back what lie himself wanted to do 
anyway. Herr Schmidt listens much less. 

Next in influence arc Germany's five 
leading economic insiiiiites who report 
separately and then, twice a year, 
together. They loo have been much 
listened hi in the pa.'>t. But their out 
spokenness makes natural scapegoats of 
them when any government disagrees 
with them. Earlier this year Herr Schmidt 
wanted the government to stop money 
for Professor Gicrysch's Kiel institute 
when it suggested thal Herr Schmidt do 
what he in fact then did: further revalue 
the mark. Similarly, in his day Herr 
Erhard threatened to shut down the 
institute of Berlin (now run by one of 
the SPD's brightest economist-politicians. 
Professor Klaus Dieter Arndt). 

The final cement in German economic 
policy consists of the four meetings a 
year of the so called concerted action 
group. This consists of the government, 
the five w4se men, the unions and the 
employers " a massive jamboree which 
puts far too many people together in ont 
room. Its influence is less than it once 
was. But a good deal of policy is 
thrashed out in the corridors of tliesc 
unwieldy meetings, and the picture of 
all those Germans earnestly learning 
how to do things better and then institu 
lionalising the result is perhaps the most 
lasting impression one gets of German 
economic management at work. 
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Zentralbank der Genossenschaften 


Capital plus reserves 

DM 502million 


Total assets 

DM 11.604 million 


6 Frankfurt am Main ■ Taunustor 3 
Postfach 2628 ■ Telefon 21731 


Don't you agree it is time to 
establish a foothold in the 
centre of the Common Market? 

Maybe you have made ymit decision already Only one question 

still has to be answeied 

Where’ 

There are many reasons which speak (or a 
new base in the midst of West Germany: 

# you are in the centre of the (EC consumer maiket, 

# you will meet a conyenial wurkiny atmosphere. 

# you have favourahle transport connections, 
airports, railway, motorways waterways 

There are still more reasons to establish 
the new factory in the State of Hesse, West Germany 
Here are mentioned but a few 

# central position in the heart of Germany. 

# developed rndustrial sites; 

# reasonably priced buildiiu) sites, 

# first class infrastructure, 

# attractrve financial support; 

# high standard of recreational and living facilities 

Hesse, that means big cities like Frankfurt. 
Wiesbaden, Darmstadt, Kassel; old university towns 
like Marburg and Giessen. 

I Hesse, that means the Rhine and Ruedeslieim and where 
' the Hock comes from 

I And there is a company which will be 

I only too pleased to help you; 

I The HIT. The Economic Development Corporation for 
I the State of Hesse 

I It offers: advice, planniiiy, financing, promotion 
I All from one source The HLT has the experience 
j of more than 20 years, the know-how and the experts 

I Be sure: the HLT knows the optimum base for you, too. 

I As the HIT has been helping in the last four years 
, 118 different industries to find a location for the 
' establishment of a new factory 
. Please write or phone or send a telex to 



Hessische Landesentwicklungsund 
I Treuhandgesellschaft mbH 

I D-62 Wiesbaden. 

I BahnhofstrasseSS 57, 

Telefon 06121-341 
Telex. 4186127 
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Jjjndm&Conivwntd Bcpikm Ltd. 

The new merchant bank combining London 
financial skills with continental market expertise. 


It's a now concept in merchant banking, especially devised 
for companies that need tinanciul backing and corporate advice 
not only in the U K. l)ut also on the Continent and world-wide. 

The eight shareholders of loncfon & Continental are 
ideally placed in their respective countries with a total of more than 
'30,000 of I ices spread throughout turope.’ 

This grass-roots coverage is complemented by a city- 
trainod bonking rrianogement with wide experience in all fields of 
merchant banking 

* Commorcicjl lending * Corporate finance 

* Money trading and loreign exchange * Underwriting 
These are only n few of tfie specialised services available to you. 

The shareholders ore- 

Deutsche Gonossenschaftskosso, Frankfurt/M„ Germany, 
Andelsbunkon A m.b.A , Copenhagen, Denmark, 

Bcir.que Federative du Credit Mufuel, Strasbourg, France, 

Centrale Rabobank, Uliecht, The Netherlands, 

Centrole Railfeistinkas van de Bolgische Boerenbond ICFRA), 
Leuven, Belgium, 

Genossonschaftlicho Zentralbank AG, Wion, Austria, 
Osuuspankkion Keskuspanki Oy, Helsinki, Finland, 

S. G. Worburg & Co Ltd , London, Groat Britain. 

For an initial talk get m touch with. Our address is: 

E. Clifton-Brown, managing direefor 26 King Street 
D.O. Faulkner, executive director London EC2V 8HU 

O.M.P. Kenyon-Slaney, executive director Telephone: OT-6060781 
K. Roitsch, executive director Telex; 88 58 26 /27 



Companies who wish to expand into Europe can obtain here 
information about the centrally placed site in Germany— 

the GREATER HANOVER AREA 

Whfit IS ufferaci hurt' for incfusUiul expnasion'^ 
it InioiHHtioiml airport 

Mtiin int»i(»rw*»y lilink roncl dod rtiilwny junctions 
it C.uuil links to tho Euri)j)ffjn wutorw/ays systorn 

★ FbMdfji.rii tois of rn.iny nuinufcictiiring and sorvico industries 

★ Skilled woik fon f* 

★ Ffoine of ifie woild lonownt'd Hanovor TiadR Fair 

it Wide ranije of rocreational facilities (e y., skiing, sailing) 
it A t.ompleie lanyo of facilities for further education 
((' g Umvc'fsity Motfu.al school. Veterinary college) 


Whal t-an we su()plv you With** 

★ A [‘onijikMt’ langt' of availahle sites for light anrf heavy 
indi.stiy in the .irea (covering ? 200 km ) 

it Aovko -uid site .malvsis 

★ Long term regional planning <ii*la (e.g n^sidontial development, 
tuinspor laiion natural resoui('es) 



Foi fiutfier inlocmatioii wrUe Ur 

VERBAND GROSSRAUM HANNOVER 

uffentlicfi rechllichti Korperschaft - 
D(j7nrnal fur Wirtscliafl u. Vorkehr 
3 Hannover, Am Hohen Ufer 6 
Telephone Ob 111 89 91 
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no control. Worse still the business 
cycles of Germany’s major customers 
have shown an increasing tendency 
both to lengthen (and so, just like 
Germany’s, to spawn inflation) and at 
the same time to converge. Time was 
when first one rich economy would 
swing upwards, and then another. Now 
they tend all to jump together. Full 
employment despite inflation has become 
the V atchword of too many governments 
at once, and the Keynesian method of 
keeping a boom jogging along has 
become specially easy for all major 
governments to practice simultaneously 
now that no-one cares yery much 
whether exchange rales arc held or not. 

For Germany and notably for its 
central bank this has given rise to a 
most extraordinary paradox. The old 
maid of Ginnheim is quickly shocked 
by inflation into restricting the money 
supply. But German money supply has 
been irregularly inflated over the years, 
invariably at the worst possible moments, 
by two factors, both of them external. 
First, Germany has run a large, inflation¬ 
ary trade surplus virtually ever since 
America pumped its Vietnam build up 
money into the world system in 1965^ 
67. Second, the D-mark has become, 
in the words of one of Bonn's best 
economic civil servants, “’what I would 
call a de facto reserve currency; we 
have established a reverse credibility 
gap where whatever we do about it 
people want to hold marks'’. 

No central bank, however stringent, 
could have held the money supply down 
in the face of the trade surpluses, the 
accelerated inflow of payments for 
exports, and finally, at peak moments 
earlier this year, the billions of dollars 
which have flowed into Germany on 
, panic days. 

All this was changed at a stroke last 
March. Following years of lobbying for 
a more easily upvalued D-mark by 
almost every German economist of 
repute, the Bundesbank brought the 
government and its EEC partners round 
in April (a) to floating the mark (together 
with other EEC currencies) against the 
dollar, and (b) to a policy of quick and 
slight changes of the mark’s value against 
its fellow Euro-floaters whenever the 
need arose. At a stroke the German mark 
was turned by this decision from a per¬ 
ennially undervalued currency into a 
fully valued one. Just as important, the 
scale of money flowing in to distort 
German money supply has been 
drastically cut back. There is still one 
hole in the dyke. Aggravating rushes 
into the mark still take place via the 
dollar cross-rates whenever Germany 
finds itself defending one of the other 
European currencies inside the EEC 


snake; but w^ith one exception—the $2 
billion inflow' when the French franc 
reported sick in September —these rushes 
have been tiny next to the oceans which 
the Bundesbank used to have to mop up 
when it was supporting the dollar. 

The paradox of the situation is this. 
In its newfound grip over money supply 
as a result of floating, the Bundesbank 
has gained a sort of Big Bertha for use 
against internal inflation. Bui this splendid 
weapon is unwieldy, dilTicult to aim and 
can only be used against a rate of 
inflation whose primary cause is not 
internal demand but demand for exports 
from outside. The old maid has caned 
the building industry, a little boy whose 
inflationary pranks she always abhors; 
but she has no w ay of changing the fact 
that in a German boom, quite unlike in a 
British one, investment spending always 
elbows consumer spending aside, not tne 
other way round. Perhaps a fully valued 
D mark will change that too over time— 
it certainly ought to according to the 
textbooks. Meanwhile, however, Gcr 
many w'ill certainly succeed in slowing 
down its rate of inflation, but only by 
‘SO squeezing the home market that its 
exporters will become more deternnned 
to export than ever. This in turn will 
increase the dangerous role w'hich 
German industry already plays in Europe. 
The German economy is Europe’s fly¬ 
wheel -it needs a good shove from 
outside to get it going, but once it is 
revolving at full speed it is almost impos 
siblc to stop and the countries clustered 
around it, Austria, Switzerland, Benelux, 
the Scandinavians and the EEC. have to 
cling on for dear life. 

The oddest illustration of this is what 
Herr Wilhelm Hankcl, a deputy minister 
under Herr Schiller and now in charge of 
the Hessischc Landesbank in Frankfurt, 
contemptuously calls Germany's Mount 
Everest interest rate policy. Before the 
mark was floating against the dollar the 
Bundesbank would regularly raise interest 


rates as part of a squeeze and then profess 
surprise when foreign money flooded in, 
This w'as always particularly likely to 
haptx'H when other countries were in a 
downward phase of their business cycles 
and their interest rates were low. Now, 
lo the Bundesbank's evident pleasure^ 
other economics are lxH>ming too, so 
Germany can raise its domestic interest 
rates without being flayed for it abroad. 
The old maid rubs her liands at the 
convergence of these booms because 
they allow her lo charge nice penal 
rales of interest and get away with it. 
Yet she apparently fails to notice that it 
is the very convergence of these business 
booms abroad which sparks olT export 
demand for Germany's investment 
goods, and which therefore at best makes 
high interest rates into a selccti\e and 
distorting form of dampener. 

High interest rates during a world 
boom have a further deplorable result. 
Thanks to the floating dollar, the Bundes- 
bank can now raise interest rates without 
necessarily soaking in dollars. What 
happens instead is that banks throughout 
Europe and in America are forced to 
follow suit, the boom continues, and 
inflation is given another twist all round. 
When the world economy cools o(T, as 
it doubtless will in 1974 -75, the Bundes¬ 
bank will claim that Germany gave a 
lead. It did. Herr Hankel would probably 
reply that the w'orid slowdown was 
coming anyway and that meanwhile 
German conservatism, a charge regularly 
thrown at Germany by The Iicofwmist 
as well, has made Europe's strongest 
economy into its worst international 
citizen. 

Big Bertha bogged down 

It will never be easy for the German 
central government to arm itself with 
more delicate weapons to shoot down a 
boom. Indeed the federal constitution 
and the intensely legal way in which 
Germans approach any government 
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action arc specifically designed to prevent dared not stop until the winter round of each with their own central reserve banks 
it doing so. The fiscal weapons available wage bargaining was under way. in the Land capitals retain a large measure 

still suficr, as was vividly demonstrated In what is thought of as a boom of monetary autonomy. In particular, 
this year, from the fact that they have to economy massive cutbacks in spending housing and construction, the major 
be brandished in the eyes of the public are resented by the spending ministries target of the Bundesbank's squeeze last 
many months l>cfore they come into in Bonn. The more so since a good 60 year, are partly shielded by the availability 
eflect. Only after a lengthy legislative per cent of public investment is not spent of local finance and so have to be hit 
delay can the stable door on spending be by the federal government at all but by dangerou-sly hard to achieve even modest 
even half shut by which time the horse, the Lander governments and the local results. As the central government is 
seeing the stable lad from afar olT. has authorities. The budgets of these bodies pitchforked by events into bringing the 
usually lx)lled. arc still largely independent of federal German economy into its control, these 

The lack of a direct prices and control and they are not exacily run on local princedoms of the Lander and 
incomes policy has put the government sound Keynesian counter cyclical lines, their banking systems will increasingly 
even more at the mercy of its own the old virtues of strictly balancing the have to be whipped into line, 
unwieldy indirect weapons. German annual budget being respected much too As for industry, it is a prince in the 
industry now has its trousers down muchforthat.Whenaboompushesuptax German land of princes whose access 

round its ankles as the caning continues revenues the Lander and local authorities to bank and external finance has made 
long after the Ifo clock has said stop, spend mure, thus stoking up the inflation; it, tot), strikingly immune thus far to the 
Some form of world slowdown is on the when things .slow down and tax revenues Bundesbank's squeeze. It is the big 
way, and'the D-mark for the first time stand still they cut back on their plans, businessmen of German industry and 
in its life cannot subsidise German so increasing the chances of a recession. banking, and their friendly companions 
exports. Vet the caning has gone on The federal structure of West Germany in German trade unions, who may face 
until the last possible minute because also limits the impact of monetary policy, the heaviest pressure to change their 
the old maid and her friends in Bunn The networks of local savings banks ways during the next ten years. 


mn of prosperity 

Germans do nol storm a railw «iy station many’s political ills? German industry Uk. 

until tlicy have first bought themselves not only faces a squeeze on its exports, 

a platform ticket. That was the view a huge increase in the cost of its oil (on 

of Lenin. German heavy industry has whicfi it depends more heavily than most) 

been buying platform tickets ever since and more active interference in the 

the war. The question now is whethei market economy by the government. It 

the sort of trip being forced on to the also faces three other impulsions toward 

German economy by events is one change. 

for which platform tickets arc any good. Germany can look forward to little 
Germany must now live with a D-mark or no increase in its working popula 
which at best will be fully valued and at tion. Among resident Germans the birth 

worst will be forced by its willy nilly control pill has worked. Since 1945 

reserve currency role into being over Germany has been the beneficiary of 

valued -and look what that did over a some 15 million immigrants. That flow 

period of years to the competitiveness of too will now cease, or slow to a t»^ickle. Migrants are used but not Hked 

British and American industry. The The first wave of eastern refugees mostly 

consumer go(xls end of Germany's export spoke German and arrived with whole off native German workers rather than 

industries is already sulTering. The invest- industries of skill stored up in their sack recently trained southern migrants 

ment goods end goes marching on: but for brains. The last wave of southern dogs- w'ho, if they disappeared back to their 

how long once the shortening product life bodies looked good to begin with but has homelands, would be difficult to replace 
cycle catches up with it? It is worth Ixigun to seem much less so as it has with anyone other than raw recruits 
remembering when comparing Germany soaked into the sand. The 2| million when things got better again. So last week 
with that other export hooked economy, "'guest workers" from the south of Bonn predictably cashed in on the 
Japan, that a far larger proportion of Europe and the Arab litoral of the oil crisis to ban any more non EEC 
Japanese exports are in consumer and Mediterranean account for 11 per cent workers coming. The requirement for 
simple bulk products which react faster of Germany’s labour force and arc indis houses and schools for those that bring 
to changes in exchange rates. Japan's pensable to the German economy, their families or stay for good has only 

trauma came quickly as the result of the But socially they are increasingly just been realised by the authorities. The 

up valuations of its currency. When unwelcome. Since earlier this year higher cores of several German cities have 

Germain 's turn comes the pain will be taxes have been imposed on bringing begun to look terribly like ghettoes, 

much greater than it has been for Japan, them in and an employer can go to and the first serious racial clashes have 

Nearly one quarter of Germany's prison for bringing in a migrant worker taken place this autumn on shop floors, 

economy is geared to exports, which is illegally. These sanctions alone w'ould Within this static German lab<w 
a gtH)d 2 { limes more than the share of not prove tough enough to stop the flow force working hours will continue to 
Japanese exports in Japan's gnp. entirely during booms. Moreover, during decline. Further, little more benefit 

Can Germans withstand pain in their the 1971 downturn in the economy, in can be expected from the transfer of 

industry, whose peace and plenty has contrast to the earlier one in 1966-67, workers from farming into the German 

been the tranquilliser so fai for Ger- there was evidence that employers laid industrial labour force. Mr Nigel 
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Plans for 
Germany? 

A centre of the German Economy is Westphalia: an 
area with huge reserves, a close-knit traffic net (motorways, 
waterways, railways and air services) and well founded 
economic resources. 

VEW guaiantees a reliable power distribution, the 
second largest power distributor of the Federal German 
Republic. Industry, homes, agriculture, trade and commerce 
are served within a 13.000 km‘ area with electricity, gas 
and district heating. VEW bases its capacity on proven 
primary energies: coal. oil. natural gas and atomic power. 

Modern power stations which are equipped with 
demands of the future guarantee the distribution of power. 

VEW offers you more than power- - it plans with you 
—for you! 

Find out yourself—ask for information. 

■ Veroinigte Elektrizit^tswerke Westfalen AG, 

mmmmwMU 46 Dortmund, Ostwall 51. 
mmrnWW let 0231/5444082 • Marketing - 
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Despicht recently drew attention to a 
provoking study of 30 European econo¬ 
mies by the ministry of transport of 
Hungary. This showed that when the 
farm labour force drops through the 
threshold of 15 per cent of the total, 
there is a sharp drop in growth of gnp 
per head and employment in manu¬ 
facturing begins to decline. Germany’s 
farm labour force dropped to that magic 
threshold nearly a century after Britain’s. 
But it has now gone on down to 8 per 
cent of the total, and yet the magnetism 
of German manufacturing industry has 
kept the shift into services down to an 
extraordinarily low level. That cannot 
be expected to go on. 

The clear answer to a labour shortage 
would normally be a jump in investment 
in order to increase productivity. But 
here too the mood is changing against 
industry. At between a fifth and a 
quarter of gnp, German investment is 
pressing up against the limit for an 
advanced consumer society. An increas¬ 
ing body of economists doubts the real 
value of the depreciation practices 
and cash flow generation allowed by 
German and most other western tax 
regimes. Ever since the currency reform 
of 1948 Germany has had particularly 
favourable tax rules which have en¬ 
couraged capital investment. The point 
has been reached where a company can 
make a theoretical loss and yet in 
practice sec its total assets grow by 
means of a huge investment in capital 
intensive equipment which can be heavily 
depreciated before charging tax on 
profits. The result has been yet more 
industry yet more dependent on exports. 

This year saw a huge break in tradi¬ 
tion, a parting of the ways. Revaluation 
and the floating of the D-mark calls for 
more investment abroad. On top of that 
the government has cut depreciation 
allowances and done the unthinkable 
by imposing a tax on capital investment 
inside Germany instead. One encouraging 
experience for this correspondent was 
to hear two men, Herr Ernst Wolf 
Mommsen, the boss of Krupp, and Herr 
Karl Hauenschild, the boss of the 
chemical workers, each reply with a firm 
“Yes” to the following deliberately crude 
proposition: 

Is it not absurd (hat skilled workers should 
be making a redundant aeronianc in Bri.stoi 
because the Briti.sh government does not dare 
pul them out of a job when thousands of un 
skilled Turk.s fltrtxi into Germany because there 
are not enough German workers to go round? 

But for the two of them there were many 
others who frankly declared that it will 
lake a lot more carrot and stick yet to 
accustom them to massive investment 
overseas where discipline is poor and 
where German assets have twice been 
expropriated this century. Besides what 
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will German workers say about invest¬ 
ment overseas in years when things are 
slack at home? 

Less labour, less incentive to invest. 
These are two factors making for change. 
The third is that German industry also 
faces growing demands inside Germany 
for services. “But how quickly,” re¬ 
marked one banker, “can Volkswagen 
turn itself into a restaurant owner?” 
The answer is: Not very fast—parti¬ 
cularly in a country where industry is 
financed by banks who usually exi^ct 
their loans to be backed by tangible 
assets. But the pressure is on in the 


form of an almost certain redistribution 
of income and assets, plus more public 
control over industrial investment de¬ 
cisions in future years. Tax free 
allowances for low ahd middle incomes 
will go up in January and this will con¬ 
tinue under governments of whichever 
party. Pensions and social benefits are 
rising steeply. So are government sub¬ 
sidies for nationalised service industries 
like the railways. And in a quite different 
way from the Jusos, Germany’s labour 
unions have started to give notice of a 
very similar message—that the old order 
of “production first” will have to change. 



Doing their best to catch the English sickness 


Never so cosy again? 


The most striking fact about Germany’s 
trade union leadership is its general 
support for the free-market economy. 
The most striking fact about rank and 
file workers is their tolerance of the 
system so long as it goes on producing 
what the rank and file wants. The most 
striking fact about the unpowerful 
shop floor radicals and their Juso allies is 
the slow progress which they have made 
towards changing this cosy compact 
between the manager's office and the 
factory floor. 

Those statements add up in sum to 
the reason why British and French 
managers so envy their German opposite 
numbers, much as they used to envy 
Dutch managers as well until things 
turned sour in Holland in the late 1960s. 
But that envy misses the real point. The 
reason why German unions are pliable 
is precisely because German managers 
have produced both the wealth which 
Germans want and shown an open mind 


to change and better conditions of work. 
And it is this that makes the rise in the 
value of the D-mark, the squeeze on in¬ 
vestment, the labour shortage, the need 
to shift to services—all those pressures 
on German industry which this survey 
has described—so important. Anything 
which threatens the capacity of industry 
to go on meeting the unions halfway 
must threaten the brilliantly successful 
compact between them. 

Decisive sliifts take place in history 
when the ability of one side of a nego¬ 
tiation to ddiver weakens Just at the 
moment when the other side has esca¬ 
lated its demands. That is the danger 
confronting the compact between Ger¬ 
man managers and unions today. The 
demands of German working men this 
winter are higher than they have ever 
been before. The British manager think¬ 
ing about that sentence will diink little 
farther than the wage demands at the 
end of his nose. In Germany, where the 
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Profits catch up again... 

Factor incomes at current prices 



1965 66 67 68 69 70 71 /2 

Source Biindoftbank .'innu,il nepori 


relationship between the rights of capital 
and labour are so much more thoroughly 
evolved, the pressure for change gi)es 
deeper than that. 

First, of course, there are wages. 
The last eruption of wage demands 
arose in the late 1960s because profits 
in the post 1967 boom had run auay 
with the cake {< 2 C chart). After that, 
the share of labour caught up as a result 
of hard bargaining, but recent w'ork by 
the Berlin economic institute suggests 
that iab(>ur’s share has recently gone 
dovn once again. The real cause of the 
fiercer bargaining taking place this time 
in the present round of wage contracts 
is not profits but inflation. A year ago 
the unions (notably the metal uniem, 
IG Metall, which accounts for one third 
of total membership) settled for wage 
awards which were barely matched 
by price restraint. The 81 per cent award 
accepted last January by IG Metall 
was all but washed away by the summer. 

The result was a rash of so called 
‘"w'ild cat" strikes in the car and 
engineering indu.stry late this summer. 
The orderly legal framework which 
surrounds the German trade unions is 
totally unfitted to deal with such events. 
It was designed for industrial peace. The 
unions are responsible for the formal 
wage negotiations which take place at 
yearly intervals, but they may call 
strikes only on those occasions and then 
only as a last resort after lengthy pro 
cedures of negotiation through elected 
‘‘tariff commissions", consultation, 
mediation and shop flexor voting. During 
the year in between official wage 
negotiations, shop floor pressure is ex¬ 
pressed increasingly through the legally 
constituted workers councils in each 
individual factory. In times of inflation 
or unrest this automatically hands power 
over to the shop stewards and elected 
shop floor representatives of the worker's 
councils (who do not have to be members 
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of a union). It is they who negotiate extra 
wages and benefits and il is the> who, 
witluml sitting in formal session, call 
strikes which arc bv definition ''illcgar*. 
Thus in August and September I(j 
Metall found itself formally denouncing 
"‘wild cal" strikes of which it in fact 
thoroughly approved. The resulting 
strikes w'crc imdramatic by Brilish 
standards. But in a country with such 
strong labour laws and discipline, the 
decisive fact is that they look place at all; 
the incredible one that in an economy of 
perennial full employment (a nominal 
rale of one per cent out of work) such 
tensions did not arise more often before. 
This is an example of t!ic dreaded 
“wage gap" between what Germany's 
beautifully organised sixteen trades 
unions can win for their members at 
contract time and what those members 
go out and win for themselves at local 
level later on. Until recently the wage 
gap was narrow as a result of successful 
uncoil bargaining. Lately, however, 
inflation has caused more pressure for 
local wage deals and fringe benefits, 
particularly in big efficient factories, to 
supplement what had l^ccn agreed upon 
at the national and regional levels. 
Each of the unions w'orks closely w ith its 
members on the wtirkcrs' councils. But 
the proportion of those elected to 
workers' councils who belong to the 
unions has tended to decline in .several 
industries. Between 1965 and 1972 the 
number of all union members sitting on 
w'orkers' councils dropped from 83 to 
78 per cent- only a straw- in the wind, 
but disturbing none the less. Any lime 
that the w^age gap w^idens as ii did this 
year, union leaders are bound io in 
crease the size of their demands in an 
effort to hold on to the respect of their 
members. And those demands go far 
beyond wages and, when an SPD led 
government is in powei deep into politics 
too. 


Uncle Tom becomes Uncle Jerry 

The task of the union leaders is com 
plicated by the respect which most of 
them have for the free market system. 
This is notably true over prices where 
they have hesitated to urge the govern 
ment \n{o direct controls, for fear that 
this could foul up the free ncgt^tiation of 
wages as well. Germain is the only 
major country not to have tried direct 
prices and incomes control, and unions 
and indusirv alike hope it will not 
come. Yet the lessons i>i inflation arc 
hard to ignore and there Inn been some 
discussion latel\ of appiving the experi 
mental Swiss system in which a govern 
merit watchdog snifjs out price rises and 
then hounds the manufaeiuiei s in public 
print until they bring them down again. 
This notion is tied to the gnnving 
criticism in (lermanN of that ill studied 
plieinuncnon. “target pricing"*. The 
unions arc convinced ihat Germany's 
mighty industries now set prices more or 
less as lhe\ please lo meet rising costs, 
not with any respect to the old verities 
of supply and demand. 

The overstrain of lecenl >cars has 
changed union attitudes m a number 
of fundamental ways. There now exi.st 
among union leaders: a disrespect lor 
industrial si/e: a widening hostility to 
the links between German industry and 
the bankers who sit on company boards 
and vote ihcir shares; a belief that the 
cartel law passed this year (w hich delays 
or blocks mergers above £170 million 
and outlaws resale price maintenance) 
needs to be toughened up further. In 
the old days a union movement which 
il.self owns one of Gern. inv's biggest 
banks and runs a massi\e housing eon- 
eern woiikl not have thought in that way. 
At the same lime the unions have been 
fighting the .lusos inside the SIU) itsdf. 
Indecd, the ncUablc increase in pressure 
by union leaders on the government since 
the last election to redistribute income 
through taxation can be pul dow'ii 
directly to Iheir need to bolster their 
own support in party, as well as in union, 
ranks. 

Some of the younger leaders in the 
unions argue that none of this will be 
enough, and that several unions may be 
taken over by young, more radical men 
during the next five years. What seems 
just as likely is that the present union 
leaders and their designated successors 
will move leftwaids to accommodate 
S4)me of the demands being made of 
them. Which of these things happens will 
detrend on the ability v)f industry and 
government to come up with enough 
reforms and to bring inflation to heel. 
In this touch and go atmosphere atten¬ 
tion will focus on three union demands 
in addition to the traditional one of more 
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money and fringe benefits. 

First, German industry has been slow 
to adupi the new, more '^humanised” 
methods n\' production which Volvo, 
Philips and Fiat arc all now pioneering. 
In (he metal and engineering industries 
a nunilxir of workers councils have been 
agitating for "the humanisation of 
human work" (usually by getting rid of 
assembly lines) and it is therefore not 
surprising that IG Mctall and other 
unions should now be raising the mailer 
too. 

Next there is Mithestimmun^. By law 
the unions "have a say in" the manage ’ 
ment of German companies. The non 
executive supervisory board of any 
German steel or mining company is 
half made up of union representatives; 
and the labour director who sits on the 
more important executive board is 
appointed by the unions. Outside 
steel and mining the unions are restricted 
to one third of the members of the 
supervisory board. Both left wingers 
and cynical company executives say the 
same thing about that arrangement: 
it looks good but it gives the unions 
very little real power over company 
decisions. 

The SPD wants to extend the coal 
and steel rules of 50/50 representation 
and a full-time labour executive director 
to the rest of industry and commerce. 
Herr Brandt's coalition partner, the 
FDP, and the CDU opposition each 
have their own ideas about bringing 
middle management and the growing 
number of white collar wwkers into 
boardroom decisions. For the moment 
there is stalemate but the pressure by 
(he unions for a decision is now such 
that the government is pledged to make 
up its mind within a few weeks of this 
survey being published. More signi¬ 
ficantly still, the unions will not let the 
MUhestimnnm^ issue die until there is a 
real measure of union control over 
in4^try, not just the present pretty but 


ineffective formula. It may take ten 
years to achieve such a degree of control 
but the unions are determined to secure 
it. And this of course will be a cause 
of real rather than phoney confrontation 
with management. The union leaders 
want the power of an SPD government 
to give them more control over board- 
rooms: just as it has already given 
workers’ councils a veto over sackings 
and redeployment on the factory floors. 

Finally, there has been much talk of 
extending the control of workers over 
the investment decisions of their com- 

Foreign policy; 
declare war 

How IS it that our friend Tyrannosaurus, 
with his mighty industrial muscles and 
his great big economic teeth, should 
have such puny little foreign policy 
arms? When this survey was being 
prepared the Bonn correspondent of 
The Economist, Mr Denis Blakeley, 
suggested that: 

Sonicuhcri’ it must draw attention to that 

bi/arre truism, often ignored by anglo saxon 

readcis. that Wesl Germany is in fact m the 

middle, ‘geographically speaking, of Europe. 

Germany's lasting weakness lies in the 
fact that it is hemmed in by other powers. 
At few moments in history has this 
proved to be an advantage. Germany 
has several times been described in this 
new spaper as Europe's '‘hinge”, bearing 
an often intolerable load, pushed this 
way and that. There is still no cause lo 
change that description of its 
vulnerability. 

Yet the popular image of Germany 
this century, and of Prussia before it, 
has been the opposite. That popular 
image, especially prevalent in France, 
is of a Germany which given half a 
chance will play Europe’s lough brag¬ 
gart, militaristic and ruthless in its 


panies by means of share-ownership 
funds. The government and the DGB 
(the German equivalent of the TUC) 
arc both in favour of the idea but most 
individual unions, led by IG Metall, 
are against it. They dislike it because it 
is cosmetic and in fact reduces the 
head of political steam behind Mit 
hestimmung and tax reform. Some of 
the unions are also actively pushing 
versions of the Juso ideas for directing 
industrial investment through special 
boards on which workers, consumers 
and other interested groups would sit. 

Taken one by one, none of these 
pressures is all that remarkable in a 
country where workers have been on 
company boards since the 1920s. Taken 
together in one gulp they actively alarm 
most German businessmen. Taken at a 
time when those businessmen are 
already in a slate of uncertainly about 
Germany’s long-term economic future 
they might begin to worry Germans in 
general. Those Germans have absorbed 
the incursions and cries for change 
from the radical young quite calmly so 
long as everyone has remained com¬ 
fortable and rich. It will be harder for 
them to do so if the .services, the 
wealth and the calm which they desire 
cannot be delivered all at once by Ger 
many’s industrial machine. 

time to 


pursuit of power. It occurs to few that 
braggarts are born of fear, that the 
midwife of Hitler’s war wasClemenceau’s 
pitiless peace followed by the economic 
crash in 1929. German adventurism 
always issues directly from its discom 
fort as Europe’s hinge. Mr Henry 
Kissinger put it thus when describing 
Bismarck’s strategy between France 
and Russia: 

As German defence policy was geared to 
coping with a two-front war, it presented a 
threat to all its neighbours. A Germany strong 
enough to deal with its two great neighbours 
jointly would surely be able to defeat them 
singly. 

This dilemma of too much strength or 
too little presses in on Germany par¬ 
ticularly harshly whenever the cultural 
nation of German speakers is split into 
two or more parts, as it is today. At such 
times Germany has alternated between 
two methods of coping with fear. Either 
it has gone to war. Or it has been so 
horrified by the results of war that it 
has joined an alliance—usually as 
that alliance’s most amenable and pli¬ 
able member. Listen to Bismarck 
himself: 

For the past thousand years the German 
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TAIYO KOBE BANK, 

LTD. 


One of the world’s Iciigest banks 
Formed by a merger of Bank of Kobe and Taiyo Bank 

October 1,1973 


TAIYO KOBE BANK is prepared to help you in every 
way that a bank can help. We have an enormous wealth 
of experience in banking matters. Experience in scope, 
and experience in depth. Most important, we have a 
fresh, ambitious start. A youthful attitude. And a 
desire to help all of our customers, old and new. We 
give you more than a new name. We give you more 
than a new bank. We give you a better way to do 
international business. 


lATYO KOBE BANK 

Head Office; Kobe, Japan 

Oversea! Offices: New York, London, los Angeles, Hamburg, Sydney, Hong Kong 
Offices to Open Shortly; Seattle. SAo Paulo 
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Talk to us if you have investment plans. 

We are an mteigrated, experienced securities firm and will be pleased to offer 
you a wide range of specialised financial counselling services 
and investment information. 


Underwrilurb, Brokers, Dealers. Distributors (in Japan) 

NEW JAPAN SECURITIES CO., LTD. 
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THE ECONOMIST EUROPEAN DIRECTORY AND ADDRESS BOOK 



New from The Economist, in early November, is a unique red 
leather- bound European Directory and Address Book . 

It IS handsome, distinguished, but above ul) it is designed to be used 
day in, day out. 

On the left is a coiintry-by-country directory of Europe, with very 
carefully selected addresses, telex and telephone numbers covering 
business and trade, government offices and embassies, travel, com¬ 
munications and entertainment. Each country has between one and 
eight pages devoted to it, and, of course, the information is checked 
and double-checked before publication. The country-to-country 
telephone dialling codes have never been published before in this 
form. 

On the right of the picture is your personal address book, alpha¬ 
betically tabulated, with plenty of space for each address. 

Thii combination of a European Direcfory (72 pages) and a 
personal Address Book (134 pages) is unique. 


For those who travel 

Both the personal Address Book and Directory slide out of the 
cover to make independent silk-bound lightweight books which fit 
easily into hand luggage. 

A business gift that is always appropriate 

A “stock-pile" of the European Directory and Address Book, size 
iOi"' ^ 6" (267inm >' 153min), can be purchased in bulk at discount 
rates, with your own publicity pages bound in, and your own 
organisation’s name, gold-blocked onto the cover. This makes a 
memorable gift that will be appreciated and used from this year 
to next. 
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It's not so far from Bismarck. . . 


dualism has regulated its internal relationships 
through a war every hundred years and in this 
century too. no other means will be able to make 
the clock of history tell the proper time. 

It weus that blood-curdling thought which 
led to the formation of the common 
market twelve years after Hitler’s war 
and which persuaded de Gaulle and 
Adenauer (that old Frenchman and that 
very old ^rman, as de Gaulle called 
them) to sign the Franco-German 
treaty. And Germany joined Nato too. 
Thus was West Germany confirmed 
by its generous and proper ration of 
guilt into being a “constructive but 
self-effacing" ally to other powers. 

A eunuch in the super-leegue 

There are three ways in which the 
present period of weakness differs from 
previous ones. 

• First, the German hinge now creaks 
between east and west as a whole, not 
between warring European nation states. 

• Second, Germany is on the front line 
of an ideological struggle, not simply 
of a territorial one. TTie dividing line 
between East and West Germany is 
itself the frontier of this wider ideological 
struggle. 

•Third, Germany is the only one of the 
four major members of the western 
alliance to lack nuclear weapons. 

These three huge extra weaknesses 
prevent Germany from being a force 
to reckon with in any conflict between 
the supei powers. Like Britain and 
France, Germany’s influence in the 
world at large has decreased: unlike 
them it is a nuclear eunuch and 
Europe’s most likely potentitfi battlefield 
as well. 

But outside superpower politics 
these restraints need not apply. Within 
the Atlantic alliance itself and within 


the European Economic Community 
there is no longer any need for Germany 
to be self-deprecating and slow-to-lcad. 
In western Europe in particular it is 
high time that Germany went to war 
again. This war should he diplomatic. 
It should take place in the Brussels 
bargaining rooms and its panzer 
divisions should be Germany's indis 
pensable economic strength. 

Before 1972 Germany could not use 
its economic muscle in the west for 
two reasons. It required constant back 
ing from its American and European 
allies over the negotiations of the 
Ostpolitik, notably over the four 
power agreements for west Berlin. 
Conclusion of the Berlin agreement 
and the treaties of Moscow and Warsaw 
have not tied up all the loose ends 
between west and east. Very far from it. 
The Germans deliberately negotiated 
with the Russians in a manner which 
called for hope and history, rather 
than many tangible negotiating con¬ 
cessions, to be on their side. But the 
treaties and the Berlin agreement have 
released German foreign policy from 
one very important restraint. Germany 
no longer needs to be quite so unfail 
ingly polite every other minute to the 
Americans and the British- nor, more 
particularly, to the French. 

Second, British entry into the com¬ 
mon market has been achieved—partly 
thanks to constant badgering by Herr 
Brandt through the series of meetings 
anti letters which he rained on President 
Pompidou of France between 1969 
and 1971. The irony is that France 
rightly brought Britain in because it 
was looking for a new EEC ally to 
counter Germany’s economic power. 
Yet with Britain now inside the EEC. 
Germany has in fact been further freed 
to say and demand what it wants. 

Time and again Germany lets chances 
for integration in Europe slip. It claims 
that the Ostpolitik is only viable for a 
Germany firmly anchored in a west 
European union. The more business it 
does with Russia the more loudly does it 
make the claim. But action is slow 
to follow. This is most noticeable in the 
dozens of little decisions which ought to 
take place in Brussels but which most 
often do not. “When it comes to the 
crunch,’’ says a British official trying 
to persuade the EEC Nine to open up 
their borders to Malaysian pineapples, 
“the Germans are no bloody gotrd’’. 
TTiis is true too of Euroiie’s grander 
visions where time and again Germany 
promises much but then, when the 
moment for confrontation with France 
or others arrives, climbs down. 

When British entry was still being 
negotiated Germany sold the pass on 


getting France to agree to real measures 
of economic integration. Instead, the 
EEC committed itself to unworkable 
rules aimed at forcing foreign exchange 
parities together. A chance to redeem 
this mistake was muffed earlier this 
year when Herr Brandt himself suggested 
baling out the pound with full backing 
by German reserves in return for a 
Euro-agreement to pull economic man¬ 
agement of the economies of the Nine 
together. Once again pressure from the 
French and Germany’s own cautious 
financial officials persuaded Herr Brandt 
to climb down. 

Last summer when new bills rolled in 
for the EEC's common farm policy 
and the German cabinet was scared 
into thinking European by the 
mountain of deals struck between Mr 
Brezhnev and Mr Nixon at San Clemente, 
the German government more or less 
decided to provoke an E2EC crisis. This 
crisis was to have been used to put 
Europe on to a more useful road than 
before. Nothing came of it because 
French diplomacy and the Chirac 
affair—in which France’s farming 
minister accused Germany of going 
neutral and abandoning the EEC— 
quickly brought Herr Brandt to heel. 

A year ago in Paris, Herr Brandt 
produced an avalanche of words about 
Europe adopting a more “human face’’, 
notably through an intended social 
policy. But he lost intere.st in much more 
than an Irish bog of good intentions 
once it became clear that anything more 
would cost each poverty stricken German 
taxpayer a farthing a year. The call for 
a European version of Mitbestimmung 
has, meanwhile, trotted in and out of 
every office in Europe without being 
given the real push it needs from Europe's 
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vacillating superman silting m Bonn. 

On each of these occasions Herr 
Brandt has chosen the soft way. As 
in domestic politics^ so in foreign 
diplomacy: Herr Brandi remains 

the fairest and most open leader 
in Europe. He believes in persuasion. 
He refuses to believe that anything 
is gained by throwing one's weight 
about. His coalition partner, Herr 
Schccl, has recently become the sternest 
and most reasonable advocate among 
foreign ministers of what Europe ought 
to do to escape from its several pre 
dicaments But he tw docs not believe 
in a policy of confrontation. Herr Egon 
Bahr, who thought out and negotiated 
the eastern treaties but who has now 
relinquished influence to Herr Scheel, 
has frequently been accused of being a 
covert German nationalist who yearns 
for a Germany once more exercising 
its naked self interest. But even he, when 
asked, repudiates any notion of Germany 
confronting France or others with its 
strength -even m the interest of what 
might generally be conceded to be a 
viituous Eurd'eause. And so it will be a 
miracle if Germany puts its foot down at 
last at the new EFC summit on 
December 14th. 

Several reasons explain this. There is 
guilt and the judgment that an> show 
of German steel, however well disguised, 
will only encourage angry reactions and 
so result in exactly the opposite of 
what Germany wants to achieve. There 
has been the evident misjudgment that 
Britain, once in the EEC, might take the 
lead. There is the quality of Germany's 
foreign service w^hich has been low 
ever since the war. Unlike Adenauer, 
Herr Brandt docs not rule policy in 
Bonn with an iron hand. The constitu¬ 
tional independence of ministers and 
their ministries makes the confusion of 
German EEC policy even worse. 

But above all there is the fact that. 



however much it talks of being 
anchored there, Germany does not in 
fact know what it wants to do in Europe. 
This is not a matter of Germany and 
German industry being tempted to look 
east rather than west for their future 
profit. Even with the huge contracts 
now in the offing, German commercial 
interest in eastern Europe is negligible 
next to the massive stake which it has 
in the continuing integration of western 
Europe. Germany d(^s not fully know 
what it wants to do in Europe for three 
quite different reasons. 

First Germany remains the most 
vulnerable client of American nuclear 
power, and it depends more heavily than 
others on the presence of America's 
nuclear hostage in Europe, its 300,000 
men in uniform. Germany has very 
properly persuaded France and its 
partners to exercise restraint with 
Europe’s Atlantic ally in what has been 
a horribly difficult time for the alliance. 
But Germany's reliance on America, the 
agonies which it went through during 
the Israeli arms-loading affair in 
October, the constant difficulties in 
appearing as a good European and a 
good Atlantic ally all at once—this 
balancing act will always undermine its 
authority when speaking up for reason¬ 
ableness in the councils of the Nine. Yet 
the time must also soon come when 
Germany must finally reconcile itself— 
as not one of its major leaders in any 
party yet has— to the fact that the 
Americans must one day go away. 

Next, the simple days of Adenauer 
have gone. Adenauer's idea was to dis 
courage German nationalism by 
cementing Germany into a federal 
European unit into which the aspira 
tions of ordinary Germans could be 
channelled. That never happened. 
Meanwhile Germans, young and old, 
arc not frightened by themselves any 
more and they have managed both to 
lose the dream of quick unification with 
East Germany and to identify with an 
artificial West German nation state 
without frightening anyone else. Yet Herr 
Brandi, Herr Bahr and others still fail to 
sec that Adenauer's federal-cement 
theory having failed, the pursuit of an 
active nationalistic drive by Germany 
to forge the EEC (much as Prussia 
forged the Zollverein) would strike an 
immediate response at home. 

This explains ond curious contradic 
tion about Germany’s EEC policy. 
Whenever Germany is called on to pay a 
higher EEC bill the cry goes out for a 
more political Europe to be created in 
return. Quite what that more political 
Europe actually should be is never 
described. German advocacy of a more 
helpful attitude towards America is 


suspect. The guns which it used to fire 
on behalf of more authority for the 
Brussels commission have fallen strangely 
silent during the last year. The fear of 
inflation has persuaded Herr Brandt 
to back-track on the idea which he has 
himself championed over many years 
of building up a European monetary 
authority using German and other 
reserves in order to help weaker 
economies. Most surprisingly of all, 
Herr Brandt has always signally failed 
to stir a muscle for real elections or a 
proper mandate for the European parlia¬ 
ment. Yet these failures mount up at a 
lime when the young left wingers of Herr 
Brandt’s party have formally switched, 
as Herr Brandt himself switched fifteen 
years earlier, from opposing the EEC 
to supporting its existence as a useful 
vehicle for social change. 

The third reason for CJermany’s 
wishy-washy policy in western Europe 
is that the first economic benefits of a 
customs union have been largely 
achieved, the next benefits would involve 
a far bigger jump, and meanwhile the 
problem for Germany is Germany itself. 
Any traveller to Bonn and the big 
German cities these last six months 
will have noticed the same thing. 
Germany still looks out on the world 
in its typically generous postwar way. 
But things have happened to reduce the 
importance of the rest of the world. 
The slate in the east has been wiped 
clean in many German minds—however 
smudged it still looks to many outside. 
The young men at home have declared 
that old values no longer concern them 
very much. Industrial success in Ger 
many has begun to go sour. Herr Brandt 
or the humblest taxi owner in the Black 
Forest should now admit the same. In 
Germany this really is a time to ask 
questions. 



Not satisfied with the answers yet 
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Many valuable works of art, buildings and 
archeological treasures throughout the 
world are threatened by decay If they are 
not soon restored and protected, they will 
be lost for all time. 

Hoechst research 
helps save tapestries 

Hoechst research has made a decisive 
contribution to the preservation of art 
treasures. Like these valuable 17th century 
chairbacks whose disintegrating fabric 
was restored with the aid of Mowilith, a 
synthetic resin solution that restores and 
preserves. It's used by restorers all over the 
world—like Karen Finch who, in her Ealing 
studios, brings back to life many of the 
nation's most precious tapestries and 
fabrics. Mowilith provides a permanent 
backing to hold a decaying fabric together 
and allows re-weaving of damaged sections. 


Mowilith saves 
other materials too 

Mowilith also protects and preserves wood, 
stone, ceramics—elements of antique 
buildings exposed to the remorseless attack 
of centuries 

Experts from many fields 
concentrate on one problem 

Mowilith is the result of knowledge and 
exp)erience in many fields. Hoechst research 
has resulted in many resins suitable as 
binders and sealers and for coating and 
preservation, Resins backed by more than 
a century in dyestuffs chemistry, compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of the action of climatic 
factors on a variety of materials, especially 
the durability of paints and lacquers 

Hoochst in Britain 

Hoechst UK Ltd., its subsidiaries and 
associates, represent Hoechst in Britain. 

The aim of the 6,000 people who work 
here is to make the British arm of Hoechst 
more prominent within Europe and within 
the world-wide Hoechst group. Whether in 
factories or service laboratories, trading 
or research and development, Hoechst in 
Britain contributes to the development of 
UK industry,economy and society. 


[ J LOSrTlPtlCS 

( i reprogrtiphic and infor rnation 
technK|iies 

i ] woldtng and cutting (fjChriiques 
i I tho (.onstruction o( Ltiemical plant 
Name _ __ 

Position.... 

Address- ^ 




Hopch&t UK Ltd, Hoechst House. 
50 Salisbury Rd. Hounslow. 
Middlesex (ODb/O im 

Hoechst 
















Success1973 
Triumph of a Concept 


At BMW, motor sport is a continuous 
challenge to the creative capacity of 
our designers, and simultaneously 
provides a basis and stiniulu,s for 
exploration into new ideas m automobile 
technique 

For BMW, motor sport has never been 
self-objective This is demonstrated by 
every BMW car on the road: through 
high performance, good road holding 
and driving characteristics, acceleration 
and braking, direction and steering 
stability In short, driving safety 

With this BMW concept of motor sport 
we gain not only knowledge but also 
trophies, which already have a long 
history in our traditionally sporty com¬ 
pany. 

The most recent chapter 
BMW wins in 1973 
the European Championship tor 
Touring cars 

the European Championship for 
Formula 2 (March BMW) 
the World Championship for 
Motor cycle/Side car 
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Business 
this week 


Oily clouds 

Issue of petrol coupons began in 
Britain on Thursday but no decision 
yet on rationing National policies 
to deal with the Arabs varying and 
erratic oil cutbacks still entirely 
unco ordinated But all round the 
world stock markets have taken a 
beating on growing fears that the 
crisis could lead to world recession 
Sterling fell back sharply uncomfort 
ably close to its lowest ever against 
the dollar Gold that barometer 
of international uneasiness jumped 
to over $100 an oz again in 
extremely active trading 

The miners meeting with Mr Heath 
on Wednesday yielded nothing new 
the overtime ban is to continue Last 
week s cut in coal production was 
25% this week s could be greater 
The power engineers overtime ban 
brought voltage cuts of 6% the last 
step befoie power cuts 

More than Im local government 
workers including ambulance men 
were offered a 12% increase in a 
deal which would add £102m to 
councils wage bills On Thursday 
London ambulant e men struck for 
the first time in support of a fl 0 a 
week claim ana further one day 
strikes are expected 


Mr Tony Barber met for informal 
talks last weekend with his fellow 
finance ministers of the big five 
(United States Britain Japan West 
Germany and *^rance) near Tours in 
Franc e All very secret but there is 
reason to believe that they are 
seriously bent on co operation to 
avoid recession 

While Britain continues to brood on 
Its bad trade figures and nervously 
awaits the next lot America recorded 
a surplus of $527m on foreign trade 
in October after September s 
$873m (an 8 year monthly record) 
And Germany s surplus in October 
was another record the fourth in a 
row 

Metal markets climbed again with 
copper tin and/me at ail time peaks 
But the wild see sawing especially 
the large losses in copper on 
Monday suggest these peaks are 
vulnerable 

With three month money earning 
15%- 16% British interest rates are 
the highest in Europe America s 
rates are creeping up again another 
large bank thert has pushed up its 
prime lending rate to 93% 

Latest plan to re( onstruct British 
Rail was published on Wednesday 
It has not much chance of doing 
anything better than its umpteen 
predecessors 

Statistics published on Thursday 
of how housing and transport (osts 
in London have changed compared 


Key indicators: British economy 



Index 

% change (annual rate) on 


Month 

1970 100 

1 month 

3 months 

1 year 

Production 

September 

111 9 

+ 9 

t 3} 

^ 7 7 

Productivity 

September 

1182 

^ 10 } 


\ b 6 

Input prices'" 

October 

lfa0 3 

64 

} 49 

1 42 

Output prices* 

October 

128 0 

f 22 

1 18} 

4 9 1 

Retail sales 

September 

1115 

6 

^ J 

i 33 

Retail prices'" 

October 

136 8 

f 26i 

+ 13^ 

I 9 9 

Employment 

September 

94 7 

1 

ml 

♦ 1 1 

Unemployed (000) 

November 

490 

300 

300 

266 

Average earnings 

September 

156 3 

1 19} 

-1 12 

1 13 1 

Export volume 

September 

126 2 

f 33 

^ 151 

4- 12 8 

Import volume 

September 

133 7 

18 

t 5 

i 12 8 

Terms of trade* 

Septembo*' 

84 5 

46 

30 

18 3 

Current balance (£m) 

October 

-233 

1 440 

528 

-2 760 

Money stock (M 3 ) 

October 

182 3 

f 20 

+ 29 

4 28 3 

*NottimaontrilY ^/u$ted urwmployfnMtis? 2fit 


With the rest of the country Over 
the first nine months of this year 
rents and other housing costs 
increased 8 3% in London compared 
with 10 2% elsewhere transport 
costs in London increased more 
quickly by 4 6% against 3u5% in the 
rest of the country 


Tony off again 

Mr Barber crosses the Channel again 
next week this time to attend the 
EEC finance ministers mc'eting m 
Brussels on Monday and heir joint 
meeting with foreign ministers the 
next day 

Plenty of indic ators next week 
Capital expenditure and stoc ks 
figures for manufacturing distributive 
and services industries for the third 
quarter are expected on Monday 
and October retail trade on the same 
day November official reserves and 
car production out on Tuesday 
October import and export prices out 
on Wednesd jy and third quarter 
balance of payments expected on 
Thursday 


Trouble at t'pit 

The latest results of the Department 
of Employment s earnings survey 
show that the average pay me rease 
for male manual workers ovi'r the 
year to April Wtis f4 20 a week 
(15 1%) Construction workers 
enjoyed the biggt»st rise after their 
long strike itiey pull(*d in 26 1% 

Men workers in the textile machinery 
mdubtry o ily got 8 5% but tfns was 
more than women in the c ivil servic e 
who got 3 8^^ 

Mineis got a nc ar average 1 5 8 X 
inc luding overtime without overtime 
they got 9 7% putting them almost 
at the top of the league The miners 
come 17th in the league table of 
average earnings out of 27 industries 
Their earnings were f 36 60 a week 
But if the effects of absenteeism and 
sickness are removed earnings were 
f39 70 The f 3 plus difference is 
much greater than in other industries 
Wilberforco pushed the miners up 
the earnings league to 11th place in 
April 1972 but other inflationary 
awards have put them back in the 
same relative position they had in 
1971 having been overtaken by 
among others construction workers 
and engineers 
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Business Brief 


and benefit from 26 weeks of 
home nursing without paying. 
Bupa would also cover docks’ 
fees, operations and treatment. 
But, naturally, both Penny and 
Patrick hope it will not come to 
this. 


Pitts a patter 


The Suttons, the bclter-olT rcia 
tions of The Economist's Pitts 
family, are getting ready for anew 
arrival. Penny Sutton will l>e 
among the 800,000 British women 
having a baby this year and cost 
ing the state more than £750,(K)0 
in benefits each week. This will 
put the household into the 1 l%of 
families with three or more dc 
pendent children. Patrick and 
Penny already have two sons 
Christopher, aged 5, and Antony, 
7. A third child will mean adjust¬ 
ments in their standard of living. 

Patrick at present earns jus1 
over £6,000 a year gross; which 
means £4,629 net after tax, na 
tional insurance and pension fund 
contributions. He expects to get 
the maximum £350 rise under 
stage three, worth an extra £228 
net. The third child will bringextra 
tax relief, worth £60 a year to 
him; plus an extra family allow¬ 
ance, worth £52 a year to Penny 
but costing Patrick £33,60 in lax. 
From Patrick’s salary rise and 
these extra reliefs, they can expect 
their spendable income to rise by 
just over £300 in the next year. 
Will that be enough? 

Penny is looking forward to 
claiming maternity benefits from 


Where the Suttons fit 

Family size. % of mar nod couples 



How taxpayers help 

1972-73'£1l862m» 



(he slate, but will get a nasty sur¬ 
prise. She has not worked for 
some years. In her last job, seven 
years ago. she started to draw £4 
a week from the eleventh week 
before confinement because she 
then made national insurance 
contributions; this allowed her to 
buy a few things for the baby. 
Maternity allowances today are 
£7.35 a week, or nearly double 
what they were in 1967, but they 
can only be claimed by a mother 
who has been employed for at 
least 26 weeks of the financial 
year, which rules them out for 
Penny. She is still eligible for the 
maternity grant—a lump sum of 
£25—because of Patrick’s na¬ 
tional insurance contributions, 
but that is all. There was a time 
when Penny toyed with the 
thought of going into a private 
nursing home; an idea soon 
abandoned when she found this 
would cost at least £100—an 
increase of 13% on last year- 
plus specialist’s fees of around 
£125. This was loo much. She 
will have the baby on the national 
health service. She dislikes the 
idea of being in a ward, but she 
has been through it before. 

If complications do crop up, 
Patrick says they can use the 
benefits provided by the British 
United Provident Association, 
to which his company pays an 
annual £50 for him in member- 
.ship fees. Bupa’s scheme does not 
pay for normal childbirth, but the 
Suttons could save as much as 
£485 (as the table shows) if com¬ 
plications make it necessary for 
Penny to have one week in hos¬ 
pital and one week of home nurs¬ 
ing. The Bupa time limit is gener¬ 
ous. If things went badly wrong. 
Penny could stay in a private 
ward of a hospital for up to a year 


Drain on savings 

The Suttons have already dipped 
into their bank account to buy 
some essentials for the baby. The 
ram cost £30 (they gave their 
rst one away), the baby's trous¬ 
seau £40 and Penny’s maternity 
clothes £40. The cheapest trous¬ 
seau for the baby was £20, con¬ 
sisting of the bare essentials— 
only one blanket and not really 
enough clothes. A more reason 
able selection doubled the outlay. 
Without indulging in any follies, 
the Suttons have already shelled 
out more than £100. 

Penny still needs another £25- 
£30 to spend on necessary odds 
and ends. A new col (with mat 
tress) is a necessity and will eat 
up as much as £15.40. Then she 
needs £3.40 for the baby’s bath 
set and £7.65 for a sitter and 
stand. By the time Penny has 
bought a few toys, she will have 
got through another £30, at least. 
Extras for a baby pileup very fast. 
She now regrets having given 
away the old pram and toys when 
the family moved to Gerrards 
Cross, their new home. 

Patrick's budget calculations 
start from the £25.53 a month 
rise in spendable income he ex¬ 
pects and the £6.42 a month that 
they arc now saving. But this 
margin of £31.95 must cover the 
increase in the cost of living as 
well as the cost of the new baby. 
As it works out at only % it will 
not do much more than compen¬ 
sate for rising prices. Food prices 
have gone up by 2% in October 
alone, the biggest monthly jump 
since June, 1955, and show no 
signs of coming down yet. The 
prospect of higher mortgage 
charges looms close too. Patrick 
has to take ail these factors into 
account. 

The baby’s upkeep will not 
cost too much in the first few 
weeks, since milk will be the only 
food needed. Later, however, 


What the private patient couid pay 



1972 

1973 

% change 

Maternity home 

85 

£ weekly 

96 

72/73 
+ 13 

Provincial teaching 

101 

1 14 

+ 13 

London teaching 

122 

137 

+ 12.5 

Surgeon's fees 

Major operation 

80-150 

115-200 

+33-44 

Intermediate 

44^4 

64-110 

+ 31-45 

Minor 

22-42 

, 32-55 

+ 31-45 



Nice, but can we afford it? 


Penny has calculated that she 
would need £10'-£15 a month 
more housekeeping to manage. 
Baby food has risen by 1% 
since last November and could 
go up further. Penny will have to 
buy nappies, talcum powder, bath 
lotions and various disinfectants, 
all of which are necessities and 
add up to £5 a month. This does 
not include any doctor’s fees or 
medicines. Penny dislikes waiting 
in an NHS surgery; babies can be 
fractious early in the morning and 
late in the aiternoon during sur¬ 
gery hours. She rather hopal to 
become a private patient, so that 
she could ask the doctor to see the 
new baby at home. This would 
save her some wear and tear but 
it would be expensive, and since 
Patrick’s rise will not absorb all 
these extras, they must start 
economising elsewhere. This will 
be hard. 

Looking further ahead, school 
ing will throw their budget even 
more off balance. No wonder 
Patrick is getting worried. He 
regrets not having taken out a 
policy to cover his first two chil¬ 
dren’s education and means to 
start one with the new baby. The 
Suttons can save in the first few 
years by sending this child, to a 
good day nursery school for as 
little a$ £18 a month, but the bills 
will become heavier later on, and 
it makes little difference whether 
the baby is a boy or a girl. 


What could be saved 
with Bupa _ 

(but only if there are 
complications) 

Hospital accommodation f 

(a week) 98 

Major operation 150 

Intermediate operation 84 

Doctor's fees 28 

In- or out-patient trootment 76 

Home nursing (a week) 49 

Total 48B 


ridiuira on social sarvicoK and 
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Should he buy an endowment 
policy*^ Most of his friends have 
done so Even now school fees 
take up a latgc slice of Patrick's 
disposable income as much as 
£55 a month— and this will go up 
by at least 40% next year A policy 
for the new baby would save him 
a considerable sjm in the long 
run, but at the cost of increasing 
expenses now Patrick is only too 
aware how this will strain then- 
finances However the alternative 
of eventually having to meet 
school fees in full will in due 
course, be worse School fees will 
not remain where they are they 
have gone up by an average of 
12% m the past year and in some 
schools by as much as 45% 
Choosing a policy is a serious 
matter and selection is difficult 
Patrick has been advised that the 
best course would be a linked 
policy for his two elder sons 
(assuming he look one out now) 
plus a separate policy for his thud 
child The endowment policy for 
the third child would run over 16 
years for a monthly outlay of 
£32 74, covering as much as 
£750 a year for prep schooling in 
ei^t years* time and £1,200 a 
year for pubhc school fees When 
the pohey matures at the end of 
16 years he would be left with a 
surplus of £657, and would have 
saved, compared with school 
bills, over £4,000 Although he 
could not really iiftbrd it, this 
seems worth some sacnfice 
Patrick considered going the 


whole hog and covering Christo 
pher and Antony on a policy even 
at this late date If he opted foi a 
12 year period covenng most of 
their schooling, the payments 
would be steep A longer life foi 
the policy spreading the costs 
well beyond the school years, 
would ease montlily payments, 
but Patrick has always been re 
luctant to take up ultra lengthy 
commitments and favours the 12 
year scheme This would mean a 
yearly gross premium of £1,598, 
or £1,518 net of lax Patrick >^as 
not too happy with llic low tax re 
lief but the law allows relief on 
premium^ of only one sixth of the 
gross salary He would get maxi 
mum benefit on the 16 year policy 
and would therefore be losmg out 
on the 12 year one Thecalcula 
tions assume that his pav will re 
mam at its present £6,OCX) a year 
because although Patrick's pros 
peels for promotion look good, 
the substantial rise he ne^s to 
covei these extra commitments is 
not likely to be forthcoming in the 
near future At the end of the 
12 years, he would have paid out 
£3,404 less than if he had met the 
school bills as they came iti 
This IS a substantia] saving 
The snag is that he would have to 
pay into the policies for at least 
two years before he could draw 
any money from them and would 
still have school bills to meet 
meanwhile At the moment he 
cannot afford policies and bills 
together, unless he gets a further 


TheyVo better off than moat 

Income distribution of three-child tamilie* 1972 
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rise of about 25%, which is out of 
the question during stage three, 
le, until next November Even the 
16 year policy for number three 
would leave Patrick struggling to 
make ends meet but it would be 
possible, provided the couple 
accepted the cut in living stand 
ards It entails The only way the 
money could be found would be 
by cutting back hard on tobacco, 
drinks and services Painck's 
yearly Christmas bonus of £3(X), 
or 5%, w ould help with the initial 
pay ment but this has usually been 
spent on holidays 

Patrick cannot afford to use in 
surance for all throe children 
even though it is cheaper yet he 

The price of choice 


feels so stroiiglv about ihciredu 
cation that lu has consideied 
other ways ol taising the wind 
llnlortunutely the two flats Penny 
inhcntcd are rent conti oiled and 
bring in a negligible £8 a month 
He cannot get much help there, 
even by selling them He certainly 
cannot put up the rent the law is 
strict on rent controlled pioperty 
Patrick used lo think that he was 
well paid for a man of ^8 and he 
is by British standards So be 
fmds it difficult to come to terms 
with the fact that he cannot really 
afford another child 4 he wants to 
educate all his children privately 
and maintain his accustomed 
standard of living 


Annual fees for typical independent si hools 

£1,0004 

Winchester Gordonsioun Westminster 


£900-£1,000 

Greshams Malvern Rugby Ch^rtp^housc Eton Harrow 
Sherborne Sedbergh Downside Oundle Radley Clifton St Bees 
fettes Mill Hill Roedean Lancing 

£800-£900 

Benenden Eosom St Paul s King ‘ Canterbury St Peter s York 
Merchiston Castle Cheltenham ladies King William s 


£700-£000 

Bedford Belmont Abbey Llandovery Cobham Hall 


£600-£700 

Wells Cathedral Bancroft s Wellington 


£600-£S00 

Merchant Taylors Melville 


ImIow£600 

Christ s Hospital 


The baby's upkaap 


Payfng tha school bills 


£ a month 

£ 

Pood 

5 85 

Milk 

1 80 

Orange juice 

1 50 

Nappies 

300 

Cotton wool 

28 

Stenlisation tablets 

56 


€ 


Baby wipes 

30 

shampoo 

20 

lotion 

20 

soap 

08 

powder 

34 

ba*h care 

20 

Total £14 31 



16 year endowment policy 
for new baby 


£ 

Policy at maturity 10 40*^ 

Total school fees 9 750 

Net premium p a at 393 

for 16 years 6 286 

Saving 4 120 

of which cash surplus 657 


12 year endowment policy for 
Christopher and Antony 


€ 

Policy at maturity 21 740 

Total school fees 19 506 

Net premium p a at 1518 
for 12 years 18 336 

Saving 3 404 

of which cash surplus 2 240 
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LONRHO 


Year Ended 30th September, 1973 

The unaudited results of the Lonrho Group for the year ended 
30th September. 1973 are: 


1972 

PubUshwl 

£m 

215.9 


18.1 

1.2 

19.3 

9.8 


TURNOVER 


PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 

Group . 

Associates (Note 1) . 


Taxation 


Minority Interests 


PROFIT ATTRIBUTABLE- 
BEFORE EXTRAORDINARY 


1973 

1972 

Percentoge 


A4iu*tml 

increase on 


Not* 1 

MQiwtad 



figures 

£m 

£m 

% 

250.9 

204.7 

22.6 

23.6 

13.5 


5.2 

3.3 


28.8 

16.8 

71.4 

13.9 

8.8 


14.9 

8.0 

86.3 

3.9 

2.5 


11.0 

5.5 

100.0 


11.3p 


EARNINGS PER SHARE . 17.0p 


9.6p 


1, Following the increased participation by the Government of Ghana in the Ashanti mine, the Group's interest is treated as an associated company in 
1973. The 1972 ndjusied figures have (seen based upon the published figures and show the Group's interest in Ashanti on a basis comparable to that 
used in 1973 

2. Extraordinary Items. Owing to the fall in the value of sterling and the movement of rates of currencies in countries in which the Group operates 
during the year to September 1 973. it is anticipated that there will be a credit under Extraordinary Items considerably in excess of the total of P 1 .'im 
included in Extraordindry Items in the preceding year. 

3 RamlttabHity. Profits of the year to 3(^h September. 1973 attributable to ordinary shareholders are considered fully remittable to the extent of 
£7 1m compared with £3.6m in respect o( the previous year. 

In announcing the results for the nine months to 30th June the Board declared an interim dividend equivalent to 10% and indicated their intention that 
subject to Treasury consent they would declare a final dividend of the equivalent of 15%. making a total of 25% for the year. 

The Board regret that H.M. Treasury has refused (termission for the payment of a total dividend for the year to 30th September, 1973 in excess of 
14% (equivalent to 20% before Advance Corporation Tax) in spite of the special circumstances which led to the reduction in dividend from the previous 
record late of 25% Subject to unforsaen circumstances, the Board will in due course declare s final dividend equivalent to 10% but, in view of the con¬ 
siderable improvement in the Group's position, it is tne intention of the Board to advance the payment of interim dividends in respect of the current year. 

Although it is too early to report upon progress in the current year, budgets submitted by ail sections of the Group indicate a further year's healthy 
trading. 

Cheapside House. London. EC2V 6BL 
26th November. 1973. 
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Half-treaty of Tours 

The big industrial countries are all now a little more alert to the real economic 
danger for 1974: which is recession much more than inflation 


“If I had come here three or four weeks ago", said 
Germany's Chi'tncellor Willy Brandt in Paris on Monday, 
“the main task would have been to agree on defeating 
inflation. Now I think it is to protect jobs". The big news 
of the past week is that the decision makers of the free 
world have woken up some way towards recognising this. 

The finance ministers of the United States, France. 
Germany, Britain and Japan gathered in a chateau near 
Tours (shades of Churchill and Reynaud in 1940) last 
weekend for a meeting which had been secretly scheduled 
at least six weeks before for a quite different reason. The 
original idea had been that the big five should agree on a 
common line for next January's meeting in Rome of the 
Committee of Twenty, which is supposed to prepare the 
way for a major reform of the international monetary 
system by next July. The original reason for the secrecy 
was a fear that the other fifteen of the twenty would be 
cross to have been left out of the conference chamber; 
a fear supported this week as the Italians complained in 
each of the five capitals about how rude it had been to 
omit them. 

This chiefly shows how far the Italians may be out of 
touch with the swiftly changing situation. Although most 
of the time at Tours was spent in desultory discussions 
on international monetary reform, nobody there cared 
much about it. Most of the ministers might be hard put to 
define how far they agreed or disagreed that this reform 
must be delayed past midsummer, because their minds 
were on quite another subjeci. The real half agreement 
at Tours was that countries will not react to their internal 
economic crises by cutting demand in a way that could 
add to the very real dangers of world recession. 

Too much should not be made of this hall agreement. 
There was no treaty of Tours on such vital subjects (see 
page 13) as international interest rate disarmament, the 
need for the International Monetary Fund to stand ready 
to increase world liquidity, and formal forswearing of any 
intention to meet energy problems in a recession creating 
way. But there probably are informal understandings. If 
Britain faces another sudden sterling crisis—because of 
forewarning of another set of terrible trade figures, or 
because the situation in the coal mines goes even 
wronger—then the response now would not be a 
deflationary minibudget, as the most ftKilish of Mi^ony 
Barber's critics were arguing only a fortnight ago. This is 
not to say that the Heath Government has devised alter¬ 


native policies (eg. a new and total incomes free/e) with 
which to meet any such new crisis. 

Similarly, in (Icrmany the governmcnl has started to 
move to protect jobs instead of to intensify the recession. 
In the United States, the other ministers feel confident that 
Mr George Shultz would remain in intelligent chtirgcofan 
anti recession policy even if President Nixon were replaced 
by a President Gerald Ford; one consequence of Mr John 
Connally's strange interlude in departmental office is that 
he probiibly made the secretaryship of the American Trea¬ 
sury a post which bequeathed some decision making 
power to his successor. At Tours the French were the most 
expansionary of all. 

A major reason why most of the five finance ministers 
have seen red for deflationary danger is the panic on the 
slock markets. Share prices on Wall Street have shed 
15 per cent since October 2()lh. Fondon has played tail to 
the American dog. and the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary share index has dropped 13 percent .since then. 
There is a real fear that this panic might tip the top twenty 
economics of the free world into an inflation bedevilled 
recession. All of them are clearly well advanced on the 
rundown from their biggest and most closely synchronised 
boom since the war. Before the stock market panic began 
the OFICD was talking of the possibility that growth in the 
big industrial countries, which it reckons was running at a 
stunning annual rate of 8 per cent through much of this 
year, might be down to 4 per cent in 1974. This 4 percent 
was already lower than the OF.CD's previous estimate in 
the summer, and was probably even so far too optimistic. 
The Tcoiiomisl has long been afraid that the pace of the 
deceleration (like that of the upsurge before it) might 
catch governments with the wrong wetipons at the ready. 
Because the deceleration is taking place in a period when 
overt price inflation is still historically high, our fear has 
been that governments might tackle lingering cost-push 
inflation with demand pull deflation. 

This fear should now be diminished because the stock 
market panic has alerted governments to the danger. The 
panic has not been explicable by the oil crisis alone. In 
most of the rich countries the threatened cuts in oil 
supplies should be absorbable well into the new year—with 
gross inconvenience but without catastrophe. In Britain, 
nobody is sure yet what the cuts in our supplies will be. 
Contrary to popular expectation. Britain's oil imports in 
October actually went up. It is not certain that even in 
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November they will prove to have come that much down. 
Some of the more optimistic now believe that for one 
winter Europe could meet shortfalls on Middle East oil 
(teliveries of up to 20 per cent by relatively minor adjust¬ 
ments in industry plus a judicious use of stocks, without 
a major direct impact on output —anyway as measured by 
gnp and industrial production, indices which conveniently 
do not count the extra inconvenience of bans on driving 
and colder offtces and homes. Unfortunately, once oil 
cuts went above 20 per cent, the real costs and incon 
venicnces would rise as the cube of the cuts: the curve is 
J shaped, and the effects would be catastrophic. More¬ 
over, the boast that Britain has 60 days of stocks means 
60 days of normal consumption, not 60 days of demand 
increased by 10 per cent topping up in a rush to beat 
rationing. If the oil cuts go above 20 per cent they would 
increase unemployment sharply; if they don’t, they could 
increase it only marginally. 

What of the extra Uvist that tlie oil crisis will give to 
inflation? The OECD reckons that the 70 per cent rise in 
oil producers' prices already in the system would translate 
into an increase of 40 per cent in the final landed prices 
of crude oil. If that is all, it should add only about 2| per 
cent to total industrial costs, which Ls roughly as much 
as a 4] per cent increase in the wages bill would add; the 
OECD's own guess is that the direct impact on retail 
prices might be of the order of { per cent, but that indirect 
effects might increase this to 1 per cent. This ignores the 


question whether the oil crisis will move other commodity 
prices up or down; logically the new restraints on su|:^ly 
should move them down, though logic could for a time 
be swamped by speculative nervousness. 

The real danger is the impact on the industrialised 
countries’ balances of payments. The OECD reckons 
that the price rises already posted mean that the oil import 
bill of the big industrial countries will rise by $15 billion 
in a full year—provided, that is, they are allowed again 
to import the oil that they want. This would be more than 
enough to wipe out the current balance of payments 
surplus of roughly $10 billion which the OECD had 
previously expected that the big industrialised countries 
would run with the outside world in the year ahead. And, 
importantly, Germany, America and perhaps Japan could 
still run all of that trade surplus of about $10 billion 
between them, leaving Britain, France and Italy to show 
the big current deficits. 

The danger is still that the deficit countries might then 
react by deflating. The only sensible approach now is to 
concentrate not on eliminating any and all current account 
deficits within the industri^ world but on smoothly 
financing them. If the Arabs hold their newly-acquired 
reserves in Britain and France, all could go smoothly. If 
they are tempted by a newly-recovering dollar to invest 
in Eurodollars, then it will be important to start to create 
new special drawing rights at the IMF or new swap 
arrangements, and to do so rather fast. 


The Arabs reach for more 

The Arab oil-producing countries are likely to leave their production cutbacks 
as they are for the time being, while they try to force Europe to take stronger 


action against Israel. The risks involved may be 

The oil war has entered a new phase, although the Arab oil- 
producing countries, led by Saudi Arabia, still think the 
issue is negotiable and will be settled without either side 
resorting to extremes. The Arabs are largely unimpressed 
with western Europe's policy on Israel and will be pushing 
for something stronger, like the cutting of trade ties and im¬ 
posing actual embargoes. They also think Europe has yet 
to exert its full influence on America Although they worry 
about the weakness of the Nixon Administration, they see 
America as having total control over Israel, which they 
believe could not survive in the Middle East without strong 
American support. 

While the Arabs are taking these diplomatic initiatives, 
they appear content to let the oil flow on at much the present 
rate for the moment. Saudi Arabia, the most important of 
the oil prixlucers, is expected to go on shipping 6.2m barrels 
a day rather than cutting back further on December 1 st, as it 
said it would. Saudi pri^uction before the Middle East war 
was 8.3m barrels a day. There are two reasons for this. Fur¬ 
ther cuts in output can be made at any time should the diplo¬ 
matic initiatives fail. Saudi Arabia could cut off an addi¬ 
tional 2m barrels a day without suffering financially. The 
Arabs also want to wait and see what effect the present 
cull jhave on the large oil-consuming countries. Because it 
takes 30 days for oil from the Gulf to reach Europe and 


bigger than they realise 

America, the cuts have had little effect so far on actual de¬ 
liveries. 

The cuts will not begin to bite before next week when 
they could then be more severe than many governments, 
including the British, have led their people to believe. There 
is confusion over the exact size but the industry is con 
vinced they will amount to at least 15-20 per cent of Sep¬ 
tember’s supplies, which is dangerously close to causing 
large-scale industrial slowdowns and stoppages. Many 
workers could be put on part-time or thrown out of their 
jobs entirely. Only the Dutch government (see page 100) 
takes this really seriously. 

The Arabs could have overreached themselves, a possi¬ 
bility of which they seem to be blithely unaware. If they 
cause large-scale unemplojrment they might force America 
to twist Israel’s arm. On the other hand, they might risk 
American retaliation, as Mr Kissinger has promised. 
Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, Saudi Arabia’s minister, 
who visited London on Wednesday and Thursday, was still 
daiming that military interventitm could never work be¬ 
cause the Saudis would immediately blow up the oQ fields. 
He inq>lied that such a threat rded out military action. But 
it does not Even if the Saudis damaged ev^ piece of metal 
in every oil installation, an unlikdy possibility, the oil in¬ 
dustry (given military protection) dunks it could have the 
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Who is being hit, how7 

The restraints on consumption to date are 
more psychological than real There is great 
yjk confusion about the Arab oil cuts and what 
steps countries ought to be taking From the 
table you would never think that every 
country was in much the same boat On 
Thursday Chancellor Willi Brandt warned of 
severe cuts to come in Germany then said 
nothing would be done until January Most 
America "I measures still need approval of 
Congress 

The picture should become a bit clearer 
next week when governments see how much 
oil the tankers due in Europe then have been 
able to pick up 
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» oilfields working normally within eight weeks. Since the 
damage is more likely to be less than total, it is probable 
that the oil would be flowing as usual within a month. 

Sheikh Yamani may not have thought through the con¬ 
sequences. However, Saudi talk of such extreme measures 
as cutting back production by 80 per cent or destroying 
the oilfields is equally so much bluff. Although the Saudis 
may already be courting military intervention, they them 
selves think they are taking a middle course, which means 
that when the hard negotiations begin over Israeli conces¬ 
sions they are likely to settle for considerably less than their 
publicly-expressed demands of full Israeli withdrawal 
from the territory occupied in 1967, “full” rights for the 
Palestinians, including the repatriation of some of them in 
Israel, and the establishment of Jerusalem as a neutral city 
ruled by the United Nations and open to the three religions 
for which it is a holy place. 

Sheikh Yarnani was sufficiently confident of a solution 
to have talked a good deal in his swing through Europe 
about the probable course of oil prices and supply in years 
to come, in language designed to make his customers 
feel very gloomy indeed. He thinks the market price of oil 
will rise to $10 a barrel by the mid-1970s, severely str^- 
ing both the European and Japanese economies. Sheikh 
> Yamani said Saudi Arabia will strive to take a “reasonable” 
attitude toward prices since swift rises would cause wide¬ 


spread inflation, which will rebound on the Saudis them 
selves. But he pointed out that other oil producing coun 
tries are already pressing for startlingly large increases. 
The Arabs are becoming notably jumpy about the effect 
on world opinion when it is Anally realised what these 
higher prices are going to mean to undeveloped countries. 
They talk increasingly of separate, bilateral deals to 
help them. But nothing has actually been done by any of 
them about it. 

On the supply side. Sheikh Yamani would not specify 
what production Saudi Arabia might allow in the years 
ahead. Saudi Arabia is the only country in the world where 
oil production could be increased enormously in short 
order, and the Arabian American Oil Company, the con¬ 
sortium that operates there, had planned for some time to 
raise output from September's 8.3m barrels a day to 20m 
barrels a day by 1980. From the drift of Sheikh Yamani's 
remarks, he does not intend such levels should ever be 
reached. Saudi Arabia, he made it clear, will only pro¬ 
duce to the level that is consistent with its economic 
interests. Before the fighting began he used to talk of the 
responsibility Saudi Arabia felt toward the consuming 
nations to supply oil even when to do so would bring it 
no economic advantage. Such a change of tune could 
convince the West that the Arabs are not really that 
friendly after all. 



Yamani’s magic carpet: Denmark last week Tuesday: i put the French right Wednesday: I must be in London 
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Avocado and sympathy at No. 10 

The miners’ leaders spent a day negotiating with the Prime Minister on Wednesday, and 
complained that all they got out of it was avocado mousse for lunch, 
is there any alternative to a battle? 


'The day was an occasion for displays of obstinacy on 
both sides. The union’s executive again refused, by 20 
votes to five, to put the coal board’s wage offer to a 
secret ballot of all miners. Mr Heath repeated in private 
and then in public that no exception could be made under 
stage three, and explained why the miners were no 
longer a special case. Laryngitis kept the union’s militant 
secretary, Mr Lawrence Daly, rather quieter than usual. 
The moderate Mr Joe Gormley skilfully stage-managed 
his 30 strong executive while they were inside No 10, 
but only five of his colleagues were prepared to vote 
for a ballot. 

The Prime Minister has his difficulties. The first is 
to convince tlic miners that he means what he says about 
stage three. It is not sufficient for him to keep repeating 
this when the evidence is there of how Glasgow’s firemen 
had only to strike for one week to get a settlement well 
in excess of anything permitted under even stage three’s 
elastic rules. The Government now hopes that the pay 
lx>ard will refuse to approve the firemen’s settlement, 
even though the Home Secretary, Mr Robert Carr, 
welcomed it in the most effusive language when the deal 
was first announced. Perhaps Mr Heath should insist, 
like Mr Wilson, on sometimes seeing what some of his 
colleagues arc going to say before they say it. But the 
damage from the surrender to the firemen is done now. 
Sir Frank I'lggurcs at the pay board is in no hurry to 
complete the thankless task of trying to undo it. 

Unless the firemen's award is cut back to what is 
allowed under stage three, the miners arc going to go on 
believing that, with their greater economic strength, they 
should be able to do substantially better. Even if the 
firemen are cut back, it docs not follow that the miners 
will concede the day to the Government and accept the 
aial board's offer; they are not the sort of men to step 
aside from a fight once they have decided to pick one. 
The coal board made the foolish mistake of offering ail 
miners everything that could be offered under stage three 
at the outset of negotiations. The question is w'nether any 
sort of ladder can be put in place for the miners'executive 
to climb down towards a ballot without destroying stage 
three. 

Alteraatives to money 

If the Government cannot give the miners more money 
without compromising the whole of its economic strategy, 
there is nothing to stop it from giving more money to 
the mines to demonstrate, over the heads of the union 
executives that in spite of North Sea oil and nuclear power 
the indu.stry has a long-term future where a man might 
earn wages equal to those in the motor industry. But the 
miners arc not going to believe this merely because the 
Prime Minister tells them and the House of Commons 
that they have a secure future. 

The coal industry has become so accustomed to con 


sidering itself monbund, as the seams ran out and one 
pit after another was closed, that the Government will have 
to make some very positive demonstration of confidence if 
any of this talk of a great new future is to have more effect 
than water off a duck's back. The Government showed it 
had grasped this message when it gave the railways £900m 
on Wednesday in advance of telling the unions that they 
were not going to get anything like the rises that British 
Rail had irresponsibly led them to expect. But can any plan 
be drawn up for coal that a man with any knowledge of the 
industry would believe? For once, yes. 

The so-called manpower shortage in the coal mines is 
double-edged. The National Coal Board has an ageing, 
inefficient labour force that it has been trying to retire 
as gently and compassionately as possible. On the other 
hand, it has for years had difficulty in attracting a 
sufficient number of young men. Maybe something could 
be found to increase still further the pensions pay-off 
to the older men at the uneconomic pits; while proposing 
a planning review, in which the union would be one of the 
partners and the Government and coal board the two 
others, for a new sort of longer-term and more auto¬ 
mated coal industry in the light of the energy situation. 
Opinion had been turning against too fast a run-down of 
the pits even before the Middle East war. but the 
Government would have to say in this review that the 
rate of run-down would not be greatly accelerated again 
once North Sea oil starts coming on shore. It would have 
to commit itself in advance to a two-fuel economy 
based on a combination of coal and oil, ivith the 
probability that this would produce a surplus of both 
for export. 

Any such new and viable coal industry would have 
to rest heavily on automation, which is now feasible 
from coal-face to pit head, turning coal into a capital- 
intensive, rather than a labour-intensive industry. It could 
then pay high wages because labour would no longer be 
such an element in costs, and the labour used would 
in any case be highly skilled. The offer to the NUM 
might be to start planning now for such an industry in 
a joint review. 

This sort of offer should not add to the pay award 
this year, but it could hold out to the miners the prospect 
of a lot of Jam tomorrow if they will agree to go along 
with stage three today. The danger is otherwise that 
we could have a lot of strife today,, and another Lord 
Wilberforce tomorrow. The Government may easily swii^ 
public opinion against the miners, but public opinion is 
unlikely to have any influence on the union. The Labour 
party has, if anythmg, even less influence on them. The 
union executive is stiU flushed with its triumph over Mr 
Heath two years ago. The militants’ visible excitement 
at the thought of a repeat round is proving more 
contagious than some of the Government’s advisers on 
the industry foresaw. 
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IN'I'EKIM STATEMENI 1973 

In Julv 1**71, following mv uppoiolnicni as I hairman, 1 wrolc .1 spwiHl letlei to 
shiiM'h(»kk'is scitifiM mil ihc new niaiuipiMncni polivio t»f ihc Uroup and advising 
ymi tliiit ii pciuul ol vonsiilidulion and rem ganisal ion had coniiiienced. I have had 
an opporluniiv, in mv stiiieniciils av,v<>mpiinyinii the published accounts for the last 
2 ycais, to report 10 you on progicss hut I now' feel ii uppropiiuic to write to you 
once again lo repoit ini the verv successful coiuluMon ol the progianime which I 
outlined in July 1^71 and to advise you on fiiilher dovciopinriits in the Company's 
policy loi what we might tail the second "2-veai piogiarnme". 

Set out Ih'Iow in the paragraph headed “Special Items" you will see Inlbima- 
lion dealing with several majoi items ol pews on which details have been released 
today relating to dcvelopnieni rnojvcts and financing. In view of the importance of 
these Items, .invl the Lonienis of this interim statemeni, and m oidci to give the 
investment t.omrminii> and the I'less an opportunity to discuss them, an Investment 
Scmmai >s lodav being held bv the Company At this Seminar we will also have an 
oppoiiunitv lo provide those attending with u proper appreciation of the great 
iiilvances recently made hv the (iroup I he Seminar will he followcvl by un advert¬ 
ising k.ampiiign designed lo inform the gcneiul public of the important benefits 
accruing lo this country as a result of our inlernaiionnl inve.stmcnl and develop¬ 
ment aciiviiy and lo expiess oiii keen awareness ol our social and environmental 
lespoiisihilities We eiKlcuvnm to bring to each ol the many communities all over 
the wmid alTecied l>v oiir activities real enviimimentul benefit and improved 
accommodation foi belter working anc living conditions. 

< rRRENT AND FUTURE POLICY 

An invcsirnent in vt>ui ( ompany is now an mvcsiriicnt in an iniernaiional 
pioper<v porllolio ol the highest iiiiality, both in terms of the buildings, their loca- 
iion, a id the gualitv of the lettings and tiriancmg Our portfolio gives un investment 
spread involving investments in Sterling, IJ.S Dollars. Hench I runcs, Belgian 
l-iuncs iind t 'aiiadian Oollais 

It IS our policy to coniiiuie to acquire completed pioperiics and lo create 
developments wiihm the criteria set out above Oiii present portfolio and develop¬ 
ment programme rompn.ses mainly olTiees, shopping centres and industrial space 
and we see no reason to deviate from oiii pivlicy in this lespccl except in certain 
aicasof the woild wlicic olhei types of property investment have special attractions 
We will ioriiinue to aim to piovide our investors with a hioad spread of currency 
involvement while having legaid lo expected demand for the accommodation which 
we provide in vaiious aicMs ol the woild and also to the political aspects whicli 
might alfect sour mvesimeni in ilu»seeoiinines It is our lirm policv that our linanc' 
mg IS piovided 111 the appropriate cuirencv for each country involved, thereby 
eliminating aiiv imiltocui ienc> risks 

In the iinmediaie fuiiirc we sec the present range of our ucliviiics m the United 
kingdom and I ire. Ueigmin F raiKe, Canada and the United Stales IveinKexpandenJ 
still liiiihei, with paitKulai emphasis the Continent of T.iirope and the llniled 
Slates maikels 1 m/cl Coipoiation 1 id, has iccentlv established an office in I os 
Angeles undei the Loniml ol highly cxperieneed management, and is m course of 
negiJiiaiiiig the aLguisuion ol a number of major assets Our property assets should 
easily pass ihiough the il.OOd million maik during the current "2-year nro- 
grumme'’ 

PORTFOLIO ANALYSIS 

>'ou will sec from the table shown in this report an analysis of the net lettable 
areas of your Cirttup's poiitnho and of the properties comprising our current 
development progiummo. the total net lettable area of our office, shopping and 
industrial investments only, on completion of our entire development programme, 
will he approximately tS.(HH).(M)0 sq ft , probably one of the hugest portfolios in 
terms of net lettable area controlled bv any single ctvinmciciul oiganisaticn in the 
world 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

The total completed cost of our iniernaiional development programme is 
cut rentiv estimated at I** million of which £142 million is in the United Kingdom 
and Fire, £7 \ million in Belgium and trance and £104 million in North America. 

During the year ended 31st (K'tober 1973 a very small propottion of our 
development programme wu.s completed, the mu|or completions l>eing scheduled 
for the year ending ,3ist October 1974. during which vear it is esiimuied that over 
one-third of our entire current development programme is due for completion. Wc 
ail* experiencing verv buoyant letting conditions and Ihcic is gcncrully a strong 
demand for our prot>ertics currently under construction. 

FINANCE 

SuKstaniiul long-term funding operations have been auccessfully completed 
during Ihc pa,st 2 years and indeed in the last 12 months alone over U.S.$250 
million equivalent of currency has been raised on international markets on a long- 
tenn basis at attractive interest rates without anv concession of equity m the pro¬ 
jects involved. These major funding operations nave removed almost entirely any 
multi-currency risks (except as between Canadian Dollars and U.S. Dollars) and 
the closing of existing currency risk positions has resulted jn a substantial realised 
exchange prohi in t he second half of the year. 

In the majoiitv of cases outside the United Kingdom, long-term finance is 
laised prior to commitment by the Gfoup to Ihc project in question. The Group 
now has substantial currency balances on deposit and unused currency facilities, 
both medium and long-term, which arc available to support our policy of further 


expansion outside the United Kingdom. 

Wc arc now engaged in a programme of disposal of certain United Kingdom 
properties which we do not consider appropriate investments under oui genoral 
criteria and in view of Ihcse disposals no additional funding requirement in Sterl¬ 
ing IS envisaged until aflei 1st November 1975 bused on the current development 
programme cash flow. 

PROFi rS AND ASSETS 

In order to give shareholders an up-to-date ussel picture, wc have put in hand a 
woild-widc rcvuluaiion which will cover all completed investment properties and 
which will be carried out by, or in the case of certain overseas properties reviewed 
by. Messrs. Jones Lang Wootlon. This valuation will be as at Jlst C)clober 1973 and 
it IS hoped that the true net asset value of the Group can be more easily appreciated 
following the completion of this revaluation which is anticipated during the spring 
of 1974 

In mv Chairman's statement with the accounts lo 31st October 1972 1 set out 
your Board's view on the conflict between asset growth and realised annual profits 
and explained that we felt that it was in the shareholders' interests to maximise 
asset values at the temporary expense of profits. You will recall that some 12 
months ago wc announced that we had spent many million.x of pounds acquiring 
freeholds and reversionary micrests in certain of our properties. Current estimates 
of the value of these properties indicate that the loss of income due to the additional 
interest burden has l^n made up many times by the additional appreciation in the 
value of the properties in question over the appreciation which would have applied 
had we not .icquircU these interests. 

You will sec set out below the Interim income figures for the six months to 
30th April 1973. Net investment income has. with the benefit of overseas income, 
increased by some I5"n. During the six month period in question virtually no 
United Kingdom developments wcic completed so as to make any contribution to 
profits. A.s I have pointed out, the real increa.se in investment income is not fully 
apparent due to the cxiia interest costs mentioned above Wc have not fell it 
uppropriaic in our case to resort to capital leservc adjustments lo tup up prohls to 
eliminate this distortion 

No dealing profits were realised during Ihc six month period to 30lh April 197.). 
Deuiing profits have, however, been realised in the second half of the year to 31st 
October 1973, at least equivalent to the total figure realised for the full year to 31st 
Ociobci 1972 Wc have always pointed out that anv interim hgurcs for our Com¬ 
pany give no indication of u full yeai's income due to seasonal variations m the in¬ 
cidence ol profits We see a very satisfactory future profits picture for the Group. 
Profits have not bcnefiled to any ic.il LslL-nt from Ihc Lornplction .if developments 
in the last several years but. as I have already mentioned above, a large proportion 
of our international development programme is expected to come on (o full income 
stream during the year ending 31st October 1974. Only a minimal proportion of our 
portfolio of completed investment pri*pei'ties is unict and we are at a high level of 
occupancy on a world wide basis. 

Based on conservative current rental levels wc anticipate, subject to the 
Cfovernment's counter-inflation measures, an average increase in net rental income 
arising frutri our existing completed United Kingdom inveximent pjortfolio of 
slightly in excess of £l,(XX),()00 each year between now and 1980. Virtually the 
whole of our United Kingdom portfolio reverts to market rental levels by 1985. 
The figures given above for additional net rental income exclude any additional 
income from some 300 smaller properties which are currently being sold for 
approximately £30,0(X).0(X) (which disposals 1 have mentioned in the paragraph 
above on Finance) and consec(uently exclude the further benefits to profits which 
may accrue from the more profitable redeployment of these funds. 

The unaudited interim figures for the six months to 3()th April 1973 with 
comparative figures set out below should be read in conjunction with my comments 
above. 


Group Net Revenue before taxation and after 
excluding dealing profits 

Add Dealing Profits (see comments above) 

6 months 
to 30.4.73 
C<X)0 

1,749 

6 months 
to 30.4.72 
iOOO 

1,520 

2,151 

Group Net Revenue before Taxation 

Le^s ' Pre-Acquisition Profits 

1.749 

3,671 

2 

Lev\: Taxation 

1,749 

.380 

3,669 

858 

Revenue after Taxation 
l.es\: Minority Interests 

1..369 

2,811 

622 

Net revenue attributable to Holding 

C.'ompany 

£606 



The preference dividend paid for the 6 months to 30th April 1973 amounted to 
£44.000 U972 £63,000 grow). 

An interim dividend of 3.15% amounting to £971,000 {19/2 £l,315,000 groyx) 
will be paid on 18th December 1973 to those ordinary sharmolders on the Register 
on 22na November 1973. This is equivalent, after adjuatif^ for the scrip issue in 
May 1973. to the interim dividend of 9 % gross declared in the previous year. 
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PROPOSED CHANGE OF NAME 

We have fw sonic time concerned by the increasing confusion arising 
frorn the use of ihe name of Star, in various combinations with other words, by 
United Kingdom companies also engaged in some aspects of the property industry. 

Accordingly, and after most careful research, we have concluded that it would 
l» in the interests of the Company for us to propuiie a change of name from Star 
(Great Britain) Holdings Lirnited to English Property Corporation Limited. We 
are fortunate in having a subsidiary with this name which we can utilise and which 
we consider provides a better description of our activities without conflicting with 
other existing companies. 

A separate notice of an Extraordinary General Meeting to consider and. if 
appropriate, approve the proposed change of name is enclosed herewith, togethei 
with the relevant proxy card. Your Directors believe that the proposed change of 
name is in the interests ol the Company and strongly recommend vou lo voic in 
favour of the Special Resolution .set out in such nonce. 

The change of name will require ihc formal consent of the Depanmeni of 
Trade -ind Industry, which has given its preliminary approval and. suh^t to the 
Special Resolution being passed, the change is expected to become cfleclive on or 
about 1st January 1974. Share and Loan Stock Certificates will remain valid not¬ 
withstanding the change of name. 

SPECIAL ITEMS 

Three Maior New Developments in Central Brussels 
costing approximately BF2.500 million (£25 million) 

The (^ompany has exchanged contracts, conditional on plutining pcrmivsion 
and vucaiil possession, lor three maior freehold sites in cential Bfusscls fur oflice 
and shop developments. Options on two further major freehold sites have also been 
obtained. Projccl.s covered bv the contracts arc as follows.— 

1. Bvd. Bischoffsheim/rue des Cultes 

I45.(X)0 sq. ft. of ofliccs and lO.OtX) sq. ft. of banking and showrooms' '•com¬ 
pletion 1977. 

2. Bvd. Bischoffsheim/Place .Surlet Chokicr 

115,000 sq. ft. ol' offices and 20,000 sq. ft. of banking and showrooms—com¬ 
pletion 1976. 


3. Bvd. do Jardin BotaidMe/nw Neuve/bvd. Adoipbe Max 

30.000 sq. ft. of shopping and 65,000 sq. ft, of offices with direct Metro access— 
completion 1976. 

All three sites are virtually island sites and are m the Nnest |oi'a*icns in Brussels. 

Maior New OfBce Buildini* on the Albert hmbankdiMit, London 

The Cotuiiany has obtained outline plaiiiiiri| permission for 267.000 sq. ft. 
gross of offices and ancillary accommcHlstion. Lollowing consultation with the 
Royal Fine Art Commission and planning authorities, a dclniletl submission has 
been made and it is hoped that an early siari tun he made on construction. This 
devciopmrni is in partnership with the Pearl Assurance Company Limited. 

M ajoi Comprehenaive Development in K msington II igh Street, london 

Your Company's impoitant 2} acre site in Kcnsingion High Street, Ixsndon. 
formerly occupied in part by Pontings stoic, has been the subject of long and in¬ 
tensive discuasions with prospective tenants and the planning authorities tfnd these 
discussions have been most encouraging. It is expected, subjix t to final d<H:unicnta* 
tion for the pre-lcUing of the office section to j major intcrnationul company, that 
a planning application will shorilv he submitted providing for 70,000 sq. ft. of 
shopping, a presti|te office building of 175,000 sq. ft. gioss, over 100 flats and ancil¬ 
lary accommodation including car parking. It is our intention that this project 
should he of the highest quality, bringing a radical impimcmcni in envirniimcntal 
terms to this area of Kensington High Street. 

Il.S.$50,000.000 Fight Yearlaian Faeility 

National Westminster Dank Limited has siued an agreeinem wnh the Com¬ 
pany for the bank to uriange and provide a U.S.$S0,lKk).(HKt equivalent miilii- 
currency loan facility for a jicriod ot eight years. I'hls t'acdiiy i\ being provided to 
assist ihe Group's continuing intcrnalinnal expansion. 

It would not be appiopriule for me to lei this opportunity pa.ss without con^ 
gratulating the management and the staff of the Group all over the world on the 
quite exceptional outcome of llieir hard wink over the past several years 1 think 
you will agree that wc cun look forward to the future with great confidence. 

B. L. S Mountain, i'huirman 

22thi November 1973 
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Summaiy of Net Lettable Arena for Properties in the 
United Kingdom. Europe and North America. 


Portfolio 
U K. 
Europe 
N. America 


Developments 
under construt'tion 
U.K. 

Europe 
N. America 


Planned 
U.K. 
Europe 
N. America 


■ Summary 

■ U.K. 

■ Europe 

■ N. America 
I lOTAl. SQ.FT. 

■ Hotels, apartments, retirement lodges, projiertics H 

■ for sale and sundry properties excluded. ■ 


Nc 

Offices 

1 cttahic Ar 
Shopping 

ca.s • Square 
Industrial 

h'cet 

Total 

2,970.000 

200,000 

8,716,000 

1.614.000 

4,948.000 

2,031.000 

350,000 

99.000 

6,615,000 

550,000 

I3.76t.000 

M.886.000 

6.562.000 

2,480.000 

!i().92».000 

1,384,000 

730,000 

1 >274,000 

1,459,000 

SO.IKK) 

I,09j^000' 

1,941,000 

4.784,000 

780.000 

2,365.000 

3,388,000 

27^,0(’)0 

1,941 .Obo" 


1,137,000 

550,000 

1,100,000 

475,000 

215,000 

1,034,000 

1.307.000 

2,919.000 

763,000 

2.I.34,(XX) 

2,787,000 

1.724.000 

T507.000 

5,818,000 

S.491,000 
1.480,000 
ll,090,0(K) 

3.548.000 
265,000 
7,07 L(HK) 

5,279,000 

350,000 

99,000 

14,318,000 

2,095,000 

18,262.000 

18,061.000 

I0.886.(KX) 

5.728.000 

34,613.000 


This mnouncement appears as a matter of record only 


Star [Great BritainJ Holdings Limited 

$5(^000,000 

equivalent 8 year multi-currency Loan Facility 

Arranged and provided hy 

c!> National Westminster Bank 



English Property Corporation Limited 

Proposed new name (subject to appro\.il K shareholders and the Ocp;irliiieiil ol Trade .ind Industry) 

Star IGmf Brilgin) HoMinca Limitvd 
16 GroHvenor .Street, IxMidon Wl\ Ul)\ 

Kt‘)]i^li.-ti'il iilliti liWiM-pitrauq n 1 01,'lAnU ) MIMU*' 

TcIcpIuOTc: (01}-4W 0444 Tclc\; STARPROKO LDN :49(»6 f.ihkw: SI ARPROPC <J 1 ON DON Wl 




Dolsun^240K GT Skyfine is an extremely well 
equippe4 luxury sports salooa 

It comes complete with push-button radios aH 
round tinted gkissy heated rear window, 
adjustable steering columrvand lots mora 
MedKinically iti closely related to Dcitsun% 
rally winning 240^ so tough and reliable. 

It will tro^ 27miles on one gallon of two star, 
economy petrol: with car^ even further. 



It vou'rt' Itusinesslikt* iilunit cars, unci prefer 
sporting siiloons, >ou can’t afford not to look at 
Da I sun's Skyline* 

Its sinootli. 2,1 litre fi e vlinder engine will take 
you qniekK to 11") in.p.li. 

Which means you can rely on keeping to your 
timetable. 

You can also rely on the Skyline’ being very 
businesslike to run. 

At Datsun, our warranty claims show repairs in 
the first year average less than i*l A fac t we 
challenge anyone else to match. 

And with tne shortage, and high ('ost of petrol, 
27 miles per gallon on 2 star economy grade will 
give you luxun' |>erft»rrnance at a very sensible 
price. 


And as you would expect of a luxury sports 
saloon, the Skyline is very well equipped; at no extra 
charge to you. 

There are reclining front seals with adjustable 
head restraints, through flow healing and 
ventilation, power assisted twin circuit brakes (discs 
up front), radial ply tyres and lots more aids to 
satety and comfort. 

It all adds up to a luxury car which makes 
exceptional economic sense. 

See one at your nearest Datsun dealer. 

It could make all the difference to your balance 
of payments. 

The Skyline costs £1.997 (inc. Car Tax and VAT). 
If you want automatic transmission, it will cost an 
extra £169. 



Datsun U.K. Limited. Datsun House, Brighton Road. Worthing, Sussex. Tel: Worthing 204441. 


LONDON W.l Datsun Baker Stm^t Ltd., 01-4S6 4826. W.fi Fulton Motors. 01-748 2677. S.W.2 Kirkwood Can, 01-671 1600. S.W.3 Blue Star Garages 
Ltd., OI-50S 1226. S.W.17 0. N. (Balhatn) Ltd.. 01-672 103.'l, 8.E.20 AncasUir Oarago, (H. G. Cole & Co. Ltd.). 01*778 8981. N.12 Lambs of Finchley, 
01-346 6222. N 16 C'ontinontal Motor Centre, 01-802 23;)6. N.19 Roraain Motors Ltd.. 01*272 4844/5/6. N.W.l Blue Star Garages lid.. 01-465 7667. 
N.W.21'ir.in Auto Cent^ Ltd.. 01-469 6584. N.W.3 Blue SUr Garages Ltd., 01-435 2254. B.i Osborn Garages Ud.. 01-247 3551. £.6 E. A. Grimstead A 
Son Lt . 0l-5b2 3131. £.11E & T Motors Lid.. 01 -639 6282. 
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Peter and the Jeremiahs have 
a little difference of opinion 

The Prune Minister made il clear jusl Petrol coupons began to be issued on 
after finishing his unprodutlne talks Thursday so that rationing ot motorists 
Vfiih the miners on W^nesday that he can go ahead quickly if and when it 
IS also resisting pressure from the becomes necessary Since a car owner 
Jeremiahs in the oil companies and the can uillecl the coupons only if he pro 
Central Flcctricity Generating Board to duces an up to date tax disc, the move 
make sharper fuel cuts Ministers has at least done wonders for tax 
reckon that stocks of oil and usable coal revenue 

have not yet declined sufficiently to The situation should be clearer by 
warrant increasing the present 10 per Pnday Sheikh Yamani will bv then 
cent cut in industry’s allocations to the have had his talks with Mr Tom Board 
1^ per cent or even 20 per cent cuts that man. Minister for Industry, and Mr 
are being urged Mr Peter Walker, Boardman will also have seen the new 
Secretary of State for Trade and Indus weekly assessment of oil stocks This is 
try, said in the Commons on Monday expected to shov that crude oil and the 
that he believed larger cuts would he "crude oil equi\alcnt” of refined pro 
unfair unless they were made under a ducts at present available in Britain total 
strict rationing system The truth is that a little ovei 60 days’ normal supply 
the Government really has no idea how This is low, but on its ovvn not 
much oil IS going to come through, and alarmingly so In October, Britain had 
refuses to be stampeded into cuts before around 70 days of oil stocks, which was 
they are demonstrably necessary lower than usual for that time of the 

Many in and around Whitehall dis year In the run up to the last miners' 
agree I hey beliuc that the second dispute in 1971, oil stocks were standing 
round of cuts is imminent The Govern at around 85 days, and last year at 
ment’s bets arc being carefully hedged around 75 days The normal pattern 



forgettmg dtrty, pBid forgetting dean? 


would be lor stocks to decline as the 
winter wears on to somewhere around 
50 days bv next March or April, or only 
a little above the 45 day level which the 
oil industry reckons the minimum at 
which It can maintain smooth deliveries 
of all products, including the small 
volume ones 

Ministers now have to work out how 
much of a fall in imports thc> expect, 
both ot ciude oil and of products refined 
elsewheie and then how quickl> they 
will take slocks down to danger point If 
deliveries arc going to be down by 
around a fifth as many in the oil industry 
arc predicting, su cks will decline at an 
accelerating rate If they are allowcnf to 
go down as (ai as TO days in total the 
distribution system itself will •‘Ciye up 
Some areas aie alread> feeling the pinch 
for diesel fuel 

The miners overtime ban has so far 
cut coal prixfuction by around 25 
per cent, largely because maintenance 
work and rcpaii jobs that would normddly 
have been done over the weekend have 
been held over until Monday As the 
backlog of safely woik builds up, in 
spite of the willingness of management 
staff to cro^s the picket lines and do 
some woik over the weekend, the 
National Coal Board believes that the 
loss of production will increase to 
perhaps 40 per cent of normal output 
and possibly by this weekend The 
biggest cflcct has been on deliveries to 
the power stations By last Sunday, they 
had received 28 per cent less co.il than 
the 1 4m tons a week that had been 
planned for this time of the year The 
"‘carousel” trains arc not being loaded 
during the weekend 

The wage talks arc at a standstill The 
Government says it cannot break stage 
three Mr Harold Wilson’s contribution 
to conciliation was to support that the 
miners should be paid while washing, 
but even the miners did not think very 
much of that 

On the fa x of it, coal stocks arc high 
enough for the fall in production not to 
be senous yet. At 34 65m tons, they are 
one sixth up on the same period last year 
But stocks of both coal and oil at the 
power stations are down to 8 weeks' 
normal consumption. And, as the 
Government found during the last 
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miners’ strike, the last 2-3 weeks of 
these stocks have to be largely dis¬ 
counted in making calculations, since 
they are unevenly distributed between 
the power stations. There is also often 
a problem in burning the last layer of 
coal in the stockpile, since it ships 
water. It can be dried, but that uses 
.precious oil. 

Minister were told on Wednesday 
that the 10 per cent fuel cuts ordered 
three weeks ago for shops and offices, 
plus the ban on advertising signs, have 
ceased to be sufficient. At first there 
was a noticeable 5-6 per cent reduction 
m the use of electricity. But now the 
CEGB reckons that consumption is back 
to normal, even after allowing for the 
colder weather. It believes that the talk 
of oil shortages and petrol rationing has 
encouiuged people to switch from oil to 
electricity, in order to conserve what 
oil the> still have in their storage tanks. 

Wages 

70 deals through 


The Cjovernment's determination not to 
allow through a single deal that breaks 
the stage three pay limit has had some 
rewards. Already, 70 deals covering 
I|m wi^rkcrs have quietly passed 
through the pay board’s hoops. The 
latest was for 33,000 bakers on Monday. 

There arc still plenty of groups trying 
to find a way round the rules, though 
most of them are biding their time to see 
how the miners and the power engineers 
get on. One of the more reprehen 
siblc forms of picssurc was by the 
London ambulancemen, who held the 
first of a series of one day stoppages in 
suppoii of a £10 a week claim on 
Tuesday. Bv good fortune (and IheefTorts 
of their supervisors and the few who did 
not strike) iiobvxly died as a result. They 
will get a £4 a week increase within stage 
three anyway under the 12.5 per cent 
pay offer made on the same day to the 
Im local authority manual workers. 

The gas men are back in the queue, 
this time for £5 a week and an answer 
to their claim for special treatment as an 
anomaly. The dockers, for once, are 
being much more sensible, so far resist 
ing the calls from the militants for 
selective anti-stage three stoppages. 

A lot now rests on the pay board. It 
is still heavily involved in sorting out 
stage two fiddles. The board has issued 
an order against the Clay Cross council 
preventing it from paying 94 manual 
workers a £S a week rise because that 
broke the stage two rules. And this week 
it had to announce it is investigating the 
councUhti latest dodge, which is bas^ on 



Don 7 cail us, we 7/ call you 


extra stand by pay. 

The list of groups going to see the 
board in an attempt to squeeze a little 
more cash from stage three will grow, 
too. This week the power engineers were 
there for 4| hours but got nowhere. 
Few people deny that this particular 
group has a case^for the extra £1 a week 
It is asking for on top of the stage three 
limit (a claim that dates back to before 
the freeze), but, if they get through, the 
rush will sink Mr Heath’s policy. They 
will have to hope the board’s report on 
pay relativities, due out by Christmas, 
will give them a way out. 

British Rail 


I could use 
£900m 


The Government has been won over by 
the argument Tor switching from road to 
rail, or is at least willing to invest £900m 
in giving the appearance of having been 
convert^. This is the cost of the five- 
year investment programme announced 
by the transport minister, Mr John 
Peyton, on Wednesday. By 1977—78 
investment will reach £225m a year, 
or £1 for every £1 earned from 
customers, a higher rate than virtually 
any other business in the country. On 
top of that a large revenue subsidy 
will be needed. This is £140m a year 
at present. 

Mr Richard Marsh, the chairman of 
British Rail, declared himself delighted. 
But what the country will get out of it is 
hard to see. There is a common but 
misplaced assumption that the more 
that is spent on the railways the more 
they will increase their nutrket share. 
But on BR's own estimates rail’s share 
of freight (currently IS per emt) wilt 
be about halved by the 1980s. 
Passenger-miles travell^ will increase 
by nearly one-third, which might just 


about maintain rail’s present one-tenth 
share of the passenger business. 

Most of the investment is likely to be 
concentrated on the passengers. The 
big investment in replacing freight 
wagons can be delayed until the 1980s. 
By charging more for a letter service 
passenger receipts will rise by two 
thirds, or so BR thinks. But it is 
probably underestimating consumer 
resistance to further rises. 

Mr Peyton considered two alter¬ 
natives to the present plan. One was 
wholesale withdrawal from large areas, 
which he says would achieve savings 
in the long run, but with high 
transitional costs. Yet these areas are 
probably just those where buses could 
compete best, at half the fares, with rail, 
but at present are forbidden to show 
their paces. This would work all the 
better if the £3(X)m a year likely to be 
spent on the railways were devoted to 
bringing the load system up to date, 
perhaps even using the space now 
occupied by railway lines for roads. 
It is a pity that a freer option was 
apparently not allowed on just what to 
do with all those miles of track. A mix 
ture of road and rail under the same 
management, concreting over some 
tracks and leaving the trains to run on 
others, might have been the formula 
to revitalise British Rail. 

The Government’s other alternative 
was piecemeal dosure of many 
individual loss-mokmg passenger ser¬ 
vices. The savings, it was oonduded, 
would be relatively small because most 
of the system costs would remain while 
revenue fell. But there is a strong 
argument for saying that the high trade 
cost for the railways is the result of 
having to build them to take fast 
passenger trains. Some American lines 
make profits, partly because they have a 
long haul, bat paruy because they threw 
out the passengers and life is much 
sinqder as a restdt. 

The reason for rgecting both alter- 
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PEKING 


1akea 
PIA special 



Destination Peking-Shanghai 

PK712 Every Wednesday Depart 
London 0930 via Paris/Rome/Cairo/ 
Karachi Connects PK750 Karachi/ 
Islamabad/Peking/Shanghai PK714 
departs every Friday 1245 via Frankfurt/ 
Beirut/Damascus/Dhahran/Karachi 
Connects PK752 Karachi/lslamabad/ 
Peking/Shanghai 

(There are three PIA flights a week 
from New York to London) 

By flying north from Karachi over the 
Karakoram mountains, PIA slashes A'A 
hours off the old flying time to Peking by 
taking the shortest possible route 
(3,192 miles) in the shortest possible time 
(7'/j hours) 

Passengers can stop over at Karachi or 
Islamabad in Pakistan on the way to Peking, 
or on the way back And with the help of 
PIA’s travel experts, they are all set to 
enjoy an unforgettable touring experience 


PIA 

p/uasiMi iMwmnoMAL mrumss 


Who better 
to help you 
at the heart of 
the Pacific basin 
^ - trade area? 




OF NEW ZEALAND UMITED 


London address 
8 Moorgate EC2R 6DB 
Telephone 01-606 8311 


for up-to-date and authoritative 
information on developmentb, 
markets and investment opportunities 
send fot our latest 
**Pevievv of the Economic Situation 
m New Zealand'* 
and our guide 

'Investing m New Zealand" 
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natives was political. Neither the 
Government nor BR has given more 
than the barest outline of how they 
intend to spend the public's money. 
When Mr Peyton presents his railway 
bill and publishes his white paper he 
will have a lot of explaining to do. 

Sterling 

Saving reserves 
i s pricey _ 

Some nasty parliamentary questions 
may be asked when the prcseni Basle 
guarantees on certain official sterling 
reserves run out in March. I'eu would 
dare to argue that the guarantees, on 
roughly £3 billion of assets in the hands 
of overseas sterling area ccuiniries, 
should have lx:en scrapped altogether 
when the previous agreements ran out 
two months ago. Bui in deciding to 
renew them unilateral!}, ihe Treasury 
chose again to express the guarantee m 
terms of the dollar alone, at the relativel} 
generous rate of $2.4213 ruling in carl\ 
September, even though most observers, 
without a crystal ball focused on the 
Middle liast, were betting that llu‘dollar 
was likel> to stiengthen. 

The guarantee will be implemented if 
the average of the midday, mid rate for 
sterling in terms of the dollar throughout 
the six months is below $2.4213. Since 
the new guarantee came into force on 
September 25th, the pound went up 
against the dollai before it began to fall 
back down, but the average so far has 
been just below^ the guarantee point. If 
the performance to date were representa 
live of the six months, the bill at the end 
would amount to no more than £81m 
($20m equivalent): if sterling were To 
sla> at, sa> $2.33! over the next four 
months to end March, the bill could 
be closer to £HOm (or $185m). Althmigh 
it is anyone’s guess, the chances arc that 
the pound's performance against a group 
of major currencies taken together (such 
as is used in the Tieasury's own calcula 
tions of its effective exchange rate) w'ill 
be better than that against the dollar 
alone. Whereas its dollar rate on 
Wcdnesda> was as low as $2.3360, its 
cflectivc depreciation was little changed 
from early September. 

Then there are the Euroborrow'ings 
of the public authorities and nationalised 
industries which the Government has 
encouraged; the Gas Corporation was 
the latest to tap :he market, for $250m, 
on Wednesday. By choosing to borrow 
from the markets rather than from the 
International Monetary Fund, which 
iC^arges around 3 per cent, Britain has 



been courting much bigger interest tags. 
On average, the premium could work 
out to an extra 6 per cent, or roughly 
$140m (£60m) a year, on the $2.4 
billion borrowed (and burrowed into the 
reserves) to date. 

With the odds at stake on sterling at 
present, a few million pounds more or 
less spent on such subsidiary props is 
the least of the Government’s worries. 
But it ought not to be surprised if some 
disgruntled MPs .start questioning the 
policy. 

EEC _ 

Mr Europtimist 

Mr John Davies, the Government’s 
spokesman on Europe, reckons that the 
progress of community policies in the 11 
months since Britain joined has been 
"little short of astonishing”, but he has 
failed to get his astonishment across to 
the British people. A majority blames 
EF:C membership for the sharp rise in 
food prices, despite the Government’s 
claim, repeated by Mr Davies in the 
Commons on Tuesday, that member¬ 
ship has contributed only 1 per cent to 
the rise in food prices this year. On 
tangible benefits, the best he could rustic 
up was a promise of 25,(XX) new jobs in 
forcign-owned companies, mini help for 
.some redundant steelworkers and miners’ 
widows, and a unified classification for 
wine. True, the commission hopes that 
some of the less satisfactory features of 
the common agricultural policy will be 
tackled. But this is not the stuff to get 
anyone nodding approvingly. 

The vision of Europe is a vital part of 
the Government’s political platform. 
When it gets only prosaic treatment the 
opponents of entry have a field day and 
the marketeers' morale slumps again. 
Even Mr Ivar Noergaard, the Danish 


president of the EEC council of ministers, 
has said that a future Labour government 
should be taken seriously if and when 
it attempts to renegotiate the en^ 
terms. If ministers are not equipped with 
the tongues of angels they should try to 
imitate at least the confidence of Robert 
the Bruce in a similar plight. But they 
ought not to be in a plight. 

The world economic situation has 
changed out of all recognition in the 
past year. Boom has been replaced by 
fears of the worst world slump since the 
war; inflation continues; prc^uction is 
at the mercy of the Arabs. At such a 
time it is going to be of the first import¬ 
ance that Britain does not have to face 
the future alone, excluded from the 
major trading communities. This was 
the time for Mr Davies to speak up about 
how Europe should now deal with a 
situation which threatens both its living 
standards and its political cohesion. Mr 
Davies is a capable and resolute man, 
but he is in the wrong job. 

Mortgages 

First foot in 
the door 


Would be first time homebuyers have 
been getting lots of sympathy but little 
action. The Government’s proposed 
scheme to give them mortgages starting 
at 8| per cent and rising to the current 
market rate of 11 per cent at the end of 
five years is still being examined with a 
toothcomb by the building societies. 
Now' Jessel Securities' London Indemnity 
and the General Insurance Company 
have come up with another idea, offering, 
through the new Houseowners’ Fund, 
mortgages at 5^ per cent over up to 
25 years, and lending up to four times 
the borrower’s earnings, compared 
with the two and a half times the building 
societies give. 

It sounds too good to be true, and 
of course there has to be a catch. The 
interest rate is low because the fund 
proposes to take a stake in the capital 
gain that houseowners have come to 
expect as their right. The mortgaged 
house will be revalued every three years 
and repayments will be adjusted to the 
new value. London Indemnity reckons 
that, under its system, by about year 
5 or 6 (depending on the rate of house 
inflation) payments will become heavier 
than with a conventional mortgage, 
and it expects the bulk of its borrowers 
to try to switch to a building society 
mortgage then —if they ran. Rearranging 
the mortgages may prove difficult, but 
most buyers would not stay in their first 
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Should the Financiai Times 
chcu^ its namd? 



Issue No 1 ap|x*aied i?i 188H 
Tiuk papei came t veais latci 
(to(listiu^insh it fioni its nv.il 
the KitMTKTdl News'*) 


in 1892, four years after its first issue, the 
Finandcd Times oianged the cwlour of its paper 
from white to pink. Whe n you read the Financial 

Times today, you may 
wonder whether or not 
it’s time the name was 
dianged—to somediing 
more descriptive of 
the newspaper’s Avider- 
rangingawerage. 

Moaie than finance... 

Take the front page first: 
in addition to the most 
important international 
economic news, there is a 
concise summary of busi¬ 
ness and general news, 
with headline stories 
from Financial Times 
reporters and staff around the world. 

Inside you’ll find European pages, plus over¬ 
seas and American news, one of the bCvSt arts pages 
to be found anywhere, and sections devoted to 
management, technical developments, politics, 
property, faj ming, raw materials, mining and jobs, 
complete with A aluable 
comment in the Edi- 
torial,Men and Matters,, 

Lex and Lombard 
columns. 

And, if you’re a 
Sales Director, Market¬ 
ing Manager, or ^meone 
involved in publicity or 
advertising, not only 

is the paper your ^ 

pnmary mediun i for ■ 

rCHCIlin^ ni0n Ot SrulpUiit is u lon^ ^ay fiom fiiiaiu o but it is 

influence, but also ' wii-u pctn of tht ft s /vns 

it is essential rea^ng for you... Avith a weekly 
section on advertising and marketing. 

More than daily news... 

Most of the items we’ve mentioned appear every 
day. Additionally there are over 200 special surveys 




a year, dealing in depth with a wide variety of 
specialised subjects. These surveys are filed and 
used as works of reference by governments, 
institutions and private organisations throughout 
the world. 

More than a newspaper... 

There’s no other newspaper like the Financial 
Times.In fact, to many pwple.it is more like a 
public serAfice than a newspaper. Us share index 
IS quoted on the 
radio, its library^ 
information 
service is 
consulted by 
thousands of 
enquirers a year, 
and, as a service , 

♦ \ UrtlfSJXHMllMlts IMMIIhIUk (unllllHlk* l(» 

U) aUVcmScrS, tlu l I >iiik»rii.itioiMl nul 1 moia 
illValUilbl^ SUr- paixM > Irfquriil anti sjk t lalisfii sui vovs 

veys of businessmen’s reading habits are nuide 
available alon^ Avith data on many other aspects of 
business activity. 

If we have convinced you that the Financial 
Times is more than its name implies, we must 
remind you that the FT is still published and 
printed in the City of Dmdon, at the centre of the 
world’s financial affairs: and that it’s still the best 
source of world stock exchange news, share 
infomiation and currency market reixirts. 

And, if for no lx‘tter reason than the fact that 
738,000 readers have got used to our name, the 
Financial Times will stay the Financial Times. 

So you’ll still know what to ask for. 


lINANCTALTIMrS 


i".,....... ^.... W ..M. r..v\ I.M’ 

sai Luropi ‘0101 Ml, 

Middle? Fas< pedio 










1 he iMUdiinal I lines as il If loks - hkfr* thau i'vci it aintaiiis inure 
lh.in Its njunt' ^u^{^(esls 


Financiairiiiies-Gurap^lNisi^ 



NV W lilt to oil LI VOll J good 
Lai St) WL Hist hllVL to be (JtL|V\ 
LOMLCintd about LVt i\ liltk 
detail on a V olvo outside as 
wt II as insult 

\Vl have to test t\ti\thing 
thorouglib and(\aluati every 
thing abjttlively so that we 
eati ktep impioving ind keep 
oiieiinf^you i eai whieh is as 
salt LomtLii ibk and LLonomit 
al as possible 


1 hat’s why Volvos look 
the wav thev do 

\ olvos aic designed tt piotctt 
you and yours as moth i pt s 
Sibil rile body lot instaiiii is 
built toreiluie the eonsequenees 
ol aeeidcnts 

Bt»th the Iront and rear can 
abst)ib the mipiei oi toPisioiis- 
atul tests hne proven the front 
to be tlleilive in ctushts it to 
eeineiett wallsev.n 
at 80 km p h 



1 hi passengercompaitment 
i rtinforeid It) piotiel even 
in roll over aeeidenis And the 
doors have built in b his to 
Ieduit side impact too 

In addition the (uel taiil has 
betn moved forward this vent 
and IS now well pioteeted in ^ase 
of u tear end or toll ovei 
ieeident 

So you drive safely id a Volvo 

The \olvo body is there to 
pioteit vou should something 
happen And thi good brakes are 
theie so that vou ean make suie 
luHlimg dues h ipptr 



Aetually Volvos go from 
100 km ph to 0 km ph in 
4 seconds And Volvos have one 
of the salesi braking systems 
in the world 

It sdual spill tnutgulat lhat 
means two individual systems 


each working on three wheels 
So d one tails you still ictain 
abtiut 80'( of the total hiaking 
effuienty 

rurlherrnore Volvos have dise 
brakes on all loin wheels to 
ensure effieieney and lelief 
valves to prevent the rear wheels 
fiom loekmg befoie the fiont 
ones in which ea^e the ear 
might skid 

Your back won’t 
be killing you either. 

lo drive safciv you must drive 
eomlevrtably That s vyhy Volvos 
are as comfortable as they art 
sale 

A good example is the 
individually adjustable scats 
built to support and protect 



the pioteetive head restraints 
ean be adjusted to suit you - and 
both have betn standard for 
yeirs 

What s more it s all within 
easy reach even with the safety 
belt on You don’t have to 
stretch unnecessarily the 
instruments are all easy to survey 
and control 


But the best proof of Volvo’s 
quality is its outstanding 
longevity 

One of the most 
sensible reasons tor buying 
a Volvo IS that it'll last 
According to the latest 
statistics for instance the 
probable life expectancy of a 
Volvo in Sweden was 14,2 
years*) - or 1 year longer than 
any othei car there 
That s one of the reasons why 
Volvo IS an economical car as 
well 

And that’s another reason 
why you ean trust a Volvo - 
from from to rear - year after 
year’ 


'VOli'VO 

We can prove whet we aay. 


*) Reference The Swedish Motor Vehicle Inipectton Compmy 
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Hire Eddison 
Fork Tn^cks-^ 







and put^^ to your 
maintenance biils 


Just one regular monthly payment to 
Eddison covers not only the supply of an 
up-to-date fork truck fleet It means your 
own fitters are free to carry out other 
maintenance duties No more bills for 
spares No down-time Because when you 
hire from Eddison, included in the contract 
It the exclusive Eddison 10 20-60 mainte¬ 


nance system Eddison regularly visit and 
service your hire fleet every ten twenty 
and sixty days It means you get virtually 
lOOli capacity out of every truck Other 
advantages include no rapital expand 
iture accurate budget forecasting and 
experienced advice on materials handling 
It pays in so many ways to hire Eddison 


Phone your local 
Eddison depot now for 
Fork Lift Hire Brochure 



Birmingham 021 b5H 4384 
Bristol (02/2) 471297 
Cardiff (0222)b6/787 
Edinburgh 031 684 3221 
Glasgow 041 779 2228 
Grantham (0476) 4221 
Ipswich (0473) 57021 
London 01 549 5223 
Manchester Ramsbottom 2521 
Nottingham (0602)294112 
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STREAMUNIN6 STEa 

300Ibimes of Steel in 40 miniites - thotlS 


Open Hearth furnaces take 6-8 hours to 
make 300 tonnes of steel—and just under 
half BSC\furnaces are still Open Hearth 
Basic Oxygen converters are replacing 
Open Hearth furnaces and take only 
40 minutes to make the same amount, 
enough for the bodies of400 cars. 

T he British sled industry began 
converting to Basic Oxygen in 1962 


(chart on right) But this isjust one part of 
the biggest single modernisation programme 
ever undertaken in the steel industry 
It IS a programme which is now 
entering its final phase—with expenditure 
over the next ten years of 13,000 million to 
streamline the British Steel Corporation 
(Nearly 50of this 13,000 million will 
be self-generated by BSC ) 


1980 


1962 




The strip mill at I lanwern is 
1,780 ft long AslabolsteellOin 
thick and 30 ft long when it starts 
itsjourney through It, IS 0 1 in thick 
and 3,000 ft long when it comes 
out at the other end (One hundred 
1 1 mes thinner and longer') 

The control of the five roughing 
and six finishing mill stands, which 
work this dramatic change is an 
extremely complicated computer 
operation 1,0(i0 separate pieces of 
information are required to control 
an ingot of steel from reheating 
furnace to coiling machine 


Another new development with significant possibilities is the 

use of pov^ dered steel processes Instead of being cast into an 

ingot or slab, molten steel is atomised and the powder formed 
into Its final shape 


BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION 
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M^ough Steel to molcB400car bodies! 


To achieve essential economies of scale, crude steel 
production will be concentrated in five huge steel¬ 
making complexes with access to deep-water ports 
able to accommodate ore carriers up to 
250,000 tonnes. 


The five will be: Port Talbot, Ravenscraig, South 
Teesside, Scunthorpe and Llanwern. These works 
will all manufacture steel by the Basic Oxygen 
process which is rapidly taking over from the 
Open Hearth. 









\ 

/// 



But Basic Oxygen is only one of many develop¬ 
ments to come. Another modern technique 
which will be applied in many of Britain's 
future steelworks is that of continuous casting. 




In conventional casting, large ingots have to be 
brought up to an even temperature in reheating 
furnaces and then reduced to a slab shape in a 
rolling mill. In continuous casting, molten steel is 
poured continuously into a water-cooled mould 
where it solidifies and can be cut to length. This 
cuts out the need for eipensive plant and energy. 
It also gives a higher yield from the raw material. 



■|iUs I ri 




British Steel employs 3.000research workers. 

Their efforts are helping to make the new British 
Steel more efficient, more economically sound 
and more confident of its future. Their work and 
abilities will give Britain of the 80s the steel 
industry she needs. 

For free copies of this and other advertisements 
In the aeries write to: 

The Advertising Manager, British Steel Corporation 
P.O. Box No. 403,33 Grosvenor Place, London SWIX 7JG. 


STREAMLINED STEEL 
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US $60,000,000 

Eurodollar C redjt Fdcililyfor 


CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN REALTY 

INVESTORS 

. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 



IVlanay;ed by 

CONTINENTAL ILUNOIS UMITED 


and 


CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Company of Chicago 


PtovidpdI'v 


A1.I IF.n BANK IN TF RNAIK INAl 
ASSlK'FATEP IAF’ANLSE BANKdNI LRNATIONAL) LI P 
BANC'OUROUIlOLrP 

cxiNi inental bank SA/NV 
GONriNENFAL ILLINOIS BANKiSWI I ZERLANP) 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS LIMITEP 
FIRST EMI’IRL BANK NEW YORK 
FIRST NATIC'»NAL BANK OF S F FAUl. 

LG'NLXTN ANP CONTINENTAL BANKERS LTD 


LCTNiYON MULTINATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
MANUFACTURERS HANOVER BANK/BELGIUM SA. 
MARINE MILTLAND BANK WESTERN 
MERRILL LYNCH BROWN SHIPLEY BANK LTD. 
ROTHSCHILD INI ERCONTINENn AL BANK LTD. 
SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
SINGAPORE INTERNATIONAL MERCHANT BANKERS LTD. 
TORONTO EXYMINION BANK 
WELLS FARGO UMITED 



LPNIXTN HONGKONG TOKYO NEWYORK 
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The Economist employs 
an expert corps of 
foreign affairs writers, 
in London and abroad; 
but some stories 
produced by the paper's 
foreign department 
cannot be published in 
The Economist itself. 
Instead, they appear in 
a separate, confidential 
bulletin published each 
week and called 
Foreign Report. 

Such stories are of two 
kinds. There is the 
information that reaches 
The Economist on a 
confidential basis, and 
therefore can be passed 
on only to readers 
willing to respect the 
confidential nature of 
Foreign Report. And 
there is the article that 
focuses attention on an 
apparently minor, but 
pivotal, event that 
could lead to major 
changes. In this kind of 
forecast Foreign Report 
has a record of often 
being startlingly right. 
The annual subscription 
rate, which includes a 
biannual 8-page index, 
is; United Kingdom 
£15.50; Europe 
£18.60: Rest of world 
£20.50 (US $50.50). 
The Foreign Report 
binder mY X 
covered in black leather 
cloth with a reinforced 
spine embossed in gold 
and red, costs £ 1.40 
(US $3.50) including 
surface mail postage. 


Please write for full 
details to: 

The Publications 
Department 
The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London SW1A1HG 






The Mandarin 
in Hong Kong: 
Where luxury has 
a gentle touch 
and a warm smile. 

riic hcsi iioicls in tlic world 
boast a legion ot pcojdc (o l(K)k 
alter \ ()n, splctidid food and siijKTl^ 
detor. 1 he M.indarin in Ilong 
Kon^ can gne \ <)ii 
something more. Here, in 
(his gleaming, teeming cn\ 
w here ancient traditions dw e ll 
beside modern sciences, w e c all 
iliat something ihm ehi \ u KwaT. 
li means simply, the leehng ot 
returning home. I he gentle 
smiling jKaiple of 1 lie 
Mandarin ha\e created this 
leehng. VC e would like ^ ()ll to 
e\(>erience i( lor \ourself. 

^ rn 

I } lopekarff) 


OfliM 26 St JaifiM • SirMi 
LBiMkmBWIA IriG Enolnid 
Il««talarad m Umdon No 236383 











(On a dear day i 


The only trouble is that it does take time, your 
message can't travel too far and your arms get pretty 
tired. Come to think of it some telecommunications 
systems aren't much better, Happily Canada’s isn’t one 
of them, 

In fact most experts believe that Canada's 
telecommunications system is the best in the world. 


Northern Electric's our name and we're part 
of the Beli Canada group. 

We make the most advanced electronic 
telephone exchange equipment, private telephone 
systems that free your operator to be a better 
receptionist, and the most beautiful push button haiic 
set you've ever seen. 

orm fvYi W/hIIsipv a \MAr ntt reMarch (naktt it 






> 

orks pretty well) 


iiflicultfor world competitors to catch up our 
f'chnical lead. 

Already our products and systems are in use in 
) f ountries and we have successfully broken into the 
- li'ferket in a big way. Our European plant at Galway 
diready in production. 

We’re in the throes of rebuilding and expanding 


major operation and calls for supplying, among 
other things, 202,OOOtelephone lines, in a totti of 39 
locations, together with 190,000 telephones. 

It’s the sort of challenge we welcome. 
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Malor Timing Recommendations 


SILVER -Apr 'May 73 Buy Major 
trend up; July 73 Sell futures above 
$3 DO, Aug -Sept 73 Buy 
GOLD- Feb '?3 Downward price preS' 
surer, in Miiifh Major risk downside 7B' 
BO. followed by renewed stronotb, June 
73 Upsidf potential 127 followed by 
decline, July 73 fcapect support around 
92-94 

SUGAR Oct 72' BUY on weakness. 
July 73 Prici*-. close to lempoiary sell 
‘mg rpsitttance levels. Aug 73 Prices 
bottom out Aug 'Sept, Sept 73 Rise 
about due 

SOYBEANS Sept 72 MAJOR BUY 
INQ opportunity on dip to 3 20-3 2b, 
FPb 73 Downward reaction to 4 95-5 1b 
July Chicago, followed by recovery. July 
/3 likoiy to move upwards $8 50-9 00, 
Nov future Caution, Aug 73 Major up¬ 
trend broken Confirming previous cau¬ 
tionary advices. Sept 73 Nov future 
likely see Sb 00 to $6 00 during expented 
Oct vireakness 

COTTON - Jan 73 Major trend up 
In addition to coverage effected fourth 

S uarter '72. extend coverage, Aug 73 
uite possible Doc N Y future headed 
around 6bc, at which level ccnsideralile 
price r 65 istnni,E llxely, Sepf '/3 Be p e- 
pared signllitant decline Some support 
pO’jsible arout^d 60 May N Y ruiiirc 
COCOA -Jan 73 continued upward 
price pressures Into second quarter, Api 
'73 Prices still headed to now highs 

f or ovci d iju.irtei of tt ccniiiiv. on; 
baMi roseauh (iitili/ms the most ad 
vanced techn»qiie.s and network ol 
C'orrcspnnJrnts and consultania) has 
enabled us ro unticipatv writ iii ad 
vance a maior reversal in the price 
tiend It iH iiulieativo of the com- 
moditv work performed b\ us for 
man\ laiKc Lorpf>riiiions m tndusniat 
and UKrtcullutal cammodittes. This 
lescurch has run into the miIlion.s 
We Kni'u ol no other nr^ani/ation 
like ours ilie oldest, the largest, and. 
hv rernitution, ‘the moil hiphlv rr- 


Partlai reactions June or July Maintain 
long positions, July '73 July-Sept profit 
taking correction expected followed by 
renewed strength 

COFFEE -Feb 73 f opened peak 
prices end month Sharply lower in 
March, Apr 73 Buy T^calc down 60-55 
Doc '73 N Y future June '73 Any neai 
term strength nominal Be prepared for 
subsequent price weakness 

WHEAT ^ June 7? BUY - toward t 45 
Chicago cash Jan 73 Temporary near 
term (Jft'Jinc toilowed by recovery, May 
73 Buy, especially on any near term 
decline fash has made Its 1973 lows. 
July ‘73 Maintain long futures position, 
Sept 73 Further strength could take 
Dec Chicago fuliues to $5 4C-$5 65 later 
significant downward correction 

CORN -Nov 72 BUY, Apr 73 Con- 
iinup long position Major trend up, July 
'73 Miirket likely move up further, Sept 
future toward $3 00; Aug 73 Downward 
pressures rmai turm Mar futures around 
%? 40 support area 

WOOL Oct 72 BUY. Dec 72: Major 
trend up, July 73 Dec 73 future en- 
lounier icfiistance around 450 Signif¬ 
icant downward reaction Aug -Sept 

COPPER -Nov 7? BUY; Feb. 73 
Nearby Comex riAH to 71C, or slightly 
higher. Apr 73 Eixpecl strong market 
Third quarter weakness not likely sustain 
long Maintain long position. 


S arded commnditv price forec&htine 
rm in the world " 

Your inquiry on corporate letterhead 
requested addressed to- 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of industrial Commodiiy Corp. 
122 East 42nd St. New York, N Y, 10017 
(able ECONOCIAM Taltpboni 212497 1267 

World Wide Service 


I The best view in all ofScinTrancisco 
used to he from the top of the 
I CMark Hopkins Hotel. 

I iSNow its from the top of the 

\ CATark Hopkins Inter* Continental. 

j How do you make a great and famous 

i international hotel like the Mark Hopkins 

even greater and more famous? With 
restraint. By not changing or interfering with 
I the Mark Hopkins' already knowledgeable 

I and attentive staff. And by adding the ease 

I of mak ing a reservation through 

Inter-Conlinental's worldwide system. The 
best view is now the easiest view to have. 



AN INTEK^CONTINENTAL HOTEL 

Number One Nob Hill, San Frandsco 


London 01 7M 7445 Pari6-225-4300 



<U7INTA l)h 

NOVAli 
L B 


POUT 


OIJINTA1M9 

NOViU. 

LB 

The style is vintage 
but not the price 


Now Oporto bottled as is 
Nova! 20 year old Tawny. 


Imported by Rutherford, Osborne & Perkin Limited, London 
and Churlons Limited, Liverpool. 


1 


I 
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DIVIDEND Number 113 

FALCON BRIDGE 

Notice is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Twenty- 
Five Cents (25<l) per share 
and, because no other divi¬ 
dend was paid during the year, 
a special dividend of Seventy- 
Five Cents (75(t) per share, 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors of Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines Limited, 
payable in Canadian funds on 
December 28, 1973 to share¬ 
holders of record at the close 
of business on December 7, 
1973. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Woodrooffe 
Secretary 

Toronto, Canada 
November 16, 1973 





MBBBOIOS. 

The Uncomproinisuig Multi-Purpose 

Helicopter. 


The B0105 fills many roles and B0105 -• fitted with a winch ■ can 

without compromise of efficiency in any of accommodate two side'bv-side stretchers 
them plus full medical facilities in a heated catkin, 

For personnel transport and communi with easy access through large rear doors 
cations duties, the B0105 offers five And for offshore operations tfie 

comfortable seats, full IFR equipment and emergency floats it carrit's c,an be inflated 

biind-flying capability, plus a maximum m flight 

speed of almost I66mph Whatever its role, (he B0105 offers 

foi freight transport and workhorse oxc optional manoeuvrability and instant 
operations, the B0105 provides 1,5m cjf response’ to controls, ability to land on 
internal stow'^ge and the ability to carry slopes with up to 15 ‘ gradient, twin engine 
external loads up to 900 kg, giving a reliability and safety, with the ability to fly on 

mriiarkcible payload/empty weight ratio of only one of its two 400hp turbines: and a 

1.200 kg to 1.100 kg hingeless rotor system, with glass-fibre 

For police and security duties, the reinforced plastic blades, which eliminates 

B0105 has ample space to install special a whole host of parts needing maintenance 

equipment and the speed to outpace the and gives the B0105 a smoothness of 

fastest car. flight virtually unequalled by any otlier 

For ambulance and rescue duties, the helicopter 


MBB B0105 - the only helicopter In Its clase with twin-engine safety 



MESSERSCHMITT-BOLKOW-BLOHM 


Helicopter Division • D-8 Munich 80, P.O.Box 801140 • Germany 

Call or write MBB's UK Distributor: Helicopter Marketing Ltd 
2 Lowndes Street London, SWIX 9 E7, Phone 0l'2356477/8 
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All these shares of Common Stock have been sold in Japan. 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


m 

bitemational 

500,000 Shares 

U HITERMATIOHIAL GORPORATNMI 


Common Stock 

($1.25 Par Value) 


Yamaidii Securities C]ov Ltd. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith S. A. 

(Tc^yo Branch) 


November 5, 1973 




Soakup arich Spanish sun tan... 
then enjoy a round of golf in Spain 



Golf is even greater in a picturesque 
Spanish setting. The glorious 
sea views, the cooling breezes, 
the t> pical blue of the Spanish sk> - 
these are things which can only 
increase your pleasure in the game. 

And they might 
even improve your drive! 
Give wings to your dreams- 
fly to Spain by Iberia 
International Airlines of Spain, 


/. 


INSFAIN, 





’'»TiTmTrrrr» M mrtm M tTrrrrirrrmr 


f 









Making life a little better is what life assurance is all about: a growing SCXJTTISH 
investment,a happier retirement,and the security of knowing that,come WIDOWS 
what mayyourTamlly will always bewell providedfor. Ask your broker. 
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house for much longer than that anyway. 
They can try for a conventional mort 
gage when they move. 

The trouble is that the customers 
-jjwill have to hand over about half their 
capital profit to the fund, so they will 
have less cash than a normal ex 
mortgagee to put down on a bigger and 
better house. Not everybody will like 
that idea, but it may be an acceptable 
price to get into the housing game. 

Motorcycles 

The DTI loses 
again _ 

If the British motorcycle industry now 
collapses,, as seems quite likely, it will be 
^ the E>epartment of Trade and Industry 
that will have the reddest face. It set up 
the deal by which Manganese Bronze 
Holdings hived off its Norton Villiers 
subsidiary into a separate aimpany. 
Norton Villiers Triumph, which took 
in the motorbike part of the collapsed 
Birmingham Small Arms. Manganese 
contributed £.1.5m to NVT (and the 
DTI £4.8m) and got the non-motorbike 
Hand profitable) parts of BSA in ex 
change. There was a £50,000 increase 
in pre-tax profit in it for Manganese 
even if NVT failed. But the venture has 
so stretched Manganese’s resources, 
and the troubles of NVT have become so 
involved, that Manganese could not 
produce its results on schedule this 
Tuesday even though the non-motor 
cycle parts of its business arc reported 
to be doing well. 

There has been a sit-in at Triumph's 
Meriden factory ever since its closure 
was announced on September 16th. 
Even if the dispute is settled, Triumph 
will emerge as a much smaller affair, 
shaving lost both dealers and capital as 
me sit-in dragged on. The DTI's £4.8m 
is going down the drain. 

September is the usual time for union 
trouble at Meriden; it is known to be the 
strategic time of year for output. To 
announce then that the plant would be 
closed next February was asking for 
trouble. The reason given was the need 
^ to concentrate assembly at Small Heath, 
where BSAs used to be built. However, 
all the men knew tliat production had 
been switched from Small Heath to 
concentrate it at Meriden only two 
years ago. 

There is now deadlock. The men 
have all been formally made redundant 
and paid off. But they are still occupying 
the factory, and refusing to release 
"^he 2,500 completed motorbikes there, 
the parts for some 5,000-6,000 more. 


and the machinery that NVT needs 
to start assembly at Small Heath. Dealers 
in America are getting restive, and may 
soon switch from Triumph to Honda 
or Kawasaki. This will be the fourth year 
running that the Amcncans have not 
received bikes when they need them. 
Norton may survive even if Triumph 
does not, but for the Government to 
let its scheme, and ils/£4.8m, founder 
so quickly looks like sheer Whitehall 
carelessness. 

Property 

To let 

The Government’s lack of policy on 
land and property showed up starkly in 
the Commons debate on the Local 
Government Bill on Thursday. Tlic 
private landlord of an office block 
standing empty or of a plot of land that 
should Iw filled simply sits on his hands 
and his lands and the value goes up. 
Local councils have largely negative 
planning powers to stop him doing 
things, or the steamhammer procedure 
of a compulsory purchase order if the 
Secretary of State for the Environment 
is willing to grant it. 

Mr Harry Hyams owns the empty 
office bfock. Centre Point, which 
Camden council wants filled — as dues 
the Government, which once talked 
about making him fill it. This unusual 
Tory threat to the sanctity of private 
property has upset the civil servants, 
who think that special cases will make 
bad law. So the present Secretary of 
State, Mr Geoffrey Rippon. points to 
the powers in the bill that allow councils 
to charge 100 pCT cent rates on empty 
buildings. But this is no penalty at all, 
set against the eventual capital gains, 
and many Tory backbenchers want the 
rates to punitive. The Treasury does 
not think rates should be used to rap 
naughty boys' knuckles. Whitehall 
wishes fervently that Mr Hyams would 
do something that would get it off the 
hook. 

High interest rates are not deterring 
the likes of Mr Hyams, though many 
property amateurs are beginning to feel 
the squeeze—the ones that bought 
property at a price showing a rental 
yield of under 5 per cent with short¬ 
term bank borrowings for which they 
are now paying not far from 20 per 
cent. Such deficit financing miglit send 
a few of these speculators to the wall, 
and thus assuage the guilt of the 
property giants. But it all depends on 
the property appetite of the insurant 
companies and ^sion funds, who still 
seem hungry. 


Research 

Down to earth 


The r(m' that split the scieniifu* com 
munily for the better part of two years 
over lA)ni Rothschild’s proposed rc 
organisation of the Government’s 
research councils, was sparked off by a 
plan to put the least ciTective at the 
time, the Agricultural Research Council, 
directly under the control of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, The object was to make 
sure that its research bore rather more 
relevance to farming needs than it was 
doing. The ARC spends a sTcat deal of 
money • nearly £26m in Us last financial 
year—and there was a continuous 
rumble of dissatisfaction over the pro 
jeets that it spent this on. 

In the reorganisation that followed, 
the ARC kept its independence but lost 
much of its money. An increasing 
amount of its finance, starting at £Sm 
this year and rising over time, will be 
provided in future by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food for research speci¬ 
fied by the ministry. But as its latest 
annual rept)rt, for 1972 -73, shows 
(House of Commons Paper 3) the shake- 
up has already had its efTect. The list of 
projects in hand, from non-toxic food 
colourings to swine vesicular disease and 
heavy fruiting black currants, shows the 
ARC rather more in touch with farmers’ 
immediate needs than it has seemed at 
times in the past. Most people, looking at 
a bumble bee, would feel there was no 
mystery at all about why it apparently 
feels the cold less than an ordinary bee; 
otherwise whal's that furry coat for? But 
as the ABC humbly points out, it is (a) 
not as obvious as (hat, (b) the Americans 
think it worth using ‘‘'sophisticated 
radiochemical analysis” on the problem, 
and (c) it is important for fruit growers. 
So wipe that smirk off your face, you 
townies. 



How does your grass grow? 


too 


'i 
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The oil is still coming into 
Rotterdam as if nothing 
had happened _ 


All this week, as in every week since the 
Arabs imposed their boycott on oil for 
Holland, the tankers have continued to 
come into Rotterdam at very nearly 
their normal rate. Holland’s statutory 
two months' oil reserve has not been 
touched; the biggest indef^ndent oil 
storage firm, with 6|m cubic yards of 
capacity, is fully booked for months 
ahead. The pilots at the mouth of the 
Rhine say that, embargo or no 
embargo, some Arab states will still 
allow tankers to unload at Rotterdam 
provided they are given some assurance 
that the crude will be re-exported. That 
assurance is easily given since four- 
fifths of the oil that comes into Holland 
is destined for other European countries. 

The Dutch government has tried to 
impose a security clampdown on any 
talk about oil supplies, but it is obvious 
that, for all practical purposes, the 
Arab embargo has not hurt yet. The 
25m tons of oil that Holland itself con¬ 
sumes in a year is considerably less 
than the oil coming into the country 
now from non-Arab sources—35m tons 


in all. Holland’s supplies are in some 
ways more assured than Britain’s, despite 
its promise of special treatment from the 
Arabs. There are some inconveniences 
in switching the great Rotterdam refiner¬ 
ies over to crude oil from Nigeria rather 
than from the Gulf because Nigerian 
crude produces less naphtha, and 
naphtha feeds the surrounding chemicals 
and plastics complex. 

The biggest threat to Holland’s econo¬ 
my comes not from the Arab embargo 
but from the fact that the whole of 
Europe is expected to be affected by the 
cuts in oil production that are said 
to have taken place in the Arab states, 
although no one has yet any hard evi¬ 
dence of how severe they are. Ship¬ 
owners in Holland complain about the 
difficulties of fueling their ships, but one 
shipowner was complaining to your 
correspondent when he was called to 
the telephone and offered a £lm deal. 
Hotels are putting in dimmer light bulbs 
to comply with government appeals 
for economy, football clubs have 
switched their matches from Sundays 


to Saturdays to get round the Sunday 
driving ban, but life otherwise goes on 
much as before. Across the Belgian 
border in Antwerp, it is being pointed 
out that Europe now possesses such a 
grid of oil pipelines that crude can be 
transferred from one country to another 
with very little difficulty. 

The oil companies have worked out 
their own system of allocating supplies 
so that what cuts there are get evenly 
spread. When challenged, they say 
they are doing this on their own initiative 
for want of any clear lead from govern 
ments, and particularly from the com 
mission in Brussels. The Dutch say 
that the officials at recent EEC meetings 
have been “not much higher-ranking 
than porters”. But if the oil companies, 
to be tactful, put less Arab crude through 
Rotterdam, and do not make up the 
difference with crude from elsewhere, 
this will create local difficulties: the 
port would lose something like half 
its revenue and would probably need 
government help. Throughput of the 
refineries is also likely to be halved 
with some, but not much, subsequent 
unemployment. 

The Dutch are not applying for tempo¬ 
rary regional aid although they are 
seriously worried that Rotterdam could, 
as a result of these quite minor troubles, 
lose its place as the world’s largest port. 
The biggest threat is the amount of money 
that France is pouring into its ports, parti¬ 
cularly Le Havre. Oil has a lOp a ton* 
advantage if it travels by the shorter 
route to Le Havre at the moment, but 
that is cancelled by the extra cost of 
piping the crude from there to the Ruhr 
compared with piping it from Rotterdam. 
The French arc trying to overcome 
this by building a new terminal near 
Le Havre able to take 500,000-ton 
tankers, twice the maximum that Rotter¬ 
dam can handle, although by dredging 
to 75ft Rotterdam could meet even 
that French challenge. Nothing short 
of a silting of the Rhine would make 
Rotterdam a less important port than it 
is now. 

But if the Dutch government can 
see the black side of anything, it will; 
The Hague certainly takes the Roomiest 
view of what will happen to oil supplies 
this winter, expecting cuts of up to iS per 
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House purdiase finance... 
needs to oe a good deal more 
flexible and imaginative?’ ~~ 




Now, London Indemnity introduce 
a new system of housebuyim 
finance which is “a good deal more 
flexible and imaginative” 

Tlie Houseowners Fund. A unique new system that offers 
housebuyers bi^er loans (up to four times annual 
salaries) at lower rates of interest than they can obtain 
anywhere else. 

And investors the chance to invest savings in 
private housing and get both capital growth and interest. 

Interesting? Send the coupon today 
for more details. 


The Houseowners Fund 


To' London Indemnity, Freepost, Bristol BSl 4BR 
No stamp necessary. 


Name 

Address 


11^ Not«vailEblr in Mrs 
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Take a fresh lookat 
Ibotal 


pick 

^up 

the 

thread 

yoifll need some 
material... 


We make everything from threads, 
yarns and fabrics to men’s women’s and 
children’s wear as well as household and 
industrial textiles. 

You’ll know us best by our brand names 
which include Sylko, Osman, J’yramid, 
Kael-Krook, Cepea and. of course, Tootal. 

We have 150 fashion shops and 
department stores in the D.K. We 
manufacture in 80 plants on 5 continents. 


I.^st year, sales of the Tootal Group 
were £183 million. Pre-tax profits were 
over £12 million. 

In the first six months of our current 
financial year, sales were £98 million and 
profits £7.7 million. 

If you thought we were the people with 
a nice line in just shirts and ties, you can 
see that it’s worth your while to take a 
fresh look at Tootal. 


TOOTAL Tootal r jinitofl, Oxford Street, Mant liestci MOO IHJ. 
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cent and forecasting with grim relish 
that Japan’s growth will come to a stop 
and Europe’s will actually fall. These 
forecasts are based op a great deal of 
riletailed work coloured, no doubt, by the 
fact that sales of Daf cars have dropped 
40 per cent (so have Fiat’s, sec page 
104). The Dutch say they are being 
realistic. Although a great deal still 
seems not very far from normal ministers 
are actually talking about rationing by 
December i7th. 

Japan 

We were robbed 

Tokyo 

Theoretically, Japan's abrupt shift to 
a pro Arab policy has paid off. Like 
the EEC countries, except Holland, 
^it is now supposed to be exempt from 
the 5 per cent cuts in Arab oil 
production scheduled for December. 
But the Japanese government is growing 
increasingly agitated about its inability 
to get its hands on that oil. The oil majors 
apparently intend to divert non-Arab 
oil (mainly Iran’s and Indonesia’s) 
from Japan in order to ship it to 
countries on the Arab black-list. The 
^Japanese now suspect that there was 
not ver>’ much to be gained from all that 
grovelling in order to be reclassified 
as “friendly” or even “neutral”. 

Around 60 per cent of Japan’s oil 
comes from countries that have not cut 
shipments (which includes such Arab 
suppliers as Iraq). But it is officially 
reckoned that deliveries over the next 
few months will be running 5m tons a 
month short, equivalent to a cut of 
around one quarter. Most of this must 
be non-Arab oil switched from Japan 
by the oil majors, who provide 70- 
80 per cent of Japan’s total supplies. 

The oil majors’ representatives were 
;;pummoned to the Ministry of Inter¬ 
national Trade and Industry last week 
for a warning by the minister, Mr 
Yasuhiro Nakasonc; it had singularly 
little effect. The companies replied, 
as they do to everyone, that they were 
allocating supplies as fairly as they 
could, and that they would gladly hand 
over to governments the thankless job 
^of deciding who gets what. Mr Nakasone 
seems to have taken them at their 
word, and set in hand informal dis¬ 
cussions with western embassies in 
Tokyo about the fairness of the 
companies’ oil distribution policy. He 
may now issue formal requests to the 
British and American governments to 
make their companies give Japan a 
/air share. They are likely to be point¬ 
less. The British Government seems 
to be as much in the dark about what 


is going on as the Japanese. 

Japan’s nightmare is that it might 
find itself in the worst of all worlds, 
placating the Arab governments, 
damaging its relations with America 
and Israel, and getting no significant 
increase in oil supplies at the end of it. 
This prospect looms just when the 
cuts in supplies are about to bite. Until 
now most tankers have been reaching 
Japan fully laden. Few have been 
diverted elsewhere yet, although there 
has been plenty of talk of diversions of 
tankers in the future. But the Petroleum 
Association of Japan, which represents 
the domestic refining industry, is 
predicting that arrivals of crude oil 
during January will be 50-70 per cent 
below “normal” levels, as supply cuts 
already decided bunch early next year. 
From December to March as a whole, 
they expect that arrivals will be 36 per 
cent down. The next month will show 
how far the Japanese, like the Dutch., arc 
being perspicacious, or just panicky. 


Nigeria 

$17 a barrel 

Accra 

Oil men have been swarming into Lagos 
to see what extra supplies of non-Arab 
oil they can pick up. Nigeria produces 
just over 2m barrels a day, of which 
approximately 300,000 barrels are 
available to the newly established 
National Oil Corporation for sale by 
tender; the rest gi^s to the oil majors 
with which the government is in partner 
ship. 

In the latest bidding, which closed 
on November 15th, offers as high as 
$16.80 a barrel were reported when 
the Texas company. Coastal States 
Gas and Oil Corporation, outbid the 
competition from Japan, Britain, Italy, 
France and other American companies. 
This is now roughly the price at which 
marginal supplies are changing hands. 

Nigeria is not allowing sentiment 
to interfere with commerce. Delegations 
from Ghana and Sierra l^onc have 
been told that they must pay the going 
price like everyone else, and the posted 
prices have nearly doubled. Nigeria 
has duly broken ofT diplomatic relations 
with Israel in line with other African 
states, but it has not yet cut its oil ship¬ 
ments to anyone. 

Exploration is still going on. Japan s 
Nigerian oil company announced early 
this month that it has struck low sulphur 
oil at a rate of 4,000 barrels a day and 
expects to be in production in 1976. 
Even before the latest price rises 
Nigeria’s oil earnings had been surging 


Europe^ oil arteries 



'T) Ocean terminal - Oil pipeline A Refinery 


ahead. Over the past five years output 
has grown 42 per cent, faster than any 
other oil country’s, so that Nigeria is 
now the world's ninth largest producer. 
Its oil earned £72 Im last year out of 
total export earnings of £882m and a 
gdp of £6 t billion. In the first half of 
this year oil exports were a further 
25 per cent up, and had been 
instrumental in increasing Nigeria’s 
convertible currency reserves by 68 
per cent over twelve months. 

Italy 

No siesta 

Rome 

The oil cutbacks and higher prices 
have come at the worst possible time 
for Italy, which, with oil providing 
more than 75 per cent of its energy, 
is even more dependent on it than Japan. 
Just as Italian industrial production 
seemed to be rising at last, the govern 
mcnl has had to restrict consumption. 
It has plans to ofTset the deflationary 
effect of this by encouraging such non 
energy consuming projects as public 
housing schemes, promoting beef and 
meat production and reorganising 
hospitals and the health services. But 
even if any of these schemes emerge 
from the bureaucracy, their impact 
will be small and delayed. 

The ban on Sunday driving will be 
all the more unpc^pular in a country 
in which a six day working week is still 
usual and public transport is ill 
organised by western European 
standards. It will also hit the tourist 
trade because the ski ing season is about 
to start. Thousands of hoteliers and 
restaurant owners fear a slump. Petrol 
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Europe’s Saturdays 


prices have been pushed up for ihc 
second time in two months and arc now 
over 60p a gallon. Even more serious 
for Italians, the siesta itself is now under 
threat. Instead of the four hour tradi¬ 
tional family lunch followed by a nap, 
civil servants now have to complete 
their working day by 5.30 pm. Rome’s 
night life is affected too. Bars, night 
clubs and restaurants close at midnight. 

The oil crisis has renewed fears among 
Italian planners about being dependent 
on the international oil companies. 
Eni, the state oil and gas concern, having 
failed in its attempt to take over British 
Petroleum’s Italian refineries and sales 
outlets this summer, is now suspected 
of having done a deal to take over Shell 
Italiana. Although Shell has denied 
this, its employees in Italy were 
sufficiently alarmed to strike in protest 
at the prospect this week. 

Fiat’s sics have fallen by as much as 
40 per cent in some countries and no 
one is being taken on to the labour 
force. Fiat’s new system of plant 
bargaining came into effect a week ago. 
Already the unions have slapped in stiff 
wage demands coupled with an insistence 
that the company should go ahead with 
a series of investment projects in the 
depressed south. Fiat has come up with 
a clutch of new projects for railway and 
earth-moving equipment, buses and 
engineering plants. Tins shift from 
Turin and passenger cars makes sense, 
but unless car sales recover some of 
their bounce Fiat will be in poor shape 
to launch into a new investment pro 
gramme of this size. 


Arctic 

Cutting the cake 

The Arctic is thought by some oil experts 
to be another Middle East and Europe’s 
delivery problems have given a pusti to 
the desultory negotiations between the 
Norwegians and the Russians over 
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. and Sundays 


which bits of it belong to whom. New 
talks in September and again this month 
made it clear that the Russians now 
want to speed things up. 

They have dragged their feet up to 
now partly because they would prefer 
to do a bit more work on their deep¬ 
water oil technology before the drill¬ 
ing begins, and partly, it is suspected, 
because they want to complete their own 
seismic surveys of the area first. Behind 
these considerations lurk Russian fears 
that exploration in the Barents Sea 
(the bit of the Arctic between Spits¬ 
bergen, Norway and Russia) would lead 
to Nato spying on Soviet missile sub¬ 
marines and on the key naval base at 
Murmansk. 

Ibe talks have now hit a far bigger 
snag. The Norwegians want to adopt the 
median line of ^marcation, the way 
most of the North Sea has bwn carved 
up. Bits of the continental shelf are 
allocated to whichever country has the 
nearest coastline. The Russians want an 
entirely different system that would 
divide it up into sectors like the slices 
of a cake—rather as in the Antarctic. 
This method, conveniently, would give 
them 10 per cent of the Norwegian 
continental shelf under normal inter¬ 
national law. Seismic surveys have 
shown that the shelf contains extremely 
large geological structures that may 
well contain large oil reserves. The 
structures lie in water shallow enough 
to be exploited using current technology. 
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To sweeten things the Russians are 
talking about big OTders for the faSt- 
expanding Norwegian deep-water tech¬ 
nology industry that has already taken 
some plum contracts for North ^rigs.. 
The Norwegians are trying to work 
out what these overtures mi^t be worth 
before the prime ministo’, Mr Trygve 
Bratteli, gets down to the tough part 
of the bargaining in Moscow in March. 

Brazil 

Still coming in 

Sao Paulo 

Most Latin American countries are 
nearly self sufficient in oil, but Brazil, 
like Chile, is an exception. Brazil imports 
71 per cent of its oil, almost all of it 
from Arab states. Its sheer size gives it. 
a big industrial base and its growth rate 
—12 per cent this year—has been con¬ 
spicuously ahead of the rest of Latin 
America for some years. There has been 
no interruption to oil sui^lies so far 
and none seems likely. Ministers have 
quashed any talk of crisis, rationing or 
cuts in consumption. 

In the future Brazil’s own oilfields off 
the north east coast and off Rio are not 
expected to contribute much more than 
they do now, although Petrobras, the 
state oil firm, has been stepping up ex¬ 
ploration. This is showing most promise 
not in Brazil itseifbut in joint programmes 
in the Arab states, and it is also angling 
for exploration rights in Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia and Colombia. Brazil has re¬ 
serves of shale which arc worth exploiting 
once oil prices top $4| a barrel, which 
means now. A big local hydro-electric 
programme is also under way. 

The latest rise in oil prices will add 
5 per cent to Brazil’s import bill, although 
while commodity prices stay high the 
balance-of-payments effect can bt^ 
ignored. But the higher prices will make 
domestic inflation worse. Getting this 
down has been a top priority of the 
military government. Getting it down to 
20 per cent this year (the official figure is 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Speculative stuff 

Twice this week copper prices have 
swung through a huge 5% or £50 a ton 
variation {around the £925 a ton mark) 
on the [ ondon Metal Exchange. Swings 
of this size are purely speculative and no 
reflection of industrial buying. The zinc 
price at fSSO a ton. is now almost three 
times the official producer price, and is 
equally unreal. Tin, also at a record high, 
has become a popular hedge against 
further sterling devaluation. 


Index 

1963-100 

Nov 20 Nov 28 

Percentage 
change on 
one one 

month year 

All Items 

Food 

Fibres 

Metals 

Misc 

253.6 253.2» 
246.8 248.9* 
224.4 223.6* 

409.1 396.9 

227.2 233.4* 

'4' d.S -f- 59.3 
4-10.8 43.4 

-4- 1.7 -I- 66.3 
4-13 9 +114.6 
+ 12.9 + 87.1 

*provisionaf 
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On a KAC fli^t we treat you 

as though you owned the aidine. 



In flifiht the hostesses make a 
tuss of you. The captain savs ‘wel¬ 
come aboard’ personally And the 
chief steward isn’t satisfied until 
he knows you’ll be satisfied with 
the superb cuisine. 

On the ground it’s much the 
same story KAC staff don’t keep 
you waiting and neither do the con¬ 
veniently-timed depart uies and 
arrivals. 

KAC fly six Boeing 707 320c jet 
services a week to Kuwait con¬ 
necting with Abu Dhabi, Aden, 


Bombay, Abadan and Teheran 
Non-stop flights’ Fiiday-I-ondon 
to Kuwait, Wednesday-Kuwait to 
London 

So fly Kuwait Airwaj s, and feel 
a little important. 

I ONPON Thoite No 01 /fiKi 

164 I’lrcadilly I ondon \v 

MANCHhslER Plior Mo 061 8U 1161 
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PARIS Pb im Nn 07 i 0H90/08OJ/ir)7 
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6 F rankfori A M Hast U r Stiaase io 
KONjf* I'lionr No 48t6i4 

Vm San Nil ola da ^<lf‘ntinr 
ly^II an l*honc No 678190 

Via P^ olo l)a Launobio 8 Milan 
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'J-'^^^^FttMTuary "a Sheraton 
opens a magnificent new hotd 
overlodiing Hong Kong ^ 
harbout 

Come to colourful, romantic if ^IIiS^Sb 
H ong Kong. And the fabulou.s ■ liS^9S 
new Sheraton-Hong Kong jl 

You can relax in one of 922 
guest rooms. Enjoy the rooftop 
health club and outdoor pool. 

Explore all six floors of . *‘f * f*‘*i * ' 

our international shopping "' v '- ' ■ 

arcade. And ride the glass .. .. \ 

el(‘vators to the glittering 
rooftop supper club with 

panoramic views of the t r . - 

harbour and Hong Kong XJA 

island. pr| XN J 

For immediate reservations call: # 4 

U.K. Freefone 2067 

or have your travel agent call. nathan & sali 


m 






if*' 

(S) 


Sheralon-Hongf KcHig Hotel 

SHtRATON HOTFLS & MOTOR INNS A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 
NATHAN & SAL ISBUnY HOADS, KOWI OON, HONG KONG Tbl EPHONE 3-691111 


Bankof Cyprus 

The Bank of Cyprus group of companies has been reorganised 
under a new parent company, the Bank of Cyprus (Holdings) 
Limited. The group’s banking activities will continue to he con¬ 
ducted in Cyprus by both the Bank of Cyprus Limited and the 
Mortgage Bank of Cyprus Limited and in the United Kingdom by 
the Bank of Cyprus (London) Limited. 

In CviniU'Ction with the reoriranisation the Bank of Cvprus group ’w^as advised by 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 


Bank of Cyprus Limited, 
86-90 Phaneromeni Street, 
NICOSIA 


Bank of Cyprus (London) Limited, 
27-31 Charlotte Street, 

LONDON W1P4BH 
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13 per cent) is a huge achievement by 
Brazilian standards, but still some way 
wide of the official target of 12 per cent. 
In the long run, especially when the 
^mmodity price boom ebbs, higher oil 
prices could hurt Brazil badly, but for 
the moment it is sitting pretty. The only 
cloud is the aim of some black African 
states to get the Arabs to be beastly to 
countries that have close tics with Portu¬ 
gal, South Africa and Rhodesia. Brazil 
would be one. 

Japan 

Hoarding goes on 

Tokyo 

The extraordinary run on household 
necessities continues to empty Tokyo's 
shops. The new finance minister, Mr 
J'akco Fukuda, calls it a reflection of 
the public's distrust in the government’s 
economic policies: this, by implication, 
is a criticism of his predecessor, Mr 
Kiichi Aichi, who died last Friday. Mr 
Fukuda’s belief in the x^rlues of de¬ 
flation as an all purpose economic 
cure is matched only by that of Mr 
Enoch Powell in Britain. Some elders 
in business and the public service arc 
|Jso beginning to preach the virtues of 
self-denial, but for the moment the 
ordinary Japanese householder is mak¬ 
ing sure of his comforts while he can. 
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Governmental and industrial spokes 
men have been trying—without success 
—to convince the public that supplies 
of sugar, salt, detergents and lavatory 
paper are more than adequate to meet 
normal demands; inspectors go around 
checking that no distributor is making 
a corner in anything. (Salt is a state 
monopoly and marketed at controlled 
prices.) Efforts are being made to flood 
the Tokyo market with direct deliveries 
of sugar, detergents and lavatory paper, 
short circuiting the distribution system. 
This is said to have worked when hoard¬ 
ing began in Osaka early in November. 

But the Tokyo hoarding is acute and 
is no longer confined to consumer goods. 
The sugar exchange was seriously 
stretched at the beginning of the week. 
The authorities tri^ to counter specu¬ 
lation by increasing margin require¬ 
ments, banning the taking of new 
positions in one, two and three months’ 
sugar (ie, by dealers who do not already 
have forward positions) and even by 
open bullying, with threats that unless 
the spot price was held at not more than 
£272 a ton the market would be closed. 
None of this prevented forward sugar 
going “limit up” on Monday, meaning 
that prices rose the full £4.50 a ton 
permitted in any one day by the ex 
change's rules. 

There is some talk about the parallel 
with Germany in the 1920s and the 
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scramble then to convert cash into 
more tangible assets. But the comparison 
falls down because the Japanese do not 
appear to have abandoned faith in their 
currency, even though wholesale prices 
are rising at an annual rate of more 
than 20 |^r cent. What they seem to 
be doing is stocking up in anticipation 
of further price rises, particularly in the 
price of imported goods, in the wake 
of la,st month's 5 j^r cent devaluation 
of the yen against the dollar. They 
have, however, picked some curious 
items to hoard. There is no danger of 
salt becoming scarce, and the detergent 
makers even had idle capacity until 
the rush started. Lingering doi bis about 
the lavatory paper situation should 
have been set at rest by massive pur 
chases from China, negotiated at the 
recent Canton fair. Where consumers 
might have had some reason to expect 
shortages, for products based on soya 
bean or crude oil, they have shown 
little inclination to hoard. 

San Diego Bank 

Just made it 

The British and other Furopcan banks 
caught out by the collapse of the US 
National Bank of San Diego, and its 
subsequent takeover by Crocker National 
Bank, may get their money back after 
all. The Europeans argued that most of 
the disputed £33 m in loans were made 
in good faith, on a straight inter bank 
basis, directly to the San Diego bank. 
Therefore, they said, their loans should 
have been taken over by Crocker, along 
with the bank's other liabilities. But the 
American authorities handled the loans 
as if they had been made to various 
business concerns of the bank's dis¬ 
graced chief shareholder. Mi C. Arnholt 
Smith, with the bank only acting as 
agent and guarantor (see November 
17th, page 136). 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor 
poration has now hinted that, on second 
thoughts, the Europeans might have a 
point. So the National Westminster 
Bank, the biggest single claimant (with 
about £8m at stake through the West 
minster Foreign Bank and Coutts & 
Sons) might not take the case to the 
courts after all. Everyone, except perhaps 
the American taxpayers and the unfor¬ 
tunate shareholders of San Diego, could 
wind up happy. 

If so, the Eurobanks should count 
themselves lucky. For they will have 
been given a s^utary lesson relativdy 
painlessly. They should have looked 
harder at the San Diego baidt before 
lending to it in the first place. 


Going Bart-a-ways 


San Francisco opened the second, down 
town section of *t.s Bay Area Rapid 
Transit system last month. The first 
section of this network of fast driverlcss 
trains has been in operation for 14 
months; some 66 miles are now in service. 
The system still caters for only about 
five per cent of San Francisco's daily 
passenger transport needs, leaving buses 
to carry half the passengers crossing 
^ the Bay Bridge in the rush hour. Hut 
two-thirds of Bart’s passengers arc erst¬ 
while motorists, which is double what 
had been ex|%cted. San Francisco has 
become the first city to begin to coax 
motorists out of their cars by offering 
more attractive public transport. 

Other cities tempted to copy Bart 
are being deterred by the cost. Houston 
taxpayers have already turned down 
the idea. Bart is expected to lose £10m 
a year when completed in four years* time, 
on an annual turnover of only £29m, 
before paying interest on the £700m it 
cost to build. Fares, with a 50p maximum, 
seem to cover only just over a quarter of 
the full cost. 

The technical problems of running 
Bait’s fully automatic, driverless, SOmph 
trains at 90 second intervals have been 
X every bit as bad as expected. There have 
been a host of breakdowns, ranging in 


seriousness from cable eating gophers to 
an early crash causixi by computer 
instructions that made the train accelerate 
when it should have slowed down. After 
this, the Public Utilities Commission in 
California insisted for a while on putting 
drivers hack on the trains. 

The trains arc now running auto 
matically again, but the PUC requires a 
railwayman at every other station who is 
capable of stopping the trains in an 
emergency. 



Thmning out the road traffic 
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Investment 


1929 and all that 


Forty four years and len days ago The 
Economisi had some mildly reassuring 
things to say to investors: 

The rcartion in the share market has again 
absorbed a large part of Wall Street’s attention 
during the past week. In the present instance, 
despite the talk of spemlativc “orgies” and 
“collapses”, what we have had up to nt)w' is a 
SIX weeks' recession, during which the Dow 
Jones average of industrial share prices de 
dined 15 tier cent. The decline has been orderly 
. . It IS too carlv t<» predict a major decline m 
business. 

Two days later was Black Thursday, 
October 24, 1929. The break began 
which took the Dow down 30*X) in the 
following five trading days. 

It happens that in the six weeks to last 
Monday, the Dow' Jones has again 
fallen by 15%. Is there a danger of his 
tory repealing itselP? Some of Wall 
Street's recent daily falls compare with 
those of 44 years ago. On Monday the 
Dow Jones fell 29 points (3.4‘>n), the fifth 
largest drop ever. The Wall Street Journal 
quoted traders as saying there was ’"ut- 
mosi panic". The collapse in 1929 came 
on the heels of a mammoth increase in 


volume. Trading had grown in the 1920s 
from under Im shares a day to 5m on the 
most fervid of the golden days of specu 
lation. On the Thursday that the bottom 
fell out of the market, 12.8m shares were 
traded. This Monday, although trading 
was a heavy 19.8m, the figure was not an 
unusual one. The panic this time is much 
more restrained. 

In 1973 brokers are gloomy. Gloom is 
much less dangerous than the specu¬ 
lative euphoria of 1929 that caused the 
banks to lend $6 billion to speculators 
U) plav the market, while companies 
lent another $6 billion to brokers on call 
at rates of interest that reached 20%. 
Early in 1929, 57% of the loans and 
investments of the banks in the Federal 
Reserve System were in the market 
or on loans on securities. The latest 
Federal Reserve figures show that, coin 
cidcnlally, the banks again have some $6 
billion in loans to brokers, but these arc 
worth only one fifth as much in real terms 
as in 1929. Out of $636 billion of total 
bank loans in June, 1973, only some 
$12 billion was lent for carrying securi¬ 


ties. The Fed now has the power to lay 
down the percentage (at present 65%) 
that buyers of securities must put up in 
cash. Investors who have bought on mar¬ 
gin are obliged to top up their accounts 
with cash or securities so that some 30% 
of the initial purchase price remains 
covered The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has banned the pyramid 
ing of investment trusts and the funny- 
money vehicles that were the fungus of ^ 
the hothouse bull market of 1926-1929. 
New York is now the best-regulated, 
cleanest, deepest stock market in the 
world. 

But it is still going down. And this is 
more important to industry than in most 
other countries. American business uses 
the New York stock market for the rais 
ing of capital, much more than British 
business uses the London stock market. 
In 1972, American industry invested 
$88 billion, and raised $32 billion on 
the stock exchanges ($ 18 billion in bonds, 
and the rest in stocks^ The falls on Wall 
Street already will probably do some¬ 
thing in 1974 to curb American industry’s 
remaining investment plans. There is also 
a growing danger that some American 
brokerage houses -already squeezed by 
declining commissions, higher costs and 
excess capacity—might go to the wall: 
a bigger danger, probably, than at the 
equivalent period in 1929. 

Compared with 1929, the governments 
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of the world ought to be much better at 
economic management: they know how 
to cure unemployment. But they have not 
found out how to cure inflation demo 
cratically, or to grow without oil. The 
crisis of confidence about these terrible 
twins could grow worse. Governments 
could still act in a way that reduced world 
demand and brought on an unnecessary 
world recession. After the 1929 crash 
foreign countries were denied access to 
the New York stock exchange to raise 
capital; they therefore put up barriers 
to protect their own balances of payments 
As the American balance of trade now 
goes into surplus, the Uurodollar market, 
which has proved a great help in ironing 
out countries* payments surpluses and de 
ficits, might pack up and go home. That 
could leave the disaccord of world mone 
tary alTaii .s more naked than ever. 

The normal psychology of slock mar 
kets is perverse: to disregard good news 
and anticipate the worst, or euphorically 
to disregard bad news and concentrate on 
the future. It often moves against the eco¬ 
nomic cycle. The lesson that King Faisal 
has tau^i the heavily Jewish population 
of Wall Street is that the game has sud 
dcniy changed from judging the cycle to 
staying sitting on it When the lesson has 
been learned, and a calm assessment 
made of just what industries are going to 
be worst hit by energy shortages, and how 
they can be helped, there will be a return to 
normalcy. But, until then, there could be 
more panic on the Street. 

London market 


Double Yamani 


Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani is never 
backward in uttering: ‘Thou shall (or 
shall not) receive my blessing”. This 
week his benevolent words brought 
more relief to the share market than 
anything that could be croaked by 
Mr Lawrence Daly of the miners' union. 
There was some recovery on both 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and a few 
brokers arc sticking their heads all the 
way into the sand by predicting that 
the market will double over the next 
two years. But it is rash to be a buyer of 
equities when there is such continuing 
uncertainty about the availability of 
cncrcy supplies. 

Almost everything has tumbled since 
the recent high of a month ago, but 
some sectors are more down than 
others. Oil has been buoyed up by 
British Petroleum, helped by American 
buying atler President Nixon’s signature 
of Ihc Alaskan pipeline bill. House- 
hohooods, newspapers and insurance 
brmws arc reckoned by the market to 
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'DISCOUNT Houses 


be least affected by the oil shortages. 

The losers are well chosen. Building 
is in for a lean year, what with high 
interest rates and a mortgage famine, 
and motors will be too, with high fuel 
costs and the petrol famine. The 
neglected share of the week is Tube 
Investments, which (through Raleigh) 
makes three-quarters of Britain’s 
bicycles and even more for export: it 
could be a buy at 328p on a p/c of 12. 
Shipping is down because of what oil 
cutbacks could do to tanker usage and 
freight rates. Discount houses have 
been massacred because of the falls in 
gilts. Teas have risen: no one seems 
to know why. Gold shares are up— 
because gold is. 

In view of Wall Street's slump, 
the persistence of the dollar premium 
at the fairly high rate of 38% based on 
$2.60 to the pxTund, or an effective 
rate of 25%, may indicate diat the 
permanent attraction of the dollar out¬ 
weighs what are seen as the temporary 
setbacks on Wail Street. 

Lonrho 


Tiny's triumph 

Mr Tiny Rowland could send no better 
thank you letter to his shareholders for 
their overwhelming support when the 
attempt was made to unseat him at 
Lonrho last May than this week’s 


annual results. The 100% increase to 
£llm in the profit attributable to 
shareholders will be vindication enough 
to most people of his high-hand^ style 
of management. Lonrho’s shares have^ 
climbed against the collapse of the 
London market and at 91p are still 
selling at under 8 times their annual 
earnings. 

These excellent results spring largely 
from the unprecedented commodity 
boom of the past year which has 
shifted the terms of world trade so far 
in favour of the primary-producing 
countries, and put much foreign ex¬ 
change into their coffers. The African 
countries in which Lonrho largely 
operates have suddenly found them¬ 
selves with the cash to pay for the 
wares that Lonrho has on offer; trading 
and imports have never run higher in 
black Africa. This is exactly the business . 
that Lonrho’s critics said would never 
come right. 

The profits that Lonrho is making in 
black Africa are for the first time being 
freed from exchange control restric¬ 
tions. Remittable profit has doubled to 
£7m. This is because there are now 
ample foreign exchange reserves from 
commodity earnings and because the 
criticism levelled at African countries 
during the boardroom row last May 
(that they were hopeless places because 
profits could not be brought home) 
had its effect. The fear was that Lonrho 
was using British capital to create assets 
abroad from which no real profits could 
be repatriated. For the moment at least, 
that fear is being confounded. 

But is this year’s performance 
repeatable? A substantial share of the 
profits came from the high world prices 
for the gold and platinum that Lonrho 
mines; these are nsky treasures in which 
to trust. It is hard to see the Wankel 
engine project getting the substantial 
boost it needs during the present oil, 
shortage. However, most commodity 
prices have remained high and while 
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Norman Holroyd 
of NthSwifi 


Your Life May Depend on Him! 

A wolf in sheop S clothing? At first sight, Norman Holroyd appears gentle enough. But as far 
asNu-Swift fire extinguishers are concerned, as Chief Inspector he is nearly all-powerful . . . and he 
insists on perfection. Because lives may be at stake! 

The products he passes or rejects are fire extinguishers and their component parts. Fires can he a danger to 
life - the evidence springs from every newspaper. What may not be appreciated is that tire extinguishers 
themselves can be dangerous. Which is why the first item of the desiderata laid down by the Board of 
Directors and adhered to by employees at Nu-Swifl is SAhb'l Y. And it is Norman Holroyd who is the 
unyielding guardian of that safety. 


Reported by 
Marjory 
Cr{fwther 


•‘Tell me, Mr. Holroyd . . 

“Please! Call me Norman, every¬ 
body else does," he cut in. 

“All right then, Norman, what 
does your job involve? You surely 
cannot personally check every 
Nu-Swift extinguisher before it 
leaves the factory ?” 

“Oh no, Fve got thirty good lads 
working for me. You see. we start 
inspection right back at the raw 
material stage, so that wastage of 
%mc and materials is kept as low as 
possible." 

“Have you ever reckoned up how 
many inspection processes are 
carried out to ensure your high 
standards?" I asked. 

“No, but actually there arc 
thousands - yes, really - in a day's 
work. Shall 1 tell you about a few, to 
give you some idea ?" 

“Yes, please do," I gasped. 

, As a preliminary, Norman ex¬ 
plained that most Nu-Swift models 
are stored-pressure extinguishers, 
ftat is, the extinguishing agent and. 
the expellent gas are stored together 
in the body of the extinguisher. It is 
therefore essential that the body and 
fittings are strong enough to with¬ 
stand any pressures that are likely to 
develop inside the extinguisher, and 
also that the pressure can be per¬ 
manently retained. 

Prassure testing with a dual 
purpose 

“Strength and pressure tightness 
arc both checked by pressure test¬ 
ing. Normally, pressure testing of 
pressure vessels is carried out 
nydraulicaily. but at Nu-Swifl wc 
also do it by air-tesling. For carry¬ 
ing out these tests, special machines 
have been built. The extinguisher 
bodies are fined to the machine and 
dir-pressurc is applied until the 
I'^uired test pressure is reached, 
dually twice the working pressure. 
While under pressure, the bodies are 
immersed in v/ater and examined for 
leakage and other faults. After a 
pre-determined time, the bodies are 
removed from the water and further 
examined very carefully for leaks. 
Let’s go and look, and you'll sec 
what rm talking about." 

Our first stop was at one of the 
four air-testing rooms, where I was 
surprised to see a man looking 
Through a little window. “Whatever 
IS he doing?" 1 asked. 

“Ah, you think that he should be 
inside so that ho could see better? 


No, this is never allowed during ihc 
first pan of the test. When the 
internal pressure is high - in the 
majority of cases 600 Ib./sq. in. 
(42.2 kg/cm') - it is essential that 
the inspector should be protected, in 
case fracture of the cylinder or 
failure of the connections should 
occur. 

“When the extinguisher bodies 
have been subjected to the test 
pressure for the correct length of 
time, the internal pressure is auto¬ 
matically reduced to about half the 
test pressure. Only then can the 
inspector enter the test room for 
close examination of the bodies for 
leaks." 

Drama of test to destruction 

“Come on, let’s show you how wc 
burst an extinguisher. One of every 
type of body from each day's pro¬ 
duction IS tested to destruction to 
ensure that the bursting pressure is 
above the minimum laid down in 
the design specification." 

He led me round a cornci, and 
there we saw an extinguisher body 
already connected to the pump. As 
the finger on the dial crept upwards, 
I grew more and more tense. “The 
extinguisher body will be swelling 
now," commented Norman at 1,(X)0 
Ib./sq. in. (70 kg/cm*), “but it is too 
strong to burst yet.” 

Suddenly, at 1,900 Ib./sq. in. (I.M 
kg/cm*). »l happened! A sharp 
report brought ail eyes to the 
extinguisher, which the inspector 
was lifting from its bed, and there, 
plam to see, was a slit in the body, 
reminiscent of a gashed finger. 

This was a dry powder extin¬ 
guisher body we had been watching, 
and later, among many other tests- 
lo-dcstruction, we watched the test 
of a pressure charge to be used in a 
IQ-litrc extinguisher. In this case, the 
charge body burst at 15,000 Ih./sq, 
in. (1,055 kg/cm*). Norman ex¬ 
plained that with all extinguishers 
and charges, the bursting pressure is 
at least four times higher than the 
operating pressure. 

Then Norman told me about 
other tests, carried out m the 
Factory and elsewhere. 'Ihc air¬ 
testing we had seen cannot, of 
course, find leaks in any joints or 
seals subsequently made. Addi¬ 
tional methods of inspection at 
these joints must be used. 

“Is it possible," I ventured, “that 
after all the tests you have des¬ 


cribed. a faulty container may get 
throuf^h? Do you ever actually use 
an extinguisher to make sure that in 
spite of the tests at every stage, it 
isn’t somehow inadequate?" 

“Oh yes. Bvery day, cxlingqishers 
selected at random are taken to our 
lest Ground and operated in ihe 
normal way." 



Mode! 1826 extinguisher body 
after test to destruction. 


“Have we covered all ihc tests 
now?" I enquired hopefully. 

“What, had enough already?" 
chuckled Norman. “No, we've only 
scratched Ihc surface yet. For 
instance, there's all the testing 
associated with making Dry Powder 
cxiinguishcrs. We make all our own 
powder, you see, and its production 
is checked at various stages to 
ensure strict conformity with our 
specifications." 

“You obviously lake the most 
fanlustic care," I commented, "but 
how can you be sure that the 
materials supplied measure up to 
your demanding standards ?" 

"Partly by carrying out our own 
checks, and partly by sending sam¬ 
ples of raw materials to independent 
analysts for examination," he 
answered. “But the supplier has an 
obligation too. which ensures that 


wc receive high-quality materials. In 
the UK, in order to ontain certifica¬ 
tion to apply the BSI Kite-mark to 
any product you'll have seen this 
on our extinguishers nil matc*rials 
from which the product is manu¬ 
factured must conform to the rele¬ 
vant British Standard or other 
approved specification." 


A typical testing programme 

“Now, suppose wc go quickly 
through the processes for just one 
extinguisher. Model 1807," said my 
patient guide. These are. 

a) Components received at Goods 
Inwards arc checked. 

b) A thorough inspection is earned 
out on all components which arc 
machined in the Machine Shop. 

c) A 1(X)% inspection is carried out 
after welding and bracing of the 
extinguisher body and after each 
subsequent operation. 'I'hcsc 
tests arc a.s follows: 

1) Visual inspection of the weld. 

2) Pressure testing the com¬ 
pleted body. 

3) Checking the thickness of the 
7mc applied for corrosion 
protection. 

4) ('becking for quality and 
appearance after painting. 

5) Checking of the dip-tube, 
charge head and charge plug 
assemblies. 

(u Checking every operating 
head and hose assembly 

7) lest of complete head, hose 
and no77lc assembly. 

8) Checking the weight of 
powder and COt m the filled 
extinguisher. 

9) Bonding for 4’ days, after 
which each extinguisher is 
again check-weighed. 

10) Final inspection before pack¬ 
ing ready for despatch. 

11) Final inspection of pressure 
gauge before despatch. 

d) Discharge and fire tests on 
extinguishers selected at random. 

Before I left, Norman .showed me 
n letter received only that morning 
from a recent visitor. One paragraph 
read, "Wc were most impressed by 
the standard of your quality control 
at Eltand, which was above any¬ 
thing wc have seen elsewhere." I 
could onl> echo that sentiment as I 
bade Norman goodbye. 
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Details, rlcase, of how to bring our tire fighting 
equipment up to the standards of the 1970s by 
the installation of scrupulously tested Nu-Swirt 
Multy-Purpose l>ry Powder Extinguishers 
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that continues African purses will 
remain long. Even if there were to be no 
improvement in profits next year 
Lonrho's share price could hardly drop. 
And there is always the likelihtxxl of a 
takeover bid. This is a hardy rumour, 
yet it is no secret that several com 
panics have already done their sums. 
Any deal that would inject new capital 
into Lonrho and keep Mr Rowland in 
charge would find ready acceptance. 

Meanwhile, Mr Rowland has shown 
his customary astuteness by encourag¬ 
ing the Kuwaitis to build up a share¬ 
holding in Lonrho second only to his 
own 20% stake. He is now planning to 
expand his Arab business. It is not hard 
to imagine Kuwait considering Lonrho 
as a better investment than increased 
sterling balances and backing the com¬ 
pany, if not taking it over. On that 
^chance alone, this is a share to stay with. 

British Petroleum 

Piped abroad 


p/e of 11. BP is particularly vulnerable 
to Arab militancy. It has more oil in the 
Middle East than any other inter 
national oil company. And about 3S% 
of it comes from Kuwait, which has 
no incentive to earn more money, llie 
cuts should begin to hit BP's sales early 
next year. 

Big investors who can alTord it may be 
better ofT putting all their eggs into one 
politically safe basket. Ever since the 
North Sea became a good gamble m the 
late 1960s men with the money and the 
knowhow have been putting exploration 
groups together. Subscription lists for 
another closed on Wednesday. Clyde 
Petroleum is a £3.5m company put 
together by merchant bankers Singer and 
Friedlandei. Its major asset is a 10% 
holding in the Sun Oil consortium, which 
has a 20% interest in four blocks in the 
North Sea. The risks arc big—but so 
could the profits be. 

Gilt-edged 

Grocer's dozens 


Events have overtaken the relevance of 
the profits earned by British Petroleum 

i n its third quarter, ended in September, 
lut not before BP cashed in on rising 
European product prices and a useful 
currency windfall, which pushed the 
group’s net trading profit up from a 
laughable £14.3m in the third quarter 
last year to a healthy £82.7m this time. 

But current profits arc no longer 
affecting BP’s share price. Investors, 
particularly in America, are buying the 
shares on longer term hopes for North 
Sea and Alaskan oil, which will sell at 
far higher prices than the $4 or so at 
which American crude is now pegged. 
At 56 Ip, the shares are on a prospective 



The best buys for 1974 look like being 
gilt-edged securities. But it is not 1974 
yet, and those 12*X*-plus yields should 
be resisted for a month or two. In the 
long-term, gilts are an each-way bet: 
if the miners and oil troubles go badly 
wrong, we shall have a recession, which 
is always good for gilts; if the miners 
and oil troubles come out right, that 
will be good for gilts too. Meanwhile we 
still have the troubles, and there are 
other factors to keep interest rates up 
in the stratosphere, not least the fears 
of November’s trade figures. 

Thei'e is a fierce scramble for cash 
at the moment. Banks are not far above 
their \2\% reserve assets ratios and 
need cash for the 2% of special deposits, 
the first of which was paid on 


Wednesday. Companies are liquid 
but arc borrowing up to the limits of 
their overdraft facilities to ensure both 
that they have the cash when the tax 
paying season starts in January, and 
that if the Government resorts to lend 
ing ceilings the base will be as large as 
possible. In the meantime, they are 
happily playing the arbitrage game by 
lending it back to the banks at a pro 
filabic 151 % in certificates of deposit. 

The 1'fcasury is watching M3, which 
IS growing at an annual rate of 30%, 
rather than Ml, which has been falling. 
But it knows only too well that M3 
exaggerates the underlying trend since 
it reflects to a greater extent than Ml 
the re emergence of arbitrage trans 
actions; if they go on indulging in them 
companies may provoke the Treasury 
into the lending ceilings they are trying 
to avoid. Nobody knows how big 
aroitrage is at the moment, but it could be 
at least £1 billion, and will get bigger 
ovei the next month. Only the rapidly 
flowing Government deficit is restraining 
short term interest rates. 

When the gilt-edged recovery docs 
come, it will probably not move fast 
to start with. The Government will 
want to sell a lot of stock to fund the 
deficit. The discount houses arc making 
such a btimb out of the CDs that they 
arc not inclined towards gilts - par 
ticularly after taking heavy gilt losses 
three times in the past year and a half. 
So rates will probably still be above 
1 2% when the next tap stock is issued; 
if so it will no doubt be nicknamed 
“Grocer’s dozens". 

Tesco 

Still selling _ 

We will still have to eat even if we cannot 
get oil, so bad news is not so bad for 
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ft must be those Saudi Cadillacs 


World share prices are on pages 124 and 12b. 
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Tesco. llie defensive merits of its shares 
in a bear market were shown by 
Wednesday's results. Sales in the six 
months to August were up 2\% on the 
same period in 1972, and pre tax profit 
climbed by over 20% as well to £ 10.4m. 
Trading profit, however, was up by less, 
so there was a drop in profit margins. 
But this summer was a testing time for 
retailers, and Tesco passed the lest by 
using the drop in margins to expand 
sales. A smaller profit increase is likely 
for the full year, but the company should 
manage £25m pre lax, which would put 
the shares, at 53p, on a p/e of 13. 

Tesco obviously feels that its formula 
has some way to go in Britain, since it 
is planning to expand sales space by 
13% this year, 9% m 1974, 16% in 


1975 and 18% in 1976. The sales mix 
should contain a lower proportion 
of food and more clothes, and this 
should mean higher margins. Other 
plans include continental deals and 
money shops in Tesco stores. 

A glance at the table shows that 
it is low yield, as well as Tesco's lower 
image, that is holding back its shares. 
Its sales and profit record is better 
than that of Marks and Spencer, and 
sales increase above Sainsbury's, but its 
p/e ratio is much less. Physical expansion 
plans should keep up the sales growth 
in future. But the shares are unlikely 
to improve compared with M & S and 
Sainsbury until there is a chance of 
dividend restraint being lifted. 

Eagle Star 

Lopsided deal 

Shares in Eagle Star Insurance have 
fallen 209(> to 123p since the stock 


market got an early-bird report of the 
simultaneous bid for Bernard Sunley 
Investment Trust and Grovewood 
Securities. In the same 10 days the 
Financial Times all-share index fe^ 
6 ^ Clearly, investors do not think much 
of the deal. 

They do not like Grovewood 
Securities’ hotchpotch of electrical, 
engineering and property interests, 
nor the concept of insurance companies 
involving themselves in industry. Eagle 
Star claims the company is exceptionally < 
well manned and that its previous 25% 
stake in it has been one of its most suc¬ 
cessful investments. It will not interfere 
in the management if it gets control. 
But an exit p/c of around 20 at the cur¬ 
rent bid price of S8p a share is hi^; 
Eagle Star could buy the higher quality 
earnings of Thom Electrical Industries 
for a p/c of 14.3 at 373p. 

Grovewood is being bought for its 
£2.8m of profits estimated for this year, 
which will counteract the 9% earnings 
per share dilution created by the pur 
chase of Sunley. So why buy Sunley? 


Will French workers be bears? 

Paris 


Government proposals before the French 
parliament this week would enable 
employees to buy up to 3% a year of the 
share capital of their companies at subsi 
dised rates and could therefore, in 
theory, result in workers owning as much 
as 15% of the total share capital of French 
listed companies by 1978. (The measures 
apply only to companies listed on the 
French bourse or traded over the 
counter.) 

Though the trade unions have cold 
shouldered the scheme, fearing they 
would lose bargaining power by helping to 
run companies, it is gaullism's fondest 
dream that this can bridge that marxist 
gap between capital and labour. Newlegis 
lation would encourage the purchase of 
company shares m ways: 

(1) An employee may set off against 
income tax up to Fr3000 (£300) worth of 
company shares bought in any one year 
on the bourse or acquired throu^ a 
special increase in the company’s share 
capital. Payment for shares can be made 
by instalments over three j-ears. 

(2) The company can give its employ 
ees up to £300 a year of tax free bonuses 
provided they invest this, and as much 
again, in company shares. The bonus 
costs the company virtually nothing as 
the government waives its right of collect¬ 
ing social security, company and pay 
roll taxes on tlie bonus money. 

The workers would not be allowed to 
sell the share.s for a period of five years 
to get full tax relief, though during that 
time they may exercise voting rights or 


delegate them to a workers’representative. 

The government’s move follows the 
distribution of shares in a number of 
state-owned companies: in Renault in 
December, 1970, and in state-owned 
bank.s and insurance companies this sum 
mcr. In the Renault scheme the certificates 
issued can only be traded between work 
ers or sold back to the company, but with 
the banks and insurance companies special 
measures are being taken to secure their 
listing on the French bourse. The govern 
ment has given an assurance that it will 
retain at least 75% of these companies’ 
stock. 

Some 20 private companies, including 
Moulinex and Carrefour, have also taken 



He gave shares to the workers 


advantage of the stock option scheme 
introduced in 1971, to the immense profit 
of their employees. But stock options have 
never really taken oflTin France because the 
finance ministry tends to regard them as a 
tax dodge for the higher-paid executive. 
The government’s most important measure 
in this field was the 1967 law on profit par 
ticipation, which entitled employees in 
firms with more than 100 workers to a 
sharcout (based on a complicated formula 
involving the value-added by workers) of 
anything left from the net profits once 5% 
of the company’s capital and reserves had 
been deducted. Some 5m employees (more 
than a quarter of people in industry and 
commerce) from around 9,600 companies 
are now covered by these participation 
agreements. This year alone workers are 
expected to receive some £200m as their 
share of company profits. The workers 
cannot touch this money for five years, but < 
during that time it can be held in interest- 
bearing accounts (52% settle for these, 
with two-thirds of the money being used 
by the companies concerned), or mutual 
funds (45% go for these), or company 
shares (the choice of only 3%). 

Until now, the actual profit distribution 
has cost companies practically nothing 
because the government footed the whole 
biU. In this year’s budget, however, the 
government announced that companies 
would now have to pay some ofthe cost of 
the profit participation policy, though not 
over 25%. Next year workers will free 
for the first time to cash in their money 
(some £76m will be unfrozen) or reinvest it 
elsewhere. The government and the bourse 
hope that by then the new incentives for 
workers to buy into their companies will 
be in force—and workuig successfully. ^ 
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The Good Life. 

A great Scotch 
is part of it 

The more you know about Scotch, 
the more you like Ballantine's 


©-George Ballanline&Son Limited-1972 


Superb Scotch Whisky 




AstotheeveK 
whether Swiritzeriand is 
Swissair now provides 

Inwinter. 


If you d still rather come in summer, 
our 12"Alpine Highlife» brochures 
will give you all the details 



Hmt Switzerland is finest m spnn 





ecurring question 
iher in summer or winter, 
I definite answer: 

^ bisummer. 

If you’d still rather come in winter, 
our «Snow Beach» brochure 

will give you all the details._ 



The only cover-to-cover 

international 

newsmagazine. 


Wo write; r;v(My .sloiy- and ^‘vr^ry 
St'nt(’n(',(! in cvr.-iy story-lor uui rf.'aders in 
Pari.s And Perth And Pt'iirirK) 

Wc‘'r(‘ the on//international 
newsrnagfi/int; ttiat does 

All the way thronyti t rom our 
contents page tf) our exclusive back f'»aye 
int(-'rvu*w with a fjiorriinenl world figure 
W(; do it because nearly 9 out of 10 
Newsweek Intefnatioriril readers are fiof 


Americans They don’t want to road stories 
written for people in Poona or Pittsburgtr or 
Philadelpliia 

Which explains why our advertisers 
want to see their advertising next to a story 

Newsweek 

a HR iN'Trir.rwA‘1 rlnaji . Nf.wsis^ a*' vAzr\?i, 


written for ttu; readers they are trying fo 
roach Internationalists. Roar tors who rjive a 
story - and an ad - a thorough going over, 
no^ a casual once over 

N(il surprisingly, in the first tialt 
of ttiis year, our advertising revenue is up 
15.1%. And 11? new advertisers tiave 
appeared in our 35 legional editions 

Tliey know Newsweek works Cc)ver 
to cover 



Ni%v-,wf‘ek lnlernatinn.V..New/ed'andHour.e.Uayrnarket.LonflonSWiY41i leiephoneOI 8396166 Vlox ?63S5S 
AtlVHriiMfiq onu'.cf. Arnstorddni CIik agi) rranktdft/l^din - Goneva Horn: Kong • I onrion ■ Los Ar yeies • l^anil.i • Nfw York • OsaKa ■ Pdrii, • San l-fanLisu) Syrinfjy • lokyo 


Only the most accurate electronic watches 
can earn the coveted title of “chronometer” 

, And Omega makes 95.8% of them. 


It’s nol easy to earn a chronometer 
rating. Only watches which have passed 
15 days of rigorous testing by the Swiss 
Institutes for Official Chronometer Testing 
can bear this proud title. The ordeal in- 
Judes exposure to extreme heat and cold — 
in all positions in which a watch can nor¬ 
mally be worn — while expert eyes check 
for the slightest deviation. Only after the 
watch passes these tests is it awarded the 





'^fuega Consti'lJation electronic chronometer, 
!ScL yellow gold, water-resistant, 

* instant date change. * 


chronometer certificate. In 1972, more than 
95 °/o of all electronic chronometer ratings 
were awarded to the Omega f300. 

The f300’s sonic resonator is coun¬ 
ter-balanced to overcome positional er¬ 
rors — timekeeping inaccuracies caused by 
the effects of gravity. It is guaranteed ac¬ 
curate to within two seconds a day. 

The Omega f30() is the result of 20 
years of dedication to the production of 



Omega Seamaster electronic chronometer, 
water-resistant, instant date change, '•lapsed- 
time bezel 1-12 or 0-60 for timc-zoncK 
or diving, 18ct. yellow gold or steel.* 


superb traditional chronometers, :ombined 
with cijual experience in the avant-garde 
world ol electronic timekeeping. 


OMEGA 



•ga Seamaster electronic chronometer steel, 
water-resistant, instant date change. * 














WHEREVER 

it s a Cl ue St ion of niirnt:)ers, worcjs, data cond infor¬ 
mation handling, Olivetti is there In tto-' officce and in the 
factory, in banks m schools, iii airports and in roilvyay sta¬ 
tions, iri hotels and in (topartment stores, m government 
offices, and in all pmblic services The Olivetti organization 
reaches every corintry in the' world. 

IN GREAT 

BRITAIN 

we (Oe r-n home ground Uur sales orcp'inization in this 
country hus over bO sales and scevice branches and a 
ruOwoiK f'l cKients anci cifialers, with service* centres in 
C'vei V m. nil Invoe We have teams ot specialists to help cus- 
tomms find tlie most suitable' solution to then problems, 
anrj use rnir machines and szsiems to the best advantage 

IN THE FIELD 

OF REPROGRAPHY 

For many years now, we have been in the copier 
market with a dual range of products Desk-top copiers 
tor individual use - as much a part of the secretary s equip¬ 
ment as a typewriter or telephone - and heavy duty cop¬ 
iers, for the central print room, serving the entire office 
with vast, continuous output. Our policy is to supply ma¬ 
chines that represent a once-only quickly amortized capi¬ 
tal investment - not an ever-present item of expense. We 
present the new 


CORA 



A new approach A fully automatic, compact copier 
for quick, sharp, low-cost copies of any type of document. 
Including books and pages with text or pictures on both 
sides. With the performance of a print-room copier, it is 
still compact enough tor the smallest office. Automatic 
feed fror^ large capacity paper roll, and manual feed using 
individual sheets Copy sizes can be preset to (he torrrat 
required - no wasted paper Generous maximum cripying 
size - 1b" X 10" (2b0mm x 380 mm) Proqramr^ied automatic 
multi-copying. Ectsy to use tind to maintain, 

oliuelli 


L&BT 

S-WAYFUND 

LIMITED 

(incorporated under The Companies (Jersey) Laws 1861 to 1968) 


This Company, jointly sponsored by 
Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank Limited and 
Tyndall Limited, provides a means for sterling 
investment in the L&BT Multi-way Fund constituted 
in Switzerland. 

Shares are allotted and redeemed at asset value 
on monthly Valuation Dates. 


Copies of the Prospectus relating to the 
Company may be obtained from: 
Lloyds & Bolsa International 
Bank Limited 

40/66 Queen Victoria Street 
London EC4P 4EL 

Tyndall Limited 

18 Canynge Road, Bristol BS99 7UA 

L&BT Management (Jersey) Limited 
43 La Motte Street, St. Helier 
Jersey, Channel Islands 


Line turns needs 
into realities. 
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World-wide service, for example. 


lNvciit> si\ rci’Lihir rmilcs, 211 
ships, i\\] ititcrn.Uional iiclNNork of 
agents: “K" 1,1 nc has spread its 
sei\ lee \\01 Id\Nide. t cm' some sears 
\\e’\e been condueliiig regular liner 
sersiee on the Japan-1 lamhurg-Kol- 
lerdain-An'isterdam route. Answer¬ 
ing the needs of freight ow net s, we're 
also eondueting tranipcr, c)re carrier 
and I anker services. 


rurning needs into realities is the 
ci^re of our progressive business 
philosophy. ‘*K” l.ine adopted a 40- 
foot container, for example, that 
appreciably lowers shippers’ costs. 
\Ve’\e been a pioneer in developing 
wi>ild trade b> providing specialized 
ships. And we've stcadil> augmented 
our licet in line with shippers' needs. 

At the same time, we’ve estab¬ 


lished important tri-nation routes. 
Set up on-the-spot representatives 
or agents. I.aunched joint venture 
operations with similar enterprises 
in various countries. And mavie 
our extensive know-how rcadilv 
available. 

“K ” Line turns needs into 
realities. And w^orld trade is a little 
belter for it. 



General Agent in the UK & the Continent: 

Kawasaki Lnudon Ltd Office. 17 St. Helen's Place, London E.C. 3, England Telephone: 01-588 2251 Telex 885076 
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Other insurance companies have decided care of a fully-owned subsidiary of a 
to buy property by buying property stolid clearing bank. Bui what will his 
companies, but Sunley is also a contract appointment do to Orion? 
or with a turnover of £15m besides its When the Orion octopus was formed 
l!;88m of property. in December, 1970, its unrivalled and 

One oddball reason lies in the Insur probably unrepeatable size, in the shape 

ance Act of 1973, which prevents life of the assets (£25 billion then, £45 billion 

funds being more than 5% invested in or so now) of its shareholders, the Chase 

companies in which they have over a Manhattan, National Westminster, West- 

third of the votes. Eagle Star owns deutsche Landesbank, Royal Bank of 

33.4% of Sunley, and this investment Canada, Mitsubishi Bank (from April, 

was 3% of the life funds. Another 1972), and Credito Italiano (from 


And so say all of us. But how much 
better it is to launch into the dark satanic 
mills from the pad of insurance and 
investment profits that provide half the 
profits of the Jessel group. Insurance 
alone has risen from zero to £2.3m of 
the pre-tax profits of £8.7m. 

Since reported profits would have 
shown no appreciable gain without 
these insurance profits, they are indeed 
welcome. The trouble is in finding where 
they came from and whether they w'ill 
continue. With just about any life 
assurance company, the actuary comes 
along and values the liabilities, in an 
undisclosed way, and reaches an un¬ 
disclosed figure, which is ther deducted 
from the undisclosed value of the life 
fund's investments. An unknown pro 
portion of that surplus is then handed 
over to the shareholders. In London 
Indemnity, the Jessel subsidiary is also 
responsible for issuing a highly unrecom 
mendable form of mortgage; the profit 
and loss account shows a figure of 
£6.5m transferred from investment 
reserve. There is, of course, no invest 
ment reserve shown in the balance sheet, 
because it forms part of the hidden 
reserves. 


reason for taking Sunley out of the 
"connected companies” category and 
into that of direct subsidiary is to make 
more space in the former. Eagle Star 
wants to expand in Australia and the 
authorities are forcing it to tidy up its 
company structure. The result is that 
the life funds have to take on board some 
extra shares in the partly-owned Aus 
tralian operating subsidiary. This, of 
course, counts as a connected company. 
ITie absurdity of making a takeover in 
order to hold more shares in a trading 
subsidiary would not be necessary if 
assurance companies made a clearer 
distinction between the assets of share¬ 
holders and those of policyholders. 

Merchant banks _ 

Montagu leaves 
Montagu 

Mr David Montagu’s departure from 
nis family merchant bank to head the 
Orion multinational banking group has 
some intriguing aspects. His move 
comes on the heels of the Midland 
Bank’s takeover of the Montagu 
Trust group (which includes the accept¬ 
ance house Samuel Montagu), and, 
though Mr Montagu is too discreet to 
say so in so many words, it cannot have 
bfen much of a prospect for an active 
man of 45 to find himself simply taking 


September, 1971), sent a shudder round 
London. But though Orion has had a 
fair measure of success, it has not lived 
up to its own aspirations or its com 
petitors’ fears, and the belief has grown 
in the City that big consortia banks lack 
the central authority to move quickly. 

Mr Montagu obviously intends to 
prove otherwise. On March 1st he will 
succeed Li)rd Caccia, who has been 
standing in since Orion’s first chairman 
and chief executive, Mr Ronald Grierson, 
took off to the EEC in Brussels earlier 
this year. Mr Montagu will perhaps be 
more fully committed to the adminis¬ 
trative side of running Orion than Mr 
Grierson, who always had other things 
on the go. But he will not be short of 
ideas either; he believes business will 
become more and more international and 
that investment banking should develop 
on banque d’affaires lines. But whether 
or not the City has to rethink Orion 
is a big challenge for him. 

Jessel Securities 

Oh so gritty _ 

Mr Oliver Jessel, chairman of Jessel 
Securities, tells his shareholders in the 
annual report that; 

There arc fewer and fewer persons who are 
actually prepared to carry out vital industrial 
duties. Wc nave become a nation of armchair 
critics, when what is needed is hard produc 
tive work. 


The only thing one knows for sure is 
that premium income has fallen drama 
tically since the company withdrew 
from the income bonds business that 
brought in £7()m last year in premiums. 
For the first half of this year, premium 
income is some £10m in total. The future 
profits of the insurance company will 
probably be around the same, however. 
The shareholders get the bulk of the 
profits and income from some £80m of 
the funds (at book value), since no with- 
profits business has been written—the 
managed bonds have their own fund. 

As for the gritty bitties, the special 
steelmakers Johnson and Firth Brown, of 
which 34*?^) was held by Jessel at the 
year-end, would be an independent 
recommendation in normal times. Mr 
Jessel practises something of what he 
preaches and actually goes up to the 
industrial north himself, and has impres¬ 
sed the local management with his for¬ 
ward lookingness and expansion plans. 
Since the year end, this and the other 
associate companies have sold their 
surplus assets to Jessel for expansion 
cash; the parent company raised £6m at 
an opportune time to pay for them. 
This changes the picture somewhat. 
Investors should now follow the for¬ 
tunes of the quoted bits of the Jessel 
group—Johnson and Firth Brown, 
Eastern Produce, The London, Austra¬ 
lian and General Exploration Company, 
and Jessel Properties—rather than try 
to unravel the wool at holding company 
level. 
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INTEREST RATES (t WftOtK-brlav ejH.epl bond yields which are previfsus Friday) 
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down. Because it was cloudy when it 
should have been a clear sky over the 
target, Nuremberg suffered little damage. 
The gallantry and the skill, as happens 
so often in war. were futile. This 
something more than bad luck. It was the 
inevitable result of a wrong policy pushed 
to its limit. 

That two books on the same raid 


The worst night 
of the war 

THE NUREMBERG RAID 

By Martin MidcJle)brook. 

Allen Lane. 384 pages. €4. 

THE BOMBING OF NUREMBERG 

By James Campbell. 

Allison and Busby. 194 pages. £ 3.25. 

It was. as one of the survivors is reported 
as saying, the worst night of the war. 
There had been t)lenty of other bad 
nights that u inter in 1943 44, for 
Bomber Command \\as then fighting 
what became knoxsn as the Battle of 
Berlin and losing it. But not over 
Berlin, nor over l^ip/ig, was there such 
a catastrophe as in the raid on Nurem 
berg. Out of the 779 Lancasters and 
Halifaxes to bomb the city, 96 did not 
return. 

If any one man has to accept the 
blame for this disaster, then it is Sir 
Arthur Harris -''Bomber" to the popu¬ 
lar press and "Butch" to the air 
crews for, having been warned that 
the original meteorological forecasts 
might be wrong, he decided to go ahead 
with the raid. Perhaps he was under 
pressure to keep the bombing offensive 
going. Perhaps, being strong w illed, 
he had to go on trying to prove that 
the poliev of attacking city targets was 
right. 

It is possible to understand why the 
raid took place and to sympathise with 
Sir Arthur in his lonely decision, for this 
was a black winter. The Germans had 


the secret of the strategic bombing offen 
sive until after the war. Only then did 
the full extent of the losses among the 
allied air forces become apparent. Only 
then did the failure to upset civilian 
morale in Germany and to disrupt 
industrial production until the last year 
of the war become plain. Only then 
did the British fully admit that area 
bombing was their policy. Indeed, given 
the tactical limitations, it was the only 
policy that Bomber Command could 
practice in 1943 on a scale to justify 
the investment in men and machines 
that had already been made. 

It was argued in I'lie Economist at 
the time that this policy was wrong 
and that the investment was failing 
to produce a proper strategic return. 
It has become even clearer since then 
that it was not until the allied armies 
had driven the Germans out of France 
and thus brought (he bombers navi¬ 
gational aids forw'ard that the heavy 
bombers, attacking precise targets as 
w'cll as cities, made a really substantial 
contribution to victory. 

That is not to deny the bravery and 
dedication with winch the bomber offen 
sive was conducted. Both were demon 
siratcd in an exceptional way. But in 
that winter of 1943" 44 and especially 
on the "long leg" of the flight to Nurem 
berg on the night of March 30-31, 1944, 
the nature of the area bombing policy 
stood fully revealed in its poverty and 
barrenness. Because it was moonlight 
when it should have been cloud on the 
approach flight, the bombers were shot 


should be published on the same day 
seems to be more than coincidence. 
Was the slighter of them hurried for¬ 
ward to avoid, as it were, being 
totally lost in the slipstream of the 
other? Both authors have talked to 
many who took part in the raid, including 
the German night-fighter pilots who 
then achieved their greatest tactical 
triumph of the war. Mr Campbell is 
able to report a conversation he had 
w'ith Sir Arthur Harris (although, 
frankly, this docs not add anything 
significant). Mr Middicbrook says that 
Sir Arthur did not answer the letter 
he sent to him. That, it must be said, 
is the only time when in any way Mr 
Campbell has the edge over Mr 
Middlebrook. 

Mr Campbell, for example, writes: 
'in and out of the bomber stream the 
fighters darted; and with each run they 
sprayed the bombers with high-speed 
cannon and machine-gun trace, leaving 
flame among the pack". On the other 
hand, Mr Middlebrook provides not only 
a precise explanation of the German 
night fighters' tactics (including the use 
of upward-firing cannons) but describes 
in detail how practically every Lancaster 
and Halifax was shot down. Mr Camp- 
bcIPs book has no index. Mr Middle- 
brook's contains not only an index 
but an appendix which lists every casualty 
on the British side. 

Mr Middlebrook's meticulous accumu 
lation and sifting of evidence, his com¬ 
mand over his narrative—especially 
in the telling use he makes of personal 


been cleared c'ut of North Africa, but 
the allied armies were apparently stuck 
fast in Ital>. The battles of Stalingrad 
and Kursk were over, but the campaign 
of attrition in Russia was still grim and 
bloody. The build up towards the land¬ 
ings in iTance was continuing, but that 
was a secret affair of logistics. The only 
weapons that the allies appeared to 
have to strike directly at Germany were 
Bomber Command by night and the 
American Army Air Force by day. 
In iliat period of frustration, which 
was more psychological that strategic, 
ilic losses suffered by the air forces 
mattered - but, fiankly, not all that 
much to a public which, war-weary, 
waited their armed forces to hit back. 
fThat public was not really let into 



One of the many that failed to return 
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reminiscences—and his ability to con¬ 
struct a sober, sensible commentary 
as the events unwind put his book many 
thousands of feet above Mr Campbell’s. 

is hard luck on Mr Campbell, who 
v-'Vias written an ordinary, jazzy narrative 
in the popular vein, that he should be 
placed in direct competition with the 
best book, whether documentary or 
fictional, yet written about Bomber 
Command. 

That the horror of the Nuremberg 
f raid should have produced such 
a book is only Just. It is as well to be 
reminded through Mr Middlebrook’s 
quite extraordinary reconstruction of 
one raid what it was like to fly night 
after night over Germany, with every 
air crew member knowing that the statis 
tics were stacked against him. On average 
they were due for the chop, as they 
called it, before they had completed 
fheir first 30 sorties. In the complete 
cycle of 50 raids, three men were killed, 
injured or taken prisoner .for every one 
who survived. Out of every 100 men 
in the heavy-bomber crews who might 
have completed a full tour of 50 sorties, 
60 were killed. Quite what that statistic 
meant is revealed in one small way by 
Mr Campbell and in proper, dreadful 
gieasurc by Mr NJiddlebrook. 

Phytomorphism 

A YOUNG MAN'S JOURNEY 

By Nicholas Guppy. 

John Murray, 269 pages. £3.75. 

Mr Guppy’s book is intriguingly dedicated 
to the animals, plards and saprophytes 
of Guyana, and the ho;ie is expressed 
that they may “evolve into an ecologically 
mature society where all are mutually 
esteemed”. Saprophytes, the dictionary 
tells us, are vegetable organisms which 
live on decayed organic matter to produce 
such phenomena as the forest of gigantic 
J^akama trees discovered by the author 
when, as a young botanist in the uneasy 
employ of the Colonial Service, he led an 
expedition up the great Essequebo river 
in what was then British Guiana. 

Mutual esteem was noticeably lacking 
in the personal relations between their 
unconventional junior and the seedy, 
-jinimaginative representatives of official¬ 
dom in the last decades of colonial rule. 
(A brief excursion into neighbouring 
Dutch Guiana gives, by contrast, the 
picture of a more cultur^ and confident 
administrative elite.) They looked 
askance at the youngster who resolved 
‘’to cultivate my originality”, read the 
work of Proust in the jun^e, and once 
irritably hurled Volume Six into the 
13[iping jaws of an approaching cayman, 
hoping—as he comments—that the 
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brute would find it as indigestible as he 
did. 

Mr Guppy writes sensitively, learnedly 
and sometimes hilariously of his experi¬ 
ences in the Guyana forest. He recalls 
his moments of fear, as wlien he found 
himself surrounded by Muniris, black 
ants two inches long and armed with 
deadly stings like the armament of 
miniature tanks, or his elation in con¬ 
templating, from the treetop house 
contructed by his Amerindian and 
half-caste companions, the weirdly 
beautiful foliage and flowering creepers 
of the forest canopy teeming with bird, 
animal and insect life. 

The young man’s journey was also a 
quest for self-knowledge, with alternating 
moods of enthusiasm and depression, 
and for fresh insights into human society 
through the analogies offered by plant 
life. In plants Mr Guppy finds his heroes 
(some of them fashionably bi sexual), his 
entrepreneurs, gangsters and solid citi 
zens. He observes their interaction to 
form societies of great complexity such as 
forests. Fashion in thought has brought 
us from anthropomorphism—theascrip 
tion of human values to animals—toils 
obverse, zoomorphism. We are growing 
used to thinking of ourselves as hairless 
apes prone to aggression through the 
territorial imperative. Must we now also 
begin to see ourselves and our societies, 
as Mr Guppy suggests, in terms of 
phytomorphism? 

Tender conscience 

CANDLE IN THE WIND ’ 

By Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 

The Bodley Head/Oxford University 
Press. 141 pages. £1.50. 


This play, written in I960, has a special 
interest in that it is the only large-scale 
work in which the author deserts his 
familiar Russian settings. “The aaion,” 
says Alexander Solzhenitsyn, “takes 
place in an unknown country at an 
unspecified period and the heroes have 
international names. I wanted to treat 
the moral problems of society in the 
developed countries, independently of 
whether they are capitalist or social 
ist”. Presumably the mere notion that 
there are such problems common to the 
two societies was enough to exclude 
the drama from the Soviet stage, 
although it was accepted for production 
in the brief Khrushchev thaw of the 
early 1960s. This is certainly no attack 
on Soviet society, except insofar as the 
Nobel prize-winner’s ideas arc a standing 
challenge to both the theory and practice 
of communism, indeed to any material¬ 
istic approach to life. 

In the play Alex, a characteristically 
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Soizhenitsyn mourns 


autobiographical figure, who has spent 
ten years in prison on a false accusa 
tion and five years as a school teacher in 
exile, struggles with these ideas against 
the background of an Institute of Bio 
cybernetics, which is working on the 
problem of transforming human person 
ality. Returning from exile he brings 
to the institute his childhood love, a 
neurotically disturbed girl, whose person¬ 
ality is stabilised by bio cybernetic 
methods. The play is a series of argu 
ments about the justification of such 
practices and about the purpose of 
human life, with such types as Alex’s 
uncle, the civilised hedonist, and his 
life-long friend, the ambitious pioneer of 
bio-cybernetics, who believes that 
science justifies all. The “candle” of the 
title is the flickering light of human 
conscience in the wind of technological 
power and progress. 

The hero’s conclusion is: “The De 
partment of Thought and Feeling . . . 
will put a guard around your computers 
and they’ll start reading people’s 
thoughts. But if that ever comes . . . 
I would not want to remain alive at 
all”. This then is a forceful drama of 
ideas, with the weakness implicit in 
much of Solzhenitsyn's work that the 
ideas tend to overshadow the characters. 
In the great novels this weakness is 
counter-balanced by the authenticity 
and richness of the human and physical 
environment, which is lacking in ’ Candle 
in the Wind”. To supply this particularity 
would be a challenge to producer and 
actors. It is to be hoped that the challenge 
will be faced. For Solzhenitsyn’s other 
play “The Love girl and the Innocent” 
has already been successfully prcxluced 
on television; and this one, in its own 
way, has equal dramatic possibilities. 
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Secret protest, 
secret police 

FAT SASHA AND THE URBAN 
GUERRILLA 

By David Bonavia. 

Hamish Hamilton. 193 pages. €3. 


Fat Sasha is a ‘‘stukach", a KGB in 
former; “the urban guerrilla” is a dissi 
dent who is probably now doing lime 
in some Soviet labour camp. The author 
is Mr David Bonavia, former corres 
pondent of The Times in Moscow, who 
was expelled in 1972 as a result of his 
intimate knowledge of the strange under 
world in which dissidents and secret 
police meet, struggle and mingle. Before 
taking up his post as Peking corres 
pondent, where, since virtue is sometimes 
rewarded, the disfavour earned by 
objective reporting in Moscow should 
win him some favour with the rival 
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communist giant, he wrote the most 
vivid impressionist account yet of what is 
sometimes called the ‘‘democratic move¬ 
ment” in the USSR. 

“Urban guerrilla” is, of course, a mis¬ 
nomer--based on the appearance of 
one of the characters—since there arc 
no urban guerrillas among the dissidents, 
no one indeed who comes near to what 
in a democracy—or in less oppressive 
dictatorships—would be rated as sub¬ 
versive action. They merely tried to 
practise the most elementary freedom of 
thought and communication such as is, 
in principle, guaranteed by the Soviet 
constitution. The author is writing 
about events so recent and people in 
such mortal peri! that he has to confuse 
and disguise names and identities. He 
is also describing a fragile and evan 
escent world which has now been practi 
cally crushed by the heavy hand of the 
KGB. Indeed the farouche central 
figure of Mr Bonavia’s dissident under 
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ground much resembles one who has 
since turned KGB’s evidence. And the 
whole book, with its vivid overlapping 
character-sketches reads like a timely 
obituary on one stage of Soviet dii^ 
sidence—the “Samizdat” era, it mignt 
be called, after the “self-published” 
underground typescripts which were 
its life-blood. 

The author's own expulsion was part 
of the secret police campaign to crush 
the movement. He was first arrested 
with characteristic thoroughness on the ^ 
night of the searches in January, 1972, 
when the KCjB ransacked the homes of a 
dozen suspected dissidents, and also 
with characteristic incompetence, since 
his captors could not find the way to 
the police station. The KGB interro 
gator told one of the dissidents “some 
of you we will bend, some wc will break, 
and others expel”. This has now largely 
been done; and, as the author points 
out, the Soviet authorities can argue 
that they “are perfectly right to suppress 
protest, and even to treat it as a form 
of schizophrenia. As social engineers, 
they are merely clearing a few molehills 
which impede the construction of a 
pyramid. When the pyramid is built, 
there will be no more molehills, because 
all the moles will come to live in it happiW 
ever afterwards”. Mr Bonavia gives 
us vivid and moving evidence that this 
is not so. 

An apparatus of 
repression 

TEN YEARS AFTER IVAN 
DENISOVITCH 

ByZhoresA. Medvedev. 

Macmillan. 214 pages. €3.95. 


Zhores Medvedev has the great gift of 
describing things as they are. In “The 
Medvedev Papers” he gave an account 
of his efforts as one of the leadir^j 
geneticists and gerontologists of tlie 
USSR to go abroad for a scientific con¬ 
gress and of the means used by the 
Soviet bureaucracy to stop him, a realis¬ 
tic description which rises at times to 
the level of Gogolesque farce. In a 
“Question of Madness” he and his twin 
brother Roy tackled the grimmer theme 
of the attempts to imprison him in H 
mental home on account of his indepen¬ 
dent writings and how he and a courage¬ 
ous band of supporters frustrated them, 
an account which makes one realise 
how in a crazy world even the sanest of 
men can be made to seem—or could 
even be driven—mad. Now he completes 
the trilogy, which might be called “The 
Tragedy of Soviet Bureaucracy”, with 
a round-by-round description of tW 
attempts to stifle the genius of his friend, 
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OXFORD 

BOOKS 

THIS 

CHRISTMAS! 


Say ‘Oxford’ and most people think - ‘dictionary’. Of a>urse we do 
publish dictionaries (io8 of them, to be exact), bui we have in print 
about 17,000 other titles on every conceivable topic, and at ("hristmas 
we like to draw everyone’s attention to some that make especially 
good presents. 

Three new Oxford Books of Verse have come out in the last year. 
Helen Gardner’s New Oxford Book of English Verse, £3 -25, 
contain-s her choice of the best poems written in Britain over the last 
.seven centuries. Philip Larkin, said The Times, did ‘an incredibly 
difficult job weir in editing The Oxford Book of Twentieth 
Century English Verse, £'i. Anyone, of any age, who likes 
Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, and the many other good poets from 
Chaucer to Ogden Nash who have written for children, will delight in 
Iona and Peter Opie’s Oxford Book of Children’s Verse, £2-2$. 

Paperbacks make good presents too, particularly in ‘these terrible 
times’, as the Irish Times lamented when describing as ‘wonderful 
value’ our new set of Trollope’s Palliser Novels. I'hey are £4-50 
for the boxed set of six, or 75P each, a wonderful stocking-filler for 
Trollopians (whose numbers will swell when the BBC television 
serial starts next year). Gwyn Jones’s History of the Vikings, £ i -50, 
The Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 75P and The Shepherd’s 
Calendar, £1, John Clare’s pastoral poem with David Gentleman’s 
wood engravings, are also attractive and ‘giveable’ paperbacks. 

For those who like a cracking good sea story, Eric Hiscock’s 
Sou’West in Wanderer IV, £^, tells how he and his wife sailed by 
themselves to New Zealand via the Caribbean and Central America. 
Shakespeare’s Second Globe, £1, by C. Walter Hodges, 
fascinating as a detective story and full of pictures, shows how that 
London theatre, destroyed in 1644, might even now be reconstructed. 

Now a word about our dictionaries; after all, only an Oxford 
Dictionary is an Oxford Dictionary, and they must be among the best 
of presents. Head of the family is the 13-volumc Oxford English 
Dictionary, our language’s accepted authority. Did you know there 
was a Compact Edition of it, in two volumes with a reading glass, 
for £32? Next in size is the Shorter O.E.D., of which we have just 
brought out a completely reset edition, in different styles, from £\o. 
Then comes the Concise Oxford Dictionary, ideal for everyday 
use, £v’js- Newest of all is the Oxford Progressive Colour 
Dictionary, for children of eight and upwards starting to explore the 
language, 95p (paper covers 6op) with hundreds of colour illustrations. 


Good booksellers everywhere vStock all these Oxford books, 
and many more. And Christmas .shopping is so much nicer in 
bookshops. 
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the Nobel prize-winner Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, since its first flowering 
with the publication of “One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovilch"’ ten years ago. 

The story would seem incredible if 
it were not for the sober realism with 
which it is told. The oppressive power 
of it lies in the cumulative details. We 
learn that even Brezhnev cannot control 
the decisions of Glavlil, the massive 
censorship organization. The entire 
Presidium, the inner cabinet of the 
Party, had to read “One Day in the Life 
Of Ivan Denisovitch” before Krushchev 
could instruct Glavlit to ensure its publi 
cation; and with Krushchev’s fall the 
curtain of censorship descended again. 
It was all in the day’s work when Novy 
Mir, the periodical which was always 
trying to advance the frontiers of free¬ 
dom had to shred an entire edition of 
80,000 copies because some war 
memoirs had fallen foul of the censor. 

When Solzhenitsyn stubbornly per¬ 
sisted in his attempts to publish the 
KGB took a hand. Not the least sordid 
aspect of this book is the account of 
the libels, impostures and forgeries of 
the Grub Street gang of pseudonymous 
writers who serve the secret police and 
take advantage of the illegal searches 
and harassments which make Water¬ 
gate look like a children’s picnic. All 
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this vast apparatus of repression can 
be sustained only by the complicity 
of its victims bought and forced by a 
wide range of privileges and punish¬ 
ments. Even that other Nobel prize¬ 
winner and notorious conformist, 
Sholokhov, in his latest novel had to 
consent to substitute a chapter on 
fishing techniques for one on prison 
camps. Truly, slaves make tyrants. 

Against this squalid background the 
heroes shine all the brighter—Solzhenit¬ 
syn, of course, and Tvardovsky, the 
poet and editor of Novy Mir, who for a 
decade published all that was best in 
Soviet writing and was repaid by banish¬ 
ment from his editorial chair and the 
banning of his last poem, and finally 
the author himself, Zhores Medvedev, 
who has paid for his honesty and 
courage with exile. 

Upland and Fenland 

THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
LANDSCAPE 

By Christopher Taylor. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 286 pages. 

€ 3 . _ 

Christopher Taylor is not a native of 
Cambridgeshire, and so he does not 
really understand how it is possible to 
feel, more than among mountains, a 
lift of the heart on returning to the 
country that has no splendour but 
its sky and its infinite distances. Apart 
from that he is an immaculate author. 
His book is a worthy addition to the 
“Making of the English Landscape” 
series, edited by W. G. Hoskins, to 
which he has already contributed a 
volume on Dorset. To say so is to say 
that it will help in the great transforma¬ 
tion which modern work in local history 
is effecting in our sense of the national 
past. More than that, this is a book 
which every literate lover of Cambridge¬ 
shire will want to have on his shelf. 

Mr Taylor’s prime strength is his 
careful and sensitive analysis of the 
county into its basic geographical com¬ 
ponents—the silt fens, the peal fens, the 
fen islands, the fen edge; the western 
and south-eastern clay lands; the 
chalk lands. He rubs in the importance 
of these divisions until the laziest reader 
must grasp them (many dwellers in the 
county will have had only the haziest 
sense of them previously) and then 
shows how agricultural, commercial 
and industrial man, since Mesolithic 
times, has changed the face of the land¬ 
scape, but always within the limits 
impt)sed by these fundamentals. The 
reader’s reward is a secure grasp of 
Cambridgeshire’s identity. 

So much for the strategy. Tactically, 


Mr Taylor is equally good. He seems to 
be omniscient: ever^hing, from eleventh 
century parish churches to nineteendi 
century pumping-engines, is discussed 
authoritatively. Nothing significai|^ 
escaped his eye, from the Devil’s Dyke 
to that defence work of a very different 
age, Duxford Aerodrome; from the 
flooded coprolite pit at Quy (good 
for a swim and a picnic) to the hideous 
but exhilarating brickfields round 
Whittlesey. His heart seem especially 
to be in his account of the heroic labours ; 
which, from the Romans onward, 
drained the fens and now protect them 
against the waters; but it is likely that 
every reader from the shire or the Isle 
of Ely will find something here about 
his own neighbourhood that he is glad 
to learn, and that he will be nearly as 
interested in what he is told of other 
parts. This will long be an indispem 
sable book, for walks and drives and 
firesides. 

Popular wars 

WORLD WAR I 

By David Shermer. 

Octopus. 256pages. £2.95. 

WORLD WAR II 
By Ronald Heiferman. 

Octopus. 256pages. £2.95. 

THE WORLD AT WAR 
By Mark Arnold-Forster. 

Collins. 350 pages. £3. 

There seems to be no end to the flow of 
popular military history—in separate 
volumes, in part-works and, soon 
apparently, in magazines. To succeed, 
all such works have to be straight¬ 
forward in their approach and simple 
in style. They must not demand from 
their readers anything but their cursory 
attention. That does not, of course, make 
them any the easier to write or design. 
The two world wars, those two terriblf 
giants of destruction which dominate 
our century, remain the most popular 
subjects of all for the industrious popu- 
larisers. The three books under review 
here are good examples of this genre. 

The one written by Mark Amold- 
Forster has been published in association 
with the Thames Television series on the 
second world war. So it is its text, not 
its illustrations, which matters. The book 
is, in fact, made up of separate, solid and 
sensible accounts of individual cam¬ 
paigns. The two other books, aimed 
evidently more at American than British 
readers, rely for their appeal more on 
their photographs, maps and other 
illustrations than on their text. So the 
choice of pictures and the general design 
of these books is cruciid. They both 
pass the quick test of attracting the eye. 
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Short list _ 

Chile’s Marxist Experiment by Robert 
Moss (David and Charles, £3.75). 
' Yes, the Allende government was con 
stitutionally elected, if only on a minority 
vote. But, no, it was no longer a constitu¬ 
tional government by the time it was over¬ 
thrown in Septeml^r. Robert Moss, a 
member of The Economist, sets out in 
detail the steps by which it forfeited its 
illegitimacy—the condoning of illegal 
expropriations, the campaign to 
destroy the economic basis of the opposi¬ 
tion, and the rest of it—and which led the 
Chamber of Deputies to resolve on 
August 22nd that it had violated the 
constitution. The facts the mythologisers 
of Allende ignore. 

Lyndon by Richard Harwood and 
Haynes Johnson (Praeger, $6.95). 
Lyndon Johnson, maybe the last of the 
American liberal internationalists, is 
coming into his own again. Two assist 
ant managing editors of the Washington 
Post, the paper that was his enemy 


on many issues, have put together a 
collection of anecdotes and photo¬ 
graphs and reminiscences that recall 
what a very considerable president, and 
authentic American, this earthily com 
passionate man was. 

Money Matters by Nicholas Faith 
(Hamish Hamilton, hardbound £2.40, 
paperback 95p). Money: Theory, Policy 
and Institutions by Andrew Crockett 
(Nelson, hardbound £3, paperback 
£1.50). Two guides to money, the first 
taking you through the maze of personal 
finance, the second through the ma/e 
of monetary economics, Nicholas Faith's 
book IS packed with information about 
mortgages, cicdit, investment and soon, 
but is not short of breezy opinion loo, 
most of it anti City: '‘The shabby way 
that private clients have been treated by 
London brokers ... the histone incom 
peience of merchant banks as invest 
menl advisers", etc, etc. Unfortunately, 
what with the new moves on bank charges 
and the meteoric rise in interest rales, 
this survey cannot quite live up to its 
claim to be an “up to date guidebook". 


Also the tax appendix might usefully 
have been elaborated. For all that, the 
book makes points which should help all 
but the rich or semi rich. 

.Mr Crockett had five years with the 
Bank of England before going to the In 
ternational Mionctary Fund as personal 
assistant to its managing director. He 
says, disarmingly, that his book is the by 
product of his efforts to clarify for him 
self the theoretical approaches to money 
and banking, against the background of 
the institutional framework of the Brit 
ish financial scene. He describes, very 
clearly, the problems in framing mone¬ 
tary policy; unfortunately he has not gone 
on to give us his choice of the solutions. 

Historical Tables 58 BC-AD 1972 
by S. H. Steinberg (Macmillan, £4.95). 
TTic chronological, country by country 
approach to history is not particularly 
fashionable these days, having given 
way to the thematic approach. But no 
historian, professional or amateur, dare 
Ignore chronology. So this compilation, 
revised up to the end of 1972 and now 
in Its ninth edition, still serves its purpose. 
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Directories fnternational tm 

BUSINESS MEDIA GUIDE 
INTERNATIDNAL 

1 Multinational news media co\en.ig more than 
country. 

2 Africa and Middle East 

3 Asia. 

4 Europe. 

5 Latin America 
f) North America 
7 Oceania. 

Directories International Inc. $35.00 

(plu4 postage & packaging) 

Cicoffrev Bell 

THE EURO DOLLAR MARKET AND THE 
I^ERNATIONAL FINANCIAL SYSTEM 

‘V^well known financier's stunulating account of 
the euro-doUar market and the mternatinnal 
financial system. 

Macmillan £4.95 

David Wall 

THE CHARITY OF NATIONS 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
FOREIGN AID 

This distinguished and iconoclastic economist's 
startling reassessment of most major issues of 
foreign aid. 

Macmillan £3,95 

Robert M. Stern 

THE BAUNCE OF PAYMENTS 
THEORY AND ECONOMIC POUCY 

An original synthesis of postwar developments 
lit theory and policy or balance of payments 
adjustment. 

■Acmillan £8.00 


Jack Revell 

THE BRITISH FINANCIAL SYSTEM 

A systematic analysis of the different types of 
financial institution in Britain, emphasising their 
operation. 

Macmillan (6.50: paperback £3.95 


Fditcd bv Ronald L Meek 

PRECURSORS OF ADAM SMITH 
1750-177S 

First volume m a new senes of Readinfis in / co 
nomic History and Theorx Extracts from llumc, 
Cantillon, Turgot, Hutchinson, Steurt, Quesnay, 
Mirahean and Tucker, edited, with intioduction 
and notes. 

J. M Dent £2.50 


Clarence Cramer 

AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 

This concise, lively history charts the 300 years 
of America's development that led from early 
dependence on Europe to world supremacy 
Paul hlek £7.50 

C J Hawkins 

THEORY OF THE FIRM 

A conasc survey of recent developments in the 
theory of the firm. 

Macmillan paperback 95p 


JohnM Brvden 

TOURISM AND DEVELOPMENT 
A CASE OF STUDY OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 

An original study on the economic effect of tour 
ism on a developing country. 

Cambridge University Press £4,75 net 


Prank I'offi 

GERMAN BUSINESS AFTER THE 
ECONOMIC MIRACLE 

A comprehensive examination of the state of 
German industry today, which indicates likely 
future developments 

Macmillan £5.95 

/ drrund Dell 

POUTICAL RESPONSIBILITY 
AND INDUSTRY 

“A h<H)k of Wisdom and si>mc wit, \^hiJi aigues 
convincingly that an ideological approach to 
government Itldustr^ ielutions is in practice un 
helpful'* THFl IMIS 

George Allen & Unwin £3.75; paperback £2.25 
Cilyn Davies 

NATIONAL GIRO 

A thorough going study of our newest Public 
Bank" as a financial and management tool 
George Allen & Unwin £5.00 

Thomas A it ken 

THE MULTINATIONAL MAN 

The Multinational Man turns the spotlight on the 
responsibilities, powci and potential of the 
company's men abroad 

George Allen & Unwin £3.95 

Stanley Johnson 

THE POPULATION PROBlfM 

Key documents, facts and figures concerning 
population grcTwth in various parts of the world. 
Vital background reading Contemporary Issues 
series 

David & Charles £4.50 
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University of New South 
Wales 

DEPARTMFNT OF GENERAL 
STUDIES 

Lecuttet' Economics 

Appointee will be expected to lecture 
and conduct tutorials in economics 
for senior undergraduates in the 
Faculties of Applied Science, 
Architecture, Engineering. Medicine 
and Science. Distinguished academic 
record and appropriate teaching 
experience required. 


Salary $A8,698 range $A11.982 
per annum. Commencing salary 
according to qualifications and 
experience 

For details of appointment, including 
superannuation, study leave and 
housing scheme, write to the 
Secretary General Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 
36 Gordon Square. London 
WC1H OPF 

Applications close m Australia and 
London on December 28. 1973 


Research aesietent 
cum secretary 

required by University Professor for 
work in 

Geneva. Switzerland 
The ideal candidate would have a 
good degree in the social sciences, 
be used to independent work 
(English mother tongue, some French 
useful), and have training and/or 
experience as a secretary. GOOD 
SALARY. 

Apply to Box No. 2664, The 
Economist 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


Jessel Securities 

Financial Results for 1973 


Points from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Oliver Jessel, accompanying 

the Report and Accounts for the year ended 30th June 1973. 

a The results were again a record and earnings per share improved 
from 7.62p to 9.26p after adjusting for the 200 per cent scrip issue in 
June 1973. 

# The company is increasing its capital by the issue of £6m. of 
Convertible Preference capital, of which £3m. has been placed with 
institutional investors and the balance offered to members by way 
of rights. 

a The life assurance subsidiaries have been revalued by the company’s 
actuaries at £20.3m. compared with £8m. last year. 


Summary of Consolidated Results 

Profit before taxation 

Profit after taxation attributable 
to shareholders 

Earnings per share (diluted) 

Ordinary dividends (gross) 


1973 


1972 


£8,732,000 £6,248,000 

£4,619,000 £3,433,000 

9.26p 7.62p 

5.25p S.Op 


Details are contained in the Report and Accounts for 1973, 
copies of which are available from; 

Jessel Securities Limited 

22 Austin Friars London EG2N 2LA 


Univarsity of Sydnoy 

LECTURESHIP IN AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS - 

Applications ate particularly sougfit 
from candidates qualified to teach 
and develop quantitative research in 
agricultural policy and/or marketing. 

The position advertised is a 
permanent one, but may be filled for 
three years in the first instance 
with possibility of permanency after 
that time. 

Salary range; SAS.GSd-SA11,982|l 
p.a. ^ 

Applications, including curriculum 
vitae, list of publications and names 
of three referees by December 21. 
1973 to the Registrar, University 
of Sydney. N.S.W. 2006 Australia, 
from whom further information 
IS available, information also avail¬ 
able from the Association of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities (Appts). 
36 Gordon Square. London 
WC1H OPF. 


STUDENTSHIP 

Awards in Agricultural 
Economics 

The Milk Marketing Board offers stu¬ 
dentships to graduates of UK univer¬ 
sities who wish to study for a further 
degree or diploma in agricultural 
economics, or undertake research 
work in this subject. The awards, for 
the Academic Year 1974/75, will be 
m excess of £1,000 and are tenable 
initially for one year, after wh.l4i 
they may be extended for a further 
period. They are unconditional as 
regards subsequent careers. 
Applicants may have graduated in 
any discipline, but preference will 
be given to those with degrees- 
normally first or good second class 
honours, or equivalent qualifications 
—m agriculture, in economics, or in 
social or business studies. 

Further particulars and application 
forms can be obtained by writing 
to. The Secretary, Awards in A^ri- 
niltnral Fcnnomics Milk Marketing 
Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
quoting reference S.723. Applica¬ 
tions should be returned to him not 
later than 31 January. 1974. 


COURSE 


MANAGEMENT CENTRE 



Bradtord a M&c in IVIanaeamant Studtaa la a 
high level programme for thoaa who 
want to equip tnemsaivaa for aeniolr 
management poa: cions in buainaas or 
government The Programme lasta for one 
veer and ptovidea a broadly based course 
of management studies plus opportunities to 
specialiae in a particular area. These 
options are Marketing. Finance, Inter' 
national Buaineaa. Personnel Management, 
Corporate Planning, Operational Research 
and Production Management. A degree (m 
any subiact) or equivalent profeetionai 
qualification la assential. Businassaxpenance 
IS an asset, but new graduataa may apply' 
Qovernmsnt grants and swarda are 
frequently available. 

If you ara ambitious eiW can meat our 
steiiMarda wnte for dotaila artd it 
application form to' The Poatgradu^ 
Secretary (Rat. MA/GM/M) The Univarsity 
of Bradford Management Centra Emin Lane. 
Bradford, York^ira, BOB 4JL Telaphona 
Bradford 4229B, Ext. 231 
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7^ Assistant 
Contracts Officer 

(Contracts Officer Designate) 

Compftny expansion, particularly overseas, has created a 
challenging opportunity for a person willing to take 
responsibility and seeking a rewarding career in a broad 
commercial field assoaated with the engineering industry 
The position involves assisting our Ctinlracls Officer, who 
repons directly to our Assistant Managing Director, in 
legal and ctimrnercial aspects of ihc C(»inpany's tenders and 
contracts, the financial values of which often run into seven 
figures. You will also lake responsibility for a numbei of 
specific areas, such as for negotiating terms of business 
with major clients, the examination of enquiry documents, etc 
You will be called upon to advise senior management on 
a variety of legal and commercial problems and will be 
involved with the Sales Department when meeting eusiomcis, 
We arc Britain's leading manufacturer oi tins 1 urbiiies over 
8,000 hoi sc power Immcdiuic career prospects will be to the 
pDsitioii of ConlrucLs Officer within two lo four years 
To be eligible for the above you should have a mature outlook, 
be willing to carry responsibility and have some years' 
experience, preferably in industry, to hack voiii qiiiilifications 
which are likely to he membership of the Institute of 
Chartered Secretaries, or a L^iw and Business Studies Degree. 
We shall be pleased to d^scuss ways in which the Company 
can assist with your ic location in the Leicester area 

For detaUs and application form, telephone 
or write In M. W. Hampton. 


GEC. GAS TURBINES LTD. 

Whetstone,Leicester Te!. Norborouyh3434 


Market Resear eh! 
Corporate, Planning 

77//.s‘ /s (I nriv (ip/inmitmcnl in tfn’ top rnandpic* 
niciil tenin of a major industrial proup with 
projrcird sales of VIOO million hy thr mid- 
Tit's, limnp directly res/ionsible to a stauor 
member of the board the position prorides 
an exceptional opportunity for career del lop- 
merit. 

('andidates should already be fully r.v/x-re 
meed in marhei rcsearrh in the context of 
overall corporate plannirifii stt'utcffy, hut the 
principal area of their {\xperirnce must he in 
industrial rather than consumer product 
markets. A special requirement is close 
/arniliantr with the autonu fivc industries 
and their icorldu idc markets and strategics. 

Starting salary uepotuible in c.rrc.s.s- of 
,ViiJH)0 with excellent conditions of service 
and e.verutire benelits including generous 
car allowance and removal expenses. Pre¬ 
ferred ape about .'i5. 

Please apply in the strictest confidence quob 
inp reference number 1525 to ('live eVt Stokes, 
14 Holton Street, London WlYSdL. 

CUve&Stokes 

Appointments & Personnel Consultants 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


Exceptional 

\ibar 


Results of J. Hepworth and Son for the year to 31st August 19 /3 show pre-tax profit Uj> by A7% to 
£4.67m-a new record, turnover UP by 25%lo £25.17m and total dividend UP by ^5% to 32%. 


— 

Years to 31 st August 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Turnover(£) 

14.43m 

15.84m 

18.68m 

20 21rii 

25.17m 

Profit (£) 

1.73m 

2.08m 

2.!)?m 

3. Mm 

4.57m 

Earnings per shaie (p) 

10.03 

12.74 

16.33 

2! 94 

30.51 

Dividend (%) 

13 

1- 

lb 

18 

22 

32 


'Benefits of the planning and hard work over the past few years to create greater efficiency and 
productivity have coincided with very buoyant trading cundiiionc. tielpi.ng \r. pruauce thi.s excep¬ 
tionally good result. We are confident of corUinuing improvements in turnover this year.' Chairman. 
Mr. R.E. Chadwick. 


■Hepworth 

TAI LORI NG 
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an econometrician 

for marketing research 


Siile.s Research in A vim’s European 
Markettnfs Centre in KniKlutshritlK'-* *s ' »tal 
ti> our operations. You Jelve into ihe effects 
ol sales, product, .md irKoniive plans on 
millii>ns of women .ill over Europe, and the 
p.itfern of ciistoiiUT orders taketi hv our 
many thousands of Representatives You 
liave a joh tliat. unli! e some in inarketin]^ 
research, inv».dves you in the activities of 
other marketing departments. Yim see the 
wliole pictuie. not just 4I sheet ivf statistics. 
With us yim'ie no ivnrv tower person 
You’ll he faved w irh many problems of a 
multivariate nature m the fields of sales 
analysis and torectistint;. W oikin^ closely 
w ith mniketin^ manaRcment you w ill 
initially study varunis aspects of our 
oper.itions from a complex statistical 
viewpiunt. You’re in touch with line 
management too. Riv iiir lucid repi.>rts on 
the results of your tests, studies and 
surveys, Anvl you liaise Lliploniaricallv 


with subsidiaries throuRtuuil Europe oi> 
administrative aspects of vour work. 
Naturally you need an enquiring mind, real 
problem solvinR ability, and you must be 
able to see yi>iir projects through from 
incepiu»n to completion. You should 
preferably h.rve a degree with a high 
econometric content. A knowledge of a 
European language would he an additional 
asset. Given all that, plus one or iwi7 
years’ experience preferably in a consumer 
ivricntated industry, and you’re ser for a 
sill cessf 111 career in our Market Research 
unit. 

Please w'nte with brief educational and 
career details to Mrs Jacqui Thoma.s, Re- 
cTuitmeni TraininR Officer, Avon C’lverseas 
Limited, Howater 
Ht>use, 114 
Knighrsbridge, 

London, SWIX 7LR. 


Avon 


Monash Univsrsity 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 
Chair of Economics 

Applications are invited for appoint¬ 
ment to a Chair of Economics. The 
Chair will be held in the Department 
of Economics in which there are 
several Professors of Economics 
whose interests are in industrial 
economics, international economics 
and the general microeconomic area. 
Applications are sought especially, 
from those whose special interests f 
are to be found in other fields. 

Salary: $A19,102 p.a. Super¬ 
annuation is based on an endowment 
assurance scheme, the employee 
and employer contributing 5 per 
cent and 10 per cent respectively. 

Full information on application pro¬ 
cedure. conditions of appointment, 
etc., is available from the Secretary- 
General. Association of Common 
wealth Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Square London WC1H 0P|^>^ 
or the Academic Registrar, Monash 
University, Clayton, Victoria 3168. 
Australia 

Enquiries about the Department may 
be addressed to Professor I. A. 
McDougall, in the University. 

Closing dale; 15 February, 1974. 

The Council reserves the right to 
make no appointment or to appoint 
by invitation at any stage. 


Jl 




Marketing Consultant 

Computers and Data Communications 
Project Leader-up to £4,500 



Logica is one of Europe's leading computer 
and communications consultancies, with 
over 200 professional staff employed and a 
turnover exceeding £1.2million Tliecompany 
has established a high reputation for its work 
in international marketing research for 
computer manufacturers, service bureaux 
and suppliers of terminals, peripherals and 
communications systems. 


An additional project leader is now required 
to support a growing workload of product 
market studies and related marketing and 
planning assignments 


You should have. 

■ a proven record of completed studies of 
international markets for computer 
products and services 


■ experience of working for a hardware 
manufacturer or an established 
consultancy 


■ the capability and confidence to deal 
directly with senior management in 
client organisations 

■ the ability to prepare and present verbal 
and written reports of the highest quality 

■ fluency in German, Italian or a 
Scandinavian language. 

A vacancy also exists at a less senior level 
for an analyst to Join study teams currently 
working in this field 

Our standards of entry are high; in return we 
can offer you a rewarding professional career 
with talented and enthusiastic colleagues in a 
growing company of international renown. 

Write or telephone for an application form, 
quoting reference MS/04, to: 

Ann Benson 
Personnel Officer 

Logica LImitad 

31 -36 Foley Street, London W1P 7LB 
telephonBO^ -637 2782 


V 


V 
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University of the West 
I ndies—Jamaica 

j%lications ore invited for the post 
W JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOW IN 
THE MONETARY STUDIES PRO¬ 
GRAMME. INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
Applicants should have a 90 od hon- 
uurs degree in Economics, with 
postgraduate and/or research 
experience. Evidence of specialise' 
lion in MoneUry Economics will 
be an advantage. The appointment 
IS fur two years in the first instance, 
with eligibility for renewal for a third 
year Salary scale (under review)' 
L’1 ,b00-.660 p.a. Child allow 
ance. F.S.S.U. Family passages 
Detailed applications (6 copies), 
including a curriculum vitae and 
naming 3 referees, should be sent, 
by airmail as soon as possible to the 
Registrar. University of the West 
Indies, Mona, Kingston 7, Jamaica. 
Detailed particulars of the post are 
available and should be obtained 
the same source before an 
application is made. 


University of Now South 
Wales 

Wollongonr University 
College 

to become the 

UNIVERSITY OF WOLLONGONG 
January 1. 1975 

SENIOR LECTURER, COMMERCIAL 
LAW -DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Applicants should possess appro 
priate academic and professional 
qualifications University teaching 
experience advantageous. 

Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience within 
the range $1 $14 R08 

For details of appointment wiite to 
College Bursar, Wollongong Uni 
versily College, PO Box 1144 
Wollongong 2500, Australia; or the 
Association of Contmonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCIH OPF Closing 
date January 15, 1974 


Leitender 
Direktor 

Westdeutschland (Frankfurt,) 

£10,000 

Die Sutclilfc Catering Grotip t)HSorgi die 
Verpflegnng der Arigestciltcn in Industrie, Handel 
und hei Bohorden. Ihre I aiigkeil orstrockt sich aui 
Grdfihritannien, Grlgicn, Holland. Irland und 
Auj^tralien Im Rahmon unseres FrWeiterungs 
programrns auf dem euro[)aisohon Kontinent 
beabsichtigen wir, t’lne deutsche I irma riiil Sitz in 
Frankfurt zu gi unden 

Wir suchen eiriun Herrn. (ier das noliyu Flair 
und die Fufiigkoit besitzl. e-m Unternehmen 
aufzubauen, das in 3 bis b Jahien bedeuiund zu den 
Gewinnen des Konzerns boitragen wird 

Bei Anstellung wird ihrn nine lan^jere /eil der 
Finarbeitung in unserfj britiscfie Arbeitsweise 
ermoglicht. bevor er dann dauernd in Deutschland 
talig sein soil Bemn Aufbau seiner UnternehnuMi 
sorganisation wird ifin ein britischen Direktor 
unterstutzen. dei aufgrund seiner Tatigkeit im 
Sutcliffe Konzorn uber reiche Erfahrung verfugt 
Wir stellen uns omen Herrn unier 40 vor. der 
in der Verpiflegungsbranche und im Management 
sehr erfolgreich talig war und ausgezeicfmete 
einschiagige Erfahrung aus Deutschland 
mitbringt sowie flieftend Deutsch spricht und 
schreibt. 

Bitte schreiben Sie auf englisch an: 

M.E.S.Verstringhe« 

Deputy Group Managing Director, 
Sutcliffe Catering Group Limited, 
42 The Mall, Ealing, 

London W5, England 


Sutcliffe Catering Group 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
4 Buifington Road, Duhlin 4, Ireland 

Applications are invited from 

ECONOMISTS 

of established research ability to undorlako research related 
to Irish conditions. The Institute is particularly anxious to 
initiate research in the following areas; 

income distribution 

poverty studies 

foreign trade and investment. 

industrial relations and labour economics. 

All research is undertaken with a view to publication. 
Appointments would normally be made on an initial 
contract of five years, which might be renewed. However, 
secondments to ESRI for a period of not less than two 
years would be considered. 

Appointments may be made in the grades of : 

Research Professor (Salary range: f 5.869 E6.357). 

Senior Research Officoi (Salary range: f4.792 -f'5,524) 
Research Officer (Salary range; f 3.144 C4,375). 

The Superannuation Scheme is similar to FSSU. 

Application forms, which should be completed and returned 
not later than 31 December, 1973, may be obtained irom 
The Secretary of the institute. 


LongRai^ 

Planning 

Successtul (jrowih of ihe ERA Long Rcingp PUinriiny 
serviue has created an opportunity for o profossiunally qualified 
man or woman who is interested in techno-economir torecasing 
for industrial clients 

The work entails the production and pr^^motlon of stimuldting 
reports based on thorough desk and field researcfi followed by 
caieful interpretation of data and objective forecasting 

We would particularly like to hear from you it your background 
IS in engineering or science (degree or HNC/HND level) and if you 
have experience of, or interests in, market research, corporate 
planning, business analysis or technical journalism Ability to 
produce accurate, concise arid attractively written reports, and to 
support your conclusions in discussion with clients, is essential 

The salary scale for this appointment is Cl.800 F2.800; 
commencing salary will be based primarily on experience, and will 
bo reviewed annually to match performance 

ERA laboratories are pleasantly situated on the outskirts of 
Leatherhead within easy travelling distance of London 

Please send full details of career and expenenco to, or 
telephone for application form: 

Th« ParsonnMl Mamm*!', 

The Electrioel Reeeerch Aeeocietlon. 

Cleeve Road, 

Leatherhead. 

Surrey. 

Tel: Leatherhead 741S1 
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Senior 

Regional Economic 
Planner 

Rcciiiimi h) inlcniatioiial coiisultaiili^ to 
U‘ad major rc'gional planning study in a 
developing country. Extensive experience 
in similar developing cotintry studies 
essential. Salary and terms to be negotiated 
but will bc‘ commensurate with the responsi- 
bilitic^s inherent in leading a large multi- 
disciplinary team. 

rhe appointment will, in the first instance, 
be for rutlH'i over a year and is likely to 
commcMU'e in December or January. 

Appl\ to Box 2b60, The Economist 
‘2/i St jameVs Street, l.ondon SWIA 11IG 


The Polytechnic of 
Central London 

SCHOOL OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES AND BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Research Assistant (Economics) 
n.^20-€1,485 

required immediately. Applications 
are invited from graduates in eco 
nomics to participate in a study of 
Western European Money and 
Banking structures. 

Details and application form from 
The Establishment Officer 309 
Regent Street. London W1R 8AL. 
to be returned as soon as possible. 
Please quote reference 759 


Statistician 

A recently graduated statistician is 
required to establish and maintain a 
set of statistical series concerned 
with all aspects of health and the 
health services. The new non-govern 
mental publication containing these 
statistics will be more wide ranging 
and more attractively presented than 
those available from official sources. 
The right candidate should quickly 
become established as an accepted 
expert in the field of health service 
statistics. 

Write in the first instance, giving 
brief particuiars, to Director, Office 
of Health Economics, 162 Regent 
Street. London W1R 6DD. 


FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 

Coppermining Group-Zambia 
c. £13000 with prospects 

This is one of the key roles in the Central Services Division of a 
company 22,000 strong with an annual turnover of £250m. Over the 
last three years this company, Roan Consolidated Mines, has developed 
a new reporting system and they are now looking for a man capable of 
sustaining the development programme at a high level of sophistication. 

Reporting to the General Manager of the Division in Ndola he will 
direct a staff of 150 through two subordinates, the Company Secretary 
and the Chief Accountant. An IBM 370/158 computer is in use. 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified senior accountants, 
aged 38 or over, who have had experience at the centre of a large 
international manufacturing or processing organisation. The post, 
which is a new one, carries with it extensive benefits including 
house, car, family medical, educational and travel schemes. Holidays 
are 56 days per annum. The post will be on a 3-year (renewable) 
contract basis and there is a cash gratuity on completion of the tour. 
Those interested are invited to write briefly and in confidence for 
further information to J. C. Day, 12 Lynedoch Crescent, Glasgow G3 6EQ. 

SELECTION •THOMSON 


London School of 
Economics: 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Rees Jeffreys Research Fellowship 
in the Social and Environmentel 
Aspects of the Development 
Roads and Road Transport 

Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment to the above fellowship for a 
period of three years. Whilst pre¬ 
ference will be given to candidates 
with a knowledge of and research 
e^erience in transport and/or en¬ 
vironmental economics, the post is 
open to those who have specialised 
in other branches of the social, 
sciences. 

The appointment will be on the 
salary scale £2,718 a year by incre¬ 
ments of £165 to £3,213 a year 
plus £ 162 a year London Allowance, 
and superannuation benefits. In 
assessing the starting salary, con¬ 
sideration will be given to qualifi¬ 
cations, age, and experience. 

Applications should be received not 
later than 11 January, 1974, by 
the Academic Secretary (Room 
H.610). (E) The London School tP 
Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Stre^^ London WC2A 
2AE. from whom application forms 
and further particulars may be 
obtained 


University of Bristol 

Lectureships in Economics 
Econometrics 

The Department of Economics 
invites applications from graduates 
in economics for at least TWO LEC¬ 
TURESHIPS In the fields of eitl^ 
Applied Microeconomics/Opem- 
tional Research/Managerial Econo¬ 
mics or of Econometric Theory and 
Its application (in particular con¬ 
sumer behaviour). Experience in 
operational research work outside 
universities will be an advantage 
in the first set of fields 
The Lectureships are tenable from 
August 1st. 1974, at salaries within 
the scale £1.929 to £4,548, accord¬ 
ing to qualifications and experience. 
The Department will welcome appli 
cations from those whose qualifi¬ 
es tioi)s» and experience merit 
appointment in the upper part of 
that scale. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, 
University Senate House, Bristol 
BS8 1TH, to whom applications 
should be sent by December 10th 
(Please quote reference EB). 
- 

THAMES POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OF BUSIIIESS 
AND MANAOEMENT 

TWO 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN MARKETING 

Two vacancies exist for graduates to toadi 1 
the subject at either undergraduate or 
middle-managament level. Relevairt indus¬ 
trial axparience.induding marfcat research, 
would bt an advantage Starting data as 
soon as possible in the new year. 

Salary. Locturar Grade II: £2515^3243 
+ £118 London allowance. 

Funhar paniculafa and form of afvd’ 
eadmi may ba abtalnad fram dM 
Sacralary, Tbnniaa I N dyia e liia c , 
WriMaolnn SmoI. 

ba ratamad by 14 Pa c amhir, 1973. 
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Tlu' 

Economist 


Subscription 

agents 

The Economist Circulation Department 
has for many years employed agents in 
the UK, together with a small number 
overseas, whose task is to introduce The 
‘ Economist to new readers 

The Economist now invites applications 
tor appointments as part-time Subscrip¬ 
tion Agents in the following territories 

USA Holland Austria 

Canada Belgium Norway 

South Africa Germany Sweden 

Japan Switzerland Denmark 

These appointments are open to appli¬ 
cants who have recently retired from a 
full-time career in government, business 
^ or the professions or are for other reasons 
free to devote time to an interesting and 
rewarding part-time occupation Suc¬ 
cessful applicants will be supplied with 
promotional material and payment will be 
made on a commission basis 

Please write for further details to 
David Salvatore 
Subscription Manager 
The Economist Newspaper Limited 
54 St. James's Street 
London SW1A1JT 
* England 


CARICOR LIMITED 

MARKET RESEARCHER 

Naw Appointment Europe Air Conditioning 

Carnet the world market leader in an rnnditionii g pie eiit t haileng ny (-ijrn)>Aan 
wide responbibility for a Matkei Rise in I or Tlu f hif Ixec it vr r ontrolliny all 
nierketing jArvicefi in Ciiiopo lu vn iikkI i |n li i n (k rtiiu) din illy to him to 
erf ite cind mHintam a Hy<rem tor ijathnr nci u il fvniii it i g mkoi nfoiiti d on and 
to provide a guide for performaru e me^Miiemenl ind boa ne u pi inninq 
He or aht will determine industry tidies data and trurut i ndiici tiwjrkiii stodiei 
forecast product demand aabist m the prepdraiiun u1 luius budguts and advise un 
independent distribution netwoik on mtre effa tive niaiket rpiiean h and fore 
casting techniques in local markets 

Formal qualifications in economics and atat stirs to d» gne sfonchid am iluairalile 
plus at least five years experience n i marketing or market t sr in h t nviroiimoni 
There is no national pietererue liui fluency in hnqlisfi i assent hI tnd fhiMuy in 
eithei French ur German is highly des raMe Ability to mnoveu inpirtant 
Baaed in London regulai travel around F irope will bt requ rod Ai atlmitve 
negotiable salary is an\ itagec^ 


LONDON BOROUGH 
^ISHAM 


Town Clerk and Chief Executive's Department 

CORPORATE PLANNIN6/P0UCY 
ANALYSIS 

Salary scales up to £4,083 

With the expansion of the Town Clerk and Chief rxecutivos 
unit concerned with the planning and ancilysis of Count il policy 
a number of new posts have been created They provide the 
opportunity to be involved at the centre of the (orporate manage 
ment of a forward looking organisation and to participate in an 
established policy planning and analysis process One post is 
that of a team leader but all members of the unit are expected to 
be able to undertake important research and analysis with the 
mmimuni of supervision 

Knowledge of Local Government is desirable and skills relevar t 
to the thorough understanding of social policy are sought At 
least one new member of the unit should have a high level of 
numeracy 

Application forms returnable by 21st December 1973 and full 
details from 01 690 7666 (24 hour Ansafone service) quoting 
reference CE 317(1) and job title ur write (or call at) Personnel 

Divieion, Town Hall, Catford, London SE6 4RU. 


Assistant Designer (Furniture 
Design Section) 

£234&-£292B 
County HolL Kingston 

To work in the County Architects Department Dutios include develop 
ment to presentation stage of preliminary sketch designs preparation of 
furnishing schedules attendance at briefing meetings ario liaison with 
Architectural groups and County Supplies Departrrtent 

Applicants who should be M S I A and have appropriate professional 
experience should be local government officers serving in England 
(excluding Greater London) and Wales 

pleasant offices f>ve day week and excellent staff dinmy and social 
facilities Geneious relocation expenses in app ovad cases 

riosing date 5th January 1974 

Appileatlon form and furthor dotoUe from County ArcMtoct, R J. 
Aoh, ENp. Aroh., PRIBA, Surroy County Counoll, County NoN, 
KinptlonuponTIuimoelCTI 2D, Tol 01-8461060 out 266. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Policy Analysts 


The cily of Dundee, with u popul 
ation of 180,000, is the third 
largest cily in Scotland and the 
Corporation is currently under 
taking a major reorganisation of 
its services. 

A new Policy Analysis and Rvalua 
lion Unit is to be c.stablishcd in 
a Central Services Group, which 
also includes Personnel and 
Management Services. The Policy 
Analysis Unit will be responsible 
foi evaluating alternative strategies 
and recommending policies to the 
Management Team of officers and 
(\>uncil Committees. This process 
will include the: 

• Identification of community 
needs 

• Analysis of existing levels 
of service 


• Rvaluation of llic economic and 
social implications of alternative 
courses of action. 

The ideal candidates will probably 
be graduates aged 25-32 with 
drive and enthusiasm and have a 
creative mind and keen analytic 
ability. Experience of long range 
planning in a major industrial or 
commercial organisation could be 
an advantage. 

The salaries tor these posts will 
be in the range of £2,934 - £3,510. 
F^'urthcr details and application 
forms for these posts can be 
obtained from the Director of 
Administration, Cily Chambers. 
Dundee, DDl 3BY. to whom 
completed application forms 
should be returned not later than 
^ F-riday. December 14, 1973. 


City of 




Dundee 


EDUCATION & COURSES 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

dnd olhuf extorridl tfec)roes of tlie I ^ 

University ol london Specuillv : Sihm Mh>, 

ptep.iiHcl roiJrs(‘*', lor Ihf rr'fjor.'itioii ' 

of Stock Exchaiuies for Accountancy, . 

Ccunptiiiy SewrMaryship law Cost 

mg. Bankmci. Insiiranco Marketmq wntp tor 

GCE Also many thoroughly useful 

(non ox.irnl couises m Business Riwti i 

Sulijecis 

Write today for tJelLiils or ailvice, Arjivio'^ 

stating subjects m which uituicstmi Tt i 041 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept GP? St Alh.ins or r.ill .it | 

30 QueiMi Victoria Street I onrlon j Dvi^l 

EC4N4SX Tel 01 248 607^1 j ■■ . 

(EoundediniO) , 


THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

& BUSINESS STUDIES 

S|»>i Mhsed home Miirlv rruirvs .iviil.ibli' 
(or those jnd uthci Irtiainri (irnfcvjioo.il 

ICMA - ACCA- CIS 

Ai < hv f AC f 

Writt’ tor trr'f f’toywr th-- to 
riejii 31 I K€'i|Piit House Sti-worls 
Riwrt lomloi) SW8 40 J ITel 01 C72 
'I'M I) 

Dr ill l<i-(|fril Himsf .141 

Arjjvlf’ MtfPi M.tsqow Cj,: 81 W 
Tt-I 04 1 .>.’1 /‘H’hi 


Accredited tiy the Council foi the 
Accroditnliori of Ciiri<?spondonce 
Colleges 


Degree G.C.E. and 
Professional courses 

from Wolsey Hall (Accredited tiy 
CACC) the Oxford Correspondence 
College founded 1894. Direct con 
tact with your own qualified tutor 
in each .subject but in tfie comfort 
of your own h,>me 

free prosjiertus fmm The Principal 
W M M Milligan MBE TD. MA 
Dept CA I, 

Wolsey Hall 


I BUSINESS 

I 

I Give your Business 
a New Lease 

Your firoducts are right your sales 
are right but you need room to grow. 
We may be able to help you move, 
Give your life and your business an 
exciting future, for full miormation 
phone* 01 633 7494 <24 hour Ansa 
forie Service) or write to The 
Incfuslrial Centre EC/9,^A), GLC 
Valuation .md Estates Dopt , County 
Hall London SE1 7PB 


TRAVEL 


Schndulod jet flights Tokyn f 1 39.00 
I Sydney or Melbourne f 17? 00- 
! Consult Eurovista (Air Line Agents) 
I Tel 01-264 9392 


1 APPOINTMENTS 
WANTED _ 

Agricultural Economist 

I International consulting and advisory 
■ servicr; to governments develop 
I merit bankers firms and private 
' persons Dotrimines the economic, 

I financial and sociological merits of 
proposals for devf*loping and/or 
i itUensifyina farming and livestock 
I industnos Icn years' practical ex 
j periencc. Languages, and highest 
: ipforencos Enquiries care of Murray 
j Hutchins & Co. 50 Cornhill. 
i LONDON F C 3 and telex 886587 
j (Much London) 


I AMERICAN EAST WEST TRADE 
1 EXPERT - MBA (New York) and 
j B Com (London) and M.C.I T 
' Multilingual inci fluent Russian 
I and Polish ’ Port and shipping 
, expert with excellent international 
j trade experience presently ending 
I assignment in Europe offers expertise 
as Consultant or Manager with 
i access to highest decision making 
; level in all of East Europe ^ Write 
I Box 2658, The Ecrnomist. 


LONDON BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 

W'Funds and Multifunctional expert 
ence seeks business proposal/ 
mutuality, wiito Box No. 2662. 
The Economist 


Commonwealth 

Secretariat 

Ch/ef Project Officer in the V 

Commonwealth Fund for 
Technical Co-operation 

Applications arc invited for the post 
of Chief Project Officer in the 
Export Market Development Divi 
Sion of the Commonwealth Fund for 
Technical Co operation One of the 
Fund's Programmes is concerned 
with the provision of market research 
and other forms of technical assist- 4 , 
ance to Commonwealth developing f ' 
countries. 

The duties of the Chief Project 
Officer will generally be to assist 
the Director in the administration of 
the Programme He will, inter aim, 
assist the Director in initiating 
activities under this Programme 
m ascertaining the needs and 
priorities ol Commonwealth develop 
mg countries for as.sistance. and 
ensuring That the Programme 
responds rapidly to their requests. ^ 

The Ccandidate should have wide 
experience and intimate knowledge 
of licide promotion activities He 
should have a good general back 
ground in economics He should nave 
had experience of work in the com 
rnodilies field and/oi with national 

governments or international 

agencies in tfie Irade field Partici 
pation in confeienres of intornational 
organisations on trade and 

economic issues would also be 
desirable 

Salary would hr within the 
of {‘4.808 fb.604 per annum 
Applications giving full details of 
qualifications and experience should 
be sent to the Administration 

Officer (Personnel), Common 
wealth Secretariat, Marlborough 
House Pall Mall. London. SW1Y 
bHY so as to reach him by 
31 January 1974 


PERSONAL 


East and efficient typing service 
oPered to legal and other pro 
fessional concerns 01 597 1466. 


GOLD, silver, pewter, glass, engraved 
and gift-wrapped. Brochure for the 
complete gift service from CADEA^K 
LTD, (E), Chun, Farriham, Surr'ey 
CiU10 2J7 


Acquisitions For sale Europe* hotels 
buildings, land. manufactured' 
ceramic tiles, knitted sportswear, 
men's .shirts, soft drinks plasticised 
wiring wrapping paper: large minoi ity 
intere.st muttinational ceramic group 
patent auto accesbory automatic 
turn-on headlights darkness; etc 
Box 2661, The Economist, 25 
James's Street, London $W1. 


LECTURES _ 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture 
entitled "Influences in Educational 
Policy Making" will be delivered Liy 
Professor Maurice Kogan (Brunei) 

5 p.m. on 4 Decnmbnr at Queen 
Mary College, Mile End hoad. E 1 

ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT 
TICKET # 

Academic Registrar 


rt(rcd uh tt Ncwspa|XT Auihonscd bn Second Clais Mail, Post <Wicc Dent. OtiaMra Printed m England hy Ha/elK OITsei Lid., Slough. Cover and colour section litht^raphed by Taylowc I^wl- 
Maidenhead Piibiisluxi hv The Iconomist Ncwsjiaper L,td.. 25 Si James's Street. London SWl A IHG. Telephone 01-9TO 5155, Postage on this isaue. UK 8'p; OverHeaxSp. 






AOTC 

has the same 
re-assuring meaning 

in all European languages 



The Ehdhteasea,a £riendl)(he^>ful animal you 

should get to know 


If you manufacture, puichase, 
import or export equipment like 
pressure vessels, cranes, lifts or 
electrical equipment to or from 
Europe, there’s one language you 
should know: AOTC. 

AOTC stands for the Associated 
Offices I'cchnical Committee, a 
non-profit making organisation of 
neatly 70 years standing, made up 


of Britain's four leading inspe. fion 
companies. AO I'C provides 
engineering advisory services and 
helps to solve unusual problems. 

Its authority is widely recognised 
throughout the UK and Europe 
and there is simply no better 
impartial advice on design standards 
and inspection requirements. 

Don’t risk it: call AOTC. 


Associated Offices Technical Committee comprises: 

British Engine, Commercial Union, National Vulcan, Scottish Boiler. 

Write for brochure or call: 

(]hicf Engineer, Associated Offices Technical Eotnniittcc, 
Longridge House, Manchester M60 .iD'l'. 

Telephone 061-832 8622 




Our man in Brazil 
helped a medical 
center get just what 
the doctor otdered* 

When a leading Brazilian physician 
visited the United States, he purchased 
a medical linear accelerator for cancer 
treatment in his sSao Paulo clinic. 

Bank of America arranged the medium- 
term financing. Our man-on-the-spot* 
in Brazil took it from there. In coop¬ 
eration with Banco International S.A., 
our affiliate in Brazil, he made all 
the other arrangements. He insured 
speedy delivery of the accelerator 
with prompt handling of all import 
documents. 

And the doctor was so pleased with 
the whole operation, that negotiations 
are now underway for the purchase ^ 
of additional equipment. 

Our man in Brazil arranges import/ 
export financing for many kinds of 
products besides medical equipment. 
And he*s just one man among many. 

We have a man-on-the-spot just about 
anywhere in the world who can help 
your products go to the people and 
places that want them most. With the 
least amount of effort on your part. 

Whether you’re looking for new 
markets or old, on an international or 
multinational scale, talk to our man in 
your part of the world. He could be 
just what the doctor ordered for you, too. 


BANKof AMERICA 




Man-on-thc-spot* service worldwide 
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President Ford? 

The induction of Vice President 
Gerald Ford ends the Agne>v 
affair and could soon help to 
end the Nixon one. The pro 
cesses ol Amencan government 
arc now moving steadily to 
wards a resolution of the 
Watergate crisis early next year, 
page 13. 1he painful questions 
raised bv impeachment, page 
54. 



In trouble again 

Mr Whitciaw's first duty as 
the new employment secretary 
IS to get some flexibility into the 
Government's bargaining with 
the miners. What he might be 
wise to say—although they 
will certainly not find him a 
sofi touch, page 14. 

Next week could bring a 
major economic crisis if the 
November trade figures, the 
miners' deliberations and the 
petrol supply all take an ugly 
turn. But Mr Barber must not 
allow others' panic to push him 
into the wrong, deflationaiy 
policy, page 15. Mr Walker is 
right to go on turning a deaf 
ear to the excited cries for 
petrol rationing as long as he 
can; if things get worse he 
should make the coupons 
transferable, page 17. 

The London stock exchange, 


the scene of the wildest panic 
and rumours, plunged 12 
points on I hursday at the end 
of the worst week it had known 
Wall Street kept on falling too, 
page 111 

Many of the British spent 
the week queueing for petrol, 
page 77, while the tankers 
queued off the European ports 
to unload the oil that thev had 
picked up much as if nothing 
had happened, pages 78,83,87 
Bunkering oil, however, is no’s 
alaimingl> scarce, so that trade 
generally is threatened page 8^ 
There were no queues in 
France. Gciinam tir Ilalv 
but things are beginning to look 
bad m Japan, pages 84, 87 
The Dutch arc being looked 
aftci and aren't as cross as 
they had to be for public um 
sumption, page 59 

In America there's a new man, 
with new powers, to try to deal 
decisively with the oil .shortage, 
page 53. 

What do the Arabs want 
people to do to get their oil back, 
anyway*^ Their rules could be 
bending a bit, page 29 The 
high oil pnees that the Arabs 
are imposing have particularly 
hit the developing countries of 
the third world, page 80 



To hell with it 

In Its protest vote for anti-tax, 
anti defence, anti government 
Mogens Glistrup. Denmark's 
election has shown the sort of 
thmg Europe's voters can throw 
up nowadays, page 18. 


Hello, Jupiter 

The achievement of Pioneer 10 
260m miles from earth is 
impressive, but there is still 
much to be said for men in 
space when they can get there, 
even in old Skylab, page 20. 
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Letters 


Into the dark? 

Sir "Our present discontents reveal that 
Great Britain is on the threshold of a 
constitutional crisis far more serious than 
any of President Nixon’s constitutional 
peccadillos; that, in short, the British people 
are becoming ungovernable. If he were alive 
today no doubt Edmund Burke would 
describe the problems as follows. 

Our parliamentary democratic system 
depends upon the complete acceptance of 
several stages of activity. The people, in 
secret ballot, vote a political party to power, 
fhey send their representatives to Parlia 
mcni, and it is to the people's repre.sentatives 
in Parliament that the Government of the 
majority party is answerable and upon their 
coniidencc that it depends. 11' the people do 
not like what that party has done in govern¬ 
ment they can vote it out of power at the 
next election; if they like it, they can vote it 
to further power. But between elections— 
and this is the central hub of the parlia 
mentary democratic .system- it is to the 
repre.senlativcs in Parliament that the 
Government is answerable and to no one 
else. If Parliament says that the Government 
can do such and such a thing - then that is 
the law o^‘ the land until the same or 
another government changes it, w'ith par 
liamentary approval. 

Today - and it is mealy-mouthed not to 
admit this - some small but close knit 
sections of the British people have decided 
to refuse to accept this system any longer 
and they arc receiving the tacit support of 
one of the major political parties which 
alternate in providing the government of 
the day. This is not a question of pounds 
per week, or hours per shift, or holidays 
per year. If 2tK),(X)0 men, no matter whether 
they arc miners or bank offtcials, railway 
men or production engineers, decide to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Government 
of the country in such a way as to ensure 
that their demands can only be met by 
transgression of the laws and ordnances 
which the democi atically elected repre 
seniatives of the people have in the 
fulfilment of their responsibilities decreed - 
they are demanding that the laws shall be 
broken and, more important, they arc 
asserting that they have a better right to 
decide how the country should be governed 
than the people themselves through their 
elected representatives. 

The long term implications of this are 
very serious indeed and it is essential that 
everyone in this country should understand 
them. Voting at parliamentary' elections 
could become meaningless. The Government 
of tlj^;^untry, of whatever party, has to 
ts^yp^d's-eyc view of all problems and 
try tfiem for the good of the 

countt^B a whole. But if, between elections, 
indiviemiH'sectors are going to succeed in 


, .lU 

iforcing the Government to take actions 
which are harmful to the long-term interests 
of the nation and its people, a form of 
anarchy will soon be reached which can 
invite the kind of dictatorship feared in a 
recent speech by that doughty successor 
to Edmund Burke as a representative of the 
people of Bristol, Mr Wedgwood Benn. 

No change in the basic rules of a game 
can be made without the game becoming a 
difTcrent one altogether, and in this very, 
very serious game of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy wc cannot afford to change the rules. 
Not just this Government and every future 
government, but the country as a whole, will 
suffer if one or two small sectors of the 
people force the rules to be changed. Some¬ 
thing far more important than the policies 
of an individual government is at stake.— 
Yours faithfully, 

London, SWl Philip F. Nind 

Sir In many articles over the past few years 
you have suggested that strikers should be on 
a two-way option, with a possible loss as a 
result of the strike as well as a possible gain. 
Up until recently it has always seemed tome 
that this was not a practical suggestion, in the 
sense of actually reducing the ofl'er once it 
had been made. 

I suggest, however, that stage three and 
possibly stage four controls provide the 
opportunity to do this, by starting from the 
other end. If companies were authorised 
to pay an additional percentage increase for 
stated periods of strike* free working (a strike 
being defined here to cover all forms of dis¬ 
ruptive industrial action) this would offer 
a carrot to the non-striker, and if not a stick 
at least the loss of a carrot to the striker. 

For example, if stage three rules were 
modified to say that management could pay 
an additional j per cent wage increase for 
each three months free of strike action and 
perhaps an additional \ per cent on top of 
that for each consecutive 12 months, this, 
it seems to me, would be a real incentive to 
negotiate before striking. It could also be 
made retroactive for 2-3 years so that certain 
people could obtain a large one-shot benefit 
for their good behaviour in difficult times. 

While 1 appreciate that the detailed im¬ 
plementation of these proposals wants much 
greater thought, I suggest the idea could be 
justified on several grounds: 

(a) Moral. We really should not allow our¬ 
selves to be in a position where only the 
bully benefits. 

(b) Productivity. Strike-free working is a form 
of productivity and should be acknowledged 
as such. 

(c) The removal of a justified grievance from 
groups such as the electrical TOwer engineers, 
who feel that they have suffered in the past 
from their lack of militancy and are there¬ 
fore now feeling more militant. 

(d) If the units used for definition purpose 
are small enough, a personal gain or loss to 
the individual worker which he can influence. 
It may be too late to implement this proposal 
in stage three, but if so it could still be suitable 
for any future stage four.—Yours faithfully. 
Little Chalfonu Bucks. T. H. Donaldson 

Sir—T he miners are supporting thetr wage 
claim with the fact that there is a shortage 
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of miners. This is an excellent reason for a 
wage increase and I wish the miners every 
success. It is nothing more than the apply¬ 
ing of the law of supply and demand to 
wages—a long overdue development. 

But to advocate wage increases for trades 
where there is a shortage of manpower is 
s>^nonymous with advocating a wage stand¬ 
still or at least a relatively small wage in¬ 
crease for trades where there is no such 
shortage. Thus, can we count upon the 
support of the miners in preventing wage 
increases' in the latter circumstanced? Will 
the National Union of Mineworkers supply 
blacklegs next time the dockers or printing 
workers put in for a rise? If not, the result¬ 
ing inflation will wipe out the miners’ own 
wage increase and the shortage of miners 
will persist.—Yours faithfully, 

R. S. Musgrave 
Framwellgat^Jj^oon Durham 

OH and Israel 

Sir —“If Japan is seriously hurt, the reper¬ 
cussions will be far and wide’', you stale in 
your article “Should Japan panic?” (Novem¬ 
ber 24th). The possible worse repercussion 
to Japan and the rest of the world community 
has not, to my knowledge, received any 
recognition at all. 1 refer to die political effect 
upon the Japanese public of the plight in 
which their country's dependence upon oil 
may result. To put it as bluntly as I can, 
Japan's democracy may be undermined by 
the actions of the Arabs and an authoritarian 
government once again be in power in this 
major industrial power. It is not something 
which any rational person will contemplate 
with anything but the gravest misgivings. 

T am somewhat incredulous that this 
distinct possibility-—the supplanting of 
Japan’s democracy by an authoritarian 
government -has not given rise to a consider¬ 
able outcry by many national leaders. It is 
one thing for the Arabs to war against Israel; 
it is another thing to, in effect, war against 
innocent third parties. Surely the forum of the 
United Nations ought to be used to point out 
this possible terrible consequence—and to 
prevent it, if possible.—Yours faithfully, 
Emerson, NJ George F. Ackhrman 

Sir—M r Pattison’s letter (November 24lh) 
makes a number of errors. The Zionists did 
not “take” land, they bought it. The state 
of Israel, its legality unchallengeable, is 
recognised as commanding sovereignty over 
those territories enclosed by the 1949 armis 
tice lines, and they cannot be regarded as 
occupied Arab lands except by those who will 
the destruction of Israel by those to whom 
international law has no meaning. 

The odious slander that Israel is a 
socialist state is based on the nonsensical 
notion that the Jews are a race; a notion that 
is laughed oot of court by all academic 
authorities (even Hitler regarded them as a 
mixture of races) and would be by Mr 
Pattison himself were he to walk down any 
street of any Israeli town. 

That the Israeli Arabs are second-class 
dtizens is again a statement of ignorance, 
as they have a flrst-class vote—to vote, if 
they so wish, for specifically Arab parties, 
as some do—and because Arabic is an 
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official language. As for those Arabs livihg 
in the occupied territories, their behaviour 
during the Yom Kippur war was hardly 
illustrauvc of a population living under the 
yoke of a colonialist oppression. 

Concerning the argument that Israeli 
“expansionism” must be necessary because 
of large scale immigration, I would simply 
refer Mr Patlison to Dr Wci^inann’s 
famous remark to Lord Peel. 

Finally, the principle Nato is supposed 
to safeguard (Ui use Mr Pattison's phrase), 
as I had always imagined, was the defence 
of democracy against, specifically. Russian 
or Russian inspired aggression, and this, 
rcficclion, was precisely the predicament 
of Israel in the latest war when, ironically, 
it overcame forces equal to the combined 
strength of Nato. 

It is important for people such as Mr 
Patlison to realise what the reason is for these 
wars. Simply, that the rise of Arab national 
ism coincided with the rise of Jewish 
nationalism, and under these circumstances 
what is right or wrong has no significance, 
for the very existence of the people is a sulTi- 
cient justification for their cause. It is the 
refusal fo recognise this, and the failure to 
realise the consequences of a total victory 
by the Arab armies, that lie at the heart of 
these conflicts. - Yours faithfully, 

Goititif^cn, Germany PiiiupRoshN 

Sir 1 find your cover of November lOth 
racist and in bad taste. I do not question your 
right blindly to support z.ionist adventurism 
in the Middle Fast. But presenting the British 
Prime Minister as a converted Arab is an 
insult to the intelligence of your readers. 

Representing as you do the interests of 
Rothschilds and other robber barons, vou 
cannot sympathise with the victims of racism 
and colonial exploitation by the western 
nations, be it in Chile, Angola, Mozambique 
or Palestine. 

So king as Britannia ruled the waves and 
America and tnher colonial powers controlled 
the third world, civilisation was safe for you. 
Now you arc obvioush concerned why ‘"a 
few Bedouins” are going to sit over the oil, 
not in Alaska or Texas, but in their own 
countries, while I'urope and America are 
obliged to dim ihcii lights. It is loo bad for 
the imperialists that the resources of the third 
world will no longer be allowed to be exploited 
to keep America beautiful and Eturope corn 
fori able. It rmisi be very annoying to people 
like yourself liiat there cannot be a repeat 
of IQ56 in 1973, in spile of the presence of a 
Frankenstein monster in the Middle Fast 
which continues U> be pampered b\ the 
United States and western imperialism and 
may one day be the cause of a third w'orld 
war. 

1 am sanguine your weekly will never 
publish this letter as it will obviously be 
againsi the wishes of those who through 
skilful use of emotion and money have 
paralysed die conscience of the Christian 
w'cst. —Yours faithfully. 

Mnrurval S. M. Nasi-kk 

C.. Patlison suggests (Letters, 
Nd|||)|QppK^;.<24 the argument between 
the, States and the Soviet Union is 

about freedogj and justice; and the United 


States is, indeed, “broadly right”. This 
seems to me to hold as good for the Middle 
East as for other parts of the world. If Israel 
is contrasted with its principal active foes 
at this time—Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, South Yemen and Soviet 
Russia—the following differences are readily 
observable; 

1. Democracy. Israel is a full, western- 
style democracy, with all adults entitled to 
vole for a virtually unlimited range of poli¬ 
tical and religious parties (including both 
Icninist and inaoist communists at present). 
The Arab foe-states, like their patron, St>viet 
Russia, are all single-party dictatorships, 
though their ideologies differ. 

2. Minority rights. In “metropolitan” 
Israel, there is a large minority population: 
Christian and Moslem Arabs constitute more 
than 10 per cent of the population, and there 
arc important minorities of Dr use and of non- 
Arab Christians. All enjoy equal rights under 
the law, with only one exception: Arabs are 
not subject to conscription for the armed 
services. All these minorities appear to have 
prospered, and have enjoyed full employ¬ 
ment for some years. By contrast, Russia and 
all the Arab foe slates have recently pursued 
policies of harassment towards at least some 
of their minorities. Jews have suffered in all, 
of course, Kurds in Iraq, Druse in Syria, and 
so on. 

3. Deployment of wealth. The wealthier 
foe-states (notably Saudi Arabia, Libya and, 
to a lesser extent. Iraq) have shown very 
little inclination to aid even their Arab 
brothers, save by the provision of troops and 
armaments; nor have they offered a much 
needed home to refugees, even where their 
territories are notably under populated. 
Israel, perpetually under attack and with only 
desert to exploit, has absorbed three-quarters 
of a million refugees in the past 25 years, 
more than half of tlicm from predominantly 
Arab countries. Despite enormous domestic 
problems and a dearth of mineral wealth, 
it has offered extensive aid and guidance to 
less privileged states, especially in black 
Africa; and has pioneered technological ad¬ 
vances which could piove invaluable through¬ 
out the third world, not least among its Arab 
neighbours. Is it hopelessly starry eyed to 
believe that, in the long term, Israeli agricul 
tural technology has more to offer the under¬ 
developed world than Russian, American, 
British or French armaments?—Yours 
faithfully. 

London, /Vli 7 7 V. Di-nis V andi KvifUDE 

Sir —While 1 do not agree with every word 
in the letters of Mr G. Patlison and Mr 
A, F. Stobart (November 24th), it was a 
relief to find that there arc others who 
question your extraordinarily simplistic 
series of editorials (Israelis and Americans 
gcHidics; Arabs and Russians baddies; 
Furopcans baddies, except Holland and 
Portugal). 

Before denouncing British poiidy as 
totally opportunistic it would be well to 
reflect that Britain has followed, in its own 
strange way. a moderately pro Arab policy 
for far longer than the state of Israel has 
existed. 

It is not wrong for the United States to 
support Israel though one wishes that support 


had been more skilfully exerted. It is, how¬ 
ever, going too far to demand that Britain 
should follow the same line (the product of 
internal American politics) on the basis that 
if we don't the whole Nato alliance is at risk. 
Sir, if the price of Nato is to support America 
at all costs then the sooner Europe girds 
itself for its own defence the better. 1 do not, 
however, believe this for a moment (America 
has invested too heavily in Western Europe 
for that), though if this fracas results in some 
further assumption of defence costs by 
Europe 1 would welcome it.—Yours faith¬ 
fully. 

Oxted, Surreys R. H. H. K hnoa i .l 

Sir—N ow that the energy crisis has arrived, 
is it not time for the western world to cease 
internal recriminations and external grovel¬ 
ling and to unite in a crash programme to 
maximise energy self-sufficiency as soon as 
possible? As you rightly say (December 1st), 
the response should be expansionary and 
international. While the United States might 
have every reason to reinforce the squeeze 
on the economies of Europe and Japan, Dr 
Kissinger should now be working on a new 
Marshall plan for energy exploration, diver¬ 
sification and expansion within the OECD 
area. 

Within the United Kingdom, the Govern¬ 
ment should act with more purpose by 
creating an imaginative and integrated pro¬ 
gramme to deal with the pay, price and invest 
ment structure of the energy sector as a whole 
over the next three years. The resources ear¬ 
marked for the Channel tunnel and Maplin 
should be diverted to the energy sector and 
surplus countries, such as Japan and 
Germany, should be offered a share in this 
new programme. Within this new framework, 
the objective should be strike free long-term 
pay contracts for the energy sector. The 
miners and electricity workers could then 
return to work in the forefront of this new 
national programme to beat back recession 
and maintain full employment.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, 

London, IVW3 H. J. MacMoolson 


Nuclear accidents 

Sir —Our attention has been drawn to your 
article “Just a few, routine nuclear acci¬ 
dents" (October 6th). W'ithout disputing the 
fact that accidents do occur in this and all 
other industries, we must take strong excep¬ 
tion to your uncritical acceptance of the 
charges by Dr Ernest Sternglass. Despite 
an energetic and. no doubt, sincere cam¬ 
paign over many years to link radiation 
emissions from nuclear power plants to 
increased infant mort^iiy rates, not one of 
Dr Sternglass's assertions has l>een verified, 
much less accepted, by his scientific peers. 

In the case you referred to -the Stern- 
glass charges centering on the Shippingport 
nuclear plant—no official report has yel 
been filed by tlic panel of experts ap{K)inted 
by the Pennsylvania governor to weigh the 
allegations. Unofficially, however, it appears 
that the panel’s conclusion will be that, 
while Dr Sternglass’s allegations are baseless, 
it would be prudent to strengthen radiation 
monitoring procedures aiound all nuclear 
plants. 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


CEMENTATION OVERSEAS 
CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 

PROJECT 
MANAGERS 

MAJOR BUILDING AND CIVIL 
ENGINEERING CONTRACTS 

FAR EAST AND MIDDLE EAST 

Cementation leguiie expenenced Project Manaiters to take full charttc 
of a major building project in the Far hast and a civil engineering 
project in the Middle East 

They are looking for men capable of taking lull control of ihc local 
organisatamc in all administrative and icchnual respects Each 
conn act viill be stafled h> a full team of spccnaiised European 
supervisors, employing local tradesmen for the execution of the 
works Preference will be given to men whose basic training has been 
in civil cnginccnng or building surveying 

The appointments will be for the duration of the contracts which are 
between 2 and 3 years Attractive salaries, taking kH:Bl income taxes 
where payable into account, will be paid with generous bonus 
Married accommodation will be provided with peruxlic U K imd local 
leave, medical expenses and othci fringe benefits 
Applications stating age and experience should be addressed to 


THE PERSONNEL MANAGER 

CEMENTATION OVERSEAS 
CONSTRUCTION LIMITED. 

681 MITCHAM ROAD 
CROYDON CRQ 3AP 


UNION D'ASSUREURS DES 
CREDITS INTERNATIONAUX 
(BERNE UNION) 


The Union, the international association of export 
credit insurance agencies, wishes to appoint a new 
Secretary-General to replace the present Secretary- 
General. who is retiring. The appointment is being 
made at a time when the scope of the Union and of 
the post are expanding 

The successful applicant should be at least forty with 
experience in export credit insurance and/or finance 
or international trade. The secretariat, which is small, 
is located in Paris. For this reason and because of the 
nature of the work, he will need to be bilingual in 
English and French. Knowledge of other languages 
would be useful. 

The salary will be settled by mutual agreement in 
accordance with qualifications, experience and present 
salary. 

Applicants should write to the offices of the Union, 
31 rue de B^ssano. 75008 Paris. France. 


BANKER 
South East Asia 


A leading London Merchant Bank seeks an 
experienced Banker to found and build up an 
asset financing operation in the Pacific basin. 

The suitable applicant will be based in Hong 
Kong, must be a self-starter and should have 
credit assessment experience, preferably in the 
area. The right track record is more important 
than age. 

Salary will be generous, ancillary benefits normal, 
and an attractive dealing account and share option 
scheme will be made available. 

Applications to Mr D. A. Keown-Boyd, 

Edward Bates & Sons Limited, 
Cunard House, 

88 Leadenhail Street, 

London E93A 30 R. 


Sett tor M(ttt ittjetnett t 
CoHuttifa iff ft-Singapore 
£9,000pa 

“W \r\co Waterhousi* & (\> rt*q[UiP<‘ accounting consul 
J ^ taiits to live and work in Singapore, one of the 
world*.s most rnpuily developing ec’onomies. These 
are senior positions and will involve a wide variety of 
stimulating work a.ssiRnmentH extending into many 
areas of general manugement, reixirlinK at board oi clue/ 
executive level. There will be some travel to Malaysia anil 
other parts of South East Asia, 

The prime requirements are a minimum of thr(*e years’ 
consulting experience and u recognised accounting 
qualification. Those with the aptiluile to work closely 
with Asian colleagues and clients will find these oiienings 
particularly satisfying. 

Remuneration will be in the region of £9,0(X} p a , includ 
ing subsidised housing. Other fringe benefits are provided 
including family allowances where appropriate. The 
initial contract will be for 18 months and will include 2 
weeks local leave 2 months home leave on full salary will 
begiven at the end of the contract. 

" I Candidates are invited to submit brief details 
T3 in the first instance, showing how they meet 
A T the above requirements, to Price Waterhouse 
^YY Associates, 31/41 Worship Street, London 
I EC2A 2HD, quoting reference MCS/3378. 
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With respect to nuclear accidents in 
general, we should like to note that never 
m the 20 year history of the American 
civilian nuclear programme has any member 
of the public been killed or injured by over¬ 
exposure to radiation. We do not share in 
the least your assumption that disastrous 
nuclear plant accidents are inevitable.— 
Yours faithfully. 

New York Cari Walske 

President, Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc. 


Hotel fires 

Sir —In what I now regard as my days of 
innocence in the Colonial Administrative 
Service, I was brought up to regard as 
elementary the avoidance of new laws, rules 
or regulations without providing adequately 
for the enforcement of them. Therefore, I 
strongly support Mr Neil Cowan (Letters, 
November 24th) in drawing attention to 
Government failure to provide means of 
enforcement of legislation concerning hotels' 
safety, f suspect that this failure applies in 
many other aspects of safety legislation, eg, 
the Offices, Shops and Railway Premises Act. 
It is worse than futile to introduce new legis¬ 
lation without providing adequate means of 
enforcement and if legislators do not ensure 
that such means are provided before 
approving any new legislation, they too are 
failing in their duty. 

There have recently been published by 
the Department of Employment “Proposals 
for a Safety and Health at Work Bill" en¬ 
visaging early enactment of comprehensive 
new safety legislation which will bring under 
statutory control almost all aspects of safety 
in many organisations not now so controlled, 
eg, universities. I notice that it is proposed, 
once again, to give local authorities the major 
share of enforcement. There is little or no 
indication of how they are to do it, still less of 
how enforcement costs are to be financed. 
Not only is it a sham to pass such legislation 
without proper provision for enforcement, 
it is positively dangerous because of the false 


EIU Quarterly EooDomic Review Service 

Former French 
Equatorial Africa, 
Camcroun 
and Madagascar 

As Francc*s economic grip on this 
area weakens, everywhere new 
ventures and new partners are 
looked for. The latest review 
analyses these developments. 

Annual subscription to one review (4 issues and 
Annual Supplement) is £16 tU8$40). Airmail 
postage £2 (US$5). Single copies £4.60 (US$12), 
payment with order please. 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 Si Jamss's Plans, 8W1A INT 



sense of security introduced and because 
such enforcement as there is, or will be, 
cannot fail to be haphazard or capricious. 
The law is thus brought into contempt and 
the exiguous enforcement staff are subjected 
not only to frustration, but also to a most 
unfair temptation to corruption in exercising 
the undesirably wide choice of who should 
be inspected and/or prosecuted if they are in 
breach of the law. --Yours faithfully, 
Bromsgrove, Wares, C.P. Thompson 


Museum charges 

Sir —Is it not ironic that whilst the Govern¬ 
ment condemns and resists financial black¬ 
mail by some trade unions it is at the same 
time unashamedly resorting to precisely 
these tactics to force museum trustees to 
levy admission charges?—Yours faithfully, 
London, SWJ Hugh Legoatt 


Bangladesh 

Sir —Sir Robert Jackson (Letters, November 
3rd) raises a question of increasing impor¬ 
tance in the poor two-thirds of the world: 
just how much food does it take to keep 
someone alive? Sir Robert observes, “it has 
generally been accepted by all international 
experts that an average of 15 ounces I of 
grain I per day was a reasonable figure for 
consumption and some placed the minimum 
higher”. 

Few would dispute this. Indeed, the 
government of Bangladesh has established 
15.5 ounces as the minimum per capita per 
day consumption requirement in its annual 
1973 74 plan. But Bangladesh, with its very 
limited foreign exchange reserves, is faced 
with the hard choice of spending for food 
imports or the ferti1i.ser, insecticide and 
irngation equipment required if it is to grow 
more. The greatest need is obviously to in¬ 
crease domestic food production; the pro¬ 
ductivity of Bangladesh's subsistence agri¬ 
culture is very low and its annual gro^ 
rate of 2.5 per cent a year lags behind 
population growth, estimated at more than 3 
per cent. Gewernment sources say Bangla¬ 
desh needs 375,000 more tons of food 
grains each year just to keep up with popu¬ 
lation growth. Yet most international agri¬ 
cultural experts agree that if the Bengali 
peasantry is supplied with adequate fertiliser, 
insecticide and fresh water a ^tential exists 
for doubling rice output within a decade or 
two. This would be more than enough to 
feed the projected population. 

Hence the real question facing Bangla¬ 
desh's leaders is not what is the desirable 
per capita per day consumption but what 
IS the absolute mmimum r^uired for the 
population to survive while maximum re¬ 
sources are channelled into modernising 
agriculture and increasing domestic food 
production. A Ford Foundation-funded 
study published this year, “Disaster in 
Bangladesh”, edited by Dr Lincoln Chen, 
examined a wide spectrum of medical 
problems in Bangladesh^ including nutrition, 
and reported that by most international^ 
accept^ standards a sizeable proportion of 
the 75m East Bengalis would facing star¬ 
vation. While the average rural peasant was 
eating 537 grams of cereal per day, the 


average dty dweller was consuming only 
364 grams, or less than 13 ounces. Nutrition 
experts in New Delhi also point out that 
India used the 13-ounce figure during the 
195()s and that its Rajasthan state has been 
using 13 ounces as the daily minimum re¬ 
quirement during its periods of famine in 
recent years. The general consensus among 
economists, both Bengali and foreign, in 
Dacca this fall was that the Bangladesh 
government would have been wiser to use 
the lower 13-ounce figure since the political 
and economic consequences of tearing 
funds away from ^ricuitural investment to 
import food are likely to be much greater 
than those resulting from the urban popula¬ 
tion’s having to get along on the inadequate 
diet it has long been accustomed to.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Katmandu Richard C ritchfield 


Japan 

Sir —Your leader “Wedding bells” (Novem¬ 
ber ] 7th) describes Japan as a constitutional 
monarchy and employs this reasoning to 
explain the lack of dominant political leader¬ 
ship in postwar Japanese society. 1 question 
both the initial premise and the explanation 
drawn from it. 

The constitution demanded by McArthur 
and promulgated by the Japanese diet in 
October, 1946, stated that “sovereignty 
rested not with the emperor but with the 
people of Japan"; and the Japanese diet 
became “the highest organ of the state” 
(Richard Storry, “A History Of Modem 
Japan", 1960). This description of the diet 
has led a growing number of constitutional 
lawyers here to argue that Japan is thus a 
dc facto republic. The day-to-day duties of 
the emperor do not include the appointment 
of ambassadors or the ^xation of the seal 
of royal assent. The emperor has no pre¬ 
scriptive right to see state papers and 
cannot dissolve the diet nor appoint a prime 
minister, although consultation and attes¬ 
tation were written into the constitution 
to lessen the trauma of total defeat faced 
by Japan in 1945, and to prevent the dis¬ 
integration of Japanese society through 
rur^ revolution as predicted by Talcott 
Parsons in “Japan’s Prospect”, published 
in 1946. 

The lack of the emergence of a 
“dangerously prestigious” leader within 
the r^ing Uberal Democratic party is not 
a result of the retention of an im]xrtal 
figurehead but rather stems from the highly 
complex system of patronage inevitable in 
an environment in which the ruling party 
and business interests are virtually one and 
the same. I'he purpose of government in 
Japan in the postwar period has been not 
to lead but to govern; what has been re¬ 
quired of Japanese politicians has been the 
ability to co-ordinate and promote the 
interests of the neo-zaibatsu rather than to 
embark upon programmes to further the 
health and welfare of the majority of the 
electorate. This ‘^hnical” expertise hardly 
demands the charisma required by those 
who truly attempt to lead.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Tokyo S. G. Hartley 





1 he whole box of tricks weighs less than 191b And by means of a simple adaptor, you can show 

So one man can carry and operate it Without all this on an ordinary full sized television 


spending a month with the manual first 

iTyou can press a button, you’re an expert 


ALLTHINGSTOALLMEN. 

In the short time the Video Rover has been available 


TO GIVE YOU A aEAREK PICTURE. 

The Video Rover uses a new high density Sony ’fi" 
video tape Together witn an advanced design precision 
head it gives you a high resolution of over 300 lines 

Which means you get a sharp stable, vivid picture 
that's practically gram free Something no othei comparable 
video unit can match) 

FROM NEAR OR FAR. 

The hand held camera sports a fl 8 zoom lens 
that can travel from 12 5mm wide angle to 75mm telephoto 
This enables you to shoot crystal clear close ups as well 
as highly detailed longshots 

Above the lens is a micropfione which can offer 
you a high frequency response plus omni directional 


in Amenca, its been used by people from all walks of life 
Industry has employed it from the boardroom to the 
factory floor Doctors have used it to help diagnose 
circulatory diseases And used as a teaching aid it has 
dramatically reduced the number of school dropouts 
We could go on all day 
Quotirigfrom insurance real estate ueepsea 
exploration aviation advertising crime prevention tire 
fighting and many other fields 

If youd like to know more about the Video Rover 
and the rest of ttie new Sony AV range till ii i ttic c ou[)on 



KKomn ti (It I (U 
m lij(j II VAI 


[T I f 


loSofty UK LmiiUd Commfrt j 


If Div 


characteristics In other words its a very good microphone 
And besides recordi ng both sound and vision . 
simultaneously, you can dub on extra sound or commentary 
at a later date 

INSTANTREPUK STOPTHE ACTION. 

Lift the eye piece on the camera, and the electronic 
viewfinder b^ormes a built-in playback screen 
Push a switch, and you can immediately run 
IhroL^ the matenal you've lust recorded 


Pyrene Hou^ie Sunbijn/C to Miiiburytjr Ihii Mil fx 
Telephone Sunburyrnir mu 8 < VI 

Pledge oifl nu irif^rn atitn ; H r > V Jf fu v r j 1 1 
the full Soi y AV rdnpt 

Name___ __ 

Company__ __ 

Adclre's___ 


Tlie Sony Video RoveR 
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Built to any specification for tenant holding O.M 


Richard Ellis Chartered Surveyors 

6/10 Bruton Street, London W1X 8DU Telephone:01-4997151 
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Men of property^ 

Corob ore old-established professional 
properly developers and investors. 

The name Corob is synonymous with 
the best in property. 

What Corob develop they retain. 

What Corob retain they maintain to the 
highest standard. 

Corob have sympathy for the past, 
respect for the present and confidence 
in the future. 

Working with Corob is a pleasure. 

And profitable. 

Call Corob, men of property. 



Corob Inter-City Properties Ltd., 

7 Hill Street, London WIX 7FB. Tel: 01-4994301 




The Concorde supersonic airliner 


British Aircraft Corporation is in the very vanguard of progress in civil and military aviation, guided weapons and in Europe’s key Space 
projects. Concorde - with Aerospatiale France - will halve the world in size. Europlane QTOL - with MBB of Germany, Saab-Scania of 
Sweden and CASA of Spain - will bring the boon of quiet take-off and landing to the world’s airports. One-Eleven 475 brings mainline 
jet services to the small fields. Jaguar- with Dassault/Breguet-is the most cost-effective tactical support aircraft in service or production 
today. MRCA - with MBB and Aeritalia - Is Europe's most important military aircraft. Strlkemaster has been chosen by nine nations 
for ground attack and training. Rapier has revolutionised missile defence against treetop aircraft attacks. Swingfire has changed the 
balance of power in defence against armoured attacks. The new surface-to-air Seawolf and air-to-surface helicopter-borne Sea Skua 
systems continue this leadership in missile engineering. And BAG .has leadership, too. in many Space and satellite projects. 

4 ^ 

BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORFORATION 

100 PALL MALL LONDON SW1 
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President Ford? 

With the induction of Mr Gerald Ford as Vice President forward, and a man in the habit of seeking and taking 
taking place ceremonially on Thursday, the American advice. They found that Mr Ford met those requirements, 
system of government has repaired the lesser disaster None of this supports any notion that the political 
of this calamitous political year, the disaster of Mr Spiro institutions of the United States have suffered i^eparable 
Agnew. The greater disaster, the Nixon one, awaits repair damage from Mr Nixon's abuse of them. As is natural, 
stiU, but the system has now put itself in a position to of course, a lot of Americans do feel disillusioned. Tire 
deal with that one, too. Louis Harris polling organisation, which did an opinion 

The framers of the constitution can hardly be sampling for a Senate sub-committee starting in August, 
blamed for having failed to anticipate anything so far- found a marked decline in respect for public institutions, 
fetched as a Vice President being removed for bribe The numbers declaring themselves worried about 
taking just when the legitimacy of the President himself integrity in government rose from 5 per cent in May, 
was b^g authoritatively questioned. So it was left to 1972, to 43 per cent. Questions designed to elicit dis 
today’s politicians to cope. They have coped thoroughly enchantment got a response of 55 per cent, compared 
—the investigation of Mr Ford has been minute—and with 29 per cent in 1966. Three out of four, asked what 
promptly, and in the end the new Vice President has had subject they would bring up if they had a private chat 
more impressive support than he can have expected with President Nixon, answered: “Watergate", 
back in mid-October. Mr Ford now is also a decidedly 
more important man than Mr Nixon can have expected. A cornered leader 
What nobody knew when Mr Nixon picked Mr Ford Just now there are plentiful sources of economic 
was that the President was preparing his stroke against apprehension and political disillusionment to explain the 
the Watergate special prosecutor, Cox, eight days onset of the winter of discontents. More to the point is, 
later. The dismissal of Mr Cox backfired, and from that how is it all going to look in the spring? President Nixon 
moment Mr Nixon faced a threat of impeachment in- is in a comer and is behaving like a man in a comer. The 
comparably more substantial than it had been. As the rest of the establishment, however, appears to be alive, 

E oliticians took in the implications of what had kicking, conscious of—and very likely ^ual to—its 
appened, a consensus emerged between the two responsibilities, and if those rcspon.sibilities include 
parties in Congress that a Republican Vice President making provision for the proper conduct of the executive 
must quickly be interposed in the line of succession branch between now and the election of 1976, as they 
between the President and the Democratic Speaker seem to do, that too will be attended to. 
of the House, Mr Carl Albert. Only so, with the threat How the executive issue will indeed be settled is a 
of a straggle between the parties for control of the question with much fascination but still no sure answer, 
executive branch removed, could Congress consider Christmas is coming; the goose is getting fat in the 
coolly what to do about Mr Nixon. distant states and districts; the senators and congress- 

In each house the representative figures of the men will go home conscious of their territorial roots and 
Democratic miyority were pretty frank about it. They they will return to Washington in January aware of their 
were considering Mr Ford as a possible, even likely, mandates. The subsequent possibilities include a negoti- 
foture I^esident. Almost to a man they didiked his ated departure of Mr Nixon on the Agnew model, a 
opinions, but they had been sounding the country and the sudden presidential illness, and the two most unlikely 
country thought it fair that if Mr Nixon had to be re- of all: Mr Nixon’s exculpation, or a full-scale impeach- 
plac^ his replacement shoidd be a Republican. One and ment carried through to the final, formal verdict. Mr 
all ytaritd the same governing consideration: tliat the new Ford’s term as Vice President could even be one of the 
man should be open and altove board, honest, straight- shortest ever. 
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Another unenviable task 


As Mr Whitelaw shapes up to the miners it must seem a bit like Ulster all over 
again. And it might be best to tackle it on a community basis at that 


In Northern Ireland, Mr Whitelaw was the right man in 
the right place at the right time. He went to Belfast 
with such universal good wi.shes—at least from the 
British—that he was moved to tears in the Commons 
to take charge of a situation which was looking in¬ 
creasingly hopeless; he has returned to London, not 
having solved the Ulster problem but leaving behind 
real hopes that the problem can be solved. His achieve¬ 
ment is no greater than that, although in Ireland that is 
very considerable indeed. Mr Whitelaw now takes over 
as Secretary of State for Employment with good wishes 
not quite .so universal, but with the industrial situation 
not quite so hopeless as Ulster seemed two years ago 
either. He also has the advantage of having established 
himself as the reasonable man's ideal Tory. He may well, 
therefore, prove to be the right man in the right place 
again; but his initial disadvantage is that he may not have 
arrived at the right time. 

Mr Whitelaw's first task is to bring some flexibility 
into the Government’s relations with the miners. That is 
obviously inherent in his appointment. Two months ago, 
before the original offer to the miners was bungled by 
giving everything possible away in one go, that would 
have been easier, and probably less damaging, than it is 
now. On the other hand, if Mr Whitelaw had come back 
then the new Ulster executive-designate might not even 
have been formed, and both he and Mr Heath very 
properly put Ulster first. But the price is being paid now. 
Mr Whitelaw is expected to act quickly, not simply 
before the coal and oil shortages begin to bite in industry 
but before the miners get locked in on their intransigent 
course. Perhaps the best he can go for now. therefore, 
is an attempt to persuade the miners' exeeutive, possibly 
through members of the general council of the Trades 
Union Congress, to hold a quick ballot on the overtime 
ban. But that is a gamble. 

Should stage three be breached? 

The first Judgment which Mr Whitelaw must reach is 
whether such a ballot would come down on the side of 
reason if the coal board's offer is not improved but, 
perhaps, is only rephra.sed to offer all miners 1.3 pgr 
cent. That might be enough, but it is not the sort of risk 
which IS being urged on the Government, particularly 
by industry. Undoubtedly, many in industry would 
prefer the Government to settle with the miners and 
risk whatever consequences might arise from the breach 
of stage three. Their best argument is that the oil crisis 
was not foreseen when the stage three rules were drawn 
up, and the more adventurous among them are appre¬ 
hensive of the opportunities which might be lost if British 
industry is cut back at the very moment that Germany 
and Japan are running into difficulties. The miners are 
entitled to believe that there would be httle point in Mr 


Whitelaw accepting his new post simply to ca^y out the 
policies of his predecessor. If it is at all possible, and if 
he is given time. Mr Whitelaw will seek to find a way to 
finesse something more for the miners, but it will be 
something special to them, just as the precise settlement 
reached with the gasworkers under stage two was special 
to them. Yet the miners will be making a very bad mis¬ 
take indeed if they do not accept that Mr Whitelaw’s 
commitment to stage three is rather more determined 
than the lukewarm defence of the Industrial Relations 
Act which he put up in the Commons on Tuesday. They 
have not got a soft touch in Willie. 

It is equally important that they should recognise, as 
some of the irreconcilables in Ulster came to recognise, 
that it is worth talking to Mr Whitelaw. He refined rather 
a good negotiating technique in Ulster, which it would be 
surprising if he did not want to try again. In effect, this 
came down to asking the moderates in the two com¬ 
munities, in a confidence which was never betrayed, how 
they could reconcile no advance because all their imme¬ 
diate demands could not be met with their genuine long¬ 
term objectives for their community. With the miners 
this might amount to asking the moderates what they 
wanted the Government to do for their industry in the 
long run. and how they could make a start on that pro¬ 
vided they accepted that they simply could not over¬ 
ride .stage three. Of course, the communists in their 
leadership are not mainly interested in pay. Mr McGahey, 
vice-president of the National Union of Mineworkers, 
writing in the Morning Star, has made this crystal clear: 

There are undoubtedly many iiimer.s who, so beset by financial 
worries, simply want a wage increase and .see no pt>lilical implica 
lions m what they are doing . . . But there are many miners now 
whose thinking transcends short term economic gains, who have 
recognised the futility of trying to control the capitalist treadmill 
by staying on it .. It i.s the system they I the Government | operate 
which concerns us ... We shall therefore break stage three and we 
shall do all we can to bring the Government down. But these arc 
incidents on the road not the end of the road itself. 

Naturally, if the moderates also want to wreck stage 
three—as their leaders sometimes assert and at other 
times deny, depending upon the time of day and the 
audience—any negotiating exercise would be futile. 
Even so, it could still have been worth attempting, for 
if the miners do have to be fought to the end they must 
clearly be seen to be in the wrong. The hysteria of the 
London car drivers queueing to keep their petrol tanks 
topped up does not encourage the idea that the country 
is ready to take on the miners, at least not yet. 

There are those who argue that such an attitude is 
simply realistic: that one of the reasons why it is hopeless 
to believe that any government can really stand up to the 
miners without inflicting unacceptable damage on the 
country as a whole is because the miners ore not sus(^- 
tible to the pressures of public opinion, for or against 
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them. There is a good deal of truth in that. The mining, 
industry is still a community, and miners still regard 
themselves as a race apart (and a cut above) the rest of 
the TOuntry’s workforce. That community contempt for 
public opinion was demonstrated during the last mining 
strike, when, with national sentiment starting almost 
completely on their side, the miners were totally in¬ 
different to the public’s reaction to their picketing tactics, 
including spitting on office girls. But that very feeling of 
community has another, more positive, side which must 
not be overlooked now. 

It is worth putting the miners’ leaders to the test that 
Mr Whitelaw put the Catholic political leaders in Ulster: 
whether they were prepared to forgo some of their short¬ 
term, and politically impossible, demands, in return for 
some immediate advance and long-term guarantees for 
the whole community. The imm^iate advance would 
have to be something in addition to the present pay offer, 
but that is not impossible. The miners do not have public 
sympathy for their industrial action this time, for the 
public recognises that they are well paid, doing a pretty 
highly mechanised job whenever they let machinery 
into the pits. But mining is a unique industry in that its 
bad past has left a lot of human wreckage around still. 
By ^ving greater help, say, to the victims of lung 
diseases, the Government would recognise the country’s 
debt to the minet s. It is, of course, generally true that 
unions do not consider what Mr Wilson used to call the 
social wage—family allowances, free health service, 
welfare benefits and so on—when formulating their 
wage demands; but precisely because the miners do live 
in such a closely knit community means that help to 
former miners helps and affects very many families. As 
that help would be specifically for miners it could not be 
used as an argument in aid by other unions even if it 
technically breached stage three. There are few car 
workers suffering ill health because of a bad past, few 
teachers, and few dustmen either. 

The miners would do well to consider any such help. 


as they would do well to look a few years ahead. With 
the oil crisis they are in a position, simply by banning 
overtime, to inflict considerable hardship on the country 
without causing themselves undue inconvenience. But 
do they really believe the counUy will readily forgive this 
in five or six years’ time when oil is likely to be pro¬ 
duced in large quantities outside the Middle East? The 
miners should not be arguing the case for coal now— 
that is conceded: what they should be doing is arguing 
the case for coal, and getting guarantees for their in¬ 
dustry, in five years’ time. 

Agreement, not surrender 

It is difficult to believe that they would not be able to 
find really worthwhile common ground if they discussed 
those sorts of issue with Mr Whitelaw. The miners, not 
unnaturally, will expect the initiative to come from him, 
and no doubt it will. But Mr Whitelaw is in the difficult 
—and for him unusual—position of having to make a 
very crucial choice about the nature and the timing of an 
initiative without having had a real opportunity to get to 
know the people he must deal with. The moderate 
miners’ leaders could help him there. Perhaps they 
should reflect that the people Mr Whitelaw knows only 
too well are those in the Tory parliamentary party, and 
outside it, who will be watching him very closely for any 
suspicion of a sellout. Mr Whitelaw has to convince them 
at every step that any accommodation he may reach with 
the miners is not the beginning of another, and more 
disastrous, U-turn. And he will not be unaware of the 
feeling, again not confined to the Tory party, that the 
country cannot go on pretending indefinitely that it is 
really governable if the Government cannot stand up to 
any workforce in the energy industries whose union 
executive is dominated by today’s militants. It may come 
to that low road yet, but only after Mr Whitelaw has had 
a fair run on the high road of conciliation. The miners 
will be very foolish if they do not try to meet him some¬ 
where on that road. 



Next week's crisis 


What may happen next Wednesday and Thursday could throw Britain into 
its worst crisis since the war. How should Mr Barber meet it? 


Mr Whitelaw has one especial difficulty in nailing his 
colours to stage three's mast: the mast may have to be 
cut down before long. The mast looks increasingly shaky 
because world events have not turned out as the Govern¬ 
ment, or anybody else, anticipated. Oil apart, this may 
be mainly a matter of timing. Commodity prices are going 
to fall, but later than expected. The world will suffer a 
recession, but sooner and deeper than had been forecast. 
The balance of payments will be more difficult to improve, 
but in a context where most other non-Arab countries 
will be running a large deficit, so that it may gradually 
come to be recognised as unneighbourly to wi^rk too hard 
to reduce Britain’s. 

The Cjovemment will make a proper attempt to meet 


the crisis of recession by co-operation. This week the 
backroom staff of Neddy made a fairly conventional 
assessment of the economic prospect ahead, Mr Barber 
made a rather gloomy speech about it, and the TUC 
and CBI were so shocked that they agreed to meet 
ministers in another special Neddy conference before 
Christmas. Neddy's forecast is that Britain is still on 
course to get some growth, though by something less 
than per cent, in 1974—provided oil supplies are not 
cut by more than 10 per cent. But it thinks that if oil 
cuts bite as deep as 15 per cent, manufacturing pro¬ 
duction will be cut by 3 per cent, and that things would 
get progressivdy worse with every missing gallon of oil 
thereafto. Neddy now thinks world trade will increase 
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by 6-7 per cent in 1974, which is still more optimistic 
than this newspaper’s forecast, but much more pessi¬ 
mistic than the Treasury’s previous guess of 13-15 per 
cent. Probably all Neddy’s forecasts of demand pros¬ 
pects are too cheerful, but this is balanced because its 
estimates of supply constraints through oil cuts are 
probably too gloomy (they have been reached by asking 
70 firms how they could cope if their dl supply was cut 
by more than 10 per cent, and naturally every firm has 
told the Government this would mean black ruin most 
especially for it). The general forecast for very low 
growth in 1974 is what everybody should have expected, 
but both unions and employers were apparently surprised 
by it. At the next Neddy meeting they are all going to 
make proposals for dealing with what they now 
recognise as the crisis of recession. But other shocks 
lie in their way. 

Although ministers prefer not to notice the fact, retail 
prices in Britain now look as if they are going to soar 
at an annual rate of over 10 per cent throu^ the winter. 
There is the great hoist in oil prices; the illogical continued 
rise in other commodities; the facts that stage three's 
wage maxima were too generously drawn up, too instantly 
all offered, and mostly too generously interpreted; the 
laige cost increases in the pipeline—all these suggest (see 
page 74) that the threshold of a 7 per cent price rise since 
last October may be reached next spring or early summer. 
Once that happens a time bomb is detonated. Each further 
price increase then leads to an automatic rise in wages, 
and so back to another automatic rise in prices, albeit on 
a reducing scale. 

Worst of all, this is only the second bomb in the Govern¬ 
ment’s way, some blissful months along the path. The first 
appears next week. On Wednesday, Decemlxr 12th, there 
starts the rail go-slow; next day, Thursday the 13th, 
November’s trade figures are published, and the miners 
meet. This conjuncture could conceivably lead the country 
on the twelfth day before Christmas into the worst nationid 
economic and social crisis since the war. 

What should be done? Some people in the City and 
elsewhere are still saying that a huge November trade 
deficit should oblige Mr Barber to bring in large emergency 
tax increases next week. On the eve of a world recession 
this would be as appropriate as throwing a bucket of 
freezing water into a snowstorm in order to wash an 
obnoxiously dirty, shivering waif. The alarming debate 
in economic i^licy now is between those, on tlie one 
hand, who think that a fall in production through oil 
constraints will reduce supply by more than demand, 
so that demand should be cut further (a view which 
misimderstands what is htqipening); and those, on the 
other hand, who see that a recession is not the right time 
to cut demand, but who are impeded by the old British 
belief that in a crisis you ought to do everything nasty. 

The Arabs are tasdng us 

One danger is that a consensus view might be reached 
between the misguided and the muddled by raising taxes 
on petrol, trying to cod expansionists that this was a 
neutral fiscal policy because revenue was merely being 
maintained since falling pe^l sales wouM otherwise 
reduMdlietax take, while hoping to cod ddlatkmists that it 


was a very tough measure to tackle whatever awftil trade 
deficit Novemb^’s figures show. This is a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the proper objectives now for fiscal, monetary 
and trade policies across the world. If the Arabs are now 
going to run a multibillion pound trade smplus with the 
rest of the world, then the rest of the world in total is going 
to run a multibi^on pound trade deficit. The right way to 
meet that situation is not to ddlate demand. It is said Aat 
when a country runs a large trade deficit, somebody must 
foot the bill. But if the Arabs choose to run a large track 
surplus (ie, not to spend most of their extra oil earnings 
on imports of gocxls and services—including imports of 
gold, which should now be priced as an ordinary com¬ 
modity import), the Arabs themselves will pick up most 
of the bill They will hurt the world grievously by restricting 
supplies of a commodity whose substitutability may not 
be easy; but, in balance of payments terms, their capital 
account will move in the opposite direction to their trade 
account. 

What the Arabs are doing, in effect, is levying a tax on 
the oil users in industrial countries, the proems of>^ch 
will mostly be lent back to those countries’ industries and 
governments. Except to the extent that extra investment 
is needed in alternate forms of energy, or that resources 
have to be diverted into higher exports to the Arabs, the 
logical thing for governments to do is actually to offset 
the oil price increases with tax cuts, which should be 
chosen so as to bring down other prices. Certainly if 
domestic taxes on petrol are raised (for which there is 
some case), other taxes should be reduced by more at the 
same time. The circle will then be completed by increased 
government borrowing matching increased Arab lending. 

There is a rather better argument for an alternative 
emergency policy, which some pMple have been urging, 
to meet next week’s possible crisis: by announcing that 
stage three’s scale of wage increases can no longer be 
allowed in this crisis winter, and imposing a full freeze on 
wages and prices. Presumably, this would be preceded by 
the sort of weekend’s notice allowed brfore the last freeze, 
in the hope that miners and railwa 3 mien and every other 
combatant union would rush to settle before the ch^ came 
down. But it is more likely that such a freeze would bring 
a full general strike confrontation, and a snap gener^ 
election in its wake. 

Confrontation as the last resort 
If there is no alternative to meeting a crisis than by 
a major slump, or by a breakdown of democracy, or by 
a confrontation with the unions leading to a general 
election, then of course the last is preferable. The purpose 
of a stage three-and-a-half that froze incomes and prices 
for the next six months would be to see that in Britain 
the burden of a wwld recession-ctun-inflatioih-cuiiir- 
energy crias is fairly shared. This is precisely what the 
militant union leaders are determined to resist The miners 
have been tiered nu»e than a fair share, vriiich has some 
market justification in an energy shortage, but there 
should be no excuse for anybody who tries to fool any 
woricers into thinking they can get a rise over 16 per 
cent in thdr take-home pay, in a year when production 
may not rise at all, without spurring an inflation which 
hits everybody: most especially this dderiy, although 
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militant leaders pretend that their policies are an agitation 
to demand more for them. 

The whole postwar experience shows that wage grabs 
by the big unions take mainly from the weak to give to the 
strong. If a Latin American inflation results from the 
Government’s commitment to full employment, or if mass 
unemployment follows an attempt to check price rises, so 
much the better to the wreckers. This is where monetarists 
and Powellites miss both the economic and political point, 
and play the militants’ game for them. 

This is also where the Government, in trying to pursue 
the middle course of at least a reluctantly-acquiesced-in 


incomes policy, is beyond question right. The question is 
whether this policy can survive what lies immediately 
ahead. And if the country escapes economic and soci^ 
crisis this Christmas, what are to be the tactics if it reaches 
the second bomb of threshold wage inflation next Easter? 
Perhaps say that stage four must dlow absolutely no wage 
increases except those that compensate through the 
threshold system for the rise in the cost of living? Hope 
that there will then be many fewer rises in the cost of living 
if a world recession is bringing down commodity prices? 
And then eventually go to the country in a general election 
on that? 



Would Britain love rationing? 

Mr Walker is right to delay petrol rationing, despite the cries of chaos and 
panic. He should make sales of petrol coupons entirely legal if rationing does 
have to come 


How much oil is in Britain or may be coming to it is 
discussed on page 77. The brief answer is that nobody, 
including Mr Peter Walker, knows, but there is still a pros 
pect that the optimists (even Mr Walker) may be more 
right than the pessimists. If the coal dispute were to be 
settled by about mid-January, there is a reasonable chance 
that the country could get through the energy crisis without 
having to use ration books to cut by one-tenth or so the 
relatively unimportant 16 per cent or so of Britain’s oil 
imports which go into passenger cars. To obey almost every 
newspaper editorial this week, and rush into the grossly 
underrated administrative mess of such rationing, would 
be rule by emotional spasm. The danger is that the Govern¬ 
ment might resort to this because it thinks that it would 
be temporarily popular. 

A month ago the Government was wondering how it 
could survive the unpopularity if coupons had to come. 
The reason why motorists are now begging Mr Walker to 
apply the rod to their backs does not lie in any great Gov¬ 
ernment cimning during the interim, nor in any Govern¬ 
ment miscalculation. It is because you cannot give petrol 
only to the A1 Car Hire. Those clamouring for instant 
rationing should note that not until next Wednesday, 
December 12th, will the last Mr Zywica draw his ration 
coupons. While the post office has been working through 
the alphabet, the 16|m motor vehicles in the country have 
had foeir tanks filled. If one assumes an 8 gallon tank 
is usually half full, this would allow over 65 million 
gallons to be transferred from other storage places. 

From a national viewpoint, that is an entirely sensible 
redistribution of stocks, especially as the international oil 
companies may temporarily be most inclined to send their 
supplies to wherever their own facilities are most empty. 
The rundown of supplies has usually been met by garages 
in an economically sensible way; by not opening at hours 
when they would have to pay overtime (although Mr Wal¬ 
ker has now told them what hours to keep) and giving pre¬ 
cedence to credit customers. The pain of the shortage has 
been met by those motorists who thought it worth queueing 
two hours to get a gallon of petrol to top up their tanks; 


and then created a disturbance when they couldn’t, led by 
Labour’s deputy chief whip. There can be sympathy for 
those who so ^sperately needed the last gallon that it 
really was worth the long queues, but these are just the 
people who will be hit by any rationing or other system 
which puts a complete shutter on marginal demand. Most 
just did not know how to cost petrol against time. 

Many garages will stay short until next Wednesday, 
which is when some big oil companies deliver their next 
supplies. This is a crucial date because it is also next Wed 
nesday that the last petrol coupons are issued, and (see the 
previous article) when certain other critical things happen 
as well. The Government probably wanted to wait until 
next Wednesday to announce whether its next step, if 
supply does stay short, should be to cut this relatively small 
part of Britain’s oil usage by minor new bans (eg, on Sun¬ 
day motoring), or by introducing rationing for all motor 
vehicles, or by increasing the petrol tax. It has already 
been hustled into the first minor ban (setting the police on 
anybody who exceeds SO mph), and should not be strongly 
criticised if it moves to the next obvious one. A ban on 
Sunday motoring would probably be popular for two or 
three weeks, while everybody said how nice Sundays had 
become environmentally, but would then build up large re¬ 
sentments because some people who want to drive on Sun¬ 
days have a keen marginal demand for doing so, and would 
say that rationed everyday motoring for everybody would 
be fairer. 

When and if full rationing does appear, it will cause 
much greater complaints. Petrol rationing in the late 1940s 
led to huge black market fiddles as many “business users" 
flogged their employers’ petrol to ordinary motorists, even 
although the authorities tried to dye commercial petrol 
pink and extended the range of spot checks and petty 
prosecutions. During the brief petrol rationing after the 
Suez invasion in November, 1956, the chaos was not quite 
so large, although also much less necessary. As may hap¬ 
pen this time, far more jxtrol than was expected came 
through, and by the following Easter a lot of garages were 
selling it without coupons—although motorists who paid 
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premium prices looked pretty silly when rationing then 
ended with about a quarter of the nation’s coupons unused. 

This time the initial chaos would be far greater, even if 
supplies again proved to be large enough for rationing to 
have been a mistake. This is not only because of the rise in 
the number of motor vehicles (16|m, compared with 7m in 
1956), but because of the variation in their use. Any system 
of petrol rationing will be expected to give special allow¬ 
ances to business users, doctors and clergy, and those 
parts of the country where there is now no alternative 
public transport. When all these have been added together, 
there are relatively few ordinary motorists left. Half of all 
the new cars bou^t in Britain are classed as being at least 
partly for business use, and they tend to do more than the 
average annual mileage. A quarter of all the motoring done 
off the main trunk roads is on what are classified as lesser 
rural roads, the ones from which most of the country bus 
services have been withdrawn. Very large numbers of 
workers now live some distance from the factories where 
they work, and commute daily by car from small suburban 
housing estates—again without much public transport 
Any cut by a simple rationing system would therrfore 
cause great hardship and disruption and unfairness. Selec¬ 
tive cuts by a complicated rationing system will not be 
much better. There is no way in which any bureaucrat 
could work one out which would equitably decide where 
and by whom the biggest savings could be made. The sort 
of selective rationing for which the Government is prob¬ 
ably heading will again be the sort where a lot of business 
motoring really proves to be phony; and where there are 
many black market sales by van drivers and other thieves 
from their employers. 

Let’s have a while market 

There is one way to mitigate this problem, although the 
Government is at present unwilling to consider it. While 
every other rationing system would -be popular initially, 
and then cause great grumbles and chaos thereafter, this 
scheme would raise a political outcry initially, but then 


would cause much less chaos and hard^p and grumbles 
thereafter than will spring from any alternative. The brave 
and logical way to sort out essential from inessential motor¬ 
ing would be by allowing a vdiite market in the sale of the 
coupons, instead of causing a black market in the sale of 
the petrol. 

The Government should issue coupons equal to the 
amount of petrol it wishes to allow to be sold in the country, 
broadly an equal amount of coupons for each vehi^ 
whether business-owned or privately-owned, and then say 
that the coupons are freely transferable. To judge from the 
mileage figures, the net enect would be a small transfer of 
money for the purchase of coupons from business to pri¬ 
vate motorists. The gainers would be those who wanted 
money more than petrol (presumably the poorer motorists, 
or those who felt their motoring to be less essential). No 
doubt a few individual hard cases among essratial users 
of a lot of petrol would still have to be given priority all(^ 
cations, but far fewer dian under ordinary rationing, so it 
would be possible to check what will otherwise be a large 
allocation of priority petred to spivs. Most hard cases, at 
least among businesses, should be met by allowing essential 
users to include in their eventual tax returns the cost of 
buying coupons above their allotment. 

Some ministers do now incline towards rationing pefrol 
partly by price, but they are probably thinking of raising 
the tax on it, especially if next week’s trade figures are very 
bad. The previous article has argued that there would be 
an economic case for raising petrol tax at this time only if 
other taxes are brought down. A simple rise in petrol tax 
would raise the cost-of-living index further at the wrong 
moment; it would bear least <xi those with inelastic demand 
(ie, businesses), and most heavily on the poorer motorists. 
A white market in petrol coupons would not raise the cost- 
of-living index, would ration petrol more effectively (be¬ 
cause those who could avoid using all thdr coupons would 
have an incentive to do so), and would lead to some net 
transfer from businesses to poorer motorists. What is the 
sensible objection? 



The to-hell-with-it vote 

The upsurge of Mogens Glistrup's new anti-tax, anti-pretty-well-everything 
party in Denmark can happen—and may be happening—in other western 
countries. The shambles is worth looking at 


The times are out of joint in Denmark, and maybe 
Denmark contains a warning for other European 
democracies. By delivering on Tuesday one of the most 
eye-catching protest votes ever seen in any country, 
the Danish electorate has placed nobody in a position 
to set right what it thinks has gone wrong. A year after 
the Danes entered the common market on which so 
many of their hopes had been pinned, they find them¬ 
selves in a political as weU as an economic mess. Price 
inflation and accompanying tax inflation sent the voters 
flocking to the polls, in an 88 per cent turnout, to demand 
a change. What they have got out of it is party political 
inflatigii. Ten parties, instead of five, will now be repre- 
sentdrin the 179-member Folketing. The past five years 


have seen Denmark ruled first by a weak centre-right 
coalition and then by an even weaker Social Democratic 
minority government; now its priority problem is how to 
paste together any kind of government at all. 

All the older-established parties took a pounding on 
Tuesday, from the left-wing Socialist People’s party 
(SF) to the Conservatives. Naturally it was the Social 
Democrats’ losses that drew most attention, for th^ were 
in office—if only hanging on by their toenails (for two 
years the survival of the governments headed first by 
Mr Krag and then by Mr Joergensen had partly de¬ 
pended on whether Mr Moses Olsen was in the mood 
to face the flight from Greeifiand to Cqxmhagen in 
doubtful weather). But it was the Conservatives udio 
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more powei; but still playu^ it safe. 



The sizeable difforonce 
between a 1973 Rovej and a 1974 
Rover is the new 2,300 re engine. 
It gives both the SC and TC model 
more power, and both cars 
now run on 4-star petrol. We've 
also given the 2200 the stylish 
box-pleated seats of the 3500S, 
trimmed inBri-Nylon. There are 
other detail impi ovements, too. 

But the overriding i eason 
for choosing a Rover i;. unaltered 
safety. None of the 23 design 
features which won the Rover the 
AA’s gold modal for inherent 
safety in design has been altered. 

The Rover was conceived 
to keep you out of trouble and to 
minimise the risk if twer you 
arc in trouble. 

And that hasn’t changed. 
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Interior safety. 5. dtaii ia.U'kd 
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12. llwjU’itOi: de.d jru.'d 1 1 niuiii'iiih^ iniury 

13. Minor with ] irwte.'hve fr.inie.! .re.iP-o|j 
'.hnii 14. Inerti i krjI lieltd 

Driving aids. 15. hc.itod rc-ai wintiow 
16. Uu(d -inv'iiinlivi uvertdt inq inn tuik 


17. iMiilrurrient.'t clu.-ic’1 .1 nonn.il liric^ of 
VKsion 18. Hrind biitke and low brake 
fluid w.irnmq light 

Ventilation. 19. oopfnstioated :’>ysu-?in 
pi evenk'j drow-sirietit. 20. An intake above 
c^yJiau'd level of traffic 21. Pace level Ireah 
an duct.s. 22. Opening rear (quarter vcmiIb 
R oad safety. 23. Cervo disc Inakes on all 
wfh'T'ls 24. De Pion rt^ar su,ypen.giun 
25. Radial ply 'yies 
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KUVLR-BRITISH LEYBAND UK LTD. SOLtHULL.W ^RKS. 
TELEPHONE 021-733 4242. 
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Making life a little better is what life assurance is all about: a growing SCCyrTn|SH 
investmentahappierretirernentandthesecurityofknowingthatcome WIDOWS 
what may,yourramily will always bewell providedfor. Ask your broker. 


NOW ISTHE TIME TOTAKE 
AN A[3VANCED DRMNGTEST 


When Saab pr e'^ent 
a c<ir har the advanced 
motorist, von can expect 
'.fjiTiething [metty special. 

T lie new 99 t'MS is in 
gle.iming metallic silver 
Vv'ith aluminium wheels, 
tinted glass windows, 
headlamp washers and 
Vs/ipei s, steel cord tyres 
as standard, and a lavish 
mterujr 

But all that glisters 
isn’t the silver. 

The 2-litre engine is 
fitted with electronically 
controlled fuel injection, 
an electronic ’brain’ 
sensing engine speed, 
load, temperature, and 
taking 2.5 thousandths 
of a second to tell the 
engine valves the precise 
arnoLint of fuel and air 
to be admitted to the 
cylinders. The engine 
likes 94 octane petrol. 

To Saab’s famed safety 
features, this model adds 
special shock-absorbing 
door and side panels, 
with added reinforce¬ 
ments inside the doors. 

But you’ll only see a 
limited number of these 
c,ir^ on British roads this 
year. So u you’d like a 
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were hardest hit on Tuesday; they lost 15 seats and were 
left with only 16. And the cutting down of the Social 
Democrats from 70 to 46 seats was in remarkably close 
proportion to the cutting down from 88 to 58 scats of 
the joint strength of their old antagonists, the three 
parties that had formed the 1968-71 centre-right coali¬ 
tion. Sinbe, moreover, the SF’s losses in seats were 
cxacdy matched by the Communists' gains, it is difficult 
(although some will not find it impossible) to depict 
Tuesday’s voting as a clear swing to the right. It appears 
much more vividly as an outburst of impatience, which 
was wreaked impartially on a left wing government and 
on its main opponents. 

The Social Democratic party has long been—and 
still is—the largest in Denmark, but it has not loomed as 
large as its Swedish and Norwegian counterparts. It has 
never had a clear majority; it has repeatedly found itself 
in opposition; and, when in office, it has been con 
spicuously dependent on the co operation of its allies 
or even, at times, of its antagonists. Mr Juergensen has 
not had all that great a fall. But there seems no 
immediate prospect of his party being put together again, 
after the recent schism that led to the formation of the 
new Centre Democratic party by Mr Erhard Jacobsen, 
who had been the most prominent of the right-wing 
Social Democrats. His consolation is that Mr Jacobsen’s 
supporters won only 14 seats on Tuesday, whereas Mr 
Mogens Glistrup's anti-tax Progress party, the other new 
intruder into the old party pattern, won 28, mainly at the 
expense of the Conservatives and Liberals. 

The innocents’ crusade 

Mr Glistrup heads a band of political innocents; but he 
himself is a very shrewd operator, and his new party’s 
emergence as the second biggest in the Folketing is the 
really stunning event. He proposes to abolish income tax 
(which is decidedly altruistic of him, as he has devised 
ways of never paying any himself), the armed forces, 
and most of the bureaucracy—although he says he would 
preserve the welfare stale, and it is not very clear how 
it could be run without a fair number of bureaucrats. 
He has no coherent anti-inflation programme, but he has 
captured the hopes of nearly half a million farmers, small 
businessmen and other people plagued by high prices and 
high taxes, and the Glistrup phenomenon is evidently 
more significant, and more disturbing, than either the 
split in the Social Democratic ranks or the reappearance 
in parliament, in small numbers, of the Communist, 
Christian and Single Tax parties. Before Tuesday the 
older parties were united in agreeing that none of them 
would contemplate a coalition vath Mr Glistrup; but 
he is now in a position to make it difficult for them to 
shut him out. Even if the three former opposition parties 
took Mr Jacobsen into coalition, they could not com¬ 
mand a majority without Mr Glistrup’s help or at least 
his toleration. 

There are obviously several different lessons that other 
countries may choose to draw from Denmark’s plight. 
It may be t^en as a fresh warning of the instability 
caused by proportional representation {yd, be it noted, 
PR in Sweden has product four decades of continuous 
Social Democratic dominance). It may be hailed as a 


portent of a general crumbling of social democracy in the 
face of the pressures of the age of inflation; but, apart 
from the special factors that are so visible in the Danish 
mix, there are other rea.sons for being cautious about 
jumping to such a conclusion at a time when Social 
Democrats aie heading governments in seven other Euro¬ 
pean countries, in four of which they have only re 
cently gained or regained their lending positions. However, 
the emergence of Mr Jacobsen's new party from the right 
wing of the Danish Social Democrats w'as certainly caused 
by mounting uneasiness within the ruling party about the 
extent to which, during the year of Mr Joergensen’s leader¬ 
ship, the government had allowed itself to be wagged by 
its left wing tail. That is something for the Laliour party 
in Britain and, increasingly, the Social Democrats in 
Germany to reflect on: the first big impact of the current 
disaffection is certainly nothing to rejoice the left. Moderate 
men can take heart from the Jacobsen revolt. 

But it also cannot he denied that there are warnings 
for both the EEC and Nato in the news from Denmark: 
27 per cent of the votes cast on Tuesday could be re¬ 
garded as hostile to both organisations, if the Com¬ 
munists and left-wing socialists are counted in with 
Mr Glistrup's party, which (although its platform was 
modified, for visible vote catching purposes, as polling day 
drew near) was formed only a few months ago on a basis 
of flat opposition to the whole idea of defence, and of 
resentment of the existence of all bureaucrats, a resent¬ 
ment that clearly applied to Brussels bureaucrats as much 
as to Copenhagen ones. Moreover, the Social Democratic 
party's enthusiasm about both Nato and the EEC is 
likely to dwindle now that Mr Jacobsen has carried off 
into his new party some of its staunchest pro-marketeers 
and champions of the defence effort. 

A nuidern hero? 

But it is still the Glistrup phenomenon that conveys 
the sharpest warnings. When 16 per cent of the voters 
in a mature and non volatile country like Denmark can 
be brought, in a period of a few months, to switch their 
allegiance to an untried party created and led by a man 
whose ingenuity in baffling the tax collectors is being 
investigate by whole squads of police experts, some¬ 
thing is indeed rotten in the state. There is a readiness 
here to revolt against the whole system, and against any 
attempt to run a serious foreign policy, that offier people 
in other countries may think or hope exists in their own 
societies, and will try to turn to their own ends. It is the 
to-hell-Mnth it-all vote. 

Danes take pride in their welfare system; their defence 
spending is low by comparison with that of their non- 
allied Swedish neighbours as well as with that of most 
of their allies; their public expenditure does not support 
herds of Concorde-size white elephants, and their royals 
live modestly— but their tax rates are nevertheless among 
Europe’s highest, and the sight of Mr Glistrup (and his 
many clients) happily exploiting taxation loopholes has, 
partmoxicaUy, earned him heroic stature instead of a 
universal angry demand that he should be made to pay 
his due share. The taxpaying worm has turned, and 
i^ainst die system, not the evaders. There is a message 
very wide application now coming from Denmark. 
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Hello, Jupiter, goodbye moon 


Space now belongs to robots like Pioneer 10 that can function on their own. 
But everything still works better with a man on board 


When Pioneer 10 got within 81,000 miles of Jupiter, 
after 21 months on the journey, none of the disasters 
forecast for it happened. It was not broken up by the 
intensity of the radiation that astronomers had warned 
was all around Jupiter. It took some passable photo¬ 
graphs, as good as anything can be when the object is 
that distance away, and transmitted them 260m miles to 
earth in surprisingly good shape. It also sent back a 
range of measurements confirming some of the sup¬ 
positions that had already been made about Jupiter's 
composition, such as the presence of helium and the ice 
coating on one of its 12 satellites. Then Pioneer 10 
swung off further into space and away from the solar 
system, apparently undamaged and still fully functioning. 

So why bother ever again to send men out into space? 
The solar system is now scattered with unmanned 
packt^es of instruments to look at, photograph and land 
on neighbouring planets. There are four Russian robots 
on their way to Mars now, expecting to arrive there early 
next year, and one American one on the way to Venus. 
The Russians have moved on to the further refinement 
of robots that land and work on the planets. They have 
collected samples from the moon in this way. are said to 
have developed a laser-operated robot to assist in this 
work and are certainly planning a similar landing on 
Mars. They have attempted a Mars landing once before. 
The tasks of the last American crew on board a now 
dilapidated Skylab, trying to get the mould off their space 
suits, look menial in comparison. 

The risk to the future development of man's life 
outside this planet is that the public will come to denigrate 
what Skylab has done and rate it below the achievements 
of Pioneer 10. Pioneer lO's pictures are better than no 
pictures at all, but if the evidence of the first space shots 
past Mars are anything to go by useful results require 
the cameras to go in much closer than Pioneer was able 
to do, and to stay in orbit round the planet for long 
enough to take not fleeting snapshots but a set of con¬ 
trolled mapping pictures. Pioneer 10 has shown that it is 
going to be technically possible to do this; the next stage 
is to build the space probe that will do it. 

When it comes to this sort of detailed work, the 
instruments on board tend to need the fine adjustments 
that only men can give them. No one would consider 
the possibility of sending men out to Jupiter until space 
travel has advanced to a stage that it is not even possible 
to contemplate now. But the three crews who have been 
on board Skylab on and off since the summer have 
devised many changes and adjustments to the instruments 
on board fr|uch have made such a difference to the 
quality of tto experiments carried out that even the more 
sceptical astronomers have come to regard the astronauts 
as essential members of their experimental team. What 
this last crew is doing now is keeping working instruments 


going that would otherwise have broken down and re¬ 
focusing them on targets, and particularly on the sun, 
in a way that they know will get better results because 
they are in space and can see where plans made on the 
ground have gone wrong. This has broken down the old 
barrier of hostility between scientist and astronaut but 
too late to make any difference to the shape of the next 
decade's space programme. What the Americans should 
be planning is another Skylab with instruments calibrated 
to look further into space than the present ones. The 
results could be even better than Pioneer lO’s. 

Nasa's biggest mistake 

From the state of Skylab, it is not certain that the 
astronauts will be able to stay up for the 84 days that 
they hoped, and for which they have taken up extra food. 
The old ship is using too much power and it is still not 
possible to pin down the cause. The astronauts should be 
there long enough to see whether Comet Kohoutek is 
wearing out too, as it seemed to be doing as it dimm^ 
this week. This has prompted some people to say that 
the comet never was what it was billed to be, but was 
seized on by the National Aeronautics and Space Admin¬ 
istration as a ginunick to stir up public interest in the 
last Skylab mission. This is not fair. Nasa can hardly be 
blamed if a comet breaks up before it gets near enough 
to be interesting; the scientific excitement in it was 
genuine enough at the time. But Nasa may find in retro¬ 
spect that the greatest disservice that it did to the space 
programme was to make contracts with the scientists 
whose experiments it conducted which prevented it from 
making any announcements about the results until the 
scientists themselves were ready. 

Under these contracts, all that the public is allowed 
to know of what Pioneer 10 discovered when it reached 
Jupiter is what is contained in vetted and in the main 
unexciting press releases, and all it is allowed to see of 
what are said to be the startling pictures that Pioneer 10 
took are one or two carefully screened prints. In due 
course, scientific papers unintelligible to the layman will 
appear in the learned journals, later to be picked up in the 
popular science papers. But it will all be years after 
Pioneer 10 has been generally forgotten. 

This caution is to prevent wild stories getting about, 
which on more sober reflection have to be contradicted; 
there were one or two such embarrassing episodes after 
the first successful Mars probes. But the taxpayer who 
foots the bill for these experiments has a cleiv right to 
share in some of the scientists' immediate excitement at 
the results. If life were actually found on Mars, it is even 
possible that some way would be found under the present 
contract arragements to keep most of the news out of 
the papers. It is hardly sunurising that the Americans 
have lost fiieir sense of wonder over space. 




Fur hundreds of years iieoplo have boon visiting 
Baden-Baden for their health ana happiness. 

And this winter Baden-Baden is one resort that looks 
even bettor than it did last. 

Why? Because ilk one of the few accessible places left 
where you leave the troubles of the world behind you. 

With slofipages and shortages at home, tanks 
trundling through Athens, cholera in soutliern Burope.and 
the Middle Bast not exactly what it used to be.il seems 
Ihorcls very little left. 

And if youVe never thought of Baden-Baden in terms 
of a winter holiday we think itls time you did 

Set in the heart of the Black Forest, Baden-Baden is a 
town where peace and quiet and social activities mix like a 
good cocktail. 

In the beginning Baden-Baden was built by the 
Romans on the site of hot springs. 

Ibday it still has its baths and its spa. Only now the 
baths are far and away the most modem and wall-equipped 
in Europe. 

Brolmis hod OB Affair Here 

Since time immemorial, Baden-Baden has always had 
Its share of famous visitors. 

'Hie Ago Khan. Queen Victoria. Marlene Dietrich and 
Brahms, to name but a few. 

The house where Brahms lived still stands today 
though now ilk a museum. 

Brahms was so taken by the romance of Baden-Baden, 
he didn’t just have an affair there- he composed a 
symphony abuut it. 

And you can still hear it today in Baden-Badenk 
concert hall—the place it was created for 

CaUpswHhEverytliiiv 

Baden-Baden has its own magnificent 18th century 
casino. 

Iththe oldest and lamest in Europe—where thousands 


of pounds worth of roulette chips change hands every day. 
until the sinallhours of the morning 

But if ynuh‘ not quite in the league of the big spenders' 
- then therek always the racecourse instead 

Or else you can spend a peaceful aflenioon at an art 
gallery, or go to a concert, or play a round of gulf or a game 
of chess at one of the giant sire cho.ss boards in thr» park. 

And still have lime to .sptmd an evening at the* theHtri*, 
or run wild in a discotheque It's up to you. 

Baden-Baden— 

Thereh nowhere else quite like it 

So if you the sort whod like to SLirmd a week or so 
in a place with masses of history magnificenl s< ornery, 
wonderful food.elegant shops, lots of sun, 101 sports,and 
wildly extravagant living Itk )usl the place for you 

And with the world the way it ls today Baden-Baden 
IS the first and last resort m Europe to visit. 

WbVe arranged a scries of p»;rsonalised individual 
inclusive tours between now ana Christ mas, specially for 
people like you. 

Some of them are by tram (how long is it since you 
luxuriated up the snow-covered Rhine valley ciK^ooned in 
the warmth and comfort of a first class Gerrhan train?) 

Some are by air Ikke your choice of hole! standards. 
(Ait are excellent, some are the epitome of luxury.) 

Prices include only breakiasl.lM!Couse you'll want to 
explore and enjoy Baden-Baden's famous restaurants 

Fill in the coupon now - or see your local travel agent 
Special Christmas arrsiigeiiienis 
Individual inclusive tours are available between now 
and 30 Dec:ember, the prices shown are p»}r liead for return 
trip and ei^ht nights in a liotel with bed breaklast and 
balhtxxim mcluded; 

Luxury hotel 

Scheduled air flight lo/from Healhi'uw £ i .50 

First class tram and boat (cabin) £i.5u 


Sei'oiui class train, first (lass Unit ti,abin) £133 

I'irsI r;ln.ss hotfl 

Srhoduied air flight lo/iroin Heuttirnw £133 

First (:la.ss' tram and fxidt ((.nbm) £133 

.Second class tram, first (lass bout Icnbin) £110 

Medium pra e fiotet 

.Sclieduled air flight lo/f rom I leal hr ow £113 

First ciuss train rind iKint (r.nbin) £113 

Scronrl (.luss train, first class borw {enbinj £0(} 

Rf(lur lions loi i.hildren 50% oges 2 11.00% ages 0^ J 

'liitirs by train leave from UvoriKiul Slrr’Ol ot 8 p ni 
and arrive at Baden-Haden via the Rhine valley at 2 ii m the 
lollowmg dov.TlH' return trip leaves at 2 .50 p m aiki arrives 
at Liverpool S(rc*et u10.15 a.m.ihe following day 

Ikxik through your travel agent or semi the t oiqxin 
now wifli 10% deiMsit (balance to tie paid on i:uririnnatK)nJ 
to Baden-Baden GrAmilburs Ltd. 7 (Jid Bond .SirMii. 
Uindon WlX 3TA. Phone; 01-629 8586 


Please reserve an H-doy individual lour for 
adults, children ages 2-11. children 0 2 
to Baden-Baden, leaving on (date). wiDi 

the futlowinu hotel/travel arrangeiiumls (tick 
appropnalebox) 


Luxury Hotel , [ ' 

I'irsI Class Hotel ' j ‘ I ' 

Medium price Hotel '1 

1 enclose cheque payeliie to Baden-Baden 
Grand four Ltd., for £ os a 10% deposit 

on the total amount und agn^e to pay the balance 
on receipt of confirmation of the reservation 
Name 
Adciress 


Baden BadenTburist Authority. El 


Baden-BadeaOne of the fewdegant (daces 1^ to rriax. 
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STC, leaders in 

data and message switching and 
international telex operation. 



International payments, statements Experience which is relied upon by 

and messages can be transmitted quickly, such companies as Barclays Bank 
reliably and with integrity. Anywhere. International Ltd, Midland Bank Ltd, 

The Data Equipment and Systems National Westminster Bank Ltd, Banque 

Division (DESD) of Standard Telephones Francaise du Commerce ExtirieurSA, 
and Cables Limited (STC) - part of ITT's Credit Industrie!et CommercialSA, 

Business Systems Group - offers twenty Charter Consolidated Ltd, Galbraith 

years of experience in telecommunications. Wrightson Ltd, Nomura Securities Ltd, Willis 
Experience which has been gained in Faber and Dumas Ltd. 

the United Kingdom in Europe and in 
America. 

Experience which has culminated in For more information, please contact: 

STC's present range of ADX (automatic The Sales Manager, Data Systems, 

data exchange) systems. , Standard Telephones and Cables Limited, 

Experience which makes us leaders in Data Equipment and Systems Division, 
message and data switching and the Holbrook House, Cockfosters, Barnet, 

efficient handling of international telex EN4 ODU Telephone: 01 -440 4141 

traffic. Telex: 263269 

Standard lUephones and Cables UimtBdllHE 

A BiUith CSinMoy *1 ITT 
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BRITAIN 


Talk, fighting and 
fighting-talk 


The final round in the long, hard slog 
to establish a power-sharing executive 
in Ulster could well be the toughest. 
The tripartite talks between the British 
and Irish governments and the leaders 
of the executive-designate to thrash out 
the remaining areas of dispute between the 
power-sharing parties opened on Thurs¬ 
day. It looks as if it will take a series of 
prolonged negotiations before the deep 
gulf which separates the different parties 
on such matters as the powers of the 
Council of Ireland, recognition of the 
north and the reform of the police can 
be bridged. But if the talks are going to 
be tough, the general feeling is that the 
Official Unionists and the Social Demo¬ 
cratic and Labour party have gone too 
far down the road to agreement to be 
able to turn back at this late stage. 

The talks began on Thursday at the 
Civil Service College at Sunningdale, 
Berkshire, amid a huge security opera¬ 
tion which succeeded in turning that 
normally placid country house into a 
fortress under siege. The British and 
Irish negotiating teams were led by their 
respective prime ministers. Mr Heath was 
backed up on the opening day by a 
nucleus of senior ministers, including 
the Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, and the new Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland, Mr Francis Pym, 
while Mr Cosgrave arrived flanked by 
seven other ministers from his coalition 
government. Despite a last-minute 
invitation from Mr Pym to the Rev 
Ian Paisley, however, there was no one 
to represent those hard-line Protestants 
who are committed to wrecking the 
assembly and making sure the executive 
never gets off the ground. 

It was thanks to Mr Paisley that Mr 
Pym was right in the thick of it the 
moment he arrived in Ulster to take up 
his new appointment on Tuesday. Nfr 
Paisley seems to have had great diffi¬ 
culty in making up his mind on the 


tactics to use on the tripartite talks. 
Last week he twice refused to turn up 
when Mr Whitelaw asked for his views 
on the Council of Ireland. But when 
Mr Pym arrived in Belfast he was de¬ 
manding consultation and a seat at the 
tripartite table. Then Mr Pym surprised 
him by inviting him to Stormont Castle 
for a chat and Mr Paisley felt it was 
necessary to show there was no weaken¬ 
ing in his militancy. He walked out 
because Mr Pym was “evading’’ his 
demands for a seat at Sunningdale. 
And he fiercely rejected the invitation to 
address the opening session. 

Mr Paisley’s loyalist coalition mem 
bers succeeded in turning the assembly 
into a bar-room brawl for the second week 
running on Wednesday, turning this time 
on the Faulknerites. As Professor Lindsay 
Kennedy, the arch advocate of an in¬ 
dependent Ulster, later admitted, the 
loyalists deliberately tried to manhandle 
the Official Unionists out of the assembly. 
At the end of the fight, the loyalist 
professor grabbed a microphone and 
shouted, “Have you got the message 
Dublin and London? There will be no 
executive and no Council of Ireland”. 

There was no sign at Sunningdale 
on Thursday that the participants had 
got that particular message, although 
Mr Cosgrave did arrive unconvinced 
that the British Government was pre¬ 
pared to concede enough power to the 
Council of Ireland (see page 32). The 
talks took place within an agreed frame¬ 
work that the composition of the council 
would be confined to members of the 
Dublin government and the new execu¬ 
tive; that there would be a separate 
advisory council consisting of members 
of the DaU and the Ulster assembly; and 
that all decisions would have to be 
unanimous. 

The main disagreements are over law 
and order. The SDLP seems to have 
accepted that any Aindamental change 
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in the Royal Ulster Constabulary would 
make Mr Faulkner’s already pretty 
shaky position untenable in Protestant 
eyes. Both the SDLP and the Dublin 
government would still like to see the 
council have some control over the 
police in both the north and the south. 
If Mr Faulkner is to make any con¬ 
cessions at all over the police he will 
need something in return. The willing¬ 
ness of the Dublin government to find 
some formula to revoke its claim to 
jurisdiction over Ulster, as enshrined in 
its 1937 constitution, would give Mr 
Faulkner a lot more room to manoeuvre. 
The non sectarian Alliance party is 
backing Mr Faulkner on that, but 
Dublin is afraid that to recognise the 
constitutional status of Ulster as an 
integral part of Britain would be opposed 
by the opposition in the Dail and could 
wreck its bipartisan approach. 

Nevertheless, the Dublin government 
will have to make some gesture towards 
recognition. If it docs it stands more 
chance of getting acceptance for its idea 
of a common law enforcement provision 
for all of Ireland, allowing people to be 
tried in the courts on either side of the 
border regardless of where the offence 
look place. The British government 
is coming round to this idea and Mr 
Faulkner could be persuaded if a 
constitutional guarantee is in his pocket 
But although the tripartite talks may 
take some time to hammer out an agree¬ 
ment along those lines it cannot aflford 
to take too long. With the extremists on 
both sides realising that agreement may 
be in sight more violence is inevitable. 
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Labour party 

Another week, 
another row 

The Labour parly was able to forget 
some of its troubles this week by trying 
to concentrate on attacking two issues 
which unite the party—the Industrial 
Relations Act and Lord Hailsham. 
But there were also clear indications 
that the struggle between Labour's 
left and the moderates is, if anything, 
likely to be intensified. 

Rather to its own surprise, the Oppo’ 
sition did moderately well in Tuesday’s 
debate on the Industrial Relations Act. 
It was, of course, irrelevant to the 
problems now confronting the country, 
but thanks to a skilful speech by Mr Reg 
Prentice the Opposition for once had a 
satisfactory day in the Commons. But 
in the lobbies outside Labour's internal 
. disputes raged on. The rumpus caused 
by Mr Prentice's speech appealing to 
Lalx>ur moderates to stand up and be 
counted was, inevitably, sharply criti 
cised at Wednesday's meeting of the 
parliamentary Labour party. But the 
moderates have no intention of ending 
their campaign, as Mr Wilson discovered 
when he received a firmly worded letter 
from Sir Reg Gtx)dwin, the Labour 
leader of ihe Greater London Council, 
and 23 other local government leaders 
and prospective parliamentary candi- 
‘ dates. 

What made Mr Wilson particularly 
.cross was Sir Reg's biting criticism 
of the Labour leadership’s handling 
of the Clay Cross affair, where it had 

publicly ignoretl, condoned or even supported 
the undermining of our democratic parlia 
mentury system of law. In this connection we 
are particularly concerned about the reso 
lution carried at the last party conference, 
on the recommendation of Mr Fdward Short. 
PC, for the NFC, that “upon the election of a 
Latx)ur government all penalties, financial 
or otherwise, should be removed retrospectively 
from councillors who have amragcously 
refused to implement the Housing Finance 
Act, 1972,” We wish to ask you whether you 
and the shadow cabinet will make it clear, 
at the earliest opportunity, that a future Labour 
government will not carry out this pledge. 

For some mysterious reason, the 
Government has been extraordinarily 
slow up to now to react to Mr Short’s 
remarkable commitment at Blackpool; 
there will be far less reluctance in the 
future. The Tories know they have 
Mr Wilson over a barrel. He has to 
choose between disowning a conference 
(jjecision, taken with the approval of his 
f^wn deputy, and admitting that he is 
p^pared to tolerate deliberate defiance 
of the law, and thus outraging the 


moderate wing of his party. 

It was, to some degree, the same 
problem that lay behind the Labour 
leadership's manoeuvrings about its 
motion on the Industrial Relations Act. 
Although the entire party dislikes the 
act the only reason for the debate was 
the presence on the Commons order 
paper of a motion attacking the presi¬ 
dent of the industrial relations court. 
Sir John Donaldson, signed by over 
180 Labour MPs. The left wanted a 
debate on this motion, but the 
moderates on the shadow cabinet refused. 
So a tortuously phrased motion 
was approved by the shadow cabinet 
attacking the act and regretting the 
involvement of the industrial relations 
court in matters of political controversy. 
As a result of another contrived formula, 
Mr Prentice was chosen to move the 
motion, and Mr Stan Orme, a leading 
left wing member of the engineering 
workers' union, was asked to wind up. 
But the debate never got anywhere. 

The new Secretary of State for Employ¬ 
ment, Mr Willie Whitelaw, is liked by the 
Opposition, and in view of the fact that 
he had only been in office for 48 hours, 
no one wanted to be too beastly to him. 
Mr Whitelaw was hardly brilliant, but he 
survived, which is more than can be said 
for the Attorney-General, Sir Peter 
Rawlinson, at the end of the debate; he 
was awful. 

Before the debate even started the 
Opposition made a great hullaballoo 
over the Lord Chancellor’s speech on 
Monday night when he criticised those 
Labour MPs who had signed the anti- 
Donaldson motion for abusing the 
privilege of the House of Commons 
order paper. Labour MPs cheered Mr 
Charles Pannell lustily when he main¬ 
tained that Lord Hailsham had commit¬ 
ted a breach of parliamentary privilege, 
and the row rumbled into the following 
afternoon when Mr Selwyn Lloyd ruled 
against Mr Pannell. 

However, even those Labour MPs 
who took this row particularly seriously 
could have few illusions that the elector¬ 
ate is greatly interested in disputes 
concerning the relationship between 
members of the two Houses. The central 
problem for the Labour party is whether 
it can now put itself in a position to 
profit politically from the Government’s 
present misfortunes. Unhappily for the 
Labour party this .seems highly im¬ 
probable. Next Wednesday the shadow 
cabinet and the party’s national execu¬ 
tive hold the first of their meetings to 
discuss Labour’s election manifesto. 
The draft which has been circulated is 
a wild and silly document. A pretty good 
punch-up can be guaranteed b^ore 
anything more sensible is agreed. 


Teachers'pay 

It's the money 
that matters 

Relations between the National Union 
of Teachers and the Department of 
Education and Science look like reach¬ 
ing an all-time low within the next few 
months. Under the guidance of Mr Max 
Morris, the communist who took over as 
president in April, the NUT has decided 
that the much-sought professional 
status for teachers must now take second 
place to the financial rewards which 
militant trade unionism seems to bring. 
The union has “rejected with contempt” 
the Government’s latest offer of an extra 
£19 a year on top of the present London 
allowance of £118 and, on its instruc¬ 
tions, teachers in over 150 London 
schools are now on a work-to-rule. 
In framing its latest wage claim for a 
25 per cent pay increase—which would 
raise the present teachers’ salary bill 
by over £250m --*the union has totally 
ignored the stage three limits. And for 
the sake of, on average, an extra £12 a 
year per teacher, the NUT broke off 
negotiations with the DES on pensions 
and forecast a “growth in non-co- 
operation'’ until Mrs Thatcher, the 
education secretary, gave in and reduced 
teachers' pension contributions from 
6.75 to 6 per cent of salary. 

If Mrs Thatcher’s concession was dic¬ 
tated by tactical considerations it is a 
tactic which is unlikely to cut much ice 
with the NUT. The NUT is now opposed 
to almost every aspect of Government 
education policy and Mr Morris seems 
to relish pouring vituperation over Mrs 
Thatcher's head every time he mentions 
her on a public platform. In that kind 
of atmosphere, DES officials are pre¬ 
paring for their toughest ever wage 
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Dolsuii^s240K GT Skyline is on extremely well 
equippe4 luxury sports salooa 

hoomes complete with push-button radb, all 
round tinted glcis^ heated rear window, 
adjustable steering oolumn,and lots more. 

Mechanically Hi dosely related to Datsun’s 
rally winning 2402^so H% tough and refiabla 
It will travel 27 miles on one gallon of two star 
economy petrol: with car% even further. 



If you’re businesslike about cars, and prefer 
sporting saloons, you can’t afford not to look at 
Datsun’s Skyline. 

Its smooth. 2.4 litre 6 cylinder engine will take 
you quickly to 115 m.p.h. 

Which means you can rely on keeping to your 
timetable. 

You can also rely on the Skyline being very 
businesslike to run. 

At Datsun, our warranty claims show repairs in 
the first year average less than £1. A fact we 
challenge anyone else to match. 

And with the shortage, and high cost of petrol, 
27 miles per gallon on 2 star economy grade will 
give you luxury performance at a ver>' sensible 
price. 


And as you woiiKl expect ol a luxury sports 
saloon, the Skyline is ver\' well equipped, at no extra 
charge to you. 

There are reclining front seats with adjustable 
head restraints, through flow healing and 
ventilation, power assisted twin circuit brakes (disc s 
up front), radial ply tyres and lots more aids to 
safety and comfort. 

It all adds up to a luxury car which makes 
exceptional economic sens(‘. 

See one at your nearest Datsun dealer. 

It could make all the difference to your halanc e 
of payments. 

The Skyline costs £1,997 Car 'l ax and VAT). 
If you want automatic transmission, it will cost an 
extra £169. 



Datsun U.K. Limited, Datsun House, Brighton Road, Worthing, Sussex. Tel: Worthing 204441. 


LONDON W.l Datsun Baker Stret^t Lfd., 01-486 4826. W.6 Fulton Motors, 01-748 2677. S W.2 Kirkwood C«rM, 01 -671 1600. S.W .1 Blua Star Garaifcn 
Ltd.. 01-589 1226. S.W.17 G. N. (Balham) Ltd., 01-672 1033. S.E.20 Ancattor Garai?**. (H. (5. Cole & Co. Lid.), 01-778 8981. N 12 Lambs of Fmchloy. 
01-346 6222. N.16 Continental Motor Centre, 01802 2336. N.IO Komain Moiorv Ltd.. 01-272 4644/5/6 N.W.l Blue Slur GaraKca Ltd., 01-4H.5 7667 
N,W.2Tiran Auto Centra Ltd., 01-4096584. N.W.3 Blue Star Garages Ltd., 01-435 2254. E.l Oaborn Carogea Ltd., 01-247 3651. E.B K. A Gnmntead & 
SonLtd.,01-6023131.E.l] £ ftTMotonLtd.,01-5386282. 
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Lord's: there's a job for a cricketing property developer 


negotiations when the Burnham commit' 
tee meets again next Thursday. 

The NUT'S main complaint is that 
teachers' pay has fallen far behind that 
of other workers. A report produced by 
the Trade Union Research UnitatRuskin 
College claims that nongraduate 
teachers starting on the basic salary 
scale will have to teach for 10 years 
before earning as much as the average 
'male manual worker (in 1965 it would 
have taken six years) while even a 
graduate will take four years to reach 
that level. No teacher can expect ever 
to reach average non-manual earnings. 

The NUT has spoiled a good case by 
exaggerating the teachers' plight. Some 
comparisons depend on teachers never 
rising above salary scale two, which is 
only very rarely true. The union often 
fails to compare like with like, as when it 
compares tne mainly younger teachers 
on scales one and two with all manual 
and non manual workers. Moreover, 
the Ruskin unit can hardly argue for 
more money for the lower paid in one 
report and then complain that relati¬ 
vities have not been preserved in this 
one. Nevertheless, there is no disputing 
the general thesis that teachers have 
fallen badly behind in recent years. 
The Government, which is thinking in 
terms of an 8 per cent offer at the 
most, could well have a widespread 
teachers' strike on its hands if it goes no 
higher, especially if other groups of 
workers continue to exploit the stage 
three loopholes to win much bigger 
rises than that. But Mr Morris’s politi¬ 
cally inspired claim that teachers have 
fallen behind because of successive 
incomes policies is nonsense. It is the 
failure of such policies which explains 
their decline and if stage three fails too 
the relative decline will be all the faster. 

Cricket 

Next man in 

The MCC has often been criticised in 
the past for being too secretive and 
old boyish in its behaviour. Now, to 
show they realise that times have 
changed and that they must change with 
them, members of the MCC committee, 
in their search for a new secretary, have 
hired the services of MSL, a firm of 
“management consultants in human 
resources”. Advertisements, setting out 
the specifications for the job in suitably 
decorous terms and stating a salary of 
up to £7,000, started to appear last 
weekend. 

The consultants will sift the applica- 
tions and produce a short list, but the 
MCC committee is keeping the final 


choice very much in its own hands, 
if necessary inviting applications from 
any likely candidates who have escaped 
the MSL trawl. The man who eventually 
gets the job will take over when the 
present secretary, Mr Billy Griffith, 
formally retires on June 16th next year 
when he will be 60. The MCC is looking 
for someone between 40 and 50, with 
first class or “otherwise notable cricket 
experience and associations”. That 
limits the field to begin with. As he will 
also be expected to have had admini¬ 
strative experience in business manage¬ 
ment and, ideally, know about property 
development, the choice becomes even 
more restricted. 

Almost certainly, the new man will 
not wear as many hats as the present 
secretary. Mr Griffith has been secretary 
not only of the MCC but also of the 
International Cricket Conference, of the 
Test and County Board and of the 
Cricket Council. He himself does not 
think one man can do all four jobs 
effectively. Mr Griffith accumulated 
all those responsibilities because his 
period of office—he became assistant 
secretary of the MCC in 1952 and was 
promot^ to secretary 10 years later— 
has coincided with major changes in the 
government of the game. The Cricket 
Council, for instance, which controls 
the game in England at every level, 
met for the first time in 1969. It is a 
representative body, democratically 
elected, and it is unlikely the council 
would want the MCC secretary to be 
its own secretary as well. Mr Griffith 
has already handed over the secretary¬ 
ship of the Test and County Board 
to his assistant at the MCC, Mr Donald 
Carr, who is going to the West Indies 
this winter as manager of the England 
touring side. 

So Mr Griffith’s successor at Lord’s 
may have just the two secretaryships— 
of the MCC and the ICC—but he will 
still have quite enough on his hands. 
Looking after the headquarters of 


cricket, however congenial a task, is no 
small responsibility; and the property 
development side of his job is tound to 
become more and more important. 
The MCC owns a goexi deal of property 
fringing the cricket ground--a house 
goes with the job—and it plans to 
develop parts of the open space, includ¬ 
ing some of the practice ground, which 
is now, in developers’ terms, going to 
waste. Old gentlemen may lament the 
prospect but they must approve the 
aim of any such development: to keep 
the club financially healthy and the 
subscriptions as low as possible. The 
16,000 members of the MCC get an 
astonishing return for their £9 to £12 
subs. Apart from being able to see 
every match at Lord’s, they can use the 
nets and practice ground pretty well 
when they wish. No wonder there is 
always a long waiting list and no 
wonder that outsiders regard MCC 
members as among the privileged 
classes. 

Local government 

Finding and 
paying 

professionals 

Warnings by ministers and spot checks 
planned by the pay board are being 
aimed agamsl overpay and overstaffing 
in the new local authorities. Mr Eldon 
Griffiths has declared that there are new 
authorities, formed by the amalgamatitm 
of several districts, which are taking 
on 20 or 30 per cent more staff than 
their combined predecessors. There are 
not yet any figures to show whether 
they are (as claimed by local govern¬ 
ment organisations) untypical. 

Reorganisation was supposed tn be 
about efficiency. But it was also about 
higher standards, including new services: 
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is it folly or foresight that has created 
highly paid directors of leisure in many 
new councils? Some new duties are 
statutory (notably planning at district 
level) but some old ones (eg, water and 
sewage) are being hived on to central 
government, which looks tike being no 
less extravagant in its staffing. But there 
is no excuse for multiplying senim’ jobs 
Just to keep people like ex-town clerks 
employed. 

Most councils say that, at the pro¬ 
fessional level at least, far from employ¬ 
ing too many staff, they cannot get 
anything like enough. They arc below 
strength on public health inspectors, 
surveyors, valuers, solicitors and archi¬ 
tects, and the shortage encourages high 
salaries in all grades (only the very 
top ones are limited by being tied to 
pt>pulation). The supply of town planners 
may be as much as a third below the 
demand from the new authorities. In 
some jobs (eg, architects) recent boom 
conditions in the private sector have 
made things worse. 

Private architects’ offices have their 
own special problem under stage three. 
Because under their professional code 
they arc forbidden to compete by under¬ 
cutting the fixed fee scale (at present 
being examined by the Monopolies Com 
mission) they cannot help earning a lot 
when jobs boom. New work for private 
architects has more than doubled in 
volume since early 1971 (from £534m 
in the first quarter of that year, to 
£l.l20m in the second quarter of 1973). 
They cannot pay big salary increa^s 
under the pay code, but now the pric« 
commission is looking askance at their 
profits and has already asked that scale 
fees be regarded as maxima. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects fears that 
the combined attack of the monopolies 
and price commi-ssions may be too much 
for it. 

Government and the arts 

Getting culture 
out of town _ 

As a Victorian scholar with some rather 
pronounced views on the civilising bene¬ 
fits the British empire brought to the 
world, Mr St John-Stevas, the new 
minister of state in charge of the arts 
at the Department of Education, is a 
self-confessed cultural imperialist. As 
justification for this he claiihs that the 
one lasting world conque.st has been 
the English language and that observa¬ 
tion could well become his department’s 
motto. 

Mr St John-Stevas believes, rather 
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conveniently, that there arc enormous 
returns to be gained from only a small 
investment in the arts and that 
is why Britain spends substantially less 
on culture than most other west Euro 
pean countric.s. The fact that in 1964 the 
three largest West German towns each 
spent more on the arts than the whole of 
Britain was one reason why the then 
Miss Jennie Lee, who had responsibility 
for the arts in the last Labour govern¬ 
ment, was able to treble the grant to the 
Arts Council from £2.7 m in 1964 to £9m 
by 1970. Today, there is around £50m of 
state patronage for the arts (including 
Department of the Environment spend¬ 
ing on historical buildings) but that 
figure still falls far behind Germany’s 
£250m and France’s £l40m annual 
expenditure on culture. 

Mr St John-Stevas docs not contem¬ 
plate any radical change in Govern¬ 
ment arts p>olicy. The fact that his pre¬ 
decessor, Lord Eccles, has a rather 
creditable record in the arts has been 
obscured both by the furore over museum 
charges and by Lord Eccles’s inability 
to pul over his own achievements to a 
wider audience. Yet under Lord Eccles 
the grant to the Arts Council—which 
spends the money free of ministerial 
interference, unlike the position in 
France—has almost doubled from 
£9m in 1970 to over £17m this year, 
while spending on museums and art 
galleries has risen from £8m in 1970 to 
£I4m this year. More important, he has 
encouraged the development of the arts 
in the regions through regional arts 
associations, and the Arts Council is now 
more conscious than ever of the need to 
avoid concentrating state patronage of 
the arts on cultural developments in 
London. In 1966, 46 per cent of the 
Arts Council’s grant went to the Sad 
ler’s Wells, Covent Garden, National 
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Theatre and Royal Shakespeare com¬ 
panies. This year, only 22.8 per cent of a 
total grant of £17m will go to these 
prestige ventures while over 66 per cent 
will go outside London altogether: 
there will he many who will argue that 
is still not enough. 

Under Lord Eccles there has also 
been a dramatic change in the touring 
habits of those major London com¬ 
panies. In 1970, they did a total of only 
51 weeks touring in the regions and wem 
seen by an audience of 3S0.0(X). This 
year, they will do 170 weeks and be 
seen by over 750,000 people outside 
London. But Mr St John-Stevas is still 
not happy that the regions are getting 
their fair share of these top attractions. 
He wants to sec them "like judges on a 
circuit’’ and is willing to .sec the regions 
do better even if it is at the expense of 
prestigious foreign tours. 

Mr St John-Stevas also plans to 
go ahead with three other of Lord 
Eccles’s pet projects to help the regions. 
The first is a £60,(XX) experiment in three 
centres—Birmingham, Bristol and 
Sheffield—to raise the level of attendance 
at arts functions in those towns by the 
use of imaginative adverttsing. Next 
comes a £I .5m scheme to promote local 
cultural events in four specially chosen 
areas- -two in the north, one in Wales 
and one in Scotland. Lastly, he intends 
to continue Lord Eccles’s generous sup¬ 
port for small craft industries. 

Brass bands can expect to do well out 
of Mr St John Stevas’s tenure of office for, 
like Lady Lee, he has a passion for 
them as a “cultural form which springs 
out of the people and therefore makes as 
great a contribution as the Amadeus 
String Quartet”. Poets will also fare 
better, for the new arts minister thinks 
they get “a wretched deal from society 
at present". Authors can look forward 
to progress on the public lending rights 
front, for Mr St John-Stevas is com¬ 
mitted to the belief that they arc en¬ 
titled to a fee from libraries when their 
books are taken out on loan. Other fields 
he could look at with profit are the pathe¬ 
tic state of art films in Britain compared 
with France and Italy (a useful advan(» 
would be to allow the British Film Insti¬ 
tute to subsidise the making of art films) 
and the need for the British Council to 
do more than simply subsidise flag- 
waving cultural exchanges abroad. 
There are many other Briti.sh artists who 
could benefit from going abroad but are 
not thought to be of sufficient propa¬ 
ganda value to be worth subsidising. 

In Mr St John-Stevas the arts have a 
genuine and sympathetic friend. His 
appointment should be good for the 
cultural life of the country—and the 
Government’s image. 



curfews; fines; 

and airport construction that never gets off the ground. 


Quiet: 

the 48-passenger DASH 7 using existing local airfields. 

t.ivilLirul will hp .in hptMiif;p r.in iinfT.itp friim riinwavs a** ^ho^t 


In tie Havill.uid will l>e delivering an 
an liner that is cjuieter than »n/w presently 
terlilied Lomniertial plane SixMi/ii.nif/w tjuieler, 
because of its United Aire laft PToA-50 
engines and slow-turning propellers. MuJ) 
quietei than the demands of upttuning 
legulations.'I he DHC" fMsH 7. 

(.'iii fews won't apply to it- and it will be 
coiutM’tible in minutes fiom passenger 
to cargo seivice, tc> make the most of its 
longer day. 

Il will make additional airports available, 
thousands ot i i/s/niy »airpc'rls. 


because it can operate from runw'ays as short 
as 2,000 feet-more cjuietly than many of the 
small planes that are using thi'm now. 

And it will be almost pollutic»n fiee—far 
more so than a I<575 automobile. 

for anyone concerned with air service to 
smaller cities...or the shc^rtage of landing 
space close to the big ones...the advantages of 
a "clean," quiet plane that avoids the problems 
ot new airport construetic'in arc cjbvious. And 
immense. 

In fact, nol>ody will enjoy the peace and 
quiet it brings more than the airlmc'^ that fly 
it. Or the gc>vcrnmtmt agenc ies respc^nsible fc^r 
airports and air travel. 

The de Mavilland Aircraft of Canada Limited, 
Downsview, Ontario. A Hawker Siddeley 

Company. 
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From Abdesselam and Yamani anyone can win a smile with a load of arms 

How do you get promoted 
by the Arabs? 


The trouble about the Arabs’ oil weapon 
is that no one Is sure what they want in 
return for lowering it. The confusion 
about its firing power, and the 
ambiguity about what can be done to 
get out of its range, have not been visibly 
lessened by the visits to Europe and the 
United States of the two oil emissaries. 
Sheikh Yamani of Saudi Arabia and Mr 
Abdesselam of Algeria. One of the 
major perplexities is just what a country 
has to do to haul itself off the black list 
on to the “neutral” grey list, or off the 
grey list on to the happy plateau of the 
favoured “friendly” nations. (Another 
perplexity, of course, is whether, at least 
at present, it makes a jot of difference 
which list one is on.) 

In theory it has all been worked out. 
The Arabs say they are demanding 
onlv what is possible. Thus, African 
and Asian countries are not being asked 
for arms since they do not have any 
to spare, tail they are being asked to 
break off relations with Israel. All the 
black African countries, except for 
Malawi, Botswana, Lesotho and Swazi^ 
land, have already done this and, as 
reward, South Africa, Rhodesia and 


Portugal have joined the United States 
and Holland on the list of those who arc 
supposed to be getting no oil at all 
from the eight Arab countries that are 
operating the boycott: which shows 
that the boycott is being used for wider 
purposes than just Israel. Japan has not 
broken relations with Israel but has sug¬ 
gested vaguely that it might consider 
doing something of the sort one day. 
Although this was not good enough to 
win reclassification as a friendly country, 
it did win Japan temporary exemption 
from a further cut. 

The European countries, on the other 
hand, are not openly being asked to 
break relations with Israel, although 
one veiled hint has been dropped by the 
touring emissaries that Germany might 
do so. Other reasons apart, Israel is 
linked to Europe by family relationships. 
But Europe is teing asked to stop 
supplying arms to Israel and, further, to 
supply arms to the Arab countries—or, 
at least, this is what was proposed in 
one of the “secret” resolutions passed 
at the Algiers summit conference and 
published in Beirut. And more is being 
asked from those European countries 


with a "‘bad” record than those with 
a “good" one. Thus the EEC declaration 
in November, which interpreted the 
Security Council Resolution 242 in 
the way the Arabs like it to be inter¬ 
preted, was considered fine so far as 
Britain and France were concerned but 
not enough to take Holland o(T the black 
list or Germany off the grey one. 

The Dutch arc charged with pursuing 
a consistently pro Israeli policy—a 
policy that some Arabs believe stems 
from the cult created round the death 
of the young Dutch girl, Anne Frank, 
under the nazi ocaipation. But there 
are few specific points to justify the total 
ban. The main one could be the report 
that the Dutch government was largely 
responsible for the fact that inSeptemter, 
1972, the EEC council of ministers 
buried the pro-Arab statement that had 
been passed to it by the European parlia¬ 
ment, Other charges seem fairly innocu 
ous, even if true: the report, made in 
Israel and later denied by the Dutch, 
that Holland was willing to replace 
Austrian transit facilities for Soviet 
Jews; the supposed rudeness of a Dutch 
minister to a group of Arab ambassadors 
who had come to protest about help 
going to Israel during the October war. 

Possibly some Arabs now regret 
the decision to pick on Holland, par¬ 
ticularly since they, as well as the 
European governments and the oil com¬ 
panies, have now to decipher the 
problem of getting the oil to Rotterdam 
and from there to any European country 
except Holland itself. But something has 
to be done to warrant a change of 
decision—the Arabs do not seem to 
have worked out what—and the Dutch 
are not playing. Their minister of 
economics, Mr Lubbers, who saw the 
two Arab envoys in Brussels last week, 
said that he had turned down the pro¬ 
posal that Holland should make a new 
unilateral statement backing the Arab 
cause. This would indeed have been a 
humiliating business for the Dutch, but 
if it was all that was asked it sounds 
like a face saving device from the Arabs. 
Previously it had been implied that action 
not words was required from all but the 
“good” countries. 

West Germany, on the neutral list, 
is getting the worst of all worlds. The 
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Arabs concede that Germany, because 
of its nazi past, is in a particularly 
awkward position, but argue that it has 
succumbed too readily to Israel's “emo¬ 
tional blackmail". They cite, in this 
respect, not only German reparations 
but also Herr Brandi's recent visit to 
Israel- but this very visit, and the way 
Herr Brandi refused to go on express¬ 
ing guilt, went down badly in Israel. The 
Arabs are on slightly stronger ground 
when they accuse Germany of hypo¬ 
crisy for protesting against the American 
airlift to Israel of weapons from bases 
in Germany only when the October war 
was already over—but the Americans 
are angry that any protest was made. 

How can Germany show its friendli 
ness? The two envoys have yet to visit 
Bonn but, in an interview with Der 
Spiegel, Sheikh Yamani made two sug 
gestions. fhe first was the supply of 
arms; the second, more interestingly, 
was industrial aid. If Germany were to 
supply Saudi Arabia with technical 
and other help. Sheikh Yamani is 
reported to have said, it can have the oil 
it needs. Industrial co-operation between 
the two countries had been proposed 
back in September; the sudden visit 
to Bonn last week of the Saudi foreign 
minister suggests that the process may 
now be speeded up. 

It also suggests that the rules of the 
oil weapon game may be bending. True, 
the two envoys have steadily reaffirmed 
that production will not return to the 
September, 1973, level until Israel has 
withdrawn from all the territory taken 
in the 1967 war—and, according to 
Mr Abdessclam, it will not be raised to 
meet consumers' needs until there is a 
“full settlement" of the Palestinian 
problem (and the Arabs’ summit meet 
ing at Algiers is said to have declared 
that it was for the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation to say what that would 
consist oO. But, within this framework, 
it is beginning to sound as if individual 
countries may be able to move from one 
list to another by direct help to an 
Arab oil prixiucer as an alternative to 
indirect help to the Arabs against Israel. 

Another bending of the rules was 
suggested by Sheikh Yamani in New 
York on Wednesday. He said that 
further cuts from January onwards 
would take place until Israel withdrew-— 
or until an “Arab slate reaches the 
level of production which is good for its 
own economy". This could explain the 
apparent contradiction in the statement 
by Abu Dhabi's oil minister, MrOteiba, 
that no flirt he “ cuts were envisaged in 
January beyond the present 25 per cent. 
Ak the oil weapon is tested, modifica- 
t»^ have to be made. But it is a 
^ 'K^erful weapon, nonetheless. 


Japan 

Where a slump 
could take them 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

The Japanese are not nearly as dismayed 
as everyone else thinks they should be 
about the possibility of an economic 
slump precipitated by a continuing oil 
shortage: not yet, anyway. There is a 
sense of alarm in the newspapers and on 
television, and in the measures the 
government is at last starting to take. 
But for most Japanese these things 
still seem to be a bad dream from which 
they expect to wake up and find them¬ 
selves once again secure in their booming 
economy. 

To the extent that people have been 
personally inconvenienced, by early 
closing of petrol stations and underheated 
offices, they have been irritated and un¬ 
cooperative, doing their best to dodge 
appeals for fuel conservation by buying 
electric heaters or hoarding petrol in 
tins. This state of mind suggests that 
Japan is in for a rude awakening if the 
slump docs come. It will begin w^hen oil 
shortages actually start to bite—in 
unscheduled power cuts, for example. 
And it will take hold when people finally 
relate the harsh realities of non-growth 
to their daily lives. Would there be large- 
scale redundancies of workers, or bank¬ 
ruptcies, or both? Perhaps not. But a 
great deal will depend on just how bad 
the situation is. 

A minor crisis could even be politically 
beneficial to both the prime minister 
and his Liberal Democratic party. Mr 
Tanaka would get an excuse for failing 
to deliver last year’s election promises, 
most of which had to do with improving 
the quality of life. And the party might 


be shaken into stopping its internal 
squabbling and, at the same time, uniting 
public opinion in a national belt-tightening 
exercise. Given a certain amount of 
luck, that could even give it a majority 
in next June’s senate election, for which 
it had until now almost given up hope. 
This would be more likely if the Japanese 
showed the kind of nostalgia that the 
British display—sometimes—for war¬ 
time rationing and discipline. But they 
do not. Japanese who remember wartime 
conditions think mainly of hated controls 
and are not apt to welcome their revival. 

The longer-term consequence of an 
economic crisis might well be a more 
permanent shift from Mr Tanaka’s “high 
growth” to Mr Fukuda’s “stable growth” 
policy, implying the abandonment of 
welfare projects, not to mention plans 
for the decentralisation of Japan, for the 
foreseeable future. That shift may already 
have taken place, dictated by the need, 
perhaps only temporary, for Japan to be 
a less voracious consumer of natural 
resources. This would not necessarily be 
bad for Mr Tanaka, even though rival 
ideas about the a^untry's rate of economic 
growth have been the main divisive issue 
within the Liberal Democratic party for 
the past 18 months. 

But the likeliest prospect still is a 
further erosion of Liberal Democratic 
support in the large cities, where the 
ruling party has always been weakest. 
The only conceivable beneficiaries of 
this disaffection would be the opposition 
parties—both the left-wing pair, the 
Socialists and the Communists, and the 
maverick Komei party. They would 
undoubtedly organise street marches 
and angry confrontations in and out of 
the Diet, which might even make it 
impossible for Mr Tanaka to govern the^ 
country. But these parties have no 
credible way of promising to cure a 
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recession caused by oil shortages; so 
there would be no real alternative 
policies, and no alternative government 
that did not seem certain to create more 
problems than it solved. 

This is what makes some people fear 
that the Japanese might turn, in frustra¬ 
tion, to an extreme alternative on the 
right or the left. Such a change would 
presuppose conditions approaching 
anarchy. It would be dangerous to say 
that it cannot happen. But a wholesale 
collapse of national morale would have 
to come first. The Japanese people 
would have to be convinced again, as 
they were in the 1930s, that the world 
was treating them unjustly. Japan’s old 
feelings of persecution are not quite 
dead, and every attempt to shut out 
Japanese exports or deprive Japan of 
resources, in the name of a remote quarrel 
the Japanese do not believe they can 
settle, may help to revive them. 

But, for the moment, these feelings 
play no part in the political philosophies 
of any significant political group. Before 
Japan’s politicians abdicated their power 
the government would be far likelier to 
declare martial law and, if necessary, 
impose military rule. That rule would 
almost certainly be as steadfastly pro- 
American and non-assertivc in foreign 
policy as Japan’s government is today. 

Egypt _ 

Kissinger's next 
job 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

President Sadat has not yet decided 
whether Egypt shall go to the Geneva 
peace conference on December 18th. 
This is the official position The well- 
informed forecast is that Mr Sadat will 
continue to clifThang until Mr Kissinger 


arrives in Cairo on December 13th and 
will then allow himself to be persuaded 
to attend, thus providing the Secretary 
of State with yet another small triumph. 

There is no doubt that Mr Sadat 
wants to get peace talks going; this was 
his aim when he launched his forces 
across the Suez canal on October 6th. 
And Egypt has pressed for an early 
start to the negotiations, rejecting 
suggestions by Israel and the United 
States that they should wait until after 
the Israeli general election on December 
31st. Yet at the weekend Mr Sadat was 
threatening to boycott the peace con¬ 
ference until Israel began the disengage¬ 
ment of forces the two sides were called 
upon to discuss in the second point of 
Mr Kissinger’s six-point ceasefire agree¬ 
ment. The reasons for this move were 
Israel’s refusal to move from the Cairo- 
Suez road, suspicion that the Americans 
could be backtracking on Mr Kissinger's 
commitment to Mr Sadat, and the need 
to show the more critical Arab leaders 
that Egypt had not fallen for a soft sell. 

President Sadat needs some face¬ 
saving Israeli concession over the with¬ 
drawal and disengagement issue. But it 
is difficult to see what this could be so 
long as the Israelis maintain that it docs 
not make military sense for them to pull 
back from the Cairo Suez road until 
there is understanding on the first stage 
of a wider disengagement. The UN 
commander. General Siilasvuo, has 
this week been trying to get the two 
sides to agree to the insertion between 
them of his steadily growing force. But 
this does little more than raise the same 
problems in a different form. And yet the 
UN’s concern about the fragility of the 
ceasefire is understandable. Discipline 
is prevailing in the two armies but the 
Egyptians are not above demonstrating 
occasionally to the Israelis that they will 
have no rest until they pull back. 



Ireland _ 

The keystone 

FROM OUR DUBUN CORRESPONDENT 

No delegation from Dublin, it seems 
likely, has ever embarked on any talks 
with such ample preparation as the 
eight-member ministerial team which the 
republic’s prime minister, Mr Cosgrave, 
led to the tripartite talks that began in 
Berkshire on Thursday (see page 23). 
Mr Cosgrave’s coalition cal^et had 
worked hard for a month on the briefs 
submitted by the departments concerned 
and co-ordinated by the foreign ministry. 
But his team went into the talks fearing 
that the British still did not recognise 
the importance that Dublin attached to 
its elaborate set of proposals, especially 
those about the projected north-south 
Council of Ireland. Mr Cosgrave him¬ 
self felt it necessary to give a last-minute 
warning against over-optimism. 

It is thought in Dublin that the British 
see no real need for a new council except 
for liaison work on such matters as 
economic co-operation and tourism. But 
the Dublin government itself sees the 
council as the keystone in the Northern 
Ireland power-sharing arch, and it wants 
the council to have the potential to 
acquire, in time, substantiaJ powers in 
many fields, including those of law and 
order. It sees a council which would 
exercise functions assigned to it jointly 
by the Dail and the new northern 
assembly, and propose legislation to 
both those legislatures. It wants to put 
together a package embracing the coun¬ 
cil, a common law enforcement area, 
policing arrangements, and a charter of 
human rights for both north and south, 
before agreement is reached about the 
status of Northern Ireland and a formula 
is found for the republic’s recognition 
of that status. 

The Fine Gael-Labour coalition’s 
domestic strength has been increased by 
its victory in last week’s by-election in 
Monaghan. But another confrontation, 
of the kind that brought down a previous 
coalition in 1951, is looming up between 
church and state. A bill to amend the 
present law that bans the impeding and 
sale of contraceptives is being intro¬ 
duced in the Dublin senate. The Catholic 
bishops have declared in a pastoral 
letter that such a change would expose 
Irish society to other evils, including 
abortion. The cabinet is inclined to 
favour a change in the law and the Diul 
will probably be allowed a free vote. 
One of the Labour ministers, Mr Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, has served warning 
that northern Protestants would sec the 
defeat of this bill as ’’final |Moof that 
home rule does indeed mean Rome rule”. 
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Vietnam 

On the road 
to Saigon 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The North Vietnamese are on the march 
again. They have made further advances 
in the Central Highlands, an easy target 
not just because the government's 
forces pre isolated and its communica¬ 
tions exceedingly tenuous, but because 
major battles in this area attract less 
attention than minor skirmishes along 
the more clearly-defined lines of battle 
farther north. The present thrust is 
centred on the remote highlands pro¬ 
vince of Quang Due. 

A month ago. North Vietnamese 
tanks and infantry overran three govern¬ 
ment bases there, Bu Bong, Bu Prang 
and Dak Song, effectively isolating 
much of the lonely province from the 
rest of the country by road. Now, on 
Tuesday, in the biggest series of co¬ 
ordinated attacks seen in South Viet¬ 
nam since the January ceasefire, they 
have captured a small district town, 
Kien Due, at the southern end of the 
province. Its garrison managed to hold 
out for about 12 hours. Then, when the 
North Vietnamese brought up the fourth 
batch of reinforcements, the garrison 
withdrew, with most of the town’s 4,000 
cxld people trailing behind. 

Kien Due has little intrinsic value. It 
is a dusty town with a market, a few 
shops and some woodcutters’ shacks. 
But its loss is significant for two reasons. 
It is the first gpvernment town in South 
Vietnam to fall to the communists since 
the ceasefire. Second, its fall appears 
to threaten the rest of the province, and 
particularly its capital town, Gia Nghia, 
15 miles to the east. The South Viet¬ 
namese task force of about 4,000 men 
which for a month had been vainly 



trying to recapture Bu Bong and Bu 
Prang camps north of Kien Due now 
finds itself marooned between two 
communist forces. The province's main 
airstrip, just east of Kien Due, has 
been closed by shellfire. Without this 
airlink, it is hard to see how reinforce¬ 
ments can get in until the major roads 
into the province are reopened. 

Why Quang Due? One popular 
theory is that the communists are 
mainly interested in pushing through 
the blockage this area interposes in 
their supply corridor running all the 
way from North Vietnam to their base 
areas 80 miles north of Saigon. This 
will give them the necessary logistical 
back up for any future assault on the 
capital. Whether they also want to 
occupy Gia Nghia and to shake Saigon 
morale by raising the Vietcong flag 
over a provincial capital remains un¬ 
clear. Coming the day after the com 
munists’ destruction of South Viet¬ 
nam’s biggest fuel storage installation 
at Nha Be, six miles outside Saigon, 
the loss of Kien Due weighs heavily on 
President Thieu’s government. The 
world oil crisis makes it certain that 
the government is going to have great 
difficulty in replacing the 15.3m gallons 
that went up in flames. Now hopes that 
the army would be able to retake lost 
ground in Quang Due province have 
diminished too. 


Zaire 

The elephant 
awakes 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

When President Mobutu of Zaire comes 
to London next week it will be only 
the second state visit by a black African 
to Britain. General Gowon was here 
in June, and these days General Mobutu 
is treading on the heels of his Nigerian 
counterpart. The Zairian head of state 
started the year with a visit to Peking 
and, since then, has knocked off a series 
of other countries ranging from India 
to the Central African Republic. He 
delivered a major speech at the United 
Nations in New York in October and 
sent a delegation headed by his foreign 
minister to become the first to visit 
each of the two Koreas in succession. 
This dance around the globe seems 
choreographed to publicise the achieve¬ 
ments of General Mobutu's Zaire and to 
promote ‘"Le Guide"—as his acolytes 
call him—to the leadership of Africa. 

Zaire’s claims for this role are solid 
ones. It is the second largest country 
in area and third largest in population 
in black Africa. Diamonds, cobalt and 
above all copper (of which some 460,000 
tons will be produced this year) make 
Zaire a rich country by African stan¬ 
dards. Although it has only 23 miles 
of coastline, its coastal waters hold 
enough oil to supply all the country’s 
needs; production will begin next year 
at the rale of 1.6m tons per year. And, 
as a former Belgian colony, it is not 
treated with the same suspicion that is 
still attached to Nigeria by some former 
French colonies. 

Yet the elephant has been slow in 
awakening. The trumpeting is only now 
beginning, some eight years after General 
Mobutu seized power in 1965. In the 
past, he says, he has put economics 
before politics. Now things are changing. 
The Taiwanese and the Israelis have 
been heaved out and the writing is on 
the wall for the many Greeks, Portuguese 
and Asians who run small businesses 
in the interior of the country. On 
November 30th the president announced 
measures forbidding these foreigners to 
live in the border provinces and spelt 
out the terms for greater Zairian control 
of the economy. Henceforth the state 
will take a 50 per cent holding in all 
mining operations, and farms and 
plantations will be put into Zairian 
hands. 

Tliese are not sweeping measures 
by the standards of many African 
countries. There are still fat profits for 
foreign investors in Zaire, as companies 
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Two aspects of Mobutu's authenticity 


like British Ley land have been quick to 
recognise. President Mobutu has always 
ofTered generous terms to foreign inves 
tors, including Union Miniere, the Belgian 
mining concern which, in l%6, was the 
first major company to be nationalised 
in Africa. He has defended this policy 
by arguing that Zaire, more than other 
countries, needed foreign investment 
to help to hold it together through the 
turbulent l%0s. 

But now this objective has been all 
but achieved. It is true that a handful of 
Bakongo secessionists were arrested in 
Bas Zaire province in August for distri¬ 
buting leaflets; it is true that members 
of the government have reservations 
about developing tourism in the eastern 
part of the country, lest it should become 
“economically detached" from Zaire 
by being linked to the east African 
tourist circuit; and no one denies that 
one main purpose of constructing the 
1,000 mile, high voltage power line 
from the vast Inga dam m western 
Zaire to the copper mines of Shaba 
(formerly Katanga) is to lie that elusive 
region firmly to the centre of the country. 
But compared with the Congo of the 
early 1960s, when regions threatened to 
drop like apples off a tree, Zaire looks 
firmly united. 

This new-found unity is enabling 
General Mobutu to flex his muscles. 
Since his speech in October in the UN 
he has intensified his criticism of 
the Portuguese, Rhodesian and South 
African governments. Mr Holden 
Roberto's Revolutionary Government 
of Angola in Exile, which is based in the 
Zairian capital, Kinshasa, is now to be 
given a shot in the arm. A recruiting 
campaign of Angolans living in Zaire 
is under way and Mr Roberto has clearly 
been given the green light for the new 
offensive that he says he is about to 
liMneh in northern and north-eastern 


Angola. 

Yet trade with the white south is brisk. 
Like Zambia, Zaire has no alternative 
bul to use Angola, and to a lesser extent 
Rhodesia and Mozambique, as routes 
for some of its exports and imports. 
The stale mining company, Gecamines, 
imports some 130,000 tons of coal 
and coke from Rhodesia each year. 
And visitors to Zaire may well be sur¬ 
prised at the quantity of South African 
goods, they see displayed in the markets, 
or at the Rhodesian beef that is sold 
in the shops. 

But then Zaire is a land of surprises. 
Who would have guessed, for instance, 
that the biggest supermarket in Europe 
or Africa is to be found in Kinshasa? 
It boasts 50 cash desks, three floors of 
underground parking and a surface 
area large enough to accommodate six 
football pitches. And this is not the only 
outsize feature of a country that claims 
to be in search of “African authen 
ticity". A large DC 10 airliner has 
recently been purchased and a jumbo 
jet, rented from the Boeing company, 
was brought into Air Zaire’s service 
last month. A fully integrated steel 
mill, due to start operating next year, 
completes the white elephant check¬ 
list. 

Not all Zaire’s investments arc as 
loony as these. The Inga dam, if limited 
to its first phase, is a neat and dramatic 
example of cost-cfTective spending. There 
are also sensible plans for increased 
mineral production and, at last, for 
extending the rail network, improving 
the smaller airports, and building a new 
port. Even so, transport remains an 
intractabicr problem. Roads scarcely 
exist between the three main towns. 
It is a four hour flight in an aeroplane 
from Kinshasa to Lubumbashi, the 
capital of Shaba, and the journey by 
road takes between three and four 


weeks in a Land-Rover. Kisangani, 
in the north-east, is hardly more 
accessible. 

The other badly neglected sector of 
the economy is agriculture. President 
Mobutu admits this but his proposed 
solutions are highly unorthexiox in the 
light of the experience of other parts of 
Africa. There arc scarcely any marketing 
boards for cash crops, which means 
that farmers receive no guaranteed 
payment for their produce but must 
hawk it to itinerant buyers for low 
prices, or leave it to rot. The president’s 
proposals for resuscitating farming, 
given in his speech on November 30th, 
are to encourage all the country’s leaders 
—ministers, civil servants and so on— 
to engage in private farming enterprises 
in the countryside. This, it is argued, 
will spur the peasants into action to 
emulate the successes of the privileged. 
It is the very opposite course to that 
now adopted in Zambia and Tanzania, 
where it is thought that most leaders 
became more interested in their farms 
than in their jobs, and where the fruits 
of good husbandry were limited to very 
few, well-lined pockets. 

The problem of income distribution 
is the one least talked about by officials 
in Kinshasa. No one wants to disguise 
the difficulties to be faced in transport 
or farming, but there is a reluctance 
to accept the fact that limousines for the 
few mean less bread for the many. 
In the past five years the gross national 
product has been growing at about 7 
per cent in real terms, but the lion’s 
share of this has gone to the city of 
Kinshasa and the province of Shaba. 
Farming, which sustains four-fifths 
of the population, has received less than 
one fifth of total investment. 

President Mobutu’s rule is strongly 
personal and leaves no room for opposi 
tion of any kind. This has brought 
the country a degree of stability and the 
beginnings of an administration—no 
mean achievement when it is remembered 
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Think of tractors 
and you thiik of 
Caterpibi: 

Today’s earthmoving projects are 
widely varied in size. Many tsrpes of 
equipment, and product support services, 
are often needed to bring projects to 
timely and economical completion. 

Caterpillax offers a complete range of 
uncommon quality machines. Products 
such as wheel and track-type loaders, 
wheel dozers, compactors, motor graders, 
pipelayers, wheel tractor-scrapers, 
off-highway trucks - and our famous 6 
models of track-type tractors. 

Each product has a range of attach¬ 
ments to tailor it to the specific needs of the 
project. Each model is designed and built 
to Caterpillar speciffcations, Including the 
engine and transmission. And because of 
100% design and manufacturing control 
Caterpillar offers a product warranty which 
is one of the most comprehensive 
available. 

But machines must have efficient 
local dealer support to ensure the high 
level of productivity of which they are 
capable. The capability of the worldwide 
Caterpillar Dealer network to provide 
such support is unequalled. The right 
machines, on the right Jobs, will help you 
get the most out of your equipment 
Investment. Standardizing on 
Caterpillar-built products and dealer 
service helps reduce your investment risk 
to a minimum. 

You get more from a CoterplMor 
product. Because more goes Into It. 


Then think of 
loaders,scrapers,graclers, 
wheel dozers,trucks 
and compactors. 


CATSRPILLAfi 


QiMrpillar CM «od B «<« Indvmrtn CMmiMIw iTKlDr Co 







A short respite and on to holly decked plum pudding, with brandy 
sauce or brandy butter whichever you prcfei For those with lesser appetites 
an alternative of maraschino jelly. For all, the luscious and incomparable 
Chateau Yquein 

To end No bits of this and that No meagre pots of cheese. An Pnglish 
Stilton. Ripe and round. With bread or biscuits. And celery-taken with a 
little salt. 

The napkins lie crumpled. The cigars are lit The Port is passed from 


right to left Croft Port from the house founded in 1678. Today, two Ports 
represent the great CYofl tradition 

Distinction. Very rare, veiy old. aged in the wood for ten years,sleek 
and tawny as a lion in sunshine 

Comnicmoraticm. A fine \ intage character, 
rich and full bodied As full ol promise as the A ylH I 

bride of Solomon M. 

Purveyors of Port since the reign of Charles II 






Our daily747§ toTbkyowill give 
you the comfort you need-and the 

small attentions you enjoy. 


F.' cry day ot the week a 
eontlortable J AL 747 Garde 
Jet lakes ofl tn)m Europe to lly the 
Polar Kuite to japan. The only daily 
747 over the Pole. 

Whether it leaves from Paris, 

Ihankturt, Amsterdam. Hamburg or London, 
you’ll hnd that the 747 ol your choice will ^iye 
you ample room to move about and stretch your 
let^s the bie; comfort you need on a lon^ llighl. 

I'qually important: each JAL 747 will be 
one ol om renowned Ciarden Jets. Once on 
board you’ll find yourself in the Wisteria garden 
or the Maple, Pine or Wild Orange-all 
artistic expressions of tranquillity and harmony. 



An introduction in itself to the 
age-old Japanese art of serenity. 
Youdl find this harmony all 
around you-from sake cups to 
swizzle sticks. But most of all you’ll 
_ find it in our kimono-clad hostesses, whose 
courteous attention to your smallest requirement 
is the heritage of a thousand years of deference 
to guests. 

In fact, youdl find it hard to keep in mind 
that you*re flying in the biggest, most advanced 
airliner ever made. Enjoying the small attentions 
as well as the big comfort, on the only daily 747's 
over the Pole 

to Tokyo. * ^ ^ Wtebringyou 

the bestof two worlds 


nig coiiiii. 


MR LiMES 



can make your money talk faster out here. 


Time and space arc the great 
guJfs that keep people apart. We 
bridge them for you with the licre 
and now of telecommunication. 

Out there. 

These days telecommunication 
is more tlian sending a telex or a 
lelegram or dialling a phone call. 

The companies who are making 
the going multi-nationally use 
intpgrat^, purpose-built telecom¬ 
munications systems. 

These companies have outgrown 
standard facilities. They've dis¬ 


covered that the effective manage- If it doesn't exist, wc have some ■ 

ment of their affairs around the one build it for you. 
world requires specially designed Ask your director in charge of 

telecommunications links. T^ey get telcaimmunications about us. I f 
immediate access, anvwherc. In total you don't have one, perhaps you 
security. And it usually costs them should. Give us the job. 

less money than existing piecemeal Tlic Cable and Wireless Group 

communications. ot Q)mpanics and A.ssoaatcs, with 

We design, operate and maintain offices around the world, 
telecommunication systems, but 
we're not dependent on one source of 
equipment. So there is no ainstraint 
to use anything less than the 
optimum for the job in hand. 




CABUE& 


Ibtal l^ecommunication 


IIAIUlfhlCI Ml lit t iny lif jf l':.l IHitihUl:. 
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COURVOISIER 


The Brandy of Napoleon 
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Now there’s an airline with 1,500 flights 
a week to 28 towns and cities throughout Britain. 

Now you can take direct international 
flights from Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham 
and other key cities. 

Y)ur travel agent can tell you more. 

Now there’s British Airways, with people 
who are famous for the care and efficient service 
they give you. 

Now the world is yours. 

British airways 

ThebotofGElAaiid BCMT 
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1979EVRY2! 

Oton kMuable ana: 800,000 •q.ft 

THE 8 SHOPmC CENTRES USTFl 














THCBCOMOMISTbBCBMBER* 1971 



Asset value : 1.2 billion francs (management valuation) 
New developments : 2 billion francs (France and abroad) 


PENTRES 



1972VELIZY2: 

Gross leasable area: 1,000,000 sq.ft. 
Estimated 1973 turnover' 469,000,000 F 



1973GR1GNY2: 

Gross leasable area: 132,000 sq ft. 
Estimated 1973 turnover. 88,000,000 F 



1974 BOUGNY 2: 

Gross leasalrie area; 400,000 sq ft. 




, 
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197S LA PAaT4nBU.LYON: 
^OroM leMabto urn: 1.300,000 iq.ft. 


OFFICES 



ROSNY 2: Scheduled opening October 1974 


Area 1,000,000 sq ft 



LA PART-DIEU, LYON 
Scheduled openmg, 
January*July 1975 
Area 1,000,000 sq ft 



VELIZV2 
Scheduled opening 
Autumn 1975 
Area 275,000 sq ft 



I ABOVE TOTAL 8,732,000 aq. ft. 


TOTAL AREA: (ladndiiig Parly 2) 2,620,000 sq. ft. 


LeGroupeBalkany 

22. okue VaidAm Parts /•■, I6l. 742.32.10 


CHRfSnAN CHA55*N PARIS 
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Hulchison Intern a tional: 

Hutchison International s trading expertise goes back 
almost a hundred years Today, were proud to be re- 
sponsible for a great part of Hongkong's booming trade 

Hiitrhisnn nomniinie& nynnrt auaivthinn from svnthetic 



Hutchison International s trading expertise goes back 
almost a hundred years Today, were proud to be re- 
sponsible for a great part of Hongkong's booming trade 
Hutchison companies export everything from synthetic 
fibres, textiles, light industrial equipment to precision 
instruments, fashion goods and toys Importing many of 
the vital products that supply demanding consumer 
markets Like cars, television sets, electronic equipment, 
building materials, food-stuffs, pharmaceuticals Trading 
IS just one of the many fields Hutchison International is 
involved in More than 200 companies operate in the 
Hutchison family In merchant banking, finance, invest¬ 
ment, publishing, engineering, construction, container ter¬ 
minals and ship repairs . 

hotels and travel So Hi riirhitjin 

whenever you see our vMb V lIUHJ HSOlT 

name think of us as '■Vll lnl)BMTV*fHnndi 

developers to world- 'irjr f" 

wide business Yours ? UrnitGCl 


hlemcitional 

Limited 


Hutf hison Init rndtioncil Ud Print t s Bldg 
20lhFt H K T«.l H 230161 Cablt Add HILHK 

Offir e of th<> U K RepfFM nfft VE 
No 38S:vitf Row London W1X1AG 
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Some optimists think that the North Sea is a 
bottomless well, with sufficient high grade energy to 
supply all the country’s needs. 

Some pessimists think that it’s probably another 
proverbial bubble: that existing supplies will 
quickly be used up; that there's little future in it 
Neither has the right answer. 

To be honest there is no certain answer. But 
natural gas is certainly vital to Britain’s well-being. 
Here are some fact.«^ 

In only six years British Gas has already 
obtained sufficient supplies to: 

Ginvert over nine million customers to natural 
gas. This ha| involved converting over twenty eight 
million appliances. , , , 

To increase its sales by nearly three hundred 

percent 


To increase its share of the domestic central 
heating market to more than three million 
households. 

Further, the amount ol additional gas available 
from the new Frigg gas field alone by 1978 could 
amount to as much as the total gas distributed by the 
whole of the British gas industry just 10 years earlier. 

How much IS there down there? 

Nobody knows for suie. 

But though natural gas cannot solve all our 
energy problems it is already playing a key role in 
our economy -a role that wil 1 become even more > 
important with the advent of significant new ^ 
supplies of natural gas from 1976 onwards. B 

So that British (las will have B 

an even more vital t ole to play. DnlTISn GAS^ 

OurVy IridListry 
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Shermfnnhas 
i^iectaxnilarliotels 
all over Eurcrpe. 



The Shereton-CopenKagen Is one of The fabulous Sheraton-Stockholm is right 
Scandinavia 8 most impressive hotels only in the heart of the city overlooking the 
two blocks from famous Tivoli Gardens Old Town 


Prom Munich to Gopenhairen, from 
Stockholm to London Airport And 
there are two new Sheraton Hotels 
m Portugal one right in Lisbon 
and the other on the island of 
Madeira And a magnificent new 
Sheraton Hotel nght in the heart 
of Brussels 

Now there are more than 300 exat- 
ing Sheraton Hotels and Motor 
Inns around the world . all across 
Euixm, Afnca/Middle East 
Asia/Pacific, Latin America, and 
coast to coast in the United 
States, Hawaii and Canada. 

For iinmediste memtions call* 

U.K Freefone 2067 



The fabulous new 
Sheraton-Munich has a 
year round indoor pool and 
a convenient location near 
the international airport 



Hot^ in Euitpe 

SHSWTON H01£LS Al« N« A WOnXMOE SenVflCE OF BC 
BRUSSELS • COPB^HAOe^ • UX«)CM HEATH«W • JS80N • MAOraM • MU^MH • P4RB ^41 • STOOmM 
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Which one wiU the loari? 


Before you offer an opinion on that, think about something for 
a minute. 

Once upon a time, there was an Italian named Christopher 
Columbus who thought the world was round. And the world laughed. 

There was an American, Thomas Edison, who had the equally 
ridiculous notion that you could get light from a skinny little filament 
burning in a vacuum. And a Scotsman, named Alexander Graham Bell, 
who harbored the outrageous belief that you could transmit the human 
voice through a wire. 

All these men had one thing in common. An idea that was hard 
for people to accept because it was ahead of its time. 

At Marine Midland, we think about that a lot. And that’s why, 
when someone comes to us with a proposition, even a proposition that’s 
out of the ordinary, we always try to look at it very carefully. And that 
means never going by appearance alone. But looking beneath the surface 
of an idea to determine what kind of potential it really has. (You’d be 
surprised how many great investments we've found that way.) 

So, coming back to our original question, maybe the man on the 
right will get the loan. Or maybe the man on the left. Or maybe both of them. 

The point is, wc won’t make up our minds until we’ve seen the ideas. 

Main Office: 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10015. Branches; 
London, 5 Lothbury; Paris, 17 Place VendOme; Nassau, Bahamas; Panama 
City, Avenida Balboa y Calle 43; Singapore, Shing Kwan House. 

Shenton Way. Representative Offices: Bogota, Buenos Aires, Frankfurt, 
Hong Kong, Jakarta, Madrid, Mexico City, Panama City, Rome, SSo 
Paulo, Seoul, Sydney, Tokyo. Merchant Bank: International Marine 
Banking Co., Ltd., 40 Basinghall St., London. Cable: Marmidbank. 

Memter FDIC. 



IVIARINB IVIIDI.AIMD BANK 

NBW vo m c 

becoming ab% kiternatkmai bank by nc« acting like one. 

















at Toyota. 

There are a lot of things that make a Toyota a great automobile. Big 
things like computerised quality control. And little things like eye tests. 

For the last five years we've been running tests to determine the 
limits of visibility under various conditions. We test with men and with 
women. On country roads and city streets. Then we use the results to 
design our cars - from the shape of the windscreen, to the size of the 
mirrors, to the position and brightness of the headlamps. 

Compared to our more sophisticated testing and research, or 
compared to our performance and styling, eye 
tests may seem insignificant. 

But the little things we do add up. 

Because we've been doing them for 
36 years. And we'll keep on doing 
them. Because they go a long way 
toward making you satisfied. 

TOYOTA 
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that, on indqjendence day in 1960, 
Zaire had only a handful of university 
^aduates and for the next seven years 
it was consumed by chaos. 

Now there could be some relaxation. 
Instead, President Mobutu has launched 
a massive “authenticity campaign” 
involving an endless round of name- 
changing, but little else. He has dropped 
his Christian names and taken African 
ones—Sese Seko Kuku Ngbendu Waza 
Banga—but he still sends his children 
to school in Belgium. His private property 
seems almost as extensive as the orches¬ 
trated adulation that greets him wher¬ 
ever he goes. But for most Zairians 
life in the countryside is all too 
authentic: subsistence living, no means 
of selling one’s crops, and no goods 
in the shops. This is what Zaire’s hard- 
won stability and wealth should now be 
harnessed to change. 

India and Russia 

Your best friend 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

The Indians are confident that Mrs 
Gandhi got the better of the bargain 
in her tdks with Mr Brezhnev in New 
Delhi last week. She staved off the 
Soviet leader's plea for Indian endorse 
ment of his “collective security" scheme 
for Asia, even though her warm refer¬ 
ences to Soviet friendship will have 
given Mr Brezhnev satisfaction; they 
show that India does not consider non 
alignment to mean a policy of equi¬ 
distance between Russia and America. 
But India stood firm in refusing special 
facilities in Indian ports for Russia's 
Indian Ocean fleet, and its embargo on 
vessels caiT>nng nuclear weapons 
remains unchanged. Even a harmless 
agreement on co-operation in deep-sea 
fishing failed to materialise. Both sides 
took pains to say that Soviet military 
supplies to India did not figure in the 
talks at all. 

The most important benefit from the 
visit for India was the IS-year economic 
agreement signed by the two leaders. 
For the first time the Russians have 
promised to improve future credit terms 
to ease India's staggering repayment 
burden. A protocol to the agreement 
spells out Russia's readiness to pro¬ 
vide ^uipment on credit as well as 
expertise for setting up more than 10m 
tons of new steel capacity, 2m kilo¬ 
watts of generating plants and probably 
a million tons of new shipping. Even 
more valuable is a conunitment to 
provide spedalised components and 
technological aid for existing plants. 
Some pressing needs of India's—for 
kerosene and newsprint, for example— 


internaiional report 



Yes, but it needs fertiliser too 


are to be met on a priority basis; but 
fertiliser, which India needs even more 
desperately at a time of world short 
age, will be supplied only if Rus.sia 
fails to trade off its surplus to the west. 
India's chances looked bleaker this week 
after an American Arm, Occidental 
Petroleum, revealed a contract to buy 
$200m worth of Soviet ammonia and 
urea every year for 20 years. 

Mrs Gandhi came away with a 
Russian promise to sec India through its 
next five-year plan. The actual credits 
will still have to be negotiated separ¬ 
ately for each project. But Mr Brezhnev 
has given the green light. What the 
Soviet Union gets in return is the chance 
to demonstrate the advantages of Soviet 
friendship over China's. 

West Germany 

We'll call you 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDEN1 

The West German minister of defence, 
Herr Georg Leber, is a Social Demo¬ 
crat, like Willy Brandt, and on the 
right of his party. By no stretch of the 
imag inat ion could he be described as a 
trendy lelt-winger. Yet he has just, in 
effect, posed the question: what is a 
soldier? Traditionally, a soldier is a 
man willing and able at any time of day 
or night, at instant command, to go and 
hack off an «iemy’s arm. Herr Leber, 
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defence minister of a country at the 
sharp end of confrontation which pro¬ 
vides the largest single Nato component 
in Europe, is now proposing that some 
of his soldiers should be able and willing 
to hack- butatafewdays'notice. 

The recent example of Israel's time- 
consuming mobilisation notwithstand¬ 
ing, ilerr Leber is now suggesting that 
by 1978 30,000 members of West Ger¬ 
many's 495,000 strong armed forces 
should be men in a condition of what is 
called “defence readiness”; the active 
strength would be cut to 465,000, per^ 
haps by a rather more selective call-up. 
These 30,000 men, having served their 
compulsory 15 months' service (which 
remains unchanged), will be on constant 
alert for a year, durnig which they 
will be called to the colours once or 
twice for training and to test how the 
alarm recall system works, 

Herr Leber's proposals follow an 
exhaustive report by a government- 
commissioned inquiry which, during two 
years of work, held up almost every 
aspect of the German armed services 
to the light to sec how they could be 
“restructured”, which is very much 
the fashionable word for cutting. The 
government's proposals do not follow 
precisely the path of the commission's 
recommendations, but they point 
towards a slimmer army, navy and 
air force. The number of army brigades 
will increase from 33 to 36, but the 
number of men in each brigade will be 
smaller than now, largely by a cut in the 
administrative side. Tank units will have 
fewer tanks and fewer men. Medical 
services for the armed forces will be 
centrally administered, thus saving a 
little money. The air force will lose one 
of two transport squadrons and its heli¬ 
copter training school (to be incor¬ 
porated into the army’s). The navy will 
lose one squadron of amphibious land¬ 
ing craft and one mothballed flotilla of 
35 minesweepers, coastal protection 
vessels and fast patrol boats. 

The point of the proposals is to save 
money, although there arc no precise 
estimates of hon much. The financial 
trouble with the West German soldier, 
unlike his Soviet counterpart, is that he 
is expensive: manpower costs take up 
70 per cent of the defence budget. In the 
seven years between 1965 and 1972 
the cost of salaries actually doubled, 
while the sum devoted to investment 
and re equipment fell by a fifth, bring** 
ing spending on equipment close to the 
30 per cent of the budget below which, 
according to experts, it would be very 
dangerous for it to fall. The most 
important aspect of the present pro* 
posals is that they will allow the figure 
for investment in the armed forces 
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Can Germany afford the guns they need? 


to keep on or above that 30 per cent. 

But Herr Ix'bcr’s proposals come at 
a most awkward time -for himself 
most of ail. Tlicy come as the West 
Germans arc urging the Americans 
not to make cuts in their forces in 
Euroix*, as they arc negotiating with the 
Americans about covering the costs of 
the American forces in Germany, as 
the Americans continue to feel tetchy 
about West German ’‘non cooperation" 
during the Middle East war, as the 
attempt continues at Vienna to get the 
Warsaw pact to agree that it might 
cut its armies too. They come, most of 
all, at a time when the communist armies 
show a great and growing preponder 
ance of aircraft and tanks. 

How efficient will the German army 
be in 1978, with 60 per cent conscripts, 
40 per cent professional soldiers and 
30,000 men walking about in civilian 
life in that state of "‘defence readiness"? 
TTic Soviet general stafi' at Frunze 
Street, Moscow’, might provide the best 
answer. According to Herr liCber, “it 
suffices to have fully trained soldiers 
. . . ready for instant call up", 'flic ques 
tion is: docs it? 

France 

Eauporte 

FROM OUR PARIS CORHESPONOFNT 

Who published the then prime minister's 
income tax returns? Who broke the 
Aranda scandal, revealing the endless 
pressures brought on the ministry of 
public #orks by politicians of France's 
rulinrf|wy tr> mg to help their business 
frien?B7 Who, week after week, has 
been |K 7 cusing a well-known member 
of the French parliament of protecting 
a drug peddler? Who recently published 
a photostat of the report of the tapped 
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telephone conversation of one of its 
journalists? And whose almost-finished 
new offices were apparently being 
bugged on Monday night when a mem¬ 
ber of the paper's staff happened to 
walk past, sec a light, and walk in, to 
find the “plumbers" hard at work? 

The Canard Enchaine, of course—a 
kind of immensely superior Private Eye 
whose name, “the duck in chains,” 
is most misleading slang for a gagged 
newspaper, and whose informants 
retail not the gossip of Fleet Street but 
the secrets of most of the government 
departments of France. The Canard 
has been first to break almost every 
one of the stream of scandals that has 
marked France since 1970. It keeps a 
particularly ferocious and sometimes 
photostatic eye on the gaullist party, 
detailing its financial links with property 
developers, the unusual business activi¬ 
ties of one or two of its leading members, 
the occasional criminality of its private 
bands of strong-arm men. 

Little wonder that the Canard’s 
telephone is tapped and its journalists 
tailed. But who, this week, decided to 
go one better and install microphones 
in the offices it is about to move into? 
According to the paper, while the 
plumbers were at work they were in 
w'alkic talkie touch with uniformed 
policemen outside the building. The 
ministry of the interior, another frequent 
victim of the Canard’s revelations, 
denies that its servants were involved. 

United Nations 

Wheat and chaff 


As a deliberative body, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations com 
pares favourably with the pseudo¬ 
parliaments of such member states as 
Poland or Portugal. Its debates arc 
often tedious, but they arc no worse than 
those in the House of Lords on the days 
when the backwoodsmen come crawling 
out of the woodwork and vent their 
spleen; and, since UN delegates arc all 
voicing the views of identifiable govern¬ 
ments, the nasty business of a speaker's 
failure to declare an interest does not 
arise. The assembly's critics should also 
note that, over the years, its members 
have miraculously become not longer- 
winded but shorter-winded: its sessions 
are hardly any longer, now that there arc 
135 members, than they were in the early 
years with a membership of between 
50 and 60. The longest-winded members 
are, in fact, mostly to be found among 
the longest-seated. 

But it is unquestionable that the 
assembly produces too many resolutions. 
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Sir Donald Maitland, Britain's chief 
representative at the UN, was fully 
justified in dwelling on this point last 
week during a debate about improving 
the organisation's performance. Each 
year the assembly chums out about 
100 resolutions, many of them verbose 
and repetitive, and most of them rep¬ 
resenting wasted labour, for not even 
he who runs can read and remember 
such a mass of words. Worst of all is 
the effect of the absurd voting rule that 
permits the adoption of resolutions by 
two thirds majority of those verting, 
regardless of the number of abstentions 
or absentees. A unanimous, or near- 
unanimous, resolution obviously repre 
sents a real international consensus, and 
is to be taken seriously. A resolution 
adopted by, say, a vote of 60-25, with 
50 abstentions, reveals division, not 
consensus; but as things stand it goes 
on record in just the same way as a 
unanimous one. 

The basic voting rule is part of the 
UN’s Charter, and a Charter amend¬ 
ment, which can be vetoed, is very hard 
to achieve. But there is nothing to prevent 
the assembly deciding to classify separ¬ 
ately those resolutions that reflect a real 
consensus. If a short list limited to these 
was produced each year, people might 
actually find time to read them, and they 
might regain an impact which at present 
is lost. This method would also provide 
more incentive for conciliation. Dele¬ 
gates would strive harder to approach 
unanimity, instead of wasting their 
efforts on what Dag Hammarskjold 
rightly called “illusory voting victories”. 
The assembly’s reputation, and the 
morale of those who labour in the 
labyrinth of its subterranean committee 
rooms, would both benefit. 

Australia 

Birthday party 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

The first anniversary of Mr Whitlam's 
Labor government was celebrated by 
the party faithful around Australia last 
weekend with something less than wild 
enthusiasm. The opinion polls showed 
that Labor would be hard pressed to 
scrape home in a snap election. The 
trouble is that a recalcitrant senate has 
made the party feel the need to call an elec¬ 
tion—when and if the mood is right. But 
Mr Whitlam can at least take comfort 
from the fact that the polls which showed 
his party losing ground also ^ve him a 
clear personal lead over his liberal rival, 
Mr Billy Snedden. 

The Labor party’s increasingly ist^S' 
tionist foreign policy lost it more votes 
than anything else in the sbe general 
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elections before 1972. Yet Mr Whitlam 
chose the anniversary of his election to 
elaborate on his view of the world. ‘^A 
generous foreign policy,’' he proclaimed, 
‘‘rests upon a proper balance between 
power and obligations”. Invoking the 
lessons of the Vietnam war, he promised 
that “Australia shall never again send 
troops to fight in Asian mainland wars. 
Australia shall never again garrison 
troops abroad as part of a. military com 
mitment to involve this country in Asian 
wars”. 

Mr Whitlam's speech was written by 
his own speech-writers, not by the 
foreign ministry. He is not, it turns out, 
cutting loose from the five-power defence 
arrangement covering Singapore and 
Malaysia. In the semantics of the Labor 
government, “Asian mainland wars” 
do not necessarily include any that 
might arise in Singapore or MiUaysia. 
But Mr Whitlam conceded that it was 
in this area that his government had 
departed most radically from previous 
policy. “We consider that political, 
economic and social change in Asia will 
occur and is indeed desirable,” he said. 
“We believe that Australia should not 
intervene militarily even when the con 
test for power and for control over the 
change leads to violence”. Whether this 
attitude would apply to Papua New 
Guinea he did not say. Papua New 
Guinea became self-governing on De¬ 
cember 1st, but Australia retains respon 
sibility for its defence and external 
relations. 

The most optimistic prospect Mr 
Whitlam could offer was his own, almost 
ectopiasmically vague, concept of a new 
wide-ranging regional body, including 
China, '^is idea was first floated last 
January but was received with notice 
able coolness by Australia's neighbours. 
Oil politics and the overthrow of the 
Thanom government in Thailand have 
softened the opposition. But Mr Lee 
Kuan Yew, Singapore's tough prime 
minister, has not bothered to conceal 
his belief that the scheme belongs to 
cloud-cuckoo-land. If Mr Whitlam had 
any doubts about other people's accept- 
ance of his grand design, he kept them 
covered up at the birthday party. 

South Korea 

Lee gets the chop 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

President Park's dismissal of half his 
cabinet on Monday was explained, as 
most political manoeuvres are in South 
Korea, by the need to deal more effec¬ 
tively vtith pressure from North Korea. 
But this time the president was plainly 
reacting to another set of pressures as 


well. The government badly needed to 
placate the students and journalists who 
had been demonstrating for weeks 
against the Park government. 

One of the key student demands \^'as 
for a curbing of the Korean Central 
Intelligence Agency, the secret police 
force which has been universally blamed 
for the notorious kidnapping in Tokyo 
in August of the opposition politician, 
Mr Kim Dac-jung. Mr Park attempted to 
appease the students by giving the chop 
to the head of the CIA, Mr Lee Hu rak. 
Mr Lee, who was also South Korea's 
chief negotiator with North Korea, 
has been President Park's closest col 
league for many years; even without an 
official post he is unlikely to lose all 
influence. He was replaced by the justice 
minister, whose prime qualification is 
his total loyalty to the president. The 
other new appointees, equally faceless, 
include three more military men and 
assorted technocrats. 

By getting rid of Mr Lee, President 
Park presumably hopes to improve rela 
lions with Japan, which is still fretting 
over supposed violations of its sovereignly 
during the Kim kidnapping, as well as 
with North Korea, which has been refus 
ing to attend meetings of the north-south 
committee under Mr I-ee's co-chairman 
ship. Japan has now agreed to a date for 
the frequently postponed Korea Japan 
ministerial meeting after last month's 
apology by Korea's prime minister. 
But it is widely rumoured that Japanese 
aid will still te less than Korea hopes 
for, and less than it would have been 
had the Kim affair not occurred. North 
Korea, always quick to react to cmer 
gencies in the soMth, has been causing 
trouble during the past few days over 
access to a group of southern controlled 
islands near the ceasefire line. Even if it 
now agrees to talk with a new South 
Korean negotiator, it may well have 
more trouble up its sleeve. 

Bangladesh 

Pardon 

Bangladesh is preparing to forgive. On 
December 15th the country's jails will 
be opened and 30,000 people accused 
of collaborating with the Pakistani army 
before Bangladesh broke away from 
Pakistan in 1971 will be set free. Most of 
the alleged collaborators have been 
held without trial for nearly two years, 
many on highly circumstantial evidence 
offered in the wake of a bitter civil war. 
But they also include people such as the 
former governor of l^t Pakistan, Mr 
MaliQt, who had been sentenced at a 
formal trial to life imprisonment. The 


only accused collaborators to remain 
behind bars after next Saturday are some 
7,000 people charged with specific acts 
of murder, rape and arson. Bangladesh 
officials explain that this remarkable 
act ot clemency has become possible 
because time has healed many of the 
wounds of war. Could (he same argu 
mcnf not ho applied to that higW 3 f 
controversial plan to pu( 195 Pakistani 
soldiers on trial for war crimes? 

Taiwan 

When we're rich 
we're happy 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT INTAIPfcl 

No effort was spared by Mr Chiang 
Ching kuo’s government to make last 
Saturday’s election for the 49 members 
of Tjiipei's city council look like a 
significant event. Taiwan's prime minister 
allowed plenty of cicctionecnng, mainly 
by roving loudspeakers accompanied by 
exploding fire crackers. But the govern- 
ment look few chances. No real oppt>si- 
tion party was permitted to stand, 
although four of the IH independent 
candidates campaigned as a loosely- 
knit team. Even so, the clean sweep by 
the government candidates did say some 
thing about public opinion in Taiwan. 

It is not that the Taiwanese were 
united by fear of the island's growing 
political isolation, or by the prospect 
of a reduction in the large American 
presence. The truth is that the citi/ensof 
Taiwan simply do not feci threatened 
from outside—or at liny rate they seem 
to feel less threatened than at any time 
since Chiang Kai shek .set up his govern¬ 
ment in Taipei in 1949. What won the 
election for the government was Taiwan's 
unprecedented economic prosperity after 
ten or more years of accelerating growth. 
The transformation of living standards 
has been the maki ng of the generalissimo’s 
elder son, Chiang Ching kuo, who 
became prime minister last year at the 
age of 63. 

Chiang Ching kuo has successfully 
cultivated the image of a self effacing 
populist leader. He has made a number 
of gestures towards the majority Tai¬ 
wanese community, which continues to 
be vastly under represented in the 
organs of power. But his popularity may 
be threatened if the economic miracle 
explodes, as it looks like doing, into 
bad inflation. The big question is whether 
he and his coterie of mainlanders can 
weather the withdrawal of American 
military and moral support as easily 
as they did the expulsion from the United 
Nations and the loss of a few dozen 
embassies. 
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A tough manager for the 
energy crisis 


In deciding to set up a new organisation 
to plan and carry out the attack on the 
energy crisis, Mr Nixon has brought to 
an abrupt end the five months’ reign of 
Mr John Love, his special energy adviser. 
Mr Love resigned on Tuesday when the 
President appointed Mr William Simon, 
Deputy Treasury Secretary, as the head 
of the new Federal Energy Administra¬ 
tion. Tlte Administration, anxious not to 
lose any of its friends, is believed to have 
wanted Mr Love to stay on, but Mr 
Love wa.s unwilling to remain in a job 
which would have had little substance, 
even if it might have helped him save 
face. 

It had been obvious for some time 
that Mr Love and his Energy Policy 
Office were not doing a good enough 
job. Mr Love was brought in because of 
his well-known negotiating skill and 
his political experience. These assets 
did not, it sMms, help him to reach 
decisions. He is critids^ mainly not for 
the mistakes that he made, but for a 
chronic unwillingness to take any de- 
dsions at all, and for vacillating between 
the unpleasant choices he faced. His 
position was an extremely difficult one. 
Responsibility for energy policy was 
divi^ between numerous federal 
agendes whose rivalries prevented them 
from working together on possible solu¬ 
tions. Mr Love had a v&y small staff of 
his own. He could call on the energy 
experts at the Office of Management 
and Budget, and was expected to get the 
appropriate sections of the Department 
cn the Interior to carry out the polides 
he made. But he did not get very far 
with evolving policy, nor did he manage 
to knock many bureaucratic heads 
together. The thought that rationing 
may be introduced must have made the 
buTMucrats p^cularly unmam^eaUe: 
it would require a large staff and en¬ 
hance consMbraUy the standing of 
whatever department runs the sdieme, 
so that feuding departmental heads 


must have felt that there were large 
stakes to play for. 

The Administration is now trying a 
new recipe for energy policy. First, 
Mr Simon is to have direct control of 
the various federal agendes with impor¬ 
tant energy responsibilities. Under the 
reorganisation, he will take over the 
planning experts in 0MB, the Cost of 
Living Council's responsibilities for fuel 
pricing as well as the Department of the 
Interior’s Office of Oil and Gas, Energy 
Conservation Office, Office of Petroleum 
Allocation and Office of Energy Data 
and Analysis. Secondly, Mr Nixon has 
replaced an outsider, Mr Love, with an 
insider who had quickly gained a reputa¬ 
tion in the energy field. Mr Simon was 
until October chairman of the Admini¬ 
stration’s oil policy committee. His 
appointment has been generally wel¬ 
comed: Senator Henry Jackson, a 
frequent critic of Administration energy 
policies is an admirer of Mr Simon. 

The main change to be expected from 
Mr Simon's appointment is that he will 
be ready to act decisively, and this alone 
may help to clarify the confused energy 
picture. Because Mr Love supported 
rationing and because Mr Simon's boss, 
Mr George Shultz, Secretary of the 
Treasury, opposed it, the change has 
been seen as a defeat for would-be 
rationers. It is true that Mr Simon 
believes the price mechanism offers the 
best first hope of bringing supply iuid 
demand into a closer balance. Passing 
on the higher price of crude is a start: 
imported crude now costs about $10 a 
barrel but some domestic crude prices 
are controlled at $4 a barrel, a situation 
the Cost of Living Council is expected 
to change. This week it allowed the prices 
of home heating oil to rise, so ending 
the price incentive that thwe has 
been for refiners to make as much 
petrol as possible. Tax measures are 
also being conjwtoed: an excise tax <mi 
crude ofi, a big inaease in the federal 



Simon: waste not want not 


petrol tax from 4 cents to possibly as 
much as 40 cents a gallon, a surcharge 
on heavy users of natural gas and 
electricity, a ‘‘horsepower” tax on cars 
with large engines and a change in the 
present oil depletion allowance to make 
it compulsory to plough back the 
allowance into expansion of oil supplies. 

Mr Simon supports price increases as 
a way of handling the situation because 
he believes that Americans will have to 
learn to be less wasteful with energy 
and that high prices arc the best way 
of forcing them to become more careful. 
Mr Simon admitted that oil company 
profits had been very high this year but 
said that this was mainly because of , 
price rises outside the United States; 
He said that the further profit increases 
likely to result from higher prices within ; 
the United States would have to be : 
invested by the oil companies: they ; 
would need a great deal of capital to 
develop new sources of fuel. Mr Shultz, 
too, has suggested that some way should 
be found of ploughing profits back to 
secure energy supplies. 

The fact that fiscal measures are 
being considered does not mean that 
Mr Simon has ruled out rationing. He 
is no doctrinaire. “I don’t rule out any¬ 
thing,” he said. After strongly opposing , 
mandatory allocations, he later admitted j; 
that they had become necessa^ several 
weeks before the Administration intro¬ 
duced them. The arguments generally 
advanced in favour of rationing are that 
it would have a more certain effect on 
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consumption than rises in price, and that 
it would be foirci than a tax which 
would bear most heavily on poorer 
families. Rationing is certainly being 
studied. Conditions arc so different 
from the country's only other experience 
of petrol rationing during the second 
world war that almost the only lesson 
to be learnt from it is that a black 
market is extremely hard to prevent. 
One scheme being discussed involves 
coupons which would be transferable: 
these might cither be exchanged among 
motorists themselves on a‘'white market" 
or could be bought and sold through 
post offices. At the moment, it also looks 
as if rationing would be somewhat less 
unpopular in Congress than tax rises. 

Mr Simon’s main objections to ration 
ing are that it would create a cumbersome 
bureaucracy -a staff of as many as 
10,000 costing SlOOm a year - and that 
it would be dirficult to administer. Ex 
pcrience with the priority allocation 
schemes which cover propane and have 
just been intnxluccd for the middle 
distillates, including heating oil and 
diesel fuel, certainly underline the diffi¬ 
culties. First there is the practical diffi 
culty of calculating the allocation, which 
is ba.sed on last year's use. But a mucli 
more serious problem is deciding which 
users should be given priority. At the 
moment, for the middle distillates, 
priority is being given to fuel producers, 
farmers and community services. De¬ 
liveries of home heating oil to shops 
and offices is being cut 25 I'ler cent, to 
houses 15 per cent and fuel for factories 
by 10 per cent. Needless to say,^oups 
which have not been given priority are 
working hard to show that they deserve 
it, especially as the allocation system 
IS sure to be extended. Deciding where 
cuts will be least larmful is a hideous job. 
It is also exceedingly important. Mr 
Herbert Stein, the chairman of the 
Prtjairtent's Council of Economic Ad¬ 


visers, estimated that with the energy 
crisis, unemployment could rise to 6 
per cent next year. He was more opti 
mistic than the National Petroleum 
Council, which earlier gave a figure of 
7.7 per cent. But one of Mr Stein’s 
premises was a sensible allocations 
system, otherwise his figure loo would 
have been higher. With the three big car 
manufacturers cutting back production, 
with the airlines and the light aviation 
industry cutting back their work force, 
one of the Administration’s main con¬ 
cerns must be to minimise the effects of 
the energy crisis on employment. 


Impeachment: a 
painful question 

Washington DC 

With Mr Gerald Ford sworn in as Vice 
President, nothing now stands between 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives and the painful question 
of impeachment of the President. A 
year ago, with the retirement of Mr 
Emanuel Ccllcr of New York and Mr 
William McCulloch of Ohio, this 
particular committee lost its chairman 
and its senior Republican member; 
they were two exceptionally eminent 
members of Congress, and the commit¬ 
tee has been feeling the lack of their 
guidance keenly ever since it was 
confronted in the last week of October 
with more than a score of resolutions 
on impeachment. It will have difficulty 
taking action on any of them before 
the spring. 

As is inevitable, the committee is 
being called slow, its chairman (Repre 
sentative Peter Rodino of New Jersey, 
who got there by seniority and may 
now be regretting it) is being called 
weak and its members gutless. Their 
excuses so far have been quite good. 


The events of October faced them with 
two other pressing matters besides 
impeachment: the demand for a Water¬ 
gate special prosecutor independent of 
the executive branch, and the need to 
study Mr Ford’s nomination as Vice 
Pre.sident. While Congress as a whole 
has yet to decide whether to change the 
status of the special prosecutor or to 
leave Mr Jaworski to gel on with his 
work undisturbed, the committee has 
finished its own part on both matters. 

Some of the stafT are already at work 
studying the material for impeachment, 
but to get very far the committee will 
need a fairly large extra staff*, and the 
chairman has to begin by appointing 
a chief counsel for the purpose, who will 
need to be an eminent lawyer. Mr 
Rodino liupes to get this done before 
Christmas. To hire the staff* and 
organise the work by mid-January will 
be fairly good going; then there will 
have to be hearings, whether public or 
private, and after that the laborious 
task of compiling a list of articles of 
impeachment for submission to the full 
House of Representatives. If the articles 
obtain a bare majority in the House, 
the next step will be to “exhibit" them, 
as the traditional language has it, to the 
Senate, which then has to organise 
itself to sit as a court. Not only 
President Nixon’s enemies but some of 
his friends have begun to worry about 
how long it may all take. Mr Joseph 
Alsop, a relative admirer, has concluded 
that it will take so long, perhaps until 
1976, that Mr Nixon may resign out of 
patriotism rather than permit a crippled 
Presidency to limp on. 

Others think Mr Nixon may decide 
to resign, ui may negotiate about a 
possible resignation, for less altruistic 
reasons, as Mr Agnew did. The many 
motives from which different people in 
politics may hope for a resignation are 
easy to imagine. No great strain or 



Approving Ford was a happier task: Rodino (third front left) and colleagues 
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political risk is involved in impeaching 
a corrupt judge, but a President is 
another matter. The only President who 
was ever impeached got ofTby a whisker; 
and who wants the sad story of Presi 
dent Andrew Johnson to repeat itself? 
Political calculations in Congress run, 
at present, just as far as the elections 
next November. That an impeachment 
could settle the Nixon question, and 
allow normal pi>litical life to resume, 
by next November is rather unlikely. 
A resignation could. Preparations for im 
pcachment may accelerate Mr Nixon's 
thoughts about resigning; that is their 
main significance. 

While handy lists of the charges 
again.st Mr Nixon and his associates 
are in plentiful supply around Washing 
ton, the accumulation of detailed 
evidence such as lawyers require is still 
incomplete and may remain so for many 
months. A guide to impeachment, under 
the title "The OiTences of Richard 
M. Nixon", is printed and readily avail 
able. Prepared by a “public interest" 
group of lawyers and financed with 
private liberal money, it lists 28 viola 
tions of the criminal law committed 
or caused either by Mr Nixon or by 
persons answerable to him. If and when 
articles of impeachment come to be 
drawn up, they will very likely 
correspond quite largely with this list. 
Im^achment is a political proceeding, 
and the will to impeach the President 
would have to exist. It is also a 
proceeding that must be based in law: 
thus, the charges would have to be found 
both true, and adequate as a justification 
for removal. 

The excuse most frequently heard for 
inaction, that Mr Nixon has not been 
found guilty of any crimes, is no more 
than an excuse, since, practically speak 
ing, the courts cannot convict him 
before his impeachment, only the Senate 
can, only by a two thirds majority, 
and only upon the “exhibition" of 
articles of impeachment voted by the 
House. More attention has to be paid 
to the fact that large slices of 
supporting evidence are still lacking. 
Some of it is still locked up in the 
White House. Some is with the special 
prosecutors, who arc storing it for the 
day, after the grand jury has made its 
indictments and concluded its work, 
when they take their cases to public 
trial. The subpoenaed White House 
tapes, what is left of them, are in the 
hands of Judge Sirica, who was sparing 
what time he could to listen to them 
this week in the intervals of striving 
to find out what happened to the missing 
portions. 

Eventually the House Judiciary 
Committee will want to draw upon 
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whatever these court processes dis¬ 
cover and on the findings of the Ervin 
committee, as well as on whatever it 
unearths for itself. The Ervin com 
mittoc has had less success in getting 
material out of the White House than 
have Judge Sirica and the special 
prosecutor, and with a somewhat des¬ 
pondent air It announced last week a 
suspension of its public hearings until an 
undetermined date in the new year. 

This week its affairs took a turn for 
the better. The House of Representatives 
passed a bill already passed by the 
Senate, to authorise the federal district 
court to enforce on the executive branch 
subpoenas issued on behalf of the Ervin 
committee. Still a lot of detailed 
work remains to be done within the time 
limit, February 28th next, fixed for the 
production of its report when the 
committee was originally set up The 
House Judiciary Committee, charged 
with the awesome question of impeach¬ 
ment, can adduce good reasons for 
waiting for that report, as it can for 
waiting for some of the expeacd major 
criminal prosecutions to develop further. 
The alternative is to grasp the nettle. 
For many of its members the temptation 
is strong to hope that Mr Nixon will 
help them out of their difficulty by 
resigning. 


GM wins one 


Lay offs and plant shutdowns are sud¬ 
denly Detroit's lot. Sales of cars con¬ 
tinue to drop in November, though 
not as rapidly as they would have done 
if so many people had not hurried out 
to buy the small cars which use less 
petrol. But big cars, apart from the 
super luxury Cadillacs, Continentals 
and Imperils, are a drug on the maiket. 
The General Motors Corporation and 
the Chrysler Corporation, which did not 
see the light as early as the American 
Motors Corporation and the Ford 
Company, are the hardest hit; they will 
shut down 18 assembly plants for large 
cars and hope to turn some of them to 
producing the smaller ones which are 
what the public wants. 

Fuel economy has also been on the 
minds of members of the Senate Public 
Works Committee. It has been con¬ 
sidering whether progress toward cleaner 
cars should slow down. The schedule laid 
down by the Environmental Protection 
Agency requires another step forward in 
the 1975 model cars, which appear in the 
autumn of 1974, with the strict permanent 
standards for hydrocarbons and carbon 
monoxide having to be met in full by the 
1976 model cars. Chrysler and, to some 
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extent, Ford, have been asking that the 
1974 standards be given a longer life 
on the ground that the catalytic con¬ 
verter, the only device available to meet 
the 1975 standards, would be costly, 
difficult to maintain and in the long run, 
wasteful of fuel. 

The committee, however, has come 
down on the side of GM, the industry's 
giant, which is so enthusiastic about its 
converters that it would have equipped 
many of its cars with them even if it 
had not been required to do so. The 
committee voted, with only three dis¬ 
senters, to make no change in the 1975 
standards, but to give the industry 
another two years sfter that to meet 
the strictest standards. Undoubtedly 
the Senators were swayed by GM’s 
evidence that its 1975 cars equipped 
with converters would, at least in city 
traffic, show a fuel saving of 13 per 
cent over the 1974 models. Mileage 
has been cut by 7 per cent or more 
since 1967 when the car industry began 
to introduce methods of controlling 
emissions. 

The sceptics are not confined to 
Chrysler and Ford, who put the savings 
much lower. They will come, it is argu^, 
not so much from the converter as from 
being able to run the engine at higher 
efficiencies. Moreover, GM is also 
including the larger proportion of smaller 
cars which it will sell in 1974-75 (pro¬ 
bably as much as 50 per cent) in the 
argument. There is also the question of 
unleaded petrol, which is required in 
cars with converters; this will involve a 
wastage of oil which is put as high as 
4—5 per cent. Finally, if tne converter is 
generaUy accepted, will it not put off the 
day when the stratified charge enaine, 
or some other invention which is both 
clean and saving of petrol, is adopted? 
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But the die seems to be cast. In the 
corresponding House committee the 
chief interest seems to He in putting off 
the permanent standards to 1977, rather 
than in extending the 1974 standards. 
And it has to be said that standards 
in this Held are not sacrosanct. The EPA 
itself has had to admit to a huge error 
over those of oxides of nitrogen, the 
third pollutant which the 1970 Clean 
Air Act was designed to control. It is 
asking for the legal limits to be raised 
to five times those decreed by Congress. 


Nuclear Europe? 

Washington, DC 

Though they may feel ignored on the 
Middle East, the European members of 
the North Atlantic alliance have been 
getting from the United States far more 
attention than usual on other matters. 
A report to the Senate Foreign Relations 
committee from two members of its 
staff, which has just been published, 
spells out how unwelcome some of that 
attention has been to the Europeans. 
The report, heavily censored, deals with 
three prickly problems of the alliance— 
financial burden-sharing, troop cut talks 
and the question of tactical nuclear 
weapons. Aspects of these problems 
will be rais^ by the Secretary of 
Defence, Mr James Schlcsinger, and the 
Secretary of State, Dr Henry Kissinger, 
in various Nato meetings beginning this 
weekend. 

Burden sharing is the most pressing 
problem. At the moment only West 
Germany helps to meet the foreign 
exchange costs of American troops 
stationra on its soil. In 1972 and 1973 
it defrayed 80 per cent of these costs 
with a mixture of purchases of Ameri¬ 
can arms and of Treasury bonds, and a 
new German-American offset agreement 
is in the negotiating mill now. But an 
American military foreign exchange 
deficit with Europe, ranging anywhere 
between $600m and $1.4 billion, is fore 
cast for 1974. This year, for the first 
time, the United States has formally 
asked other European members of Nato 
to chip in and close this gap. Also for 
the first time, the United States is 
asking the Europeans to meet the 
$440m which it estimates is the extra 
cost of basing its troops in, say, 
Bavaria instead of South Carolina. It 
has assessed Germany’s share of this at 
S310m, and hopes that the other Euro¬ 
peans will pay the rest 

In the Nato meetings American 
officials may well cite the Jackson- 
Nunn amendment as a warning. That 
amendment to this year’s military pro¬ 
curement bill stipulates that American 
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troops in Europe should be reduced to 
the extent that the allies fail to cover 
the foreign exchange costs of those 
troops. But the Senate report is pessi 
mistic that substantial European support 
will be forthcoming, unless at the 
e^nsc of individual, national defence 
efforts. 

If that is correct, then the Adminis¬ 
tration will be under renewed pressure 
to withdraw troops from Europe. So far 
the only official forum in uhich this is 
being di.scussed is the Nato Warsaw 
Pact talks in Vienna on mutual troop 
withdrawals. (Mr Schlcsinger forecast 
on November 30th that some 59 small 
overseas bases would be closed in the 
next few months, but almost all of 
these are outside Europe.) But the Euro 
pean members of Nato see little in the 
troop-cut talks for them and Britain, 
in particular, is portrayed in the Senate 
report as the country most opposed to 
the negotiations. The problem for the 
United States is that any result of the 
talks must meet the full approval of the 
Nato alliance—otherwise in terms of 
alliance politics it might just as well 
make unilateral cuts right now. As the 
report says, the Administration is in the 
difficult position of trying to develop 
proposals which are acceptable both 
to the alliance and negotiable with the 
Russians. Those may be two very dif 
ferent things. 

Looking into the future, the Euro 
peans are worried that any sizeable re¬ 
duction in American troops might 
undermine the continent's link with the 
American strategic deterrent. There is 
in fact a link already in the shape of the 
several thousand tactical nuclear 
weapons in Europe under American 
control; the last official number for 
these was 7,000 in 1966 (the latest 
estimates in the Senate report were 
censored). In theory the Europeans wel¬ 
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come these weapons as an early warning 
deterrent. In fact tlie thought of atomic 
mines and the like being used on their 
soil makes them jumpy. The American 
public should be nervous too. the Senate 
report concludes, since any outbreak of 
nuclear warfare is more than likely to 
end in a general American Russian 
nuclear exchange. But increased 
reliance on tactical nuclear weapons 
may be the price that has to be paid 
for the failure of the United States and 
its European partners to agree on the 
more immediate issues of burden shoring 
and troop cuts. 


Jersey's Giants 

New York 

The states of New York and New Jersey 
arc locked in a furious tug-of war over 
the growing business- -and tax revenues 

-produced by professional sport:;. It 
all began two years ago when New 
York City's privately owned football 
team, the Giants^ which has played in 
outmoded Yankee Stadium, was lured 
into a deal with New Jersey by the offer 
of a new 75,000 seal ball park. (The 
baseball Giants deserted New York City 
for San Francisco in the 1950s.) Profes¬ 
sional football has supplanted baseball 
as the most popular American sport, 
leading New Jersey, which has had no 
team, to go to extreme lengths to woo the 
Giants. The trouble is that a football 
team, which plays in its own stadium no 
more than 10 times a year, cannot pay 
the cost of a huge stadium. So New Jer¬ 
sey hit on the solution of building a race 
track as well, calculating that betting 
on the horses at the site, which is close to 
Manhattan, would produce enough 
revenue to pay for housing a professional 
football team. 

But these ambitious plans, which 
called for the expenditure of $280m and 
a completed complex by 197,5, were put 
in jeopardy because New York was un* 
willing to risk the loss of tourist business 
and tax revenues that derive from sports, 
particularly from racing. The city gov¬ 
ernment decided to renovate Yankee 
Stadium at a cost that is now estimated 
at over $55m; it will house the baseball 
Yankees, a team that plays a minimum of 
75 times a year, and there are hopes of 
attracting a football team. The state, 
which is even more concerned that its 
own race tracks, which are claimed to be 
its single biggest ^source of tax revenue, 
might be hurt, also took protective action. 
Last spring its legislature, under prod¬ 
ding from Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
voted to reduce the pari-mutuel tax at its 
tracks from 17 |>er cent to 14 per cent 
This move forced New Jersey, which had 
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set its tax at 17 per cent, to postpone the 
bond issue for its sports complex. 

Intent on winning the Giants. New 
Jersey rescheduled its offering for this 
fall. Three days before it was to go to 
market. Mr Rockefeller announced plans 
for a grandiose $300m stadium and race 
track complex over commuter railway 
yards in the borough of Queens, which 
is even closer to Manhattan than the 
-New Jersey site. New Jersey was forced 
to postpone its bond sale once again and 
New Jersey’s outgoing governor, Mr 
Cahill, charging unfair tactics, asked the 
New Jersey legislature to place the 
state’s credit behind the bonds. His 
newly elected successor, Mr Brendan 
Byrne, who takes over on January 15th, 
refused at first to go along. He insisted 
on a new arrangement that will increase 
revenues for the state, mainly by raising 
the proposed parking fees at the com- 

E lcx. With this better deal in hand, he 
as agreed to provide the state’s backing 
for the bonds and to bolster New Jersey’s 
image as a sporting centre. 

Now that New Jersey is intent on do¬ 
ing battle, Governor Rockefeller must 
decide whether to go ahead with his 
ambitious plan. Existing race tracks 
in both New York and New Jersey arc 
opposed to new facilities close to the 
metropolitan area. They are supported 
by hotels, restaurants and other tourist 
enterprises that cater for professional 
sports. These interests argue that any 
increase in tax revenues coming from a 
new track will mean a drastic shrinkage 
in . overall revenues because their own 
operations will suffer. The only sure 
vwnner appears to be the Giants. They 
now have the prospect of a new site in 
New Jersey, a dominant place in Mr 
Rockefeller’s complex, or their old 
quarters in a refurbished Yankee Sta¬ 
dium. They cannot lose except on the 
playing field, where their record this 
season is one of the worst in professional 
football. 


Filibustered 

reform 


It was inevitable that Watergate should 
provide fresh impetus to the movement 
for reform, especially in the area of 
campaign financing. On November 
27th a bill calling for the public financ¬ 
ing of all federal elections was attached 
to a totally unrelated bill to raise the 
federal debt ceiling from $465 billion to 
$475.7 billion; unless action were taken 
to extend the temporary debt limit 
before December 1st, it would revert to 
its permanent level of $400 billion and 


the government would technically be 
$62 billion above the legal limit and 
unable to pay any bills. Advocates of 
public financing in the Senate chose this 
bill for their amendment because they 
felt it wduld be veto-proof, and that 
it would force speedy action in the 
House of Representatives. 

Senator Kennedy, one of nine 
Senators who sponsored this com¬ 
promise bill, said that in passing it, 
Congress could ^"at a single stroke... shut 
off the underground rivers of private 
influence money that poisons politics 
at every level of federal government”. 
But Senator James Allen, a Democrat 
from Alabama, failed to see it that way. 
To him it was a ‘"half-baked concoction” 
which amounted to “a raid on the 
federal treasury for the politicians of 
the country”. On November 30th— 
when victory appeared to be in sight 
after an agreement had been reached 
in informal House-Senate discussions 
to delete references to congressional 
elections but to keep the provision for 
the mandatory public financing of 
presidential campaigns—Senator Allen 
started to talk the amendment to death. 
During a special session of the Senate 
on Sunday, December 3rd (not the first 
since 1861 as Senate officials at first 
dramatically claimed—there were at 
least two Sunday sittings in the 1920s), 
the advocates of reform failed by seven 
votes to break the filibuster with the 
necessary two-thirds vote. When a 
second attempt failed by 10 votes on 
Monday, the Senate decided by 48 votes 
to 36 to pass the debt ceiling bill without 
the public financing amendment. It was a 
victory for the Nixon Administration 
which had lobbied hard against the 
amendment. 

Perhaps, however, the bill’s defeat 
was a blessing in disguise. It was too 
vastly complicated a measure to rush 
through so precipitously—it had not 
even had time to be considered in full 
committee. It seemed to pose as many 
new problems as it offered solutions to 
old ones. The bill would have imposed 
a limit of 15 cents a voter, or about 
$21m for the presidential candidates 
of the two major parties. (Mr Nixon 
raised $60m for his 1972 campaign and 
Senator McGovern $35m). The nominee 
would be required to get the entire 
amount for his general election from a 
fund to be created by a check-off plan, 
under which taxpayers could earmark 
$2 of their income taxes, at no extra 
cost to themselves, for use in the 
presidential campaign of the party of 
their choice. However, if the fund did 
not provide enough, a candidate could 
supplement it by private contributions. 

An opportunity to contribute $1 to 


party funds was provided on the tax 
forms filed in January, 1973, but only 
3m of the 79m tax-payers took advan¬ 
tage of it. This may have been because 
the offer was not displayed prominently 
(this is to be remedied) but perhaps also 
because contributing before the candidate 
is known has limited attractions. 

For the financing of party nominating 
campaigns the bill would have set up 
a matching grant system whereby a can¬ 
didate in presidential primaries could 
receive up to $7m if he could raise that 
amount in contributions of under $100. 
A initial fund of $100,000 in small 
contributions would have to be raised 
in order to be eligible for federal funds. 
This was designed to deter frivolous 
candidates. But critics argue that multi¬ 
candidacy primaries would proliferate, 
with the likely result that the winner 
would not represent a majority view. 
Also, the help for minority candidates 
might have ended the two-party system. 

By equalising the amount candidates 
could spend on elections, the consider¬ 
able financial advantage that an in¬ 
cumbent usually has over his challenger 
would be eliminated. In a study last 
year of congressional elections it was 
found that House incumbents, whatever 
their party, spent an average of just 
over $50,000, while their opponents 
spent just over $30,000, and Senate 
incumbents spent an average of about 
$500,000 compared to their opponents' 
$244,000. But, despite Mr Kennedy’s 
optimism, public financing would not 
necessarily mean the end of political 
bribery and corruption. Most of the 
Watergate scandals involved secret con¬ 
tributions made illegally under existing 
law. 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 


Crises are still good for you, 
but have we really got one? 

Brussels 


Three contradictions now exist in the 
apparent blood and thunder of the alTair 
over Europe's oil and the isolation of 
the Dutch. 

The first is that the Dutch are not yet 
isolated; nor are their ministers, after a 
bitter compromise with their scruples, 
any longer very cross. In public this week 
the Dutch told journalists that the com> 
munity’s entire progress this month, 
and so its end-year package containing 
a regional policy, will be at risk if nothing 
is done by France and Britain to share 
community oil supplies. This thinking 
undoubtedly exists in the Dutch govern 
ment in The Hague. It will be put to the 
test after the Dutch announce on Sunday 
the actual state of their oil supplies; this 
might lead to pressure by Holland to 
invoke the emergency oil-sharing rules 
lying fallow in the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop' 
ment. 

In the meetings of EEC ministers 
that took place in Brussels, however, 
the Dutch foreign minister, Mr van 
der Stoel, and his secretary of state, Mr 
Brinkhorst, did not press their argument. 
Indeed, they were surprisingly quiet. 
The idea of linking normal EEC bargain¬ 
ing to the oil affair was in fact not put 
forward by the Dutch in these secret 
meetings at all; it was put forward in a 
long and explicit speech by the German 
finance minister, Herr Helmut Schmidt 
Whereupon the Dutch sensibly cashed 
in, althou^ in moderate language, for 
the sake of Dutch public opinion. 
The same went for Holland's earlier 
threats to stop gas supplies to France 
and Bel^um; these threats were made 
for public consumption in Holland, and 
the French and Belgian governments 
were told privately by the Dutch to pay 
no notice to them. 

The second contradiction is better 
known. The caravans of Arab ministers 
have said publicly that Germany and 
Belgium may expect to get at least some 


of their supplies of oil through Rotter¬ 
dam. In private they have added a 
growing concern lest Europe's golden 
triangle should go into recession, causing, 
as Britain has pointed out, a fall in the 
prices of commodities other than oil 
throughout the developing world. And in 
private they have also added that 
Germany and Belgium should be allowed 
to make up lost oil through other ports 
as well. Whether these friendly noises 
made by ministers who arc counted 
among the moderates of the Arab world 
actually produce results at the Arab oil 
meeting in Kuwait this weekend is quite 
another matter. But among Europe's 
officials and ministers they have caused 
a calmer atmosphere than the fevered 
public debate appears to suggest. 

The third contradiction is that the 
apparent axis between the French and 
British in the oil affair is not so mono 
lithicaily unimaginative as it seems. 
For the past fortnight the French have 
privately considered that Holland has 
done a lot to satisfy the Arabs and 
cannot be expected to do much more. 
The job of the French and British, 
according to France, is to tell the Arabs 
that. This they are doing. 

Only time will tell whether this diplo 
matic effort works’. But in Brussels the 
French, after Herr Brandt’s visit to 
Paris, have been happy to have oil 
discuss^, and it has been the British 
alone who have niggled their way stupidly 
through every procedural device to keep 
discussion of oil out of the public eye, 
and off the formal agenda or the EEC. 
The French have not cashed in on the 
problem to get the internal market 
controls on EEC oil traffic that they 
want; this has been out of respect for 
Britain’s point of view. They have been 
spending their diplomatic capital instead 
to coax the EEC’s stubborn islanders 
into seeing that there may be a difficulty 
on the continent after all. 

This week oil was at last discussed 



Stoel, Brinkhorst: in from the cold 


in Brussels, and the temple of Charle¬ 
magne was not destroyed. The Brussels 
commissioner for energy, Mr Henri 
Simonet, has put his enforced time on 
the sidelines to good use. Among a 
number of proposals for swapping infor¬ 
mation (and, in the last resort, oil) one 
suggestion has isolated the next oil 
problem looming over the Nine. The 
commission suggests that prices of 
refined oil products should be controlled 
during a crisis. This would not be done 
by fixing prices at a single level, but by 
allowing them to fluctuate across a 
limited range. Allowing some price 
movement in this way is an effort to sell 
the idea of price control to the Germans, 
who, by letting market forces rip, have 
so far been able to get all the oil they 
want at prices notably higher than those 
paid elsewhere in Europe. 

Herr Schmidt’s linking of the oil 
crisis to progress on the EEC’s end-year 
package was suspect since Herr Schmidt 
is anxious (see below) to have very 
little put into that package anyway. 
But Germany’s championing of a con¬ 
tinued free common market in oil on 
behalf of the Dutch is also much dis¬ 
trusted, particularly in Paris, because it 
would ensure—when the real shortage 
comes—that Europe’s richest country 
gets first pick. 
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The council 
disgraces itself 

Brussels 

Next I^nday's summit of the Nine in 
Copenhagen will have the oil business 
at the top of its list. It will have energy 
as a whole, and the linking of common 
foreign to common commodity supply 
policy, as its centrepiece—if Mr Heath 
and President Pompidou have their 
ways. This is to be a broad-brush affair, 
dealing with the big things such as 
relations with America, and leaving 
all the meaner bickering of Brussels 
to ministers and officials. 

What Mr Heath and M. Pompidou 
may not yet have noticed is, first, that 
several other countries have other views. 
Second, that the community’s indecisive 
ministers and its tired officials arc already 
preparing to present every dog-eared 
portfolio they can find for the taking 
of decisions by the great men (who. 


To honourSpaak 

Bt assets 

They came from man> places, including 
10 Downing Street, to honour the memory 
of the man who presided over the making 
of the Ficaty of Rome, Paul Henri Spaak. 
Mr Heath was the slai speaker in Brussels 
on Monday, bul it was M. I rangois 
Xavier Ortoh, who runs the Puropcan 
commission in wavs that Mr Spaak would 
not always have approved of, who set the 
proceedings alight. To talk about all the 
things that Purope must do. as e\ery 
speaket did was, said M. Oitoli, pretty 
banal. Rut actually to do those things: 
that w'ould iu>t be banal at all As one 
listened to a fniitx iccording of M Spa.ik's 
last public speech callinu ItM an end of 
quibbling o\/cr communitv dogma, and a 
return to getting things done, and as one 
contemplated the mane prevarications of 
the two do/cn oi so assembled PF</ minis 
tors meeting in the communit\\ Charle 
magne building nearby, one could onl> 
say, ‘‘Hear, hear". 



Rome's other Pope 


if they have any sense, ought to throw 
them into that famous fire). The question 
of the size of the regional fund is already 
going to the great men, and many more 
specific questions may follow. 

When faced with the complaint that 
regular summits will lead only to more 
indecision in Brussels, Mr Heath's 
reply is that the summits will serve 
to put rockets under the chairs of the 
ministers and committees in Brussels, 
so that more will get done there before 
the next summit meets. This has been 
laughably far from happening in recent 
days. Fixated on diplomacy and the 
engrossing anxieties of the Middle 
East, the community institutions have 
found that doing nothing at all in Brussels 
is even more fun than doing very little. 

The regional debate is interminable. 
The Germans and the Dutch have 
between them made the next steps 
in economic and monetary union a 
farce. Even the quality of the energy 
debate, held m secret session, was abys¬ 
mally low; give and take is reduced to a 
minimum, even in these meetings, by the 
dreadful Brussels habit of taking turns 
to deliver heavily prepared statements. 

The oil crisis became a pretext for 
putting off a real negotiation of Mediter¬ 
ranean agreements which, with woeful 
lack of imagination, the Nine were far 
from concluding successfully anyway. 
Instead, legal short cuts are l^ing found 
so that Britain will not have to raise 
Its lariffs on oranges and other Mediter 
ranean fruit as a result of the breakdown 
of negotiations. As for the long overdue 
conclusion (apart from typically un¬ 
concluded details) of a new offer of 
generalised preferences to poor countries 
and of compensation for the trade effects 
of Britain joining the P!EC, one of the 
commission officials involved says that 
It was “like getting blood out of a stone". 

Monetary union 

Emu 

Brussels 

The economics commissioner, Herr 
Flaferkamp, is living with his disappoint¬ 
ment. The EEC finance ministers brushed 
under the carpet on Monday the em¬ 
barrassing remains of the monetary 
proposals for a second stage of 
Europe’s economic and monetary 
union (Emu). Postponed until next June, 
as expeaed, is any decision on the 
pooling ofreser\es; instead, the ministers 
will take a final poke at the expansion of 
short-term credit facilities during their 
council meeting on December 17th 
before the now irrelevant end-year 
deadline. 

The commission’s modest suggestion 


for a first-step pool of 10 per cent from 
member countries’ reserves—cut back 
already from an earlier 20 per cent— 
was still too much for the French, 
Germans and Dutch. Taken together, 
their swollen reserves make up nearly 
three-quarters of the community’s 
total but they were in no mood to make 
gifts to less fortunate members. A 
buoyant dollar, the end of the two-tier 
gold price and German reluctance to 
give Britain access to almost free credit 
combined to make reserve pooling at 
this moment “unrealistic", in the words 
of the French finance minister, M. 
Giscard d’Estaing. The commission’s 
new task, as stage one and-a-half of 
economic and monetary union unfolds 
at the beginning of 1974, will therefore 
be to fuinish the council with fresh 
proposals on reserve pooling for possible 
adoption by June. 

Breaking the link between reserve 
pooling and short-term credits now 
leaves Herr Haferkamp with a difficult 
tactical choice. Before December 17th 
he has to decide on a new figure for the 
revolving short-term credit facility that 
must be lower than the 7.2 billion Euro¬ 
pean units of account originally sug¬ 
gested. If he takes a high figure, so as 
to save something from his package 
by the end of the year, he risks a favour¬ 
able decision which might then allow 
France and Germany to turn round and 
say that this is quite enough on monetary 
union for the lime being. 

So Herr Haferkamp will probably 
have to go for a much lower figure— 
say, double the existing credit facility of 
1.36 billion—to keep the need for a 
more ambitious package alive until 
finance miiiislcis have to face icscrvc 
pooling again next year. The two must 
be linked, in Herr Haferkamp’s view, 
because expanding the short-term credit 
facility is pointless unless there are 
pooled reserves to make it work 
smoothly. The existing arrangement— 
which only Italy has ever got close to 
actually using—is so inflexible that it 
cannot be effectively expanded in isola¬ 
tion until there is some money in the 
bank to play with. 

For the rest, the council apprewed a 
long shopping list of anti inflation guide¬ 
lines. These satisfied the Germans be¬ 
cause the prices and incomes part—like 
the rest — was optional, and pleased the 
French because they gave M. Giscard 
d’Estaing his excuse for Wednesday’s 
inflation package in Paris. Although 
stressing that the list contained very litUe 
that had not been tried before, the British 
welcomed the package. But they pointed 
out that it was still a list and not a policy, 
since fiscal and monctaty restraints do 
not mevitably work with price controls. 
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ARE YOU MISSING oar ON THE MEZZOGIORNO? 

Chousing the right location for expansion is a major test of a businessmdn's ability - dssumino, of course, 
that he has the information he needs !t he doesn't, oven the most able man may overlook the best site 
If you are planning to expand induatrial or tourist activities in Europe, for instance, it might mako a differonuo 
to know that iri Italy's MEZZOGIORNO you won't have to recruit foreign labour There is plenty available on 
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than, as is likely, elsewhere m turope'^ 
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stantial incentives a ton-year exemption from r;orporato income taxes for oKample m soit loans and cash 
grants up to 85“». of your fixed investment costs 
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Regional policy 

The piper waits 
for payment 

Brussels 

“We can see the whites of one another’s 
eyes." That was how Mr John Davies, 
negotiating for Britain, described the 
hagglers of the Nine as they at last 
got the argument over an EEC regional 
policy ready for final decision later 
this month. If the whole discussion 
does not in the meantime blow up as a 
result of the oil crisis the issues will 
have been narrowed down as follows. 
Three countries—Britain, Ireland and 
Italy—arc going for a fund of £1.25 
billion, or 3 billion European units of 
account, spread over three years. It is a 
pitifully small amount in regional terms, 
but higher than the Brussels commis¬ 
sion is now suggesting (2.25 billion 
units of account), which is itself more 
than anyone else wants. But those hoping 
to keep the size of the fund down have 
yet to be given instructions on what 
to say. 

The Irish foreign minister, Mr Garret 
FitzGerald, has so far been the only 
one with the wit to link the size of the 
fund to the share of it that he will accept. 
A low fund, and Ireland will want up to 
8 per cent; a high one, and he might 
come down to 5 per cent. Either way, 
both the Irish and the Italians want 2 
or 3 percentage |x>ints more than the 
commission is suggesting for them. 
The problems are how to arrange this 
without bringing Britain below the magic 
25 per cent that it wants, and without 
making France a significant net payer; 
this would force the French bargainers 
to oppose the whole fund root and 
branch. 

Several of the fancier techniques 
suggested for changing the carve-up of 
the fund may prove too complicated for 
ministers to absorb. The Dutch: Danes 
and Germans are still arguing strongly 
for a more restricted map of regions 
eligible for help. For the moment, how 
ever, this is not likely to be adopted. 
The commission has produced four 
maps using the different criteria that 
various countries would like to see. In 
each instance they show damage to one 
or other interest that would surely sink 
the whole project. 

Old-timers in the commission there¬ 
fore see its own middle-of-the-road 
solutions prevailing when extreme 
suggestions on either side of it come to be 
jettisoned as the end year deadline 
clos^ in. That, like too much else, will 
doij|lb0(M be settled at the summit. So 
been spoken by ministers 



against the idea of committing money 
for the regional fund for a full three 
years ahead. Behind the scenes much 
the heaviest lobbying for the fund has 
been taking place in the office of Ger¬ 
many’s finance minister, Herr Helmut 
Schmidt. As Britain’s Mr John Davies 
said in an ill-judged remark on Tues¬ 
day, it may yet be he who pays the piper 
who calls the tune. That is Herr Schmidt. 
If he is not satisfied that Brussels can 
manage a big new fund he will shoot 
down both a large fund and possibly 
the notion of its being carried forward 
over three years as well. 

Budget 

Where's 

Gladstone? 

Brussels 

Herr Helmut Schmidt is using the 
regional fund battle as a weapon in his 
own campaign to put order into the 
EEC’s budget. A week before the 
regional fund meeting Herr Schmidt 
told Mr George Thomson, the EEC's 
regional commissioner, in Bonn that 
Germany would not tolerate any system 
that allowed unused commitments of 
money to pile up unspent (as has happen 
ed in the structural part of the farm 
budget). And, in return, he had to be 
shown by Mr Thomson that even a big 
regional fund would not call for more 
money than Germany and its partners 
arc already committed to pay mto the 
EEC’s budget under the complicated 
system of automatic resources that is 
supposed to come into force in 1975. 

Hot on Mr Thomson’s heels, the 
EEC's budget commissioner, M. 
Claude Cheysson, was also on his way 
to Bonn after the regional fund council 
to reassure Herr Schmidt that the EEC’s 
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budget will no longer be treated like a 
cash box. Herr Schmidt would like to 
see M. Cheysson made into a sort of 
super-commissioner for finance, with 
powers to rein back other commissioners 
and national ministers alike when they 
threaten to overspend. Quite apart from 
the unpopularity that this role might 
bring him, M. Cheysson also knows that, 
unless world food prices come down by 
1975, the community’s budget may fall 
short as a result of diminishing levies 
on imported food. Pressure from the 
Germans, pressure from the European 
parliament, pressure from the difficulty 
of financing Europe's budget—all these 
now combine to cure Brussels of its 
casual budgetary ways. 

Last year’s draft budget went through 
the commi.ssion after only 20 minutes 
of discussion. Starting next year, budget 
preparation will begin in January with 
a fixing of policy priorities along with 
cost ceilings for each programme. After 
an April discussion of a detailed financial 
report by the budget commissioner the 
commission, in June, will decide on a 
draft budget, but only in the context of 
three-year spending forecasts. Most 
community programmes outside the 
seasonal business of farm price support 
reach “cruising level” only after two or 
three years. Yet until now policies have 
been approved with only a yearly cost 
tag attached, making effective control 
over spending almost impossible. 

To check on expenditure there will be 
special budgetary offices inside each 
commission department that has spend¬ 
ing powers. In time these will not just 
report on how much is spent but will 
assess whether money is being well 
spent; they will ask, for instance, how 
many jobs have been created by a region¬ 
al project aided by the community. 
British Treasury officials have suggested 
to M. Cheysson that he should use a 
staff screening process to get better value 
for money out of the commission's own 
staff. 

The snag to all this is that member 
governments themselves spend 93 per 
cent of the community budget. M. 
Cheysson has taken up a suggestion 
of a German deputy in the European 
parliament, Herr Heinrich Aigner, that 
“flying squads” of financial inspectors 
should run spot-checks on government 
spending of community money. The 
commission already has the legal powers 
to open the books of member states, 
but it has not so far nut enough people 
on the job: since 1967 there haveb^n 
fewer than SO inspections. Backing up 
these teams is a special committee on 
fraud, which met for the first time on 
November 29th to investigate frauds in 
the large dairy section of the farm fund. 
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Olive oil is its next target. 

In return for these commission 
initiatives, M. Chejrsson wanted German 
help in the council of ministers. Beef¬ 
ing up the budgetary powers of parlia¬ 
ment and the establishment of an 
independent audit court and a public 
accounts committee in the parliament 
already have Herr Brandt’s backing. 
Differences here are on detail. But M. 
Cheysson wants Herr Schmidt to line 
up behind him on two proposals for the 
next finance council meeting on Decem¬ 
ber 17th. These would be aimed at the 
free-spending practices of the council 
itself: no more supplementary budgets 
(except on farm price support) and no 
agreement on proposals from the com¬ 
mission unless they are clearly costed in 
advance. Supplementary budgets are 
unavoidable with the farm fund but, as 
it shrinks in relative importance, M. 
Cheysson wants people to realise that 
community money will be strictly 
budgeted and not just handed out from 
an inexhaustible pool. Stopped, too, 
if M. Cheysson gets his way, will be 
decisions like those by the recent farm 
council on hill-farming and olive oil 
subsidies, which were made without 
any idea of their eventual cost. 

The French have always preached 
community financial discipline, but this 
will run slap into the hallowed preserves 
of France's own budget departments 
that shell out EEC money. The French 
have sent someone to sit on M. 
Cheysson’s new fraud commission, but 
it has already been made quite clear 
that to them the whole thing is an 
unnecessary bore. The Italians indicate 



Cheysson counts the cost 


EUROPE 

their interest by listing the number of their 
fraud cases for 1971 and 1972 as zero. 
They are against audit boards and want 
to keep supplementary budgets. The 
Gladstonian British are solidly behind 
M. Cheysson and ^ave him a good deal 
of advice on public money morals. It 
is the Germans, typically, who despite 
all their public ^otestations about 
reining-in community spending are 
most equivocal and confused when it 
comes to the issue. Herr Schmidt was 
set off on his crusade by the overruns 
on EEC farm spending this summer. 
But despite his furious attacks at the 
time, Germany has in fact done nothing 
to change the automatic system of farm 
price support which was the cause of the 
overruns. 

Enriched uranium 

Confusion 

process 

Paris 

France's plans to manufacture enriched 
uranium by the gaseous diffusion process 
received a setback last weekend when a 
group of Europe’s electricity producers, 
meeting in Paris, failed to place the 
long-term orders that France wanted 
before the end of the year. The French- 
backed consortium, Eurodif, is counting 
on the support of European electricity 
companies to make its planned 9,000“ton 
diffusion plant an economic proposition. 
Sweden, a Eurodif shareholder, has 
already said it may pull out of financing 
a diffusion plant. And the Germans, 
Europe’s largest users, did not even 
attend the meeting. 

The companies from Belgium, Spain, 
Switzerland and France that did attend 
the meeting of the Organisation des 
Producteurs d’Energie Nucleaire in 
Paris on Saturday had been expected to 
choose between buying American- 
enriched uranium for the 1980s or com¬ 
mitting themselves to the Eurodif project. 
Still not fully confident in the French 
scheme, but yet not ready to tie them¬ 
selves to America under long contracts, 
the companies asked both sides for a 
three month delay in their end-year 
deadlines. 

The electricity producers have also 
now asked the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC) to recon¬ 
sider a plan for American co-operation in 
building a European enrichment capacity. 
Initial reactions of both French and 
American officials to this proposal arc 
sceptical. TTie French say that the origin¬ 
al suggestion for co-operation, which 
dates from 1971, was linked by the 
Ammeans to draconian conditions that 
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have not basically changed. New plans 
would mean further unwanted delays 
of many months and, besides, the French 
aim from the beginning has been to 
achieve an independent Furopean sup¬ 
ply. The Americans, for their part, view 
the suggestion of the electricity com¬ 
panies as coming t<K> late. A co-operation 
scheme would gel the companies off 
their existing hook of having to choose 
between American and European sup¬ 
plies, but the AEC no longer believes 
that the suggestion is realistic. It is ready, 
though, to consider postponing contract 
deadlines for electricity producers 
already engaged in serious negotiations, 
and is still confident that the United 
States will find buyers for its uranium 
fuel. 

So, as the EEC summit approaches, 
the situation grows even more confused 
than before. Despite the setbacks, Euro¬ 
dif is saying that long term contracts 
will be sign^ soon. The French, at the 
sumniit, may use the expected American 
rejection of the offer for co operation 
to underline their argument that Europe 
must now depend on its own resources. 
But the partisans of the centrifuge pro¬ 
cess—Germany, Britain and Holland— 
bolstered by a new order for uranium 
fuel from a large German utility, will 
be as hard to convince on this point as 
they have been on previous French 
arguments for European self sufficiency. 
French hopes are pinned to the impres 
sion gained during Herr Brandt's recent 
visit to Paris that he himself is more open 
than some of his ministers to a European 
compromise which would allow both 
the rival enrichment processes to receive 
community support. 


Marketing 
in Europe 

November 1973 issue No. 133 
contains tbe Annual Trade Reviews on 
FURNITURE AND FURNlSfflNGS 
IN GERMANY AND ITALY 
Special Reports: 

SPORTS EQUIPMENT IN BELGIUM 
SHIRTS AND TIES IN FRANCE 
CARAVANS IN NETHERLANDS 

Annual subscription £75 jUSSSOO) 

Sin^o copies £13 each (US$30K payable with order. 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 St. James’s Place, London SWIA INT 
or 137 Avenue Louise, 1050 Brussels 
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Migrant workers 

Germany 
follows Enoch 

Brussels 

Germany wants the community to adopt 
uniform barriers against the influx of 
migrant workers from outside the EEC. 
It may yet prove too late to inject this 
revolutionary idea into the end-year 
package of social actions which are to be 
discussed by ministers next week. How¬ 
ever, after its own unilateral ban on mi¬ 
grant workers introduced a fortnight ago, 
Germany has told the Brussels commis 
sion that it wants the idea to be put up 
soon. 

One of the original economic pillars 
of the EEC was free movement of labour 
among members. Millions of poor Italians 
flooded north to feed the industrial 
machines of the golden triangle; when 
these ran out blind eyes were turned to 
workers arriving from non-member 
countries. Indeed, the informal deal be 
tween rich EEC countries that needed 
labour and the poor Mediterranean 
countries with workers to spare has, 
until recently, always been advanced as 
one of the great virtues of the EEC. 
Germany now has more than 2.5m 
officially registered '‘guest workers”, 
plus many more unofficial ones, who 
account for comfortably more than a 
tenth of its labour force. The great bulk 
of these come from countries outside 
the EEC. 

Only a few months ago the EEC com¬ 
missioner for social policy. Dr Patrick 
Hillery, was rightly pointing to the scan¬ 
dalous a^nditions in which many of the 
EEC's migrant workers lived. A major 
element in the social proposals for the 
end of the year is that migrant workers 
should in future qualify for help from the 


EEC social fund. But kindness of this 
sort may soon be found to kill the mi¬ 
grant worker cause. They are increas¬ 
ingly disliked, and the Germans, their 
leading patrons hitherto, have now 
reach^ the point where they want all 
EEC countries not to help migrant work¬ 
ers, but to adopt the policies of Mr Enoch 
Powell. 

Trucks 

Peyton pace 

Brussels 

The latest meeting of transport ministers 
was an exercise in decision-making 
Brussels style. Hours were spent on 
November 22nd reaching agreement 
to liberalise cross-frontier traffic in a 
limited number of goods including 
medical supplies, emergency relief, and 
bees, as well as in funeral transport. 
The two great questions of axle weights 
for juggernaut trucks and the new mem 
ber states' share of multilateral haulage 
quotas remained unresolved. 

Mr John Peyton, the British transport 
minister, wants Britain to be given a 
larger share of the multilateral quotas 
(which in effect would allow a British 
trucker to travel to Lyons or Milan, for 
example, and hawk for custom). The 
shares allotted to the three new members 
at the beginning of the year were dis¬ 
criminatingly small. The issue is a matter 
of principle and national pride rather 
than of immediate imtx)rtance. I^ss than 
3 per cent of cross-frontier traffic 
among the Nine is carried on multi¬ 
lateral quotas. Most cross-frontier lorry 
traffic is still subject to bilateral arrange¬ 
ments between individual governments. 

Mr Peyton is more concerned about 
his fight with the French over jugger¬ 
nauts. But the French have linked the 
possibility of giving Britain more quotas 


to the axle-weight affair. Until Mr Peyton 
backs down over the axle-weight of 
juggernauts, they say, he won’t get his 
bigger quotas. Britain retorts that all 
quotas will have to be renegotiated next 
year, so this weapon is crumbling in 
French hands as time passes. 

Mr Peyton’s allies—nearly all of the 
Nine except the French and the Belgians 
—would all like lower maximum weights 
for axles and trucks, but they were 
bullied into a compromise last year. 
This compromise involved meeting 
France (representing the French truck 
maker, Berliet) halfway by agreeing to 
an 11-ton maximum weight per axle. 
Because it took so long to make up that 
original package, Britain's allies are not 
sure they want to get involved in a second 
fight. Formally, therefore, Britain is still 
fighting for a 10-ton limit on axle-weights 
against all the original six member states. 

What is really at stake is the size and 
weight of lorries in the 1980s. TTie 
present size of lorries would not be 
affected by whether Mr Peyton wins or 
loses. Foreign lorries in English villages 
near Dover manage to look bigger and 
noisier than the more familiar British 
ones, and people do not like them. In 
fact, however, Brit sh experts say that 
this is an optical illu sion based on the fact 
that European truckers naturally send 
their long-haul goods to Britain in the 
biggest containers allowed by British 
rules. 

Be that as it may, Mr Peyton is pub¬ 
licly committed to fight on this issue. 
The Brussels commission backs the 
French, hoping either that in Mr Heath’s 
next cabinet reshuffle Mr Peyton will 
make way for a more flexible replace¬ 
ment, or that Mr Peyton himself will 
give up the idea that a 9 per cent 
reduction of permitted axle-weight could 
make as much difference as he and his 
experts have claimed. 


Key indicators: The Nine—prices and wages 


It's no wonder common market 
finance ministers are still 
talking about what to do 
about inflation -though they 
ought to be worrying more 
about next year's recession. 
Only Germany. Holland and 
Belgium come out reasonably 
well on the latest price and 
wage indices. On the three- 
month comparison on prices, 
Denmark comes out worst of 
all, but Italy, Ireland and France 
are uncomfortably close 
behind. 


L atest 3 
months 

All consumer prices 

Index % change on 

1970 previous one 

100 3 mths year 

Food prices 

Index % change on 

1970 previous one 
100 3 mths year 

Index 

1970 

100 

Wages 

% change on 
previous one 

3 mths year 

Germany 

120 

-+ i 

+ 7 

119 


T 7 


138 

+ 2J 


+ 10 

France 

121 

+ 4 


127 

-fS 

+ 10^ 

\ 

1411 

+ 3j 


+ 14 

Britain 

1301: 

+ 2 

+ 9| 

142* 

+24 

+ 15j 


152t 

+ 6 


+ 12 

Italy 

124 

124 

4 1l| 

126 

+ 2 

+ 12^ 

t 

159 

+ 7] 


+ 26i 

Holland 

126 

+ 1 

-1- 8 

119 

-Hi 

+ 


142 

+ 2 


+ 12 

Belgium 

119 

+ H 

+ 7 

121 

nil 

-F 7 


144t 

+ 3 


+ 16 

Denmark 

124 


+ H 

133 


+ 14 


155t 

+ 11 


+ 194 

Ireland 

133 

+ 2| 

i 111 

140 

-1 

1-134 

146 

“F 3^ 

+ 14 

United States 

116t 


-F 8 

1491: 

+ 6^ 

+ 19 

n 

1224 : 

+ 1 


+ 7 

Japan 

126 

+3 

-1-13 

125 

-f3 

+ 134 1 

160 

+ 54 

+23 


Index numbers (not seasonafly adjusted) refer to the three months to August, September, 1373, except 
*(earlY 1973), t July, and t October, Wages refer to hourly rates in manufacturing, except in DenmarK 
Ireland and the United States, which are hourly earnings, and Japan, which are monthly earnings. 
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A major 

nickel producer, 

Falconbridge also produces more 
than 20 other basic products. 

Around the world Falconbridqo 
IS known and relied on for dependable 
oelive'ies of nickel the improvement 
metai for steelmakers, electroplaters 
and other nickel users 

Nickel from Canada-Norway and 
tfie Dominican Republic Electrolytic 
nickel squares. NICKEL 98 granules, 
terronickel of exceptionally high 
quality and economical cost 
And also around the world, 


the Falconbridge group of mining and 
industrial companies is busy 
producing copper, cobalt, gold iron 
ore, silver, platinum, zinc, oil, natural 
gas and other basic products 
It's worth remembering 
Falconbridge is big in nickel But it is 
also growing in other areas 

|f you’re growing too. as one of our 
customers you'd be in a good position 
to plan ahead 

Falconbridge .a mining and 


industrial group producing over 20 
products in countries around 




the world 
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FALCONBRIDGE 
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riMHiMice th« imbalance bttw^n pr^pn 
praMnation of natural enviromnent.j 
To achieve harmonvyWl cooperation^^ 

To (Olvo inany. many MBMlHNIPh'! 

and bring abiM^ lianay balano^MinWi^lbis wof 
^eMaratht tMt^lbat wamwtIlta toAv. / ' 

By putting togathar ^ tbaoxpwlanoaand knowhow 
its member eompahiH. aU tobtfan In their own fMcb, 
have accumulated over the years, 

MITSUI GROUP will dontinue its efforts to think irnaghnative 

to achieve a new balance and harmony 

in the various fields of business and industry 

in all parts of the world, to make it ever better for toinprrow 
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ure and Forestry Co.. Lid. 
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XSOea Ltd. 


Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineerin0Co.e Ltd. 
Mitsui Toat&u Chemicals, Inc. 

Mitsui Tnttt end Banking Co., Ltd. ^ 
Mitsui Wiiiiihouse Co.. Ltd. '. .r- 
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Howdoyou do? 



t his is wh?^ our company is doing 
in Australia. 

At the moment BHP employs 
56,000 people and thousands more 
work in industries allied with oilrs. 

Last year, BHP paid out about 
£S(g. 120 million in wages. 

That isn't a boast. 

It's simply an indication of the 
magnitude of our operation. 

So much for our size. 

rhis is what we do with it. 

Oil and gas 

In 1969 we started searching for it. 

At that time Australia imported 
over 90% of its needs. 

Today, just four years later, 60% 
comes from Australian fields. 

1,600 million barrels so far. 

Along with 9.5 trillion cubic feet 
of natural gas. 

It cost millions of pounds to 
explore and develop. 

But it paid off. 

And the search continues. 



Mining 

This is where the company really 
started in IS85. 

Now we mine around 27 million 
tons of ironstone, coal, limestone, 
manganese and dolomite each year. 

And constant exploration is 
increasing already vast proven 



Steelmaking 

With all those raw materials, 
naturally we make steel. 

Since 1915, BHP has been 
Australia’s steelmaker. 

Last year, our four iron and 
steelworks produced 7 million tons of 
raw steel. 

£Stg. 163 million expansion has 
now boosted total capacity to 9 
million tons. 

And we make virtually everv shape 
and section in Australia. 

All this ranks BHP 13th among 
free-world producers. 

With enough for Australia and 
hefty export orders. 

Shipbuilding 

BHP only started building ships 
in 1941. 

Yet since then, we've built 55 
vessels — 12 for the company's own 
fleet now totalling 16 ships. 

We’ve also built the first gas 
turbine-powered merchant ships in the 
world. 

These roll-on roll-off ships will 
introduce the world's first unitised 
system for handling a full range of 
steel products. 

All built, naturally enough, with 
BHP steel. 

Our fleet may not worry Mr. 
Onassis. 

But then, we make more steel than 
he does. 



Research and exploration 

Hundreds of our people are 
engaged in research, development and 
mineral exploration. 

Our geological exjiloration teams 
arc working all over Australia and in 
.South East Asia. 

Our research programmes range 
from developing sophisticated 
measuring equipment to new coatings 
for tinplate. 

An<l we’re working on a new 
orbital engine. 



Investment 


Over the past 10 years, BHP has 
ploughed back over £Stg. 61.5 million 
in new plant and equipment. 

Over that same period, the 
company ha.s paid out £Stg. 115 
million to its 183.000 shareholders. 

And perhaps most important of all, 
is our investment in brainpower. 

At this moment, wc have just 
under 6,000 of our people receiving 
specialised tiaining and higher 
education. 

We intend to be here for a long 
lime. 


Australia’s 



The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., 
Hanover House, 14 Hanover Square, 
London. 





New cities are begging 
to be built. 


Worn-out machines are replaced. 

Worn-out cc’)mmunities 
should be, but often are not. 

Every nation has its 
ghettos. Neglected sch(X)ls and 
inefficient factories. lnadetT(uate 
roads, dams, bridges, and public 
utilities. 

One of the urgent needs of 
our time is to create a physical 
environment that will enrich 
human life, not impoverish it. 

Replacing what already 
exists, hcwever, is only part of 
the stor\'. Equally important 
is building to keep pace with 
growth and change. 

EMC is cc')ncemed with both. 

EMC prov ides equipment 
to the construction industry 
essential to many operations. 

When there are rivers or 
harbors to be dredged, our 
crane-shovels, clamshells, and 
draglines can shorten the time. 

When there are 

environments to improve with 


underground utilities, c')r 
foundations, fcxxings, and pipe¬ 
lines to be laid, our hydraulic 
hoes make trench-cutting 
efficient and economical. 

When pilings are needed to 
support massive structures, our 
diesel pile hammers can 
drive them. 

When structures begin to 
rise, our cranes can lift loads up 
to 300 feet in one operation. 

And when a city is built, 
EMC equipment can rntw its 
lawns, maintain its parks, water 
its gardens, treat its wastewater, 
prox'ide it flocxl control, give 
it fire protection, even sweep 
its streets. 

The people at FMC have a 
strong conviction: No city 
should have to go begging. 

FMC Corporation, 111 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 60601. 

HFMC 




whenever ynu arc 

dealing wirhi <j riophiL.ticated process or your iluid control 
neodc are critical 

Working with Crane, you l ave available to you (tie 
riiOjt cornpleti’ line’ of quiihiy fluids ti.indling equipment m 
tn; world -valvei:,, pumps irioters. controls, water treat¬ 
ment and conditioning equi[)ment Crane is qualified to use 
the "N' stamp on valves and pumps lor nuch^ar installations 
\ou tu-'V from one single source supfily and responsibility 
Crane 

Crane helps you with these irnpoftant laclors Selection 
of the light ciesign for your specific needs Single-order 
(purchase Wide chrace of supply nc)inls in w'orld markets 
C^an furnish valves from locations in 7 countries 
Delivery Service 

((et !fu' equipment and the fielp you need horn Crane 
» or promfft action, contact (fie Crane rorripany or distributor 
n'\'iiest you Or. write to Crrane Co , Wo.Id Headquarters, 
at 300 .^^ark Avenue. New York, N Y 10023 



CRANE’S FLEX 
GATE VALVE 

Crane’s cast sleel (lex 
gain valves provide uni¬ 
versal trim and flexible 
discs You get two 
important extras at no 
extra cost. 

150 lb and 300 lb 
Most popular si/es. 


CRANE 


COORDINATED COMPANIES OF CRANE: 

Crane Co, Vt/orld Headquarters. 300 Park Ave.. New York. U.S.A. • Crane-Australia Pty. Limited, 
Sydney • Crane Canada, Limited. Montreal • Crane Ltd . London • Crane S.A., Pans • Crane 
Nederland, N V, Deventer. • Crane-Demmg de Mexico, Monterrey, N.L. • Crane-FISA, S.A., Bilbao. 










IHrinI Tiipper,mi the 
SlfaitofCanso- 
Nova Seolia*S 
world-famous 
super port. 


For deep thinkers 
with hig ideas. 


You can get an idea of Nova Scotia’s industrial 
opportunities and growth by watching the 
special-purpose ships that reach our shores and 
the port facilities we have to receive them 
For container and auto carrier ships, we have 
special terminal facilities at Halifax. 

At Point Tupper on the Strait of ('anso, we have 
a superport for supertankers. Having one of the 
world's deepest harbours. Point luppei is the 
only port on the east coast of North Ameiica 
that is deep enough to we let'me the new' 
generation of huge bulk carrieis. 

Over $400 million worth of industry has built up 
around the Strait of Canso and it's expected that 
an additional $.^00 million will be invested in 
the next five yeais. To encourage industrial 
development here and elsewhere in Nova 
Scotia, Industrial Estates Limited (IFL), a 
Crown Corporation, can finance lOO'^f of the 
cost of land and buildings, and up to 60% of 
equipment costs. And that’s just one oi the 
incentives we offer. 


No w'ondet the world's shipping industry is 
paying special attention to the developments in 
and around our wt>i Id-famous superpoit. 
lo lear n all about what Nova Scotia can offei 
you, write to: Honouiable Ge<>tge M. Mitchell, 
Minister, Department of nevelopuient, 
Piovince of Nova Scutia, 5151 George Street, 
Dept F’-2, Halifax, Nova Scotia, C anada. 

Or contact Mi. John Shaflner, Agent Cieneial 
for the Province of Nova Scotia. 14 Pall Mall. 
London, S.W.I. Iclephonc 01-930-6865, 

MOM 
SCUM 








THE ELECTRONIC WATCH. 
MINERALS FORM ITS HEART AND FACE. 


Deep inside the Omega Electroquartz 
thrives its unerringly accurate heart: 
a tiny quartz crystal. A far larger 
one, cut from a solid block of smoky 
quartz, rises regally over the dial. 


Such is the Electroquartz, where 
nature’s spontaneous artistry joins 
man's most recent and dependable 
technology in elegant tribute to our 
time. 


Electroquartz Constellations with crystals 
of smoky quartz. 

l^ft: solid gold case, crocodile strap. 

Ref. BA 191.0003 

Right: case and bracelet in velvet-textured 
solid gold. Ref DA 391.0003 
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Business 
this week 


What crisis? 

The Government still refuses to be 
rocked by talk of a fuel crisis, sticking 
to minor measures. On Wednesday 
Mr Peter Walker announced a 
50 mph speed limit, heating cuts 
in offices and shops, and cuts in 
street lighting. He told garages to 
open on a rota and said petrol 
rationing was still not needed. 

As Mr Willie Whitelaw took over as 
Secretary of Employment, the labour 
situation grew worse. Train drivers 
called a go-slow for next week, some 
dockers staged a one day strike, 
ambulance men called more strikes 
and the miners continued their 
overtime ban. Mr Jack Jones, the 
transport union leader, called on the 
TUC to hold a special congress 
to organise more co-ordinated strike- 
action. The TUC. however, is 
sufficiently worried about the fuel 
crisis to agree to tripartite talks, 
with the CBI and Government, at an 
emergency meeting later this month 
of the National Economic 
Development Council. 

General funk sent stock markets 
down again and gold up to $108 
an oz at one point. On the London 
metal exchange metals have again 
soared disproportionately. 


Sterling held its own against a 
stronger dollar better than the 
continental currencies this week. 

The pound's trade-weighted 
depreciation from December. 1971. 
parities narrowed fiom a (levised) 

18.3% last Wednesday to 17.9% 
this week. Britain's reserves fell 
$115m in November; foreign 
borrowing by the public secto*' added 
only $15m. Balance of payments 
deficit on current a . ount in the 
third quarter was at an annual rate 
of C1.27 billion. Net capital outflow 
in the three months was f 70m. 

Capital expenditure was going to plan, 
with a rise of 6% in real terms in 
the third quarter Rcjtail sales in 
October were 1.3% up on 
September. But car production in 
November averaged 39 000 units a 
week. 10% lower than a year ago 
Shortages of diesel engines meant 
a drop of 25% in the output of 
commercial vehicle ^ 

The Co oporalive B.ifik is trying 
to skip ahead of its clearing bank 
rivals on charges. Fiom January 1st, 
Co op customers will pay no 
charges at all if they keep their 
accounts in credit land only 4p per 
ordinary debit and 7p per automated 
debit if they are significantly 
overdrawn). Better than that, they 
will also get a straight interest 
payment of 4% a year, on alt credit 
balances, which none of the cicarers 
gives. 

EEC finance ministers met in Brussels 
on Tuesday to discuss ways of 
controlling and reducing inflation 


next year. The French government 
announced an anti-inflationary 
package on Wednesday. General 
strike in France on Thursday. 

Intelest rates continue to rise in 
Amoricn. The First National Bank 
of Chicago has increased its rate 
from 9.75% to 9.9%. And the Dutch 
raised their bank rate on 
Wednesday, from 7% to 8%). to 
match rates elsewhere. 


It's trade again 

Among next week's figures, the 
trade returns for November are 
awaited with trepidation next Thurs 
day. At the same time the October 
figures should be revised to take in 
the two weeks' imports uncounted 
through Heathrow airport last time. 
November wholesale prices are due 
on Monday and banking figures for 
the same month are out on 
Wednesday. 

Common market finance ministers 
meet again in Brussels on Monday 
Mr Patrick Jenkin expected to attend 
instead of the Chancollor, who has 
certainly been on the move lately. 


Trendy growth 

The Central Statistical Office has 
obligingly rejigged the index cf 
industrial production to show new 
figures of output by broad market 
sectors (consumer goods, invest¬ 
ment goods and intermediate goods) 
over the past five years. They show 
how difficult it was to stimulate 
growth through consumers' expendi¬ 
ture. Output in the consumer goods 
sector grew by 51% from the first 
quarter of 1971 to the first quarter 
of 1972. Output of investment 
goods fell by 6% and intermediate 
goods fell by 8-1%. From the depths 
of the recession, intermediate 
goods picked up first, followed six 
months later (a full 18 months after 
the start of the boom In consumer 
goods) by the investment goods 
sector. 

Now that the rate of growth has 
slowed down the order is reversed. 

In the second quarter of this year: 
the investment sector had grown by 
3^% but the consumer goods one 
by only Ominously, the 
intermediate goods sector went 
into reverse with a fall of 1 %. 


Key indicators: British economy _ 

index % change (annual rate) on 



Month 

1970=-100 

1 month 

3 months 

1 year 

Production 

September 

111.9 

-1 9 

+ 3} 

-1 

7 7 

Productivity 

September 

118.2 

+ 10} 

t 3} 

4 

6 6 

Input prices* 

October 

160.3 

+ 64 

f 49 

-f 

42 

Output prices* 

October 

128.0 

i 22 

4 18i 


9.1 

Retail sates 

October 

111.9 

+ 17} 

4 4 

f 

3.6 

Retail prices* 

October 

136.8 

+ 26} 

4 13} 

1 

99 

Employment 

September 

94.7 

- 1 

nil 

4 

1 1 

Unemployed (000) 

November 

490 

300 

300 

— 

266 

Average earnings 

September 

156.3 


1 12 

f 

13.1 

Export volume 

October 

117.3 

- 86 

- 9 

- 

A 

Import volume 

October 

140.1 

4 124 

+ 31 

-f 

8.6 

Terms of trade* 

October 

85.6 

-I 33 

- 191 


1.5 

Currant balance <£m) 

October 

-233 

-1,440 

528 

2,760 

Money stock (M^) 

October 

182.3 

+ 20 

-1- 29 

+ 

28 3 


*Not WBSonMv wffuaiett Ltt 0 St unemsfiayment rste ts 2.2% 
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Carried over the threshold? 


Diflerences of opinion are emerg¬ 
ing in Whitehall not over whether 
but when the 7% threshold will be 
crossed. That is, when everyone 
with threshold agreements quali 
fits under stage three for an extra 
40p a week for each further per¬ 
centage point rise in the retail price 
index. Such is the uncertainty, 
however, about precisely how 
prices will behave that the spread 
of bets is any time between next 
spring (at worst) and October (at 
best). 

The Government assumed at 
the outset of stage three that the 
expected fall in commodity prices 
would go a long way towards off 
setting past cost increases still in 
the pipeline, so that the threshold 
would not be crossed until some 
time next autumn. The heights 
reached by retail prices in Octo 
ber, the base month from which 
the threshold is calculated, seemed 
to confirm this. Ministers would 
say that this is still ihe likely out 
come, but commodity prices are 
proving slow to come down de¬ 
spite worries of an imminent world 
recession and, in the meantime, 
oil prices have gone up. A number 
of government advisers are be¬ 
ginning to think that the threshold 
could be crossed uncomfortably 
soon, by the spring or early 
summer. 

There are two big unknowns: 
first, whatever success or lack of 
it the price commission may have 
in curbing future rises in fresh 
food prices now that it has 
assumed .some responsibility for 
tliem, and, second, whether or not 
the prospect of a recession gener¬ 


ally and a slowdown in consumer 
buying in particular will make 
industry and distributors less in 
dined to pass on all allowable 
costs in full and readier to absorb 
some of them in their ewn mar 
gins. There is, therefore, much 
room for argument. But here arc 
the costs that will decide: 

Since July there has been a fur 
iher big jump in industry's input 
prices as commodities, which 
make up three-quarters of input, 
continued to go on going up. Be 
tween September and October- 
and before the dramatic rise in oil 
prices- input prices were rising 
at an annual rate of 60%. In 
four months between Junt 
October they went up by nearly 
17 %. 

Manufacturers’ input prices 
basic materials and fuels usually 
take about four months to feed 
through to wholesale output 
prices. Since materials and fuels 
are only one cost component, 
along with labour and capital 
costs, increases are not passed on 
one-for one but come down to 
about a quarter or a third of input 
price rises. On this reckoning, in 
creases in basic materials and 
fuels alone—all mainly imported 
—by next February will have 
pushed wholesale prices up by 
around 59(y-6%. On top of that 
must be added any domestic wage 
inflation that can be passed on, 
and perhaps some catching up 
from stage two. 

It takes about two months for 
price increases to push through 
from the wholesaler to the retail 
price index although in not quite 


the same form; some may be ab¬ 
sorbed in higher productivity or 
lower margins. During stage one, 
all manufacturers* cost increases 
were bottled up, and a lot more 
were held back in stage two. So 
although between November, 
1972, and April, 1973, input 
prices went up by as much as 
13%, the increase in wholesale 
prices between March and August 
—when the rise would begin to 
show up—was only 3.4%, and 
the rise in retail prices two months 
later—between May and October 
— was 4.2%, which includes the 
uncontrolled prices of fresh food. 
But the extra costs still feeding 
through are so large that they are 
bound to make an impact at the 
retail end in the months to come. 
The rest of this brief looks at the 
gloomy details. 

Expensive eating 

Prices of about 400 different lines 
of food go up each week and usu¬ 
ally fewer than 10 come down. 
Most of the increases are in fresh 
foods, and the price commission 
only now getting down to the 
inquiry, ordered by the Govern 
merit more than two months ago, 
into what has happened to fresh 
food prices. What have caught the 
headlines are the commission’s 
salutary comments on turkey 
prices, but other foods—particu¬ 
larly eggs, meat, chickens and 
bacon—need, and are about to 
get, more urgent attention. Dan¬ 
ish bacon was marked up £25 a 
ton on the London Provision 
Exchange two weeks ago to a re¬ 
cord £705 a ton, £245 more than 
a year ago. British bacon moved 
up by the same amount to £685 a 
ton, despite the general admis¬ 
sion that pig farmers and bacon 
curers were both making good 
profits at the old prices. The retail 
price of bacon will go up by at 
least Ip a lb as a result. 

If the Government had refenred 
fresh foods to the price com¬ 
mission earlier, this might have 
done something to keep the food 


index down. In the six months to 
the end of October the commis¬ 
sion dealt with 229 applications 
for higher food prices—all for 
manufactured food. The commis¬ 
sion claims to have saved over 
£300m by not allowing the 
applications in full, but increases 
in fresh foods have more than 
offset this. 

The latest increase was Ip a 
loaf for bread, compared with 
the Up the bakers wanted, but 
bakers are already talking about 
up to 4p a loaf more early next 
year. Ranks Ho\is McDougall 
increased profits by £4.2m to 
£27.9m in the past year. The 
bakers trot out the high price of 
imported wheat and the rise in 
home-grown wheat to justify 
themselves. But the world food 
markets tell a rather different 
story. American farm prices 
peaked in August and the lower 
cost of the new harvest’s grains is 
just beginning to work through. 
The recent bread price rises ou^t 
to be the last for a while. 

Even so, food prices have not 
come down dramatically on the 
world markets, despite the har¬ 
vest. Most countries have been 
stocking up their empty granaries. 
For Britain the decline in the value 
of sterling since 1971 has made 
food, as well as all other raw 
materials, roughly a fifth more 
expensive. 

Now the threat to world grain 
shipments of a shortage, how¬ 
ever temporary, of bunkering 
fuels will probably cause further 
fluctuations in the prices of wheat, 
maize and soyabeans; but until 
the next season's harvest is 
planted, farm prices are not likely 
In fall with a real bump. Cereal 
and animal feed suppliers were 
able to even out costs last year 
with the help of stocks bought at 
lower prices earlier in the season. 
These cheap stocks have now 
been used up, and the full impact 
of a year of high prices is being 
felt now and will be for some 
time to come. But the worst 
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should be over. 

The outlook for industrial 
commodity prices is more de¬ 
pressing. Only one thing can 
blunt their edge: a sudden and 
dramatic collapse in the world’s 
commodity markets brought 
about by fears of a world 
recession. The price of copper, 
Britain’s most costly imported 
commodity, has broken through 
£1,000 a ton, and all the base 
metals are at, or near, record 
prices. A tumround will have to 
wipe ofT at least half of the recent 
near-doubling of metal and rubber 
prices if it is to have any effect 
by the time it has worked through 
to retail prices. 

There is unlikely to be much 
relief for the next three months 
at least as industry pushes the 
extraordinary costs of recently- 
bought raw materials forward. 
These costs will show up both in 
the balance of payments and at the 
retail end. Industry itself has never 
been loo worried about high com- 
modity prices: competitors cannot 
escape them and they always 
mean booming demand. Indeed, 
to most people a Christmas gift 
of lower commodity prices would 
probably come wrapped in the fear 
of a recession. 

Industry 

Oil, although it makes up only 
6% of industry’s costs, will cause 
extra expenditure which the 
Treasury puts at a conservative 
£5(X)m ayearandwhich will befelt 
immediately. Tlie price increases 
in imported industrial commodi 
ties have added about £600m 
to British manufacturers’ costs 
in the past year, almost all of which 
is being passed on. The higher food 
bill has put on about the same 
again. These costs arc still work 
ing through; by next spring prices 
will reflect an extra £ 1.8m a year 
in import costs alone. 

Steel prices are supposed to 
come under EEC control and be 
allowed to follow the market. 
But real life is rather different. 


as the British Steel Corporation 
found last month when it was 
persuaded to keep its latest price 
increase for bulk steels (where 
it has a clear monopoly) to 9% 
instead of the 14%-15% needed 
to narrow the gap between British 
and continental prices. The pri¬ 
vate sector has done rather better; 
it had jacked up its prices by an 
average of 14% a few weeks 
earlier. 

Altogether, British steel prices 
have increased by an average of 
25% since April, a great deal 
faster than the 7*X)“8% extra that 
steelmakers have had to pay for 
the iron ore and coking coal they 
have been buying. The latest 
steel price increase has yet to start 
filtering through into car and 
other prices, but it will be a lot 
less inflationary than many 
people have claimed. A 15% 
steel price increase adds just 
under 1% to the output prices 
of all manufacturing industry and 
less than {% to the retail price 
index. 

The engineering industry would 
argue differently because a steel 
price increase affects it more 
than any other industrial sector. 
Yet under the stage two and stage 
three rules engineering has been 
able to pass on increases in steel 
prices as freely as those of 
imported materials like copper. 
The only penalty has been that 
every price increase tended to 
reduce the profit margin per sales 
unit. Under stage two,engineering 
suffered from being allowed to 
pass on as allowable costs only a 
limited range of subcontract 
services, but these rules have been 
considerably relaxed in stage 
three so_the rate of price increases 
will now accelerate. 

In the Iasi four months of stage 
two, July to October, selling 
prices in mechanical engineering 
went up by 49^»-5%, reflecting 
increases in the materials bought 
in the previous six months of 
around I09o and wage increases 
of around 16% at annual rates. 


The cost of raw materials for this 
sector has been increasing at 
around I2V-13% in recent 
months, with more to come. And 
however successful the employers 
are in dealing with the unions’ 
present £700m wage claim, there 
Is no hope at all that wage 
increases under the flexible stage 
three rules will be any less than 
they were last year. So expect 
even sharper price rises. 

The electrical sector of the 
engineering industry has been 
facing worse problems than the 
mechanical one for some time, 
with input prices increasing by 
over 16% at the turn oflhcyeai 
while selling prices have been 
increasing by little faster than the 
rest, at 4.7%. 

Selling prices in textiles have 
yet to reflect the industi. s big 
cost increases. Wo<i| pries , were 
up by around 30<)% Iasi year 
and, after the usual lag of around 
twelve months, should have be¬ 
gun to feed through. Yet, in the 
past four months selling prices 
have increased by only 6^Jir-7%. 
There would still have been a great 
deal to come on shop prices but 
the industry has been diluting 
natural fibres with synthetics, 
lowering quality rather than 
raising prices. Input prices have 
peaked at last, but arc still over 
50% up this year. 

Chemical prices rose much 
more slowly than those of the rest 
of manufacturing industry during 
stage two because higher costs 
could be partly offset against the 
economies of operating at higher 
capacity. The rate at which 


applications for price rises w'cre 
coming in picked up sharply in 
the last three months of stage two, 
but British prices arc still as much 
as 50 % below Fmropean ones. 
The British price for naphtha, 
the major building block of petro¬ 
chemicals, is only half the 
European average. 

Contract prices for naphtha at 
the beginning of this year were 
.€12 £14 a ton. But for next 
January the contract price for 
imported supplies will be at 
least £35 a ton. And now the 
oil companies arc changing their 
price Mructuic in a way that 
makes (his look like peanuts. 
Up to now, petrol has b^n sub¬ 
sidising ethylene prices. But with 
petrol prices due to go up sharply 
anyway, the oil companies are 
ending this cross subsidy and 
ethylene might soon go up by£20 
a ton, acetone by £25 and poly¬ 
ethylene by up to €30. 

Fertilisers, tot), will be rising 
fast. A 16% increase has already 
been allowed to one of the smaller 
reriili^er companies, and the three 
giants of the industry, ICI, 
Fisons. and Albright and Wilson, 
arc thought to have applied for 
something comparable and expect 
to get at least J 2 %. This applica¬ 
tion was pul in well before the 
main producers of phosphate 
rock decided to pul up the raw 
material price by up to 300%. 
These increases could work 
through to another application 
for a price rise for phosi^ate fer- ! 
tiliser of at least 20% early next 
year. What the farmers will make 
of that can be readily imagined. 


Where it hurts most 

Pie shows oreakdown of retail price index, bold figures show % price 
increase in September on a year ago 

MEALS OUT +1S B 
SERVICES *^14*2 — 

MISCELLANEOUS ~ 

+ 2-1 


TRANSPORT - 

+5-8 


CLOTHES +10-5 “ - 

DURABLES +7-2- 
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FOOD +15-1 
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Time is money 



air freight can save you both 



Failui e to meet delivery dates is too often attributable to slow distribution And thats unfortunate 
Unfoilunate becouse not enough companies realise that air freight not only saves them time, it can also 
save them monty For example British Airways can dramatically cut packaging costs and capital tie up 
And with Agents in every city and an exclusive road link between 3 U K airports and 12 ma|or centres we 
won t let you down at ground level either Whats more our superior handling techniques, containerization 
facilities and our new Cargo Clearway System at Heathrow Airport means you can also save on handling 
costs British Airways Cargo offer s moi e flights to moi e places out of the U K than any other airline 
Now you II want to know more about how we can improve your export performance and minimise your 
distributiQiljCOsts Contact your cargo agent or write to Colin Mitchell, PO Box 10, York House, Hounslow, 
^ Middlesex But hurry remember your competitors are reading this advertisement as well* 


British 

airways 


cargo 
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The great petrol panic 


The Government has been summoned on all sides to introduce petrol rationing 
as something infinitely better than the shortage and panic of the past week. 
But is it a real shortage? 


Britain’s oil companies said it was the Government and 
the motorists who caused the run on petrol that had shut 
98 per cent of London’s garages by Monday night. But 
ministers and the garages said it was the oil companies’ 
fault. It has certainly been difficult to believe that the 
companies have been delivering as much petrol as they 
say they have. They claim that they arc conforming to 
the Government’s instruction to cut deliveries by 10 per 
cent for the four-week period ending next Wednesday, 
December 12th. But, after allowing for allocations being 
ba^ on last year’s lower consumption, so that the cut 
is in practice nearer 14—15 per cent, the manager of one 
big garage chain, drawing supplies from four separate 
sources, still said that any idea that the oil companies 
were adhering to the Government’s allocations was 
“completely false”. 

The oil companies have unfortunately left themselves 
wide open to two allegations. First, that they have been 
holding back in order to get the full benefit of the price rise 
that is coming next week. Second, that they are using the 
opportunity to drive the independents and the small hlling 
station owners out of business. An owner of half a dozen 
sites was getting as little as 40 per cent of his entitlement. 
The Monopolies Commission might take an interest. 

By the middle of next week the price commission will 
have given its decision, at the end of the statutory 28 
days’ notice, on the applications for higher petrol and 
diesel prices submitted by most of the oil majors in the 


middle of last month—the higher price tickets arc on 
some pumps already. Equally, the Government may have 
asked Parliament to extend the emergency pt^wers for 
Mother four weeks; that is, it will have asked for oil to be 
included in the industries subject to these powers and will 
assume control of both the allocation and the prices 
charged. Either way, it may be easier to decide whether 
the country has been seeing another of the less acceptable 
faces of capitalism at work, or whether the oil situation is 
indeed, as the companies say, more serious than either 
the Government or other oil-watchers have supposed. 

The companies need to explain why the famine 
appears to have been confined to Britain and Ireland, 
although Britain is meant to be getting favourable treat¬ 
ment from the Arabs. Petrol is not as scarce on the 
continent which is meant to be carrying, along with 
America and Japan, the brunt of the cutbacks. Petrol is 
still flowing in Holland, for all that the Dutch arc supposed 
to be reeling under the impact of a full-dress Arab 
embargo and are bringing in rationing next month. The 
companies say the British shortage is caused by the 
panic among motorists that has increased demand by 
25-.T0 per cent. There is something in that: the British 
have not shown themselves to be the disciplined, phleg¬ 
matic people they like to think they are. 

But why should the British car owner panic more 
easily than continental car-owners? In the first two days 
after petrol allocations were announced. British sales 



We ran out before we could reach the pump 
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jumped from the 30m gallons they would normally have 
been over this period to 65m gallons as motorists filled 
their tanks. This amounted to a transfer of a considerable 
proportion of the country's petrol stock from company 
storage tanks to private car tanks, and it should have 
been a once for all transfer. But unless it is assumed that 
everyone then did a great deal more driving about than 
normal, attempting - -and usually not succeeding—in 
keeping their car tanks topped up, the companies have 
not produced sufficient reason to explain why so many 
garages arc closed or imposing their own rationing. 

The oil companies have been pressing the Government 
to introduce petrol rationing for weeks past. Since they 
have not been visibly striving to do other than make the 
situation appear as bad as possible, they arc open to the 
suspicion of wanting to force Mr Heath’s hand and oblige 
him to announce rationing in the new year: January 1st 
seems the easiest date, although it could, if needed, be 
earlier. But what precisely would this achieve? The 
companies have privately accused the Government of 
grossly misrepresenting the level of oil stocks, which were 
supposed to stand at more than 70 days' consumption 
when the Arabs announced that they were cutting pro 
duclion and arc officially said to stand now at 65 days, 
although other calculaiions put it closer to 60. Although 
the Government is now getting a weekly report on 
probable slock levels, it has decided not to publish 
this just as in the summer the National Coal Board 
quietly decided to end the practice of publishing 
regular weekly coal stock figures. But if the estimates 
going round arc at all close to the facts, they indicate 
something seriously wrong because the 10 per cent cut 
in consumption that the Government has sought should 
only have made it necessary to draw lightly on stocks, if 
it had been necessary to call on them at all. Oil shipments 
to Britain should have been continuing at near their normal, 
pre embargo rate right up to the end of November, and 
only this month, as tankers complete the 39-day haul 
from the Gulf, should there have been much reduction in 
the flow. The presumption must be that oil is being 
switched to buyers prepared to pay higher prices - -the 
companies merely say they are trying to help all their 
customers and liere again the Government's irritation 
is unconcealed. Perhaps the majors have forgotten that 
they will have to renegotiate their North Sea oil con¬ 
tracts one day. 


The oil companies and the Arabs are not, after all, 
the only people who know what is going on at the oil 
terminals. Reports coming in from about 60 major 
ports, including a number of the Arab loading points 
in the Middle East, say that up to the end of last week 
things were going on much as usual with little evidence 
of cuts having b^n made in either tanker loadings or 
deliveries. Since last weekend, however, the picture has 
changed somewhat because the confusion over bunkering 
fuel has begun to disrupt tanker schedules round the 
world (see page 83) and oil deliveries no longer look 
so sure. But even on this evidence, oil should continue 
to come into Britain at much the normal rate for at least 
another month. If it does not, the Government should 
quickly find out why not. 

Some such evidence must have been at the back of 
Mr Peter Walker's mind when he again assured the 
Commons on Wednesday that petrol rationing was neither 
necessary nor contemplated. Ifthe Government has judged 
correctly, then the 10 per cent cut in petrol consumption 
which is what the Department of Trade and Industry still 
considers to be all that is necessary could be achieved by 
a simple ban on all Sunday driving, although the Govern 
ment is not convinced by continental experience. The initial 
effect would probably be gratifying but it might then begin 
to wear off as trips were switched to Saturday. But it is not 
worth introducing full rationing, with all its anomalies, 
merely to save 10 per cent. The Sunday ban has an 
insignificant effect on crude oil consumption although 
the initial Dutch experience was that it did achieve close 
to a 10 per cent drop in petrol sales at the pump. Big 
commercial users buying their petrol in bulk would have 
their deliveries docked by 10 per cent: most of them 
could probably sweat this off without difficulty. 

If, however, the oil companies turn out to be right, and 
petrol deliveries have to be cut by 20-25 per cent, then 
not only would rationing be highly necessary but it would 
be exceedingly harsh. Analogies either with what happened 
in wartime, or nearly two decades ago after the first Sue/ 
crisis, have no relevance today. Almost all freight in Britain 
now goes by road, with the railways carrying only such 
bulk traffic as coal and oil itself. The cruci^ factor for the 
economy is therefore the amount of crude oil coming into 
the country for conversion into diesel fuel. Of the usual 
volume of crude, which amounts to around 90m tons a 
year, only 15m tons ends up in passenger cars. 


Beyond-the-fringe banks 

London and County Securities has been rescued, but some of the 
mushrooming secondary banks need looking at very closely 


A bank crash is a far worse thing than the failure of an 
ordinary company and must be avoided at all costs. Bank¬ 
ing is based on the belief that deposits can be turned into 
cash, but if everyone tries to do so at the same time they 
cannot be. Neither the depositors of London and County 
Securities who queued up to turn their savings into cash 
nor the depositors of any bank or near-bank in Britain are 
backed up by government guaranty (as the banks in the 


federal insurance scheme are in the United States). Had 
London and County not been rescued, its crash could have 
brought other institutions down in its wake unless the 
Bank of England stepped in. 

The Bank of England waited before stepping in (or 
allowing itself to be brou^t in) this time, which sent a 
useful shiver round the City. Sdf-regulatiun dqiends on 
due prudence by City institutions, and in future they are 
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going to be a lot more careful before lending so fast and 
so furiously to the likes of London and County. But self- 
regulation needs to be reinforced. It is far too easy to 
become a bank—or a bank in all but name. 

A bank is a place where a depositor feels safe. But no 
amount of regulation can keep it so, as was shown by the 
collapse of the US National Bank of San Diego although 
American banks are stringently controlled and regulated. 
A bank slides swiftly once people lose faith in its reputa¬ 
tion. Even so, a few rules and regulations are needed in 
Britain to cope with the numerous institutions which do 
hanking business. 

Had there been some formal requirements on the rela¬ 
tionship of capital and reserves to deposits, London and 
County would have had to grow more thoughtfully. When 
its balance sheet came out in July, the capital was £8m. 
helped out by a further £8m of subordinated debt—but 
debt all the same. However, illiquid assets were some 2 ] 
times the size of the capital: £7m in property and film 
in associated companies and other long-term assets. The 
wary noticed that substantial loans had been made to 
directors secured on shares in London and County, and 
that the difference of £I.9m between what had been paid 
to acquire a company called Drakes, and what Drakes's 
assets were subsequently sold off for, remained in the 
balance as an asset. The banking subsidiary had capital 
of £10m, but £13.5m had been lent to other group com¬ 
panies, meaning that there were no free reserves to cover 
the £73m-odd of ordinary depositors. 

The Bank of England saw London and County's chair¬ 
man, Mr Gerald Caplan, soon after the accounts came out 
and told him to gather some City support. Mr Caplan’s 
own bid for assets, through the Inveresk Group, failed, and 
then his reputation was dealt a fatal blow by the resigna¬ 
tion of Mr Donald Bardsley, a highly respected baidcer, 
who had only been at the bank for four months. Bankers 
in the inter-bank market who had disregarded earlier 
warning signals then refused to roll over their loans, and 
London and County was in a classic liquidity squeeze. 

It can be assumed that the Bank of England played an 
important role in the rescue operation. The consortium 
that has paid £ 1 to acquire a quarter of the company which 
was worth some £ 10m earlier this year, and that is standing 
by with substantial lines of credit, is a collection of worthies 
that supported London and County, like Eagle Star and the 
UDS Group (which had banks in the stores), and banks 
that should have been more argumentative when they lent to 
it, like National Westminster and Keyser Ullmann, and 
a more successful fringe parvenu. First National Finance 
Corporation (never on anybody's list of do-gooders). 

The Bank of England is right to concur in allowing one 
fringe operator to take over another. The style fits. Pre- 
sunufijly it is happy because of FNFC’s connections with 
Hambros, with Phoenix Assurance and with other mem 
bers of the financial establishment. The accounts of FNFC 
do raise some questions, however. Over halfthe £42m capital 
is in a deferred revenue reserve, formed from profit on the 
sale of those blocks of flats that got it into noisy trouble 
with tenants' associations. But the gist of the contract with 
the sellers is that this profit will ordy materialise if they in 
turn succeed in selling off the individual flats. The £76m 
sale the flats was to a large and undisclosed extent 


financed by FNFC. at a healthy 5 per cent over base rale. ’ 

The poor, the pressed and the gullible are always eager 
both to part with their money at rates of interest that 
should denote risk and to take money at interest rates that 
they really cannot afford. Most of this activity, some of 
which can be described as banking, is loosely controlled 
and in an illogical way. The word “bank” cannot be used 
in the title of a bank unless it is old and venerable, but there 
is nothing to prevent anyone describing their money busi¬ 
ness as banking, or to call themselves bankers. At the 
lowest level, a company that makes loans is subject to the 
fairly onerous conditions of the money lenders acts unless 
the Department of Trade and Industry says that it is carry¬ 
ing out a banking business and grants it an exemption 
under section 123 of the Companies Act. 1967. 

The legislation that is needed 

The DTI is also responsible for deciding who is to get 
exemption from the Protection of Depositors Act. This 
is more difficult to get and is generally on advice from the 
Bank of England: the main criterion is that they count as 
dealers under the exchange control regulations. The Act 
lays down re.strictions on advertising for deposits and 
requires accounts to be sent to the DTI twice a year. There 
are around 200 non-exempt deposit-seekers (including 
London and County), and the DTI has only a tiny staff to 
monitor the accounts. 

The formal powers of the DTI are much smaller in 
relation to banks than to insurance companies. The infor¬ 
mal powers of the Bank of England arc rather great. The 
discount office is the eyes and ears of the City, and is 
sought out by the fringe banks that are working hard for 
respectability. The ultimate respectability is to be put on 
the Bank of England's own list of banks, and is eventually 
enjoyed by most of the banks granted exemption from the 
Protection of Depositors Act. But the Bank watches all 
those banks that ask other banks for money in the British 
inter-bank market. It has to: it is asked for its opinion. 
The post-1971 policy of competition freed loans by 
the fully authorised banks to other banks from lending 
ceilings, and that is what enabled them to shoot up. 

This growth is in danger of going beyond the self- 
regulatory powers of the City and the limit^ resources of 
the DTI and the discount office. Legislation should be 
introduced to make it more difficult to start a bank. Har- . 
monisation with European practice is going to involve * 
legislation on the definition and the licensing of banks, 
so that they can operate freely in other EEC countries. 
The sooner it is brought in the better. In order to gain a . 
licence, anyone who intends to take deposits from the j 
public should have a substantial minimum amount df 
free capital, and should probably be sponsored by an 
existing bank of repute. There should, ideally, be some *; 
minimum ratios between capital and deposits and capital .. 
and loans, though this is difficult when so much of tte } 
liabilities are short-term inter-bank loans. The Bank of 
England or DTI should have the power to call for an . 
examination of the books without notice. Published 
accounts should disclose all loans made to associated or '' 
group companies. The Government chose to loosen up ' 
bank compkition and aUow anybody to start a “bank”— : 
it is time now to start tightening up again. 
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Kicking the poor 

Not enough attention has been paid to the calamitous effect of dearer oil on 
many of the struggling economies of the third world 


The rise in the underdeveloped countries' oil bill will just 
about wipe out the whole official aid eflbrt of the United 
States, equal to 25 per cent of the foreign currency that the 
rich world now hands to the poor. Most of the underdevel- 
opeds have backed the Arab cause politically, yet they are 
going to be at least £1.7 billion a year poorer in conse¬ 
quence. Some of them must wonder what would have hap 
pened if they had supported Israel instead. This sudden 
new strain on their balance of payments will stop a great 
deal of development in its tracks, as money that should be 
going into technical assistance will be diverted into the oil 
producers' bank accounts. Much of the world aid pro¬ 
gramme has been eradicated at a stroke. If the price of 
oil doubles in the next (wo or three years, which is more 
than likely, the underdevciopeds will be twice as badly 
Off. 

The setback has come Just when things were looking up 
for much of the third world. The terms of trade have shifted 
in favour of the primary producing nations for the first 
time for many years. In the past year the prices of com¬ 
modity exports have outpaced those of manufactured 
goods, swelling the exchange reserves of the developing 
world at an unforeseen and unprecedented rate. The value 
of commodity exports has grown around 30 per cent this 
year. The third world has actually notched up a balance of 
trade surplus, and its reserves have almost doubled in the 
past two years. That progress will now be whittled away. 

The 70 per cent rise in oil prices is putting the bite on the 
purses of Arab sympathisers in Africa and south-east 
Asia in such a way that Saudi Arabia's oil minister. Sheikh 
Ahmed Yamani, has mentioned a possible two-tier pricing 
system to give the poorer nations oil on preferential terms. 
But nothing has been done so far. 

Where there are few luxuries 

The third world is not a great consumer of oil. Its imports 
of crude scarcely amount to one-fifth of what is used by the 
industrialised nations, but most of it is bought for essential 
purposes, and imports would have been expected to rise 
vnth any rise in gnp. There is little cushion of luxury con¬ 
sumption, like central heating, air conditioning or motoring 
for pleasure that can be reduced without directly affecting 
industrial output India's extra oil bill will push import 
costs up by nearly 6 per cent, double what the new prices 
will add to Britain's imports. Brazil will have to pay out 
£100m in hard currency and so even will Moslem 
Pakistan £ 15m. 

The poor nations will have more reason to resent the 
Arabs' tactics when the recession looming over the west 
causes commodity prices to slump. It is only in the unpre¬ 
cedented boom of the past year that commodity prices 
have come back to what they were in the early 1950s dur¬ 
ing the Korean war. Although base metal prices are still 
pushing through new highs daily, a recession in the indus¬ 
trialised nations would send them sliding back, robbing the 
third world of the foreign currency need^ to pay for its oil. 


Coming at the end of the commodity boom, the new oil 
prices have widened the economic gaps between different 
countries of the third world. The 25 least-developed are 
falling further behind, having few exportable commodities 
to set against the extra oil costs. Others have been putting 
up >tar performances: Zambia, Zaire, Chile and Peru 
could stand to make an extra £1 billion this year with the 
copper price now over £1,000 a ton, more than double the 
average 1972 price. Malaysia, with £I50m added on to its 
tin and rubber exports, has pushed its way to near the top 
of the development league, so that the gap between it and 
the industrialised west is closing as it leaves the other poor 
nations la..'ging furthei behind. Bra 2 il, Cameroon, Colom¬ 
bia and Ghana have all got more out of the recent surge in 
coffee and cocoa prices than out of all of their official aid 
receipts. 

But because no commodity price will survive a world 
recession the primary producers ought to be the coun¬ 
tries that should now be most strongly lobbying the Arabs. 
Most commodity prices are fixed by the value of marginal 
supply. Prices are high now because of the immediate 
shortages of stock after the industrial boom of the past 
year (and partly because at times of uncertainty people 
rush to hoard), but they cannot continue at tlieir present 
peaks. These are already distorted by delivery problems. A 
high commodity price without oil to let the stuff be shipped 
is of no use to the developing world. 

Tlie new tycoons of the third world are, of course, the oil 
producers. Nigeria will be making an extra £320m a year 
and Indonesia £l50m. Because these two countries have 
large populations of 60m and 120m respectively they, un¬ 
like some Middle East producers, have ready uses for their 
new earnings. While Arab money could go on lying in 
European banks (some of it actually in Holland), Nigeria 
and Indonesia will have the opportunity to become the 
major economic and political powers of Africa and south¬ 
east Asia, with large markets and money to satisfy them. 

These new producers are unlikely to sympathise with 
any Arab plans for a two-tier system, or let their neigh¬ 
bours have oil on preferential terms. Nigeria told Ghana 
and other west African countries last week that they would 
not only have to wait their turn in the queue but pay the full 
price, black brothers or not. Indonesia, which exports 
much of its crude to be refined in Singapore, Thailand and 
the Philippines, is increasingly anxious to use its political 
weight in south-east Asia. 


The richer poor... aiKipoorart poor 
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-f f625m 

Burundi 

Rwanda 

Nigeria 

93 
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+ £320m 

Ethiopia 
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Indonesia 

53 
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£150m 

Mali 

Burma 

Zambia 

90 
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£5m 

Pakistan 
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Malaysia 

53 
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Malawi 

Philippines 
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Bangladesh 

Niger 
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22 
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Brazil 

33 
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Associated 

JapaneseBank 

(International) 

Limited 

Offers the following services: 

Euro-currency finance on a medium and long term basis. 
Foreign Exchange and Euro-dollar dealings. 
Underwriting Euro-bonds and Euro-equities. 

AJB is an international consortium of 
leading Japanese banks and Japan's largest 
investment banking house. 

Shareholders: 

The Sanwa Bank, Limited * The Mitsui Bank, Limited 
The Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank, Limited * The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 

Associated Japanese Bank (International) Limited 

29-30 Cornhill, London, EC3V3ND 
Telephone 01 -623 5661 Telex 883661 
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The appalling candour of 
Gerald Wagner 


The oil industry, in the person of Mr 
Gerald Wagner, chairman of the board 
of Royal Dutch-Shell finally admitted, 
on Dutch television on Tuesday night, 
what many people knew was happening 
but would not say aloud: that Shell 
and the other international companies 
are sharing their oil out among their 
customers, so that Britain and France 
are not getting the full benefit of their 
pro Arab policy. Sheikh Yamani said as 
much when he told Britain the Arabs’ 
friends would have to load their 
own supplies in the Gulf. The com¬ 
panies’ policy of switching non-Arab oil 
from Britain and France is a sensible 
help to the Dutch and other sufferers, 
even although it is embarrassing for 
some governments to have it spelled 
out. They, like the companies, preferred 
confusion. 

For weeks the oil industry has been 
saying that the Arab cutbacks would 
begin to bite in the first week in 
December, showing up in the actual 
amounts of crude delivered by tankers 
to the major consuming countries. At 
midweek, the companies were still claim 
ing there would be a significant shortfall 
this month and that it had already begun 
to appear. However, with the exception 
of Japan, where for the past two weeks 
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Still normal in Bantry Bay 


tankers have been arriving from the 
Gulf only half or two-thirds full, there 
has yet been little sign of change at 
major oil ports. On the contrary, at 
many ports tankers arc queueing to 
unload and at some have been forced 
to wail for days until storage tanks 
were emptied sufficiently to receive their 
cargoes. 

This situation is increasing suspicions 
that the oil shortage is overdone, but 
the industry is sticking to its guns. 
In Britain the Oil Industry Emergency 
Committee, which reports directly to 
the Government, said there would be a 
20 per cent drop in crude deliveries 
during December and that this would 
be a considerable worsening of the 
situation. The expectation in the in¬ 
dustry was that by next week or the 
week after tanker activity would have 
fallen off so noticeably that everyone 
would have to accept that the Arabs 
really have reduced the flow. If supplies 
do not fall the companies, along with 
King Faisal are going to have some 
explaining to do. 

Bunkering 

The real shortage 

The growing shortage of bunkering oil 
is now being pessimistically estimated as 
likely to cut international trade by 20 per 
cent. The estimates could be wrong, but 
the December allocation to shipowners 
is down by 25 per cent on “normal” 
supplies, defined as the Januaiy- 
Se^ember average this year, which 
includes a slack period early on. Anyone 
not a regular customer at a particular 
port has to scratch around for a barrel 
here and a barrel there. Ships have a 
choice of reducing speed, and therefore 
reducing the amount of cargo carried in 
a given period (thm arc few spare holds 
these days), or of not sailing at all. Few 


ships are being laid up, but speeds are 
being reduced by 10-50 per cent. This 
shortage is only just beginning to bite. 

The effect on trade should not be as 
sharp as these figures suggest. A ship 
spends part of the year in port anyway, 
and air and inland transpon account 
for much of international trade. Islands 
heavily dependent on imported raw 
materials—Britain and Japan—will be 
most at a disadvantage but countries 
with big imports of finished products 
could aaually see home production rise 
because of import substitution. Food 
could be especially hit. because many of 
the food shippers trade on a seasonal 
basis, following the harvests round the 
world, and therefore cannot easily get 
spot allocations from oil companies. 

Some tramp owners are accepting a 
cargo only if the customer can supply 
the oil Havre happens to be one of 
the few ports with plenty of bunkering 
oil: it could double its sales, it says. 
Normally only one or two ships a week 
arrive ju.st for bunkers, but now five are 
coming every two days. One Liberian 
master asked for 3,000 tons. Since he 
was only plying between Fkofisk and 
Le Havre, he was told he could have 
1,500 tons. When the captain was asked 
where the bunkering compartment was, 
he said: “Oh, put it in one of the cargo 
tanks; the bunkers are already full.” 

Supplies arc patchy. The December 
allocation for Texaco is 85 per cent of 
“normal” in the Far East, except Japan; 
nil in South Africa; 75 per cent in Europe 
(except Rotterdam, which is 70 per cent); 
and 50 per cent in America and Panama. 
One forecast says that two-thirds of the 
Japanese fleet will shortly be laid up. 
The shipowner who has expanded is 
also in a bad way, while the unsuccessful 
one who has taken a ship out of service 
may have a surplus. Some companies 
are having to pay £36 a ton for oil on the 
black market, compared with £11 in 
October. The shortage, which blew up 
suddenly, is blamed on a shortage df ^ 
Arab crude, which is rich in bunkering 
oils. But Arab crude is not short at 
the refineries—yet—and the shortage ' 
is just as likely to be caused by hoaid- 
ing, or by the fact that bunkering 
fuel is the cheapest and least profitable 
of oil products. 
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Competitive 

gloom 


Tokyo 

Japan's oil crisis has been a phony for 
much or the past two months; everyone 
actually seemed to have enough and to 
spare. This week was different. Japanese 
tankers have been coming home from the 
Gulf half or two-thirds-laden for the past 
10 days and the country's oil stocks 
will soon start falling sharply. The Mini 
Stry of International Trade and Industry 
now says that supply cuts in the four 
months December to March will be at the 
rate of about 30 per cent below “norm 
ally expected" deliveries of crude oil, 
Japan has reconciled itself to the fact that 
its new pro*Arab line on the Palestine 
issue is going to make little difference to 
its oil supplies because of the oil com* 
panics' policy of equalising countries' 
cuts among their customers. 

Meanwhile Miti was involved in two 
bitter arguments this week, one with the 
refining industry over the extent of its 
supply cuts to power stations (which are 
much bigger than Miti had recommended) 
and the other with distributors of liquid 
petroleum gas over the amount of a 
recent price rise. The ministry suspects 
that the refiners are hoarding their oil 
supplies to make a killing out of their 
industrial customers. But the government 
has not done nearly enough so far to 
bring oil consumption into line with the 
expected level of deliveries. The current 
rate of consumption would bring Japan's 
oil stocks to 20 days or less by the end of 
the winter. 

Miti will probably soon have to con¬ 
cede the refining industry's point by in 
troducing far more severe guidelines 
than those announced last month. The 
Miti minister, Mr Yasuhiro Nakasone, 
has talked also of drawing up a list of 
priority industries which the government 
would attempt to shield at least from the 
worst effects of the oil cuts. Neither of 
these things will be accomplished in the 
orderl> manner implied by the official 
statement. There is going to be intense 
lobbying by industry over the next few 
weeks for a favoured place on Mr Naka- 
sgpe's list. One sign was the warning this 
week by the Shipownc**s' Association 
that the oil cuts could mean a cut of over 
SO per cent in shipping services. At worst 
Japanese industry could be on the verge 
of a mad scramble for the dwindling sup- 
plies of oil available. Alternatively the 
scramble for a favoured place on the 
priority list could be inducing all indus¬ 
tries to punt an exaggeratedly gloomy 
picture oTwhat is going on. 


France _ 

Getting worried 

Paris 

France has now publicly recognised 
that it cannot escape the impact of the 
oil cutbacks even by being, according to 
Sheikh Yamani, the Arabs' number one 
friend in Europe. The prime minister, 
M. Pierre Messmer, introduced a series 
of measures at the weekend to cut con¬ 
sumption by 10 per cent: the conventional 
aggregation of speed limits, restrictions 
on lighting and heating, cuts in air flights 
and a ban on motor rallies. 

Up to now France has been lucky in 
having enough refinery capacity to meet 
virtually all its needs, and, with its system 
of controls on the market, has been in a 
strong position to make the oil companies 
go on supplying and maintaining three 
months' stocks. Some shortages have 
developed in fuel oil: it has become un¬ 
economic for distributors to buy on the 
free market and sell in France, where 
prices are held down. But other products 
have been available as normal, with no 
restrictions on Sunday motoring and 
no imminent prospect of either petrol 
rationing or queues at garages. 

But it now turns out that some Arab 
producers are not treating France as a 
friendly country after all (Kuwait is said 
to take this view). And other producers 
are said to be shipping full supplies only 
on condition that French oil companies 
reduce their exports to third countries. 
Oil deliveries arc still running 3 per cent 
down, because the amounts the Arabs 
arc supposed to be allowing out is equal 
to the average rate of the' first nine 
months of this year. But on this week’s 
estimates deliveries are expected to be 
B-IO per cent short of demand in 
January, with a further deterioration 
after that. 

Germany 

Paying the price 

Hamburg 

Germany has an air of fragile normality. 
Garages are operating almost normally. 
Some have shortened their hours, but 
motorists can buy as much as they like. 
The government has denied any plans to 
ration heating oil, although some short¬ 
ages of heavy heating oil for power and 
steel industries have appeared, as in 
France. Crude oil stocks (9m tons) are 
equal to 28 days' use; petrol stocks (2m 
tons) would last 61 days. But crude oil 
supplies reaching Germany last month 
were 8 per cent down, and are expected 
to be 1S per cent down in December. 

Higher petrol prices have unleashed 


1973 

a ptditical storm. Germany’s oil policy 
is in the hands of Herr Hans Friderichs, 
the economics minister, who belongs to 
the minority party in Herr Willy Brandt’s 
coalition. But because of the crucial 
importance of oil the Social Democrats 
have grown increasingly restless at 
having little or no say in policy forming. 
Egged on by their left wing, they are now 
making an issue out of alleged profiteer- 

Who's cut, and 
how, this week 

America: The Administration will decide 
whether to introduce petrol rationing 
by December 31 si. Emergency energy 
legislation in Congress this week. Spe^ 
limits. Ban on Sunday petrol sales. Jet 
fuel cut 25 per cent. Oil companies asked 
to cut fuel deliveries by 15 per cent. 
Belgium: Petrol prices up 24 per cent. 
Sunday driving banned. Garages closed 
at weekend. Speed limits of mph. 
Britain: Petrol coupons issued by 
December 12th. Many garages out of 
petrol and diesel. Speed limit of 50 mph. 
Voluntary Sunday driving ban. Electricity 
board is increasing oil purchases because 
of lack of coal. British Airways cuts more 
flights. Office and shop temperatures 
down to 63°F. Street lighting halved. 
Car sharing. Garages to stagger opening 
hours. 

Canada: 5 cents a gallon on petrol in 
zone east of the Ottawa river. Legislation 
now before parliament to give emergency 
powers (eg, rationing). 

France: Speed limits of 56-75 mph. 
Garages open. Advertising lights off after 
work. Television closing early from 
January. 

Germany: This year's trade agreement 
between Germany and Russia meant 
an increase of 25 per cent of petrol im 
ported from Russia. Sunday driving 
banned. Speed limits of 50^0 mph. 
Some Lufthansa services cut. Petrol and 
fuel oil prices up. 

Holland: Sunday driving banned. Speed 
limit of 50 mph. Rationing from January 
7th, replacing Sunday ban. Some KLM 
flights to Tokyo and New York cancelled. 
Italy: Sunday driving banned, with fines 
up to £600. Garages closing from 
Saturday lunchtime. Television will end 
early and cinemas also. 

Japan: Bills going throu^ parliament 
this week to introduce rationing and to 
stabilise prices. No Sunday driving. 
Speed limits of 50 mph. Advertising 
lights off. Restaurants and clubs closing 
early. Taxi sharing allowed. Sightseeing 
buses curtailed. Civil servants use Ufte 
20 per cent less, and keep thermostats 
at 20^ C. Passenger flights to Europe cut. 
Switzerland: Fine of up to £4,000 or three 
months in jail for driving illegally on 
Sunday. Oarages closed at weekend. 
Speed limits. Heating and lighting restric¬ 
tions in offices a^ shops. Swissair 
services cut. 
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SUWINGCINIRI 

ALL ENQUIRIES TO SOLE LETTING AGENTS 


Henry Davis & Company 

101 NEW BOND SI HEFT LONDON W1Y QLG Tel 01 499 2?71 




"a amton 
opens a magnificent new hotel 
overhKddi^ Hong Kong ^ 
harbout 

Como to rolouriul, romantic^ ep 
Hong Kong. And tho fabulous I SBb^S 
now Shoraton-Hong Kong in BSf^B 

You can relax in one of 922 
guest rooms. Enjoy the rooftop 
health club and outdoor pool. 

Explore all .six floors of **■ ■ «*' 

our international shopping ' ■ - , 

arcade. And ride the glass 
elevators to the glittering 
rooftop supper club with 
panoramic views of the . _ t . 

harbour and Hong Kong tTTl- ^ 

island. J 

For immediate reservations call: 

U.K. Freefone 2067 ' 

or have your travel agent call. nathan a sali 




■ 


a 

ii 




81 ieraton-I kHKj Koiig Ffotei 

RAT UN H( 11H S Mt»IUH INNS A W( Mtl t >W1DL SERVICE OF ITl 
NATHAN A miSBUHt RC;AO^ KOWLOON HONGKONG Ft I E PHONE 3 691111 
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PEKING 


1akea 
PIA special 



Destination Peking-Shanghai 

PK712. Every Wednesday. Depart 
London 0930 via Paris/Rome/Cairo/ 
Karachi, Connects PK750 Karachi/ 
Islamabad/Peking/Shanghai. PK714 
departs every Friday 1245 via Frankfurt/ 
Beirut/Damascus/Dhahran/Karachi. 
Connects PK752 Karachi/lslamabad/ 
Peking/Shanghai. 

(There are three PIA flights a week 
from New York to London). 

By flying north from Karachi over the 
Karakoram mountains, PIA slashes 
hours off the old flying time to Peking: by 
taking the shortest possible route 
(3,192 miles) in the shortest possible time 
(77;. hours). 

Passengers can stop over at Karachi or 
Islamabad in Pakistan on the way to Peking, 
or on the way back. And with the help of 
PI A’s travel experts, they are all set to 
enjoy an unforgettable touring experience. 


PIA 

mism tHTBumoMM airunbs 


The First Canadian Bank 

Bank of Montreal 


156th Condensed Statement 
of Assets and Liabilities 


October 31,1973 


Assets 

1973 

1972 

Cash .and due from bniiks 

Cheques aiid other items m transit. 

$ 3,0?b.542,446 

$ 1,899.403,632 

net 

14 3,663.634 

19 744,509 

Total cash resources 

3,169.206.080 

1,919,148.141 

Securities issued or guriranteed by 



Cciiiada or by proviMc.ps, at amor¬ 
tized value 

1.580.053,158 

1.539,187,756 

Olh«r secLiiities, not exceeding 



market value 

387.711,191 

380.299.778 

Total securities 

1,967.764,349 

1,928.487,534 

Cali loans 

266 943 021 

361.433,124 

Commercial and other loans 

8 4 ^4.886 260 

6 620.120.350 

Total lo.ins 

8.701.829.281 

6.981,553,474 

Blink picniises 

Customers' liability under accept- 

1 12,5/1,707 

99,570,593 

ances guarantees and letters of 
credit, as per contra 

434.062,855 

373.278.441 

Other assets 

23.853 324 

21 .150.563 

... . - 

$14,409,28/ 59(. 

$1 i&S.lAG 

Liabilities 



Deposits 

Acceptances, guarantees and 

$1.1,290.934.906 

$10..T56.738.8H4 

letters of credit 

434 062 855 

373.278,441 

Other liabilities 

Accumulated appropriations tor 

36.590,016 

35.546,281 

losses 

Debentures issued and 

117,032 027 

103,345,932 

outstanding 

_ HO.000.000 

_90,000.000 

Capil.al slock—-aijthon/'ed 
hO 000.000 shart?s nf $2 each 



Capital paid-up 

68,-343 750 

68.'34 3,750 

Rest at count 

322.000 000 

296,000.000 

Undivided pratits 

3:M 442 

1 15.458 

Shareholdi'i^s' equity 

__ 390,66/.192 

364,479.208 


$14 400,?87 596" _$n.3?\'388.74b 


GREAT BRITAIN 

London Main Office. 47 Threadneedle St , FCPR BAN. 

CHARLKS T V. ARENTSCHILDT, Regional Senior Vice President for 
Europe, Middle L ;)st and Africa 

H Norman Little. Regional Vioe President Operations for Europe, 
Middle Fast and Africa 

Derek Whittle, Regional Vicc President for Europe, Middle East and 
Africa* 

West Fnd Office: 9 Waterloo Place. SWIY 4AP W D. James, Manager 
Financial Agents of the Government of Canada m London. 

More fhv^n 1,200 offices in Canada, the United Kingdom, Continental 
Europe, United btates, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina. Australia, Japan. 
Singapoie. Hong Kong and Indonesia Wholly-owned subsidiaries: Bank 
of Montreal Trusl Company, New York; Bank of Montreal (California), 
San Francisco: Bank of Montreal (Bahamas & Caribbean) Limited. 
Nassau; Bank of Montreal Jamaica Ltd . Kingston; Bank of Montreal 
Trust Corporation Cayman Limited. Grand Cayman; Hochelaga Hold- 
ings B V., Amsterdam, the Netherlands and First Canadian Assessoria 
e Servicos Limitada. Rio di Janeiro, Brazil Affiliates: Australian Inter* 
national Finance Corporation Ltd., Melbourne. Australia; Montfield 
Trust Company Limited, Hamilton, Bermuda; Joh. Berenberg, Qossler 
& Co., Hamburg, Germany: Banque Transatlantique, Paris, France. 
Banking correspondents throughout the world. 
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Just practising, in case the \Atorst happens 

ing by the oil companies, which has 
given the extreme left an excuse to call 
for nationalisation or controls on the 
operations of the international oil com¬ 
panies in Germany. 

Herr Friderichs has resisted demands 
for a clamp on oil prices. But the com¬ 
panies had to give details of their costs 
to the government on Thursday to justify 
their recent price increases. German 
refineries have raised petrol prices by 
2.2p a gallon, and heating oil prices by 
a similar amount. But in the free markets 
prices have risen much more. Germany 
imports 30 per cent of its refined oil 
roducts. Distributors have therefore 
ad to sell at prices that reflect the small 
increases levi^ by the German refineries 
and the rather larger ones on the free 
market according to how much they buy 
from each. The alternative, as France 
and Italy have discovered, is shortages 
of heating and fuel oils. But the man in 
the street is unimpressed and remains 
convinced that the oil companies are 
making a bomb. The government has 
made lump-sum payments ranging from 
£17 to £50 to families eligible for cheap 
rents. 

Italy 

Sundays on foot 

Rome 

Italy’s first cailess Sunday was judged a 
success. The prime minister walk^ to 
work and only just over 2X)00 people 
were fined. But cold weather kept most 
people indoors, and so electricity con¬ 
sumption zoomed. On Monday the 
garages went on strike in large numbers 
to demand a bigger share of the two rises 
in p^rol prices allowed to the oil com¬ 
panies in recent months. Yet by Tuesday 
all was as normal on the roads as it ever 
is in Italy. There is talk of petrol ration¬ 
ing instead of earless Sundays, eroecially 
as public transport is so l^. A likely 
time would be in the spring. But what sort 
of a mess the Italian bureaucracy would 
make of it is anyone’s guess. Certainly 


black markets would abound. 

One consolation is that Iran has now 
offered another 17m tons of crude a 
year, as part of a deal undec, which Iran 
would be in, to the tune of £.3S7m, on 
the pending takeover of Shell Italianc 
by the state oil and gas corporation EM. 

More serious than any petrol problem 
at present is the acute shortage of kero 
sene and heating oil in all major cities, 
pardy because of the exceptionally cold 
snap. Industry, as elsewhere in Europe, 
is complaining about irregular deliveries 
of fuel oil. 

Abu Dhabi 

Nelson touch 

Abu Dhabi 

If the Arab producers go easy on their 
cutbacks in production. Sheikh Zayed 
of Abu Dhabi will heave a sigh of 
relief. Abu Dhabi initially opposed the 
call for a 25 per cent reduction in output 
made in Kuwait on November 5th and 
has come out publicly against any 
further cutback this month. Apart from 
asking for no direct shipments to 
Holland and America, the government 
is not inquiring too closely how the 
oil companies allocate supplies. That 
means that Japan and Germany are no 
worse off than anybody else and some 
consumers may even find that they are 
getting more oil from Abu Dhabi than 
they did in the first nine months of the 


year. 

The Union of the Arab Emirates has 
had to cut production whether it liked 
or not: it was not until Wednesday 
that the well fire in ofTshorc fields at 
Duhai was at last put out. It has cost 
Dubai 40 per cent of its production since 
October 17th. Abu Dhabi has been 
making up some of the difference, with 
the result that its production is 
officially a fifth down on September to 
about 1.115m barrels a day. But with 
the major new Asab field now due for 
testing the Abu Dhabi government had 
been counting on production this month 
reaching 1.8m barrels a day. 

The indications arc that tanker load¬ 
ings were proceeding much as usual 
until the first signs of a cut appeared 
in the course of the 10 days to this 
Saturday. Sheikh Zayed has no wish to 
upset friends in the west or to lose oil 
revenue, but he knows as well as the 
other emirs of tlie Gulf that he has to 
live with his Arab neighbours. 

World growth 

Caught together 

Governments all round the world are 
busy redoing the sums of their eamomic 
prospects for 1974 in the light of the oil 
crisis. The exercise may amount to little 
more than doodling at this .stage, and 
nobody would chance his shirt on the 
results. But the figures that are popping 
up arc very uncomfortable: the revisions 
arc pointing up just how poor prospects 
were even before there was talk of an 
energy shortage. 

The most worrying figures this week 
came from the United States, where for 
the first time the Nixon Administration 
has released official forecasts of the 
impact of the oil shortage. Not just one 
forecast, because there are several 
departments in the game, but all telling 
much the same tale. Mr Herbert Stein, 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, had been expecting America’s 
gross national product to grow by just 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


EverytMng s up 

All base metals, rubE>er, coffee and some 
vegetable oils smashed their previous 
highs, led by tin which has climbed 30% 
in the past two weeks. The fear now is 
that the growing disruption to world 
shipping caused by the ^reat bunkering 
muddle will stop deliveries, so making 
forward contracts impossible to meet at 
iust the time when metal stocks are 
running out on the London Metal Exchange 


All Items 

Food 

Fibres 

Metals 

Misc 


Index Percentage 

1963 100 change on 

Nov Dec one one 

28 5 month year 


252.6 
249.0 
222.0 
396.9 

231.7 


264 6^ 
252.9* 
223.7* 
450.8 
253 6* 


4 12 5 
+ 65 
f 68 
126 5 
f 19,5 


\ 59.7 
+ 37.1 
\ 50.9 
f 141.3 
4 66.3 


^provisional. 
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*pre-nil crisis forecasts by tlie ObCD 


3 per cent in 1974 year on year, com- 
pared with 6 per cent in 1973, but now 
reckons that the oil embargo could cut 
as much as 2 per cent ofT that, leaving a 
bare 1 per cent. This would mean an 
actual downturn in the first quarter. The 
Dtoartmcnt of Commerce put it rather 
differently, and more dramatically, by 
arguing that supply shortages could have 
a maximum 4 per cent impact on gnp 
if things went badly wrong, which 
would imply throwing a much higher 
proportion out of work. 

Even without taking this kind of 
figuring into account, other countries, 
particularly Germany and Japan, the 
next two biggest in the growth league, 
expected their economics to slow down 
quite sharply in the year ahead, and are 
now talking of zero growth. Nor are the 
two middleweights, France and Britain, 
expected to do much better. The betting 
now is that France's growth rate will be 
more than halved, to under 3 per cent 
next year, while Britain's—despite 
ministers' brave talk -is more likely to 
be 2 per cent than the target 3| per cent. 

When the finance ministers of the big 
five met at Tours last week there seemed 
to be some hope that there would be 
concerted moves to combat such a sharp, 
and dangerously coincidental, downturn, 
that the focus of concern would shift 
from inflation to recession. Now it is hard 
to be sure. It was discouraging that the 
common market finance ministers 
approved a commission plan calling for 
orthodox demand management policies 
to tackle inflation on Tuesday. It was 
even more discouraging that the French 
leaned on this to dodge an incomes 
policy in their anti-inflation package on 
Wednesday (sec below). Interest rates 
arc still rising in America and President 
Nixon is still balking at proposals for 
petrol rationing. No one is quite sure 


what Japan's measures mean. Yet reces¬ 
sions feed each other. 

Industrial countries normally rely on 
each others' markets to take three- 
quarters of their total exports, and, 
^though some underdevelops countries 
(oil pr^ucers aside) are now flush with 
reserves they may hesitate to run these 
down sharply if a world recession does 
come and finally bursts the commodity 
price bubble. (Some of them are also 
facing substantial jumps in oil import 
bills.) Moreover, of the rich countries' 
total exports to each other, exports of 
motor vehicles account for 11 per cent in 
the EEC countries as a group, for nearly 
16 per cent in North America, and for 
20 per cent in Japan. 

And the car industry and all its out¬ 
riders are particularly vulnerable in the 
oil crisis. Purchases of cars and parts 
account directly for nearly per cent of 
total personal consumption exnenditures 
in America, and for almost 4| per cent 
in Britain. And German economists 
estimate that, although cars account for 
just 8 per cent of manufacturing turnover 
in Germany, if all the indirect feedbacks 
into other industrial output and demand 
are taken into account, roughly 15 per 
cent of Germany’s gnp comes from car^. 

Small car manufacturers, like Volks¬ 
wagen (Beetle), Chrysler Britain (Imp), 
British Leyland (Mini) and America's 
Ford (Mustang), hope that they will get 
a positive fillip from the oil crisis. Nor arc 
Jaguars expected to suffer much; not 
with waiting lists of up to a year. But 
Germany's Ford and Opel are pessi¬ 
mistic, and so are the Japanese manu¬ 
facturers. It may be impossible (even 
undesirable in the long run) to save all the 
auto men from a battering. But ministers 
ought to be moving to limit the damage 
elsewhere much more decisively than 
they have so far. 


French economy _ 

Not so fierce 

< Paris 

M. Valery Giscard d’Estaing's latest 
batch of anti-inflation measures on 
Wednesday evening still did not include 
plans for a compulsory incomes policy. 
The prime minister, M. Pierre Messmer, 
explained later on television that the 
government places much trust in the 
civic responsibility of the French people. 
This civic responsibility did not prevent 
most of industrial France from going 
on strike on Thursday in protest against 
rising prices, the first general strike in 
the country since May, 1968. Though 
they are being urged to settle for wage 
increases that merely match the cost 
of living, the unions seem in no mood 
for any tolerance. 

The new measures are for mild fiscal 
icstraint and for the sort of monetary 
restrictions that probably will not work 
harshly. Government spending for 
January-June is to be cut by £40m 
outright, while a further batch of state 
and state-inspired projects will be 
pushed into the second half of the year, 
thus producing a ^‘surplus" budget, 
instead of the planned “balanced” one. 
A further £430m of advance taxes will 
be levied on companies and individuals, 
but they are a speeding of the payments, 
not an increase in them. 

Credit growth ceilings will be 11 per 
cent in March (on 1973), compared 
with the 13 per cent applying to 
December, 1973. There is also a further 
batch of measures to boost savings, 
encourage energy saving, and tighten 
the system of controls on prices, rents, 
retail margins, and dividends. Dividend 
growth is to be held to S per cent, and all 
dividends must be paid in the second 
half of the year. Import quotas for goods 
from east Europe and south-east Asia 
will be increased to help keep prices 
down. 

French prices are now rising at 12 
per cent a year, after having risen at 
an annual 8 per cent in the first half of 
1973. Many had expected M. Giscard 
to bring in a rather fiercer package than 
this. But he has repeated loudly that 
France's inflation is largely the con¬ 
sequence of external factors and is not 
curable by domestic measures. More 
quietly he is as well aware as anyone of 
the dangers of France being sucked into 
the developing world recession. Latest 
forecasts for next year put French 
growth at 3 per cent: a rate many other 
countries would be glad to have, but a 
sharp drop on this year’s 6 per cent, 
and one that will cause some politically 
dangerous pockets of unemployment. 
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The air envelops the earth. 
Mastery of the air has 
revolutionized communications, 
and opened the gateway to space. 
IHI is deeply involved in research 
and development of engines and 
components for aircraft and 
space exploration. 

Like the JR 100 V/STOL lift 
engine we developed for Japan’s 
National Aerospace Laboratory. 
And the Rocket Attitude 
Control System we created 
for Japan’s National Science 
and Technology Agency. 


Piwess IS uihai were uiortin 



On land too, IHI heavy engineeting enhances 
man’s resources in many (UffiBrent spheres. 
For example IHI designs, manufketures and 
Installs a comprehensive variety of chemical 
plants and installatiotui — refinetieB, fertilizer 
plants, petrochemical plants, etc., etc. for 
count^ as far apart as Italy and Kuwait, 
or Indonesia and Korea. 

The photo illustrates one of our latest. 

A huge expansion of Esso’s Sinppore 
oil refinery plus a complete new integrated 
lube plant. , - » . _ 




5 : 








htf f f un wwliiiifi Hiiriimi HMivy IndhiMrlw COs^ Ltd^Tokyo^ Jopttfi 

TM TeIM 918177, I837» (INia) LOIttON) IHICO LOUDON FI 
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Gebweikr- 
die 169 year old 
burgundy 

1804: Francois Geisweiler founded his ‘maison’ 
at Nuits-Saint-Georges, in the very heart of the 
ancient Burgundy region. 

Today Geisweiler burgundy is now served 
in the best restaurants and at the best tables 
throughout the world. 

For much has changed in the course of 169 
years-but not the fundamentals of producing 
fine wines. 

The descendants of Francois Geisweiler still 
begin the ageing of their burgundy in great oaken 
casks in the ‘caves’ of their ‘maison’ at Nuits- 
Saint'Georges. 

They still follow the old traditions of quality 
which have served them, and the world’s wine- 
lovers, so well for 169 years. 

If you would like an illustrated booklet about 
Geisweiler burgundy, please write to Dept. E4, 
Maison Geisweiler et Fils, Rue de la Berchfere, 21 
700-Nuits-Saint-Georges, France. 


Giim w ma aaalkM 

GRAND VIN : BoMI«d In Franc* 

The Great Wine from Burgundy 


In Canada there is an enviiminent 
for srawth, profit and rewardbiK 
results 

Guelph 

(pronounced GWELF) ■ 

focal point for raw materials, enem 
and transportation 

Guelph 

is within $140 billion market area 

Guelph 

has a continuinK projected 
growth plan 

Guelph 

has greater advantages for industry 

Guelph 

Where 175 dnersMed 
industries prosper. 



Write fiorn OUELfH brodiwpe to: 
Ralph W, Sarifii, CMMMtalMMr, 
Gnetoh iMhMtrial ft EcMimnic 
Den F riep me itt C oii iiiii aai o it. 

(Dept N),City Hail, 

Guriph, Oatorio, Ciaada. 
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Lockheed doiii^ it 


4 


•4 

Serving 
in many ways. 
In the ocean. 

To help make the Arctic more 
accessible to mari; we are building 
the worlds most powerful ice¬ 
breaker The Polar Star and her 
sister ship will be able to ram 
through ice 21 feet thick Thats 
four to five ^eet thicker than 
todays most powerful icebreaker 
can handle By next year, the 
Polar Star will be in the hands of 
the Coast Guard 



water temperature rainfall 
and various other information 
that can help the fishing industry 
help feed the world 
In the future more Lockheed 
data buoys will send out 
lifesaving information about 
approaching storms and 
hurricanes as well as data for 





Modf I of chi world > 
miivt nnwcTtuI ir9brisker 


24 trapped sailors at a 
time from disabled submarines 
stranded on the oi ean floor 
Our research and development 
in <x ean systems also gave us 
the information to help build the 
first proven system for 
completing oil wells on the sea 
lloor without < onstructing 
exponsiv<» oltshore platforms 
This breakthrough for the oil 
industry is called the Manned 
Atmospheric Subsea System It 
allows men to work hundreds of 


Deep Quest 


We're also building a family 
of advanced data buoys Some, 
currently m use by the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, collect and 
transmit data like wind speed, 


short-range weather forecasts 
They'll also help detect long 
range climatic changes so 
important to agriculture 
Thousands of feet deeper m 
the ocean than our data buoys 
you'll find Deep Quest 
Built with Lockheed's own funds 
It IS an information-gathering 
four-man submersible that can 
carry 7000 lb payloads to 
enormous depths 
From whaft we learned building 
Deep Quest, we built two Deep 
Submersible Rescue Vehicles for 
the Navy The DSRV can rescue 
loCkhiMKl Aircraft Corporation, Burbank California 



Manned Atmospheric Sutnea System 

l(»et deep on the ocean floor 
while in their shirt-sleeves 
I orkheed did all this And 
It s doing more Right now 
For mtxe information send 
for our annual report Just write 
Lockheed Corporate Publica¬ 
tions. Burbank California 91*503 
9IS0^ 
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AU thM Boluts inmg sold this annoimo n mt Bpfi m n m a taaUar of raeon/onfy» 

CURACAO TOKYO HOLDING N.V. 


U.S. $25,000,000 8H per cent Guaranteed Bonds due 1988 


UnoondItlOluUly and Irrevocably guaranteed by 

The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd. 


S.G. Warburg ftCa. Ltd. 
Pienon, Heldnag ft Pierson 


(Kabushiki Kaisha Tokyo Gfnko) 

Wbil»»WeldftCo.Umhed 
The Bank of Tokyo (Holland) N.V. 
Baague Europcrnne de Tokyo S.A. 


AtieMtacBaakNtdcrlaadN V. A.E. AbmIcCs. Anulfidan^Rellerdam Bank N V AadrtMiii Bank A S. ArahnM and S. BlcirfcrMdtr Inc 

itaiiiMi 

AMnciatod JapaetN Bank (IntnnwHMial) Aailrakaa Ual«d CerperatioB Jabui Baer latenumenal Bancn Comneraain IlaliaM Banco Plato ft Salto Mayor 

t HiiHitl I leHtd I niitMl 

Banco di Ronia Piaaaco Co. Ltd. Baeea Uigagoi S.A. BankofAmorico TheBonkof Eaet Ana, Linutod Bank Moot ft H^NV Baabon Tract latoraatioaal 

I imiml tlwn K«mp 1 tniMd 

Bnngao Amonbat Baaaeo do Bmsalbi SX Baaquo Fraufano du CbmaMico Ealdrionr Baaqaa FraafaiM da DepSts at da Titiec Baafia GMrnlo da Lasaaftoarf S.A. 
Baaqoo do riadochine Baaqae latanaHoaalo k Luiembonrf S A Banqno Lanbort S C S. Baaque Lenic>Drayfn Banqne Nalianala da Faria 

Baiqac de Nenflua, Schhaabargar, Mallet Banqno de Pam el dot Payc-Bu Baaque dr Pam at dec Payi-Bai pour lo Gnnd-Dachd da Inwiheafg S A. 

Bnaque PopiilBiro Soicio (Undonrriton) S.A. Banqne Rothcekild Banqne dr SneietderUaioadaiMbioc Banqno do rUaioB Enropdoane Banqno do rUaipnPariiioBBe 
Banqno Wornu BaKlaytBaaklnloraatioaal Barhf Brallicrt ft Co., H Albert da Bary ft Co. N.V. Bayeritcbc Hypatbakan* nad Weclnbl-BaBk BayaricckaVoromcbBak 


Aautoidan>Rolltrdam Bank N V 


Androieni Bank A S. 


AnhoM and S. Bleirfciaodor lac 


AMacialod Japaaeia Bank (IntonaHmal) 

t HiiHltl 

Banco di Rama Piaaaco Co. Ltd. ] 


Bnaqao Amonbat 


Aailrakaa Umtod Corporation Jnbuc Baer lateraatiOBal Baaca Commaraala 1 

I leHtd I mit«l 

Baaea Urqabai S.A. Bank of Anmrica ThrBankof Eact Ana, Linuted BaakMootftl 

I imiml tlwn K«mp 

Baaqno Fraafano du Comamfce Ealdrienr Baaqna FranfaiM da DepStt at da Titrat 
b Luiombonrf S A Banqno Lambert S C S. Baaqno Lanic>Dra] 


V Badmn Tract iBtoraatioaal 

Baaqpa GMak da Lmboarf S Ji. 


Boar, Slramc ft Co 
Blyth Eactauui DiUaa ft Co. 

liicatMi w e 


ik laloraatwaal Bariag Bralkcrt ft Co., H Albert da Bary 

mM I nittrd 

Job Bereaborf, Gocrier ft Co Bergeni Pnvatbaak 

Bnwa Hamman ft InlernatioBal Baahc Lid 


Bcrlmer Bank 

AlUMWiiMilliKhkrt 

JametCapalftCo 


**La Contralo” Fiaaanana Goaorola S.p.A. i 

CampapaM de Baaqno at dlnvcthccanmnti (Undanrnlerc) 5 A 
Crodito llabaao Daiwa Eorapo N V 

DaaDaaikaProviBibaBkA/S Don aonke Creditbank 


Cknchaaia Bank og Kreditkacie 
Crddit Commercial dr France 


Rickard Dane ft Co. 

vormal* Hum W Petriwn 

Deatcchc Bank 

ikii lUMilluliiifl 


CitMorp International Bank Con 

I 

Ciddit ladnclnol rt Commomal Credit Smcic (Bakamac) 

I imitMl 

The Dellec Banhmg Corporation 


Beihner HaadolcGecdlcekaft^raBkfarler Bank 
CapilaHiB latematioBal Caiaaova ft Co. 

Umiitd 

Ic CaauwndMnk AG/Crddit Lyanoait 

Credit Snicic (Bakamac) Creditanctalt-BaakvorcM 

I imitMl 

•ration Den Daacka Landamadckaak 


FoBoebankonA/S 


First Bocton (Enrope) 


Drecdncr Bank 

Kkllrni.otllM'hall 

First Chicago 


Edilceatra-Svilnppo S.p.A. 


Pint Batiseal Biitan 


Doatscha GiroiaBtrale 
-Donticko Ktmiiiifr*^tf »L- 
Efactaabaak-Warbaiy 

AlltlMWMMilltiMtt 


Ddba, Read Ovarwai Gorporalioa 


Giimoatralo uad Bank der oclermckiccheB .Sparkasien 

Ikl «|i 1 *. II. I all 

Halcoy. Stuart ft Co Im Hambros Bank 


Goldman Sachs InternatieaBl Carp. 


Halcoy. Stuart ft Co Im I 

ladnstnobank von Japan (Dentickland) 

\kt .ngnrllMlMlI 

Kidder, Peabody International K 

lunnMl 


Handolsbaak m Znnek (Ovanaat) 

I iMilrd 


Intermobiliare InteroaliOBal 


F. van Lansrhoi 


il Kjobcokavas Handelsbank 
Lavoro Bank Finance Company R V 
Bank Lorb Rhoades ft Co 


Klfinwort, Beasoa 


Daonaion Socunties Corporation Harm ft Partoers Drecdncr Bank Edilceatra-SvilBppo S.p.A. EBoctaabaak-Warbaiy EnranciKa fvaeriaria iBte mai m n n lo S p.A. 

iMtird Kkllrni.otllM'liall AlltlMWMMilltiMtt 

FMdbulMA/S FimlMndm,.) FmtCkiui. FtnUhlnilSMtai ibUnFlMbfliCk. 

1 imM Liiimi.1 UmM LMM 

CiiaiOBtralo uad Bank der oclerieickicclien Sparkasien Goldman Sachs InternatiottBl Carp. GMakaabu GrooaUde laeorponlod Cataun iM r, Kqia, Boaganar Secnnbec 

Ikl «|i 1 *. II. I all UClIM 

Halcoy. Stuart ft Co Im Hambros Bank Handolsbaak m Znnek (Ovanaac) R.HiariqBBiir. Heiticcko LaadoriMuk HM Saanml ft Co. 

I iwiit,! I iMiird OboMMiials* Llwiitd 

ladnstnobank von Japan (Dentickland) Intermobiliare InteroolioBal Japan blanaliMal Bank Jaidiaa Fteanag ft Co. Lid. I Ca aa a B n 4 )iaho»Paakki 

KkMngvwllMlMli iHniurt LMM 

Kidder, Peabody International Kjobcokavas Handelsbank Klfinwort, Beasoa Kwdhtksak N.V. Riadtatbaak SX Lmnmbonrgaoiia Kaka, Lank ft Co. hloraatmaal 

I unneS I IB M 

F. van Lanschot Lavoro Bank Financa Company R V Laiard BrUkan ft Co., LnwdFrlfwMGB. LaiardFilNiftCa. Loh maaBratk on 

IJ.yd.«B.l..hMmiB«IBMk UAR1»«1«*C. 

Merck, Finck ft Co Mernll 1 yach, Pierre, kenner ft Smilh Midland Bank Modal, Rsbad ft G».flac. Saaawl M aalagu ft €b, MarfoaftCii btonaHrenl S.A. 

SttMTiiM laMiBri I 1 nid I imnrtf I I WWi 

Morgan Grenfell ft Co National Westminster Bank Croup Nederlandse C-edietbankN.V. NadiilaudidwHMdoailauldbaakH.V. NoibitGTkiMtol Knr JqtauS wuri lh l Go.Ltd. 

New York Hanseatic Inieraatioaal Ltd The Nikko Secunties Co . (Europe) Ltd. lltoN|gptalBMyalalMMniSMai Bi acCt. Iftl. IhilliMMBaSae a iBiaiC^,lid. 

Nofddonticbo Landes bank Gumcntralo No^r Bank Sal Oppenheimjr.ftCSi. OriaaBiuft OriiRikkfaifta Laadiibank hha, WjkWy^ft Cariii 

Panmurc Gordon ft Co. Partnerih^ Pacdir Pictet Intematmiial Nm3Kka¥lr«ac^^ PrivatbaakeB Airtloitirirab W. M. RaftadkM ftSoas 

SaUi Securities IntematMaal Salomon Brethen Sanwa Rank (Hnderwnters) Scandinavian Bank S^oollorftCa. J. Unary kchrodarWagg ft Ca. 

I ■mit.rf I ni I d I •word I UmM 

Singer ft Fnedlander Skaadmaviska EnsbMa Baaken Santh Barney ft Co Societd Goadralo Socidid Gdadrale da B a a qno Stranci, Tanftul ftCi. 

I IMilrd iMonwMhd 

Snmitomo White WoU Svenska Haadelsbankea Svenges Kroditkaak Swim Bank CorpantioB (Dvorooai) TradtoMllBaBkaBdTh^CMapaByaf Naccaa 


Lloyds ft Balsa InteraatioBal Bank Loeb Rhoades ft t 

I im IM| 

Merck, Finck ft Co Merrill 1 yach, Pierre, kenner ft Smith 

SttartiM iMKiBri I I nid 


Nofddontmbo Landes bank Giioccntralo 


Nordir Bank 

1 mil I 


Panmurc Gordon ft Co. 


SaUi Securities IntematMaal 

I imihd 


Partnership Paedir P 

1 m let 

Salomon Brethen 
Sbaadmoviska EnsbMa Bankrn 


Pirtil International 


Snmitonw White WoU 


Tindilioa SoennUee C G Trmkans ft Barkhardt Urnoa Bank of Swilmrland (Uadorwritors) Ubmb do Baaqias Arakas at Fraagi 

1 MOiiiil I imitod U a A S 

Vkkirs,daCaslaftCo Bahamas M M Warkurg-Bnackmana, Wirtz ft Co. Waffkvf•Paribas, he. Wardby Limited 

IMi«d llMeKwe 

Wailom American Bank (Enropt) Whto. Weld ft Co. WilKamc, aynft Ca. DamiWIltorftGl. Woodsy 

lmuM iMMvMtMl to i siss r sM UniM 


Urnoa Bank of Swilmrland (Uadorwritors) 


Ubmb do Baaqim Ar^ of Fraagaitoi 


YawiBckBakbHamkwf 
Tautomki lntoniBltouil (Eipt) 
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AU th»S9 Bonds htvtng boon sold this snnounesmont s/^ft^srs *s s msttw of tuord nnis 



ULiited I)()iiiiiii()iisTriist I jiinittHl 

U.S. 825,000,000 8i per cent. Capital Bonds 1988 


S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


Julius Baer International Limited 
Banque £urop4enne de Tokyo 
Commerzbank AktiengeiselKchaB 


Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque de Paris et des Pay.S’Bas 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith 
Securities Underwriter Limited 


Svenska Handcisbanken 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) Limited 


Alacmcne Bank Ninlerland N.V* 
Arnhold and S. Bleichrocder, Inc. 
Bank Mfecs & Hope N\' 


A. K Xmes & C o. 

I imiiid 


Amstcrdani-Koltcrdam Bank N.N. 


Australian United Corpuraiion 

L imitrd 


Banco I rquijo 


\ndrcsim Hank A .S 
Hank of X merit a 

I until il 


Bankers 'f rust International 

I imiird 


Banque Ameribas 


Kanque I ranvaise de IK'pAts it de 'litres 


Banque Internationale a Luxembour|> S.A. Banque I ambert S.( ..S. Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neufli/e, SehluiiilMTKer, Mallet 
Banque dc Paris et des Pays-Bas pour le Cirand-I>ucli^ de laiseinboiirf; Banque Populaire Suisse (I ndernnlcrs^ S. Banque Rothschild 

SulHlr tnunMiic 


Banque de Sue/ el de TUnion dcs Mines 


Banque dc P Union Furopdenoe 


Banque de IT iiion Paiisienne 


Banque Worms 


Barinq Brothers & (o., M. Albert de Bary & ('o. N.\. Baycrisehe Xcniiisbank Beruens Priiatbank Berliner Bank 

1 iniiifd Shdi nr i'm IIm b ill 

Berliner Ilandels-C^esellscbaft - frankfurter Bank Hlylh kastman Dillon & ('o Broun llarrinian & liileniational Banks I td. 

Ini»tpnr4lid 

Capitaliin International ( a/cnoTc dc ( o ('Iticorp International Bank ('ompagnie de Banque et d'hoestissemeiits (I nderuriters) S.A. 
l imilffd I imittPd 

( redil Commercial de franee l'r{>dJt l.yonnais Credit Suisse (Bahamas) ( reditanstalt-Banktertin (rislito Italiaiiu 

1 imilril |l nil*twunrij S t 

Daiwa Europe N.V. Richard Daus & ( o. Hie Dcltec llankinu t orporation Den Dunske I undinandsbank 


Baycrisehe \ cn iiisbank 


Beruens Priiatbank Berliner Bank 

Shdi nr I'M IIm b ill 

Broun llarriman & liileniational Banks I td. 


Berliner I landels-frcsellschaft - frankfurter Bank 


I irst National Boston 

I itniriil 


CBro/entrale und Bank der osterrcichischcn Sparkassen 

Ihitinii lilwhili 


Den Uanskc Provinsbank A .S Den norskc ('reditbank Deutsche Bank Deutsche (iiro/entrale Dillon, Read Oierseas C orporation 

AkiMinoviuiiwu Di>ulsclie Kommunalliank 

Dominion Secufities < orporation Harris & Partners Dresdner Bank Eflectenhank*Warbur); f uiunierica-l inan/iaria Intt rna/ionale S.p. A. 

I mull d Akiirninwllinhnti ItHfi • 

f'irtioma-Finan/iaria Roma S.p.A. First Bo.ston (EuropiO first 1 hica{;u I irst National Boston 

I iniNril I iniiiitl I rmiriil 

Robert Fleming & ( o. Antony Gibbs Holdings Ltd. CBro/entrale und Bank der osterrcichischcn Sparkassen 

liuiHiid Ihinnii •ilwhill 

Goldman Sachs International C orp. Grecnshiclds Gut/uiller. Kur/, Bungener Securities llaiiibros Bank 

fiHtfrpvriitcd litiiilti) I mill IU 

Handelsbank in Zurich (OuTScas) Hill Samuel dt Co. Kansallis-Osakc-Pankki ' Kiddir, Peabody International 

linilli>ll liiniivil I iinilKl 

Kjobenhasns Handelsbank kicinwort, Benson Kredletbank N.N. krediefbank S.A. I iixeiniMiurgeoise 

I innicil 

Kuhn, Locb & Co. International l.aing & ( niickshank I a^oro Bank I iname < umpany N.\ . I a/ard Hi others d < o., 

I iniiiiil 

I.a/ard Frere^ct C'ie. La/ard I r^res ds ( o. Lehman Brothers I loyds d Bolsa Intetnational Bank 


AkiirninwIlMhiiti 

First Bo.ston (EuropiO 

I imitril 

Antony Gibbs Holdings Ltd. 
(trecnshiclds 

huurporalti 

Hill Samuel d Co. 

1 miiivil 

kicinwort, Benson 

I innicil 

l.aing d ( niickshank 1 


Gut/willer, kur/, Bungener Securities 

I imilii) 


llaiiibros Bank 


kansallis-Osakc-Pankki 
Kredietbank N.N. 


' kiddir. Peabody International 

I iinilid 

kredietbank S.A. I iixeiniMiurgeoise 


I a^oro Bank I iname ( umpany N.\ . 


I a/ard Hi others d < o.. 


Loch, Rhoades & C o. 
Samuel Montagu d < o. 

I unites 

Nomura Europe N.\. 
Oestcrrcichische LSnderhaiik 


La/ard I r^res ds < o. 
Manufacturers Hano\er 

1 imiitfil 

Morgan ds Cie International S.A. 


Lehman Brothers 

Mcl cod, Aoung, AAeii d ( onipany 


I loyds d Bolsa Intetnational Bank 

I iiiiiii ii 

Model. Roland d ( o.. Iiu. 


Morgan («'rcnfeU d ( o. 

I IMlllllt 


I he \ikko Securities ( o., (I uropi*) Ltd. 


Norddeutsche Landesbank Nordic Bank 

l.int/iNOnlf liiiiitid 

Paine, Webber, Jackson d Curtis International S.A. 


Sal. Oppenheiiii ji. d (it. 
PitrsiHi, lleldnng d Pierson 


N. M. Rothschild dc Soils 

ICniMml 

J. Henry Schroder Wngg ds Co. 

I Imilvd 

SocMt^ G^nMe de Banque i 

Swiss Italian Banking Corporation Ltd. 

Niuwii 


Saifi .Securities International 

Skandinaiiska Enskllda Banken 


Salomon Brothirs 


IVitatbankcn 

tt IiimS bib 

Staiidmaiiaii Hank 

I liHllt <1 

Stieiete (»enerale 


Strauss, 1 urnbull d C'o. 


ken Smith, Barnes d C o. Stieiete (»enerale 

lnii>f(M>r >i« >1 

.SuTiges kreditbank Suiss Bank (tiiporatinn (Ourseas) 


Iradin^esl Bank and I rust Company of Nassau 

1 iniiivil 


C G. Trinkaua d Burkhardt 


Vereinsbank in Hamburg 


M. M. Warburg-Brinckmanii, Wirt/ d < o 


WartHcy 

limliMl 


Wvatdeuische Landesbank 

tiinumlnM 


White, Weld d C o. 

I iiitiii'ii 

Yamaichi Intetoational (f uropc) 

t IlHHtNl 


Williams. GlyndCo. 


I radii ion Securities 

I imiutl 

W urburg-Paribas, Inc. 
Wood Cvundy 

I iflftiiril 
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EUROPE'S BEST-SELLING 
MAGNETIC LEDGER CARD COMPUTER 

Philips P350 Series - Proven in over 50.000 eppilcatlons 


In a fow short years Philips have 
become the largest European 
manufacturer of Magnetic Ledger 
Card office computers 

This IS significant because 
MLC computers are by far the 
largest part of the total office 
computer market which in turn is 
the fastest growing sector of 
electronic data processing 


More and more organisations 
are turning to office computers as 
the most logical and economic way 
to start in EOP More and more 
are turning to Philips because of 
the P350 s systems flexibility its 
gimmick-free design and our 
world-wide sales and service 
network 


The signs for the future are 
even more promising due to th^ 
cooperation between Cll, Philips 
and Siemens in the field of 
electronic data processing It 
means that what we did on dur 
own we’ll now do In partnership, 
and what we did on our own was to 
grow to number one in Europe 
Philips Electrologica Ltd 
7/6 Lygon Place. Ebury Street 



Simply years ahead 
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THEEcowatfsttmcBMuat s. tm 

The next time 
you ny to the 
Mkklle East 


choose the airflne 
thcrt gives you 
the most. 



The most flights— MEA will fly you non-stop, 
London/Beirut any day of the year From Beirut we 
offer you frequent connections to every key place in 
the Middle East including daily services to the (}ulf, 
Saudi Arabia, Cairo and Nicosia. 

The most information M EA really knows the 
Middle East. Before you set off ask your nearest MEA 
office for copies of our businessmen’s guides on the 
areas that interest you. At your destination you’ll 
find MEA people ready to advise you on local 
conditions. 

When you fly MEA you get a service geared to the 
needs of the business traveller. And it costs you 
no more. 


Freight in accepted on all flights. 



the natural choice airline to the Middle East 

Contttet your travel ageat or neareet MEA office: 

London 01'493 Manchester 061-236 6482 

Birmingham 021-643 6747 Glasgow 041-2483388 

{B mea b4 
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Neivs frran Merrill Lyndi 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER fi SMITH LTD 


Merrill Lynch 
can hdp you try to make 
the most 

your unestm^ tod^. 


More than a million and a half investors all over the 
world trust Merrill Lynch daily for their investments in 
stocks and bonds. 


Some of them are huge interna¬ 
tional conipdiues, many more are 
individual investors like yourself 
\\ho want the same things as you 
income or capital growth or a 
judicious mixture of the two 

What Is It that draws them to 
Merrill 1 yn^? 

With international expertise and 
specialised research units in 
Furope Japan and the United 
States, Merrill Lynch can offer 
balanced suggestions and advice 


in your efforts to reduce risks, 
protect your holdings and enable 
you to build for the future 

No investor should take it for 
granted that Investments made 
even a short time ago are still 
right for him 

If your stock oi bond invest¬ 
ments have not been reviewed for 
a while or if you aie just consider¬ 
ing becoming an investor, write 
to us for advice free without 
obligation 



Please send this coupon to 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH Ltd. 

Time Life Building, 15^ New Bond Street. London WIY 9PA 
Tel 01-493 7242 

1 J am interested m discussing possible investment plans to meet my goals 
[J 2 1 would like your opinion on the following stocks. 


Name 

Address 


L_ 


Td 



MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER E SMITH LTD Ucens^i de$hnn sKurHhs. 







Every country does 
something best. 

Canada makes 
Canadian Gnb. 


Canadian winters. Six of them pass while 
Canadian Club ages and matures to a 
unique and distinctive taste. A beautifully 
smooth flavour. Neat. On the rocks. 
With water or soda. Canadian Club . . . 
something we’ve been making best since 1858. 



O'Hiram WMbBrftSons Lvnited-197.1 




Each week, more people in more countries 
get their news from TIME 
than from any other single source in the world. 







One of these is good enoti^ to be aRolex 
pont de rDuage.The other isn’t. 


A pont de rouage, and a 
pont de rouage. 

They look identical, but 
only one is good enough to 
be part of the movement of 
a Rolex Oyster. 

The faults in the other 
are so small that only the 
trained eyes of four expert 
ladies at Rolex can detect 
them. 

To anyone else all these little 
pieces of metal would seem per¬ 
fectly milled, drilled and ready 
for use. But these expert ladies 
set some aside, marking them 
here and there with red circles. 
It’s not until you put them un¬ 
der a microscope that you can 
see why. 

A tiny speck on a pont de 
rouage may seem a small point, 
but a Rolex Oyster has to be 
perfect in every detail in order 
to pass the tests laid down by 
the Swiss Institute which certi¬ 
fies that the Rolex is officially a 
Chronometer. 

Besides their accuracy, Rolex 
Oysters have earned a name for 
their extraordinary powers of 
endurance. Our craftsmen are 
proud of the reputation of their 
watches and they know that it is 
well earned. It takes them over 
a year to complete each Rolex. 
They make every one of the 
200-odd parts, hand polishing 



surfaces and constantly check¬ 
ing the smallest details, and 
finally assembling the whole 
watch by hand. 

First, they start with a solid 
chunk of 18ct. gold, platinum or 
stainless surgical steel, and by 
a series of 162 separate opera¬ 
tions they turn it into a seam¬ 
less Rolex Oyster case. 

Next, into the case, they fit 
one of our patented inventions, 
the Rolex Winding Crown. 
Screwed down onto the case, it 
provides a complete internal 
seal that can never be penetra¬ 
ted by water or dust. The Per- 


The following letter was 
sent to us by an English 
army engineer: 

“Having recently re¬ 
turned to England after 
thirteen months with the 
British North Greenland 
Expedition, 1 should like 
to express my extreme 
admiration for the Rolex 
Oyster which I wore on 
my wrist throughout my tour 
with the Expedition. 

“Despite many trials, occas¬ 
ional time signals broadcast 
from England proved that my 
Rolex watch was maintaining 
a remarkable accuracy. On no 
occasion did it require to be 
wound by hand. When away 
from Base for several weeks at 
a time, it was of inestimable 
value to have on my wrist a 
watch, whose accuracy could 
be depended upon at all times.” 

So our craftsmen’s care is 
rewarded by the proven perfec¬ 
tion of the Rolex Oyster. We 


petual movement housed in this guarantee that no matter how 
virtually indestructible shell is good your eyesight, you won’t 


so accurate, that even people 
who demand and expect accur¬ 
acy from equipment write to 
tell us that their Rolex has im¬ 
pressed them far beyond ex¬ 
pectation. 



be able to find fault with one. 

Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 

# 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 





GOING OUR WAY MEANS GOING VOUR WAY 

If your way means: Safari! 
Long sunny days, romantic African nights, 
miles of unspoilt beaches, big big game, 
snow-capped mountains, the warm Indian Ocean, 
majestic waterfalls, unexplored deserts, 
or deep sea fishing, then go our way- 
in comfort and style to East Africa. 

Our way means-Safari ... 

T^^MematiottalAirSneafAhica 

London. 46 Albemarle Street. W1 Tel. 01 493 8973 Birmingham, Tel. 021-643 5445. 

Glasgow. Tel 041-2211895 










The best thinjT about the project is 
the result.'I he people oi the Anieric'an 
Midwest will now have an additional 
1,872,0(K.) kilowatts during the hours 
of peak deniaisd. What’s more, they’ll 
have their additional power without 
additional pollution, 

JAidinjjton, Michij^an is half way 
round the world from where 1 live. 
But even so, I feel like I’ve done some¬ 
thing for my family. I feel that the 
technology I’ve helped d eve I of) will 
help everybody. 

I feel that when I work for Hitachi, 
I'm working for all of you. 

Because my work will benefit me. 

And I am you. 

# HITACHI 

kesoHn eful people 


My name is Noritsune Chiba, and 
these arc my kids. They’re giving me 
a workout... it seems like they’ll never 
run out of energy. 

I’m trying to make sure they don’t. 
I’m an Hitachi engineer. And energy is 
my business. 

For the last four years I've coordi¬ 
nated Hitachi’s contributions to a hy¬ 
droelectric plant at Ludington, Michi¬ 
gan, A really enormous project. 

At night, when power from atomic 
and fossil fuel plants vvould t)therwise 
go to waste, we use it to pump nearly 
2,000 tons of water per second up hill 
from Lake Michigan into an artificial 
lake. Then during the day, when power 
is in demand, we let it flow down cigain 
—through turbines, in order to gener¬ 
ate electricity. 

Building the colossal pump/turbines 
and generator/motors for this project 


has required all kinds of new technol¬ 
ogy. For instance we had to develop 
a new thick steel welding technique 
for the turbine runner. And we liad to 
design a thrust bearing capable of sup¬ 
porting over 2,(K)0 tons. 



• Power Generation A Transmission Equipment Industrial Machinery •Transportation Equipment •Communications Equipment tElcclronics & Home Appliances 




LIGHTERS IN CHINESE LACQUER. BY S.T. DUPONT. 


Chinese lacquer originated so many centuries ago that 
even the Chinese have forgotten when. 

Obviously, It was an age when pe(H)le had the time to 
apply coal after coat of lacquer by hand. And to spend hours 
hand-polishing the lacquer between each coal. 

They even had the lime to appreciate the result. 


The deep, glowing colors. The llnish so flawless its seemed 
almost liquid to the touch. 

Today the art of C’hincse lacquer is lightly considered 
too extravagant for all but a few things. 

For example, the S.T. Dupont lighter. 

UGHTERS IN CHINESE LACQUER 
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They're getting scared all 
over the place 


The meeting of the National Eqonomic 
Development Council on Wednesday 
succeeded in scaring the leaders of 
the Trades Union Congress into another 
probably fruitless talk at Neddy with 
the Government and employers before 
Christmas. It also succeeded in 
scaring the stock exchanges and some 
other people into believing that an 
actual drop in living standards next year 
is inevitable, so that the next day the 
authorities had to explain again that 
this was exactly the impression that 
they did not want to convey. 

One of the two messages from the 
Neddy backroom staffs paper (see 
page 15) was that further deflationary 
action to help Britain’s balance of pay 
ments could hope to provoke the recession 
that everybody is trying to avoid, and the 
attainment of the Government’s target 
growth rate of 34 per cent already 
looks difficult enough. The other was 
that the attainment of 34 per cent growth 
is also threatened by the supply con¬ 
straints that could follow any serious 
oil cutbacks. Neddy thinks that output 
can be maintained near to target with 
only 10 per cent cuts in oil supplies 
but that 15 per cent would cause manu¬ 
facturing output to be 3 per cent lower 
than it otherwise would be. 

To save fuel the electricity industry 
has been cutting voltages by 6 per cent, 
the maximum possible before actual 
load-shedding. Stocks of oil and coal 
at the power stations had fallen again 
by last weekend to 74 weeks at the 
normal rate of consumption. Deliveries 
have been well down: coal by 35 per 
cent and oil by at least 20 i»r cent. 
Deliveries of the lighter fuel oils, used 
for lighting up and for the gas turbine 
generators on which the Central 
Qectricity Generating Board has been 
depending to eke out coal stocks, were 
down by even more. All this explains 
why the Minister for Industry, Mr Tom 
Boardman, told the oil industry to 


deliver more oil to the power stations. 

One critical question for the Govern 
ment is how far it can allow electricity 
fuel slCK'ks to decline before ordering 
nationwide power cuts to save fuel, 
particularly coal, it also brings the prob¬ 
lem that when the cuts come, they will 
be rough and ready since the key power 
engineers arc not working overtime. 
The answer requires a complicated 
sum. But a reasonable guesstimate can 
be made. 

After burning almost 2ni tuns of coal 
during last week's cold weather and 
taking a total of around 0.9m tons from 
the stockpile (0.45m tons, less deliveries, 
niore than planned plus the same amount 
drawn from stocks to replace it) there 
were around 15m tons of coal at the 
power stations. The normal average 
winter burn is around 1.5m tons a week. 
So, after allowing for a slight decrease 
in the amount delivered as the miners’ 
overtime ban takes its toll, it would 
take around 7 weeks to reach the same 
8m tons stocks that existed two winters 
ago when the Government called for 
rota power cuts. And everybody agrees 
that that was too little for comfort. 

This calculation makes no allowance 
for the possibility that the miners might 
hit production even more, no allowance 
at all for problems with oil deliveries 
that did not exist last time, or for the 
likelihood of trouble with the locomotive 
men. Nor docs it allow for the two 
weeks or so the pits will be shut over 
Christmas, when the miners intend to 
take all the rest days they have saved 
up for the occasion. 

When doing the sums ministers have 
to remember the last 4m tons of coal 
in the stockpile are almost useless. 
These sup^es are either of poor quality 
because mey have been at the bottom 
of the stockpile and are waterlogged, 
or they are at the wrong place. It docs 
not leave Mr Willie Whitelaw a lot of 
time to try to talk the miners round. 
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Willie'tl find it quite like Belfast 


Miners 

Who leaves, 
when? _ 

During the past yeai about 750-800 
coal miners have been leaving the pits 
each week, but about 320 recruits have 
been joining or returning to them. The 
net wastage slowed a bit in October, 
but may have increased again since the 
overtime ban made it impossible to 
earn so much and signalled a possible 
strike ahead. 

In general, however, wastage seems 
to depend less on whether miners can 
get more pay in other industries, more 
on whether they can get jobs. It is true 
that miners left in droves in 1959-62, 
when their weekly earnings fell dramatic¬ 
ally from 20 per cent above the industrial 
average to very near that average, but 
this happened both when the country was 
recovering from the 1958 recession 
and when the National Coal Board was 
shedding labour as it reduced the number 
of pits from 793 in 1958 to 616 in 1962. 
Wastage then fell sharply as unemploy¬ 
ment across the country rose in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, even though 
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Raenito Wmtao* 

Weekly everages Year to October 27tn 


Teenage 

50 

Voluntary 

460 

Adult 

88 

Redundant 

154 

Ex miners 


Sick retired 


returning 

183 

etc 

174 

Total 

^321 

Total 

788 

Net weekly wastage 

467 


Week ending October 27th 


Teenage 

23 

Voluntary 

473 

Adults 

71 

Redundant 

113 

Ex miners 


Sick retired 

etc 162 

returning 

223 



Total 

-f 317 

Total 

748 


Net weekly wastage - 431 


the number of pits was declining to below 
300. The net outflow has only really 
picked up again during the present boom. 

With job prospects now turning sour 
as Britain, along with most industrial 
countries, faces the danger of a recession, 
the loss of men from the pits could be 
expected to slow down anyway. Where 
pits are old and worked out, as in much 
of Scotland, wastage is helpful. The 
trouble comes when miners also leave 
modern, efficient pits where output 
per numshifl is up to twice the Scottish 
average. A case for regional differentials, 
perhaps? 

Strikes 

On the rampage 

Despite the troubles of the railways, 
ambulance services and docks, the 
miners’ dispute is still the one that really 
matters. Both train and hospital strikes 
caved in last spring as soon as the miners 
voted to accept stage two. The miners’ 
executive meets next Thursday. The 
present betting is that they will again 
delay a ballot. Mr Joe Gormley has not 
been able to persuade any of those who 
opposed a b^ot at the Downing Street 
meeting on Wednesday last week to 
change their minds. The militants are still 
scar^ that a ballot would go in favour 
of the offer. Many moderates are equally 
scared that the ballot will go the other 
way. The 11 communist sympathisers 
among the 27 voting members of the 
executive (including six card-carrying 
members of the communist party) wifi 
usually vote for whatever they judge will 
cause most trouble. The five most deter¬ 
mined anti communists usually vote 
against them, but last week none of the 
11 in the middle joined with these five 
in supporting a ballot now. 

In preparation for an eventual ballot, 
the militants are conducting an intense 
campai^ to whip up feeling in York¬ 
shire with an official leaflet full of dis¬ 
tortions and half truths. It claims that 
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the offer would mean a “reduction of 
our members' living standards”, and 
that only 24- per cent of miners would 
qualify for the top sum offered. It points 
out that the firemen have got rises of up 
to £6 and asks why the miners cannot 
get the same. It further says that if the 
union's claim was met in full, it would 
only cost one-tenth of the extra money 
to paid for oil. 

Most of the higher-paid workers 
underground seldom do overtime and 
have not suffered much from the ban. 
The Christmas pay packets really being 
hit belong to the lower-paid surface 
workers. Some reports suggest that 
these men are becoming more opposed 
to the ban. The moderates’ greatest 
strength lies among them. Mr White 
law’s most promising line might be to 
rc^ig the pay offer and consolidate the 
fringe benefits to give every miner a 
straight 13 per cent, which the militants 
then cannot pretend is less than it really 
is. The moderates are convinced that 
this would be accepted by a ballot. But 
Mr Whitelaw is not going to be helped 
by the continuing flabby betrayal of 
national policy—and of economic com 
mon sense—by most of the so-called 
nationalised industries. The National 
Coal Board, British Rail, British Gas and 
the Post Office have all intimated to the 
unions that they would be only too happy 
to pay out more were it not for stage 
three. 

If the miners’ dispute was settled, the 
railways would be less of a problem. 
The Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, led by Mr Ray 
Buckton, is planning the usual trouble 
from next Wednesday on. Militants 
now have a majority on his executive, 
and an even tighter grip on the layer of 
power below. Two of the key organis¬ 
ing secretaries, in the southern and 
western regions, are communists. That 
was why Mr Harold Wilson’s attempt 
this week to persuade Mr Buckton to 
call off the aggro was brusquely rejected 



Buckton ■ an answer for Harold 
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on Wednesday. Many union leaders are 
wondering what might have happened 
last week if Mr Wilson had given the 
miners the same advice. A majority of 
the 11 men in the middle of their execu 
tive might then have had the courage to 
go for a ballot. British Rail is offering 
the railwaymen above the stage three 
limits anyway. 

Mr Whitelaw is pinning his hopes for 
success on friendly talks with the TUC. 
Beneath the rhetoric, Mr Len Miuray 
and the majority of the TUC gener^ 
council are moderates and wish to avoid 
a showdown between the unions and 
Mr Heath. Ministers have been pleasant¬ 
ly surprised by Mr Murray’s willingness 
toco operatetehindthescenes. 

Oit imports 

Horrible October, 
nasty November? 

News of a well-timed spurt in oil imports 
was one of Mr Walker’s sweeteners to the 
bitter pill of October’s appalling trade 
deficit, which, when the computer has 
deigned to count imports into London 
Airport, could still be closer to £370m 
than the £298m provisional estimate. 
Now the detailed trade and navigation 
accounts back him up. The £60m rise 
in oil imports accounted for half of the 
deterioration in the trade balance from 
September. Only 8 per cent of the jump 
was attributable to higher prices, and the 
rest reflected an almost 60 per cent 
rise in actual volume. Unfortunately, 
it looks increasmgly as if the September 
trade figures, reflecting exceptionally 
low oil imports, were worse than we 
thought rather than that the October 
figures were much better. The longer 
comparison is equally depressing. In 
the 12 months to October, Britain’s 
oil import bill nearly doubled. Half 
of this doubling was caused by rising 
volume (which will now ease off), and 
half to higher prices (which will now go 
through the rooO- 

But oil was not the only problem. 
The volume of total imports in October 
was up 8.6 per cent on the average for 
the fourth quarter of 1972, having 
jumped sharply in the month. The 
volume of exports, on the other hand, 
dropped and was no higher than a 
year earlier, although over the first 10 
monthi. as a whole the trend was 
strongly upward. 

The bright spot was that the rise 
in import prices slowed considerably in 
Octoto, increasing onl^ | per cent 
in the month, against rises of 5.3 pv 
cent in September and 4.1 per cent in 
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Britain's Bearing bill for oil imports 



Volume 

Total value 

Average value 


monthly 

% change 

monthly 

% change 

monthly % change 

1973 

average 
(000 tons) 

on 12 mihs 

average 

(Eitil 

on 12 mths 

average on 12 mths 
(£ per ton) 

Jan-March 

8.776 

- 6.4 

85.5 

15.7 

9 74 

-t -11 s 

April-June 

9.589 

f 11.2 

96.6 

+ 29.3 

10.06 

+ 160 

July-Sept 

9.398 

+ 162 

103.4 

+ 43.8 

11 14 

1 25 5 

October 

11.928 

+ 35.2 

151.3 

1 90 8 

12 68 

141 0 


August. The past 18 months of deteriora¬ 
tion in the terms of trade, which has 
cost this country so dear, was actually 
reversed in October. But the price rises 
of the past month mean that this was 
one swallow that can no longer be 
counted as foretelling a summer. 

Economy 

So rudely 
interrupted _ 

Cold comfort maybe to Mr Heath and 
his growing band of economic ministers, 
but the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research reckons, in its 
latest quarterly review, that their re¬ 
flation strategy was having almost 
complete success until war in the Middle 
East set fire to it. Britain's economic 
growth between the second half of 1971 
and the first half of this year is estimated 
to have been at an annual rate of 4| per 
cent. 

Had there been no oil cuts, the 
National Institute believes that the 
British economy would have stayed on 
course to grow at 34 per cent a year 
from now on—and it believes this would 
have been the official growth target. But 
the institute is thoioughly pessimistic 
about the prospects for stage three, 
even before allowing for the effects of 
oil cuts, but taking account of oil price 
increases. It expects the 7 per cent 
threshold to be reached around May- 
June, and the price level for the whole 
of the year to October to rise by 11 per 
cent, with earnings going up by a horrific 
16 per cent. This is the figure for earn¬ 
ings growth that made the freeze in 
November, 1972, so urgently necessary 
in the first place. So the institute is 
quite right to say that stage three will 
exacerbate inflation. Not that it favours 
its abandonment. It is sure that 34 per 
cent growth from now on without an 
incomes policy would lead to runaway 
inflation; and that the monetarist school 
has not got the solution, since it can 
specify neither the extent nor the dura¬ 
tion of the “temporary” unemployment 
that would be necessary for monetary 
policy alone to control inflation. To 
improve stage three, the institute wants 
hitler direct taxes and lower indirect 


taxes, together with subsidies to reduce 
price inflation, particularly in ba.sic 
essentials. 

Partly because of this inflation, and 
partly because of import price increases 
that have already occurred, the National 
Institute is expecting a £2.1 billion 
current account deficit in 1974. It fore¬ 
casts a rapid improvement through the 
year, but a deficit that is still running at 
£1 billion a year by the end of 1974. 
This reflects the institute’s view that 
commodity prices are not certain to 
crash as they did in 1951, when a larger 
deficit in proportion to gdp (54 per 
cent against the 3 per cent represented 
by £2.1 billion) was turned into a surplus 
in 1952. as commodity prices dropped 
rapidly from their Korean war peaks. 
The institute would be happy to see 
temporary import controls to help 
the improvement (as there were in 
1952), but thinks the present sterling ex¬ 
change rate is low enough. 

The institute is much vaguer on what 
will happen if oil cuts go on for a signifi 
cant period at a significant level. It 
agrees that world output will then be 
cut, and inflation worsened. But it says 
the distribution of the burden through 
the world depends on the distribution of 
the cuts. It wants the price of energy 
to be allowed to rise to the full, in order 
to encourage economy through the price 
mechanism. And it wants accelerated in 
vestment in primary energy industries, 
particularly coal. 

Price commission 

Finding its teeth 

The price commission has shown its 
teeth at last. It has issued the first of 
what is to be a monthly list of com 
panies and the products for which they 
put in applicabons for price increases 
that were refused, withdrawn or cut 
back by the commission, with the 
amounts they asked for. Thursday’s 
list named, among five of the largest 
refused a stMe three increase, the Co¬ 
operative Wholesale Society (canned 
fruit, vegetables, soups and sponge 
puddings) and Empire Catering (coflee 
in Scottish Wimpy bars). Among stage 
two increases rejected was one from 
Hoover for just under 7 per cent on 


domestic appliances and electric motors. 

Big companies learned early in stage 
(wo that when the commission look^ 
obstinate discretion counselled drop¬ 
ping their applications; and 15 such 
applications withdrawn in stage two 
when it became obvious they were not 
going to get through are listed in Thurs¬ 
day's report, now that the commission 
has decided they will not be allowed to 
escape publicity in this way. The list 
included one application from GEC 
for 7.5 pei cent more on it.s extractor 
hoods and a stage three application from 
Bass Charrington for f per cent on 
pub food. 

Medium sued firms (there are be¬ 
lieved to be around 1,400 of ihcm in the 
so called category two) are still having 
trouble with the stage three code and 
their own often inadequate management 
accounting systems. But, so far, 33 of 
their price rises slated for stage three 
have been thrown out. 

This is a turnround from the com 
mission’s disastrous first six months 
when it published a weekly list of price 
rises and appeared to be industry’s 
rubber stamp. The change should take 
the heat oft the commission’s chair 
man. Sir Arthur Cockfield. He took a 
great deal of stick for the bad pub¬ 
licity in stage two, although much of the 
blame must go to the Department of 
Trade and Industry which gave industry 
(and especially the retailers) cosy 
assurances that alt stage two approvals 
would be formally announced. 

Publication of the list of fresh foods 
to be investigated must have caused a 
few heart tremors, but if the investiga¬ 
tions are all as harmless a.s the first, 
on turkeys, traders all along the line will 
breathe again. The commission thinks 
present price levels arc reasonable in 
view of the increase in the co.st of feed¬ 
ing stuff. It could be that the big increase 
in the number of turkeys has done its 
job and kept prices in bounds. 

Trident 

Easy did it 


Things sometimes turn out right for the 
aircraft industry. One of the happier 
stories is that of Hawker Sidddey’s 
Trident, of which the Chinese are now 
buying a total of 35, spending £120m 
of red cash on them, not the funny 
money so often offered for aircraft 
exports. The first aircraft that China 
ever bought from the west were 
Viscounts, from what is now the British 
Aircraft Corporation. China has since 
ordered Boeings so Hawker Siddeley’s 
achievement is not to be underrated 
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The order owes much, but by no 
means everything, to the fact that 
Tridents us<il to operate in Pakistan, 
and China has relied heavily on technical 
advice from Pakistan International 
Airlines, In fact, PI A eventually ofT 
loaded ils Tridents on to the Chinese 
as one form of payment for the arms 
that China was then supplying to 
Pakistan, The Chinese were not put off 
by the fact that they were going to be 
the only airline outside Britain to order 
the aircraft in any quantity. Over a 
series of four separate contracts, the last 
signed this week, the Chinese have 
accumulated a Trident fleet more than 
half the size of British Airways’. 

The Trident's history is typical of 
the old de Havilland company that 
designed it, an aircraft begun as a 
private venture that ended up at the 
centre of a considerable political row. 
This particular row damaged the career 
of Mr Aubrey Jones, who was minister 
of supply when the question of a 
medium-range jet for BE A came up. 
One bid was submitted by de Havilland, 
and another by what was then the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company, now part 
of BAC. BEA favoured the de Havilland 
design and the government the Bristol 
one, mainly because it would have 
spread the work more evenly round the 
aircraft industry. In the unusually noisy 
trial of strength that followed, BEA’s 
formidable old chairman, I^rd Douglas, 


Peking will take 15 more 
was the winner, standing on the right 
of the chairmen of nationalised industries 
to take their own decisions, and Mr 
Jones the loser. Design of the Trident 
had started in 19S7, building began in 
1959, and it flew 2| years later. 

It was not an instant success. BEA 
demanded an aircraft tailored so closely 
to its own specifications that airlines 
to whom it might have been sold turned 
instead to the more general-purpose 
Boeing 727—of which the 1,000th 
to be built left the factory this week. 
Then the Trident was a year late 
entering service, not because it had 
run into much technical trouble itself, 
but because the crash of BAC’s proto¬ 
type One Eleven had thrown doubts 


on the safety of all rear-engined 
aircrafl and months of stalling tests 
were needed before Hawker Siddeley 
was prepared to release the Trident. 
BEA began to regret having chosen it, 
and asked the Wilson government for 
permission to substitute Boeing 727s. 
Permission was refused; what the 
Government did instead was to put up 
the money needed to adapt the Trident 
into something more like the 727. 
So what began as a mediocre design 
developed eventually into an aircraft 
good enough to win an export order 
totalling £120m from a single buyer. 
This is such a rare achievement that 
Hawker Siddeley should have received 
more credit for it than it has. 


What is short and why 


Ail shortages are gelling blamed on either 
the miners' overtime ban or reduced oil 
deliveries. Usually this is blatantly untrue; 
shortages of most raw materials have 
existed since the summer at least, when the 
economy was still booming, and much of 
the trouble arises from industry’s 
reluctance to invest in time to meet the 
boom. There arc also other causes: 
Chemicals. Labour troubles at BP 
Chemicals’ plant at Baglan Bay have 
aggravated the shortage of ethylene, a 
key raw material for the petrochemical 
industry. The dispute broke out two weeks 
ago just as the plant was reopening after 
a major Are earlier in the year. Having had 
no production, BP has no stocks to fall 
back on and there are precious few any 
where else. 

The Americans are also raiding Europe 
for feedstocks. The industry in Europe 
reckons that a shortage of feedstocks 
after any oil cuts could lop oumut by 15 per 
cent, or up to £28 billion. One industry 
reaction, worldwide, will be a switch to 
higher value products, and that means 
away from the more common types of 
plastics and fibres. 

Sted is scarce because the British Steel 
Corporation lost around 1 m tons this year 
through stnkes and technical troubles and 


has still not caught up. The corporation is 
still unable to tell its customers how much 
steel they will be allocated in the second 
quarter of next year, making it impossible 
for them to work out how much steel they 
should contract to import. 

If the miners’ overtime ban continues 
over Christmas, .supplies to the steel 
industry will become critical. Deliveries 
of coal suitable for making blast furnace 
coke arc already 30 per cent down. If 
they drop much further, the industry will 
have to put the coke-making furnaces on 
to a stand by basis, since they could be 
damaged if they are allowed to cool down. 
Soon aAer that, the output of iron from the 
blast furnaces would be cut back. 

Building materials. Reinforcing and 
structural steel and plasterboard are 
scarce: deliveries are running up to two 
months late. But there are more bricks 
and cement now than there were in the 
summer, thanks to the seasonal drop in 
building and the recession in private 
housing. 

Paper. The newsprint shortage is still 
senous, although the end of two big paper 
mill strikes in Canada has ea^ the 
position in the past month. Most news¬ 
papers are slimming down in size, and 
Fleet Street papers ore cutting supplies for 


over-the counter sales at bookstalls. Most 
provincial papers have reduced their size 
by around one fifth. 

Investment in newsprint plant is picking 
up, but will not come on stream for several 
years. Only an advertising slump can end 
the shortage quickly. Other paper and 
board are still available for regular 
customers but new orders cannot be met 
without several months’ delay. Some 
brewers are thinking of switching from 
cardboard packages for beer cans to a 
plastic strip stuck across the tops of the 
cans—which is apparently strong enough 
—though they may find that too hard to 
come by. 

Glass. It is the shortage of bottles which 
is most worrying for the soft drink makers 
and the milk firms, as well as the brewers 
and wine mei chants. The glass industry 
has stilt not got over the combined effects 
of a capacity shortage after the surge of 
beer and soft drink sales last summer 
(when both money and sun were plentiful) 
and the swing to non-returnable bottles, 
which in 1972 overtook returnable ones 
for the first time. Returnable bottles are 
used six times on average, but super¬ 
markets do not like them because they 
waste a lot of staff time. And now the 
public has caught the throw-away habit 
so that even returnable bottles get thrown 
away, especially when there is no deposit. 
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Where experience counts 
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Highlights from the Statement by the 
Chairman of MEPC Limited, Sir Henry Johnson, KBE, 
on the year to 30th September 1973 


A bold entry into Europe 

A greater emphasis and surge forward 
in the development programme 

Increased growth in Canada 
and Australia 

Major acquisitions of property 
both for investment and trading 
in the face of keen competition 

_ Further expansion of 

V*, regional management 

i II11111 rlA. Establishment of 
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Qua/ily Restoration 


MEPC Finance Limited 


If v<-Hi woiilH liko n (opy of the annual Report and At counts plnase write to the Serretary, 
MtPC Limited, Riuok House. 113 P.itK l.^ne, W1Y 4AY. 



Better Homes 


PROFIT AND RECORDGROWTH 

1971 

1972 

1973 

/ear ended 30th September 

£0(X) 

£000 

£000 

fetal share capital and reserves 

119,402 

181.326 

292.053 

Gross revenue 

27.028 

29.500 

38.773 

Revenue before taxation 

Revenue available ♦or ordinary 

10,431 

13.578 

14,863 

dividends and reserves 

5,973 

7,734 

8,515 

Ordinary dividends 

5,092 

5,354 

4,043 

Rate of ordinaiy dividends 

♦FqiJivaleni to S.7p under previous lax system. 

5.2p 

5.5p 

4.0p« 
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Investment 


Crash, bang, rumour, wallop 


With the Financial Times ordinary in¬ 
dex down to 323.8 on Thursday after¬ 
noon. and the Dow Jones average down 
to 788.3 on Wednesday, the London 
market has lost another 13.7% in a week 
and the American market another 6.1%. 
Businessmen everywhere suspect that 
they can make more money by putting 
cash into fixed interest securities than 
into their businesses. The signs are that 
the industrial world has already gone 
ex-growth, and fears of recessions, if 
not slumps, multiply. Now the little guys 
are also getting nervous. 

The little guys are fighting at the 
petrol pumps and paying monumental 
rates of interest on their less useful cars. 
The carmakers in Detroit have record 
inventories of cars and are going on 
short time working over Christmas. 
Motorised man is in a state of shock, 
and stock markets are composed of 
motorised men. While the breath is 
being held in, some are imagining scena' 
rios leading to the collapse of industrial¬ 
ised society, mass unemployment and 
other disasters reminiscent of the 1930s. 

Very obviousi}' a lot of this is exag 
gerated. The big guys, the insurance 
companies and pension funds that own 
around half of British equities and a 


third of American ones, cannot sell out. 
There is already, for them, a case for 
buying into the solid spine industrial and 
commercial companies. Not the motor 
companies, which are clearly vulnerable 
and have shown little of the imaginative 
capacity for change that will be needed 
in the future. And there is a very good 
case for the cash takeover of many com¬ 
panies: to buy real assets through de¬ 
pressed paper ones. But the present 
view of the institutions is that many 
of these assets may not be much use next 
year if operations are impeded by the 
energy crisis. The bottom of the decline 
will come when the market gets enough 
of a grip on reality not to believe every 
idle story that poor Mr Nixon has shot 
himself. 

Brokers and jobbers are finding it 
hard to make ends meet in the falling 
market. On Wednesday rumours that a 
jobber was in difficulties preceded the 
announcement that Wedd Durlacher 
Mordaunt, the largest jobber (425 souls), 
was merging with R. A, Blackwell (140). 
It is claimed that the merger had been in 
the air for some time, as Blackwell's 
experience with oil, Kaffirs and Austra 
iian shares complement Wedd’s experi¬ 
ence in just about everything else. But 



one aim must be to cut down on over¬ 
heads, and that is an important con¬ 
sideration. With interest rates at such 
high levels, the financing of stock is 
another overhead cost that jobbers try 
to cut by I educing positions. This helps 
to dramatise the effect of any selling 
there is, as the prices have to be speedily 
adjusted to the new equilibrium levels. 

Gilt-edged 

Forced sales 


The Government deficit will turn out some 
way below the £4.4 billion predicted 
in the budget that sent shivers down the 
gilt edged market. This has emerged 
from Treasury evidence to the House of 
Commons Select Committee on Public 
Expenditure. Paradoxically, it is not 
good news for gilts. The Government 
still seems set on high interest rates, 
for balance of payments reasons, and 
unless the further tranches of special 
deposits the banks have to hand over 
arc cancelled, the banks may have to 
sell off gilts to pay up. But with 
interest rates approaching politically 
unacceptable levels, many people are 
predicting an end to the famous policy 
of competition and credit control. 

The fear of lending ceilings makes 
companies keener on borrowing up to 
the hilt. They then lend the money 
back to the banks by buying certificates 
of deposit. This arbitrage inflates M3 
and gives everyone the willies. The 
discount houses, who might be expected 
to move out of CDs into gilts in 
anticipation of a golden year for gilts 
next year, are ioo frightened to do any 
such thing. Their small books are 
another reason why the banks are short 
of reserve assets and strapped for cash. 

Coal 

Seams OK? 


American coal bosses are worried that 
at the convention of United Mine 
Workers of America now m progress 
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Trendy stuff now 


in Pittsburgh the mincworkers. under 
their new president, Mr Arnold Miller, 
seem to be in a tough mood. As the 
present labour contract does not expire 
until next November, British observers 
will not feel inclined to weep buckets 
for them, but wildcat strikes are at 
present the main blot on an American 
coal industry which has become a trendy 
favourite for investors. 

Foreigners, mostly European coal 
consumers, have been shovelling funds 
into American coal mines in return for 
favourable contracts. Royal Netherlands 
Blast Furnace and Steel Works has 
chipped in nearly $9m for a 25% stake 
in a new West Virginia mine 
opened by Junes and Laughlin Steel. 
Nissho-Iwai and Tokyo-Boeki, two 
Japanese trading companies, have 
lent Island Creek Coal a total of $25m. 
Hawley Fuel Company has cornered 
$5m from Association Technique de 
rimportation Charbonnicre to help to 
pay for a coal processing plant. 

Canada. Australia and South Africa 
also offer coal investments: but most 
have run into difficulties. In Canada, 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines underesti 
mated the high cost of extracting metall¬ 
urgical coal destined for the steel industry: 
while Kaiser Resources failed to meet 
the quantity and quality specifications 
in their contracts, also with the Japanese. 
In South Africa, most mines are 
subject to strict government control 
on prices; the.\ are facing the same 
wage increases as the gold mines, and 
arc less able to afford them. In 
Australia the most attractive mine is 
Utah Mining Australia, which has 
unerests in the high quality, low sulphur 
coal in the Bowen Basin. The shares 
are selling on a reasonable p/e of around 


13 at A$3.55. But 80% of Australia’s 
coal exports go to Japan's troubled 
steel industry. 

American coal mines have also had 
their problems. Produaivity per man 
has fi^lcn by nearly a third since the 
mid 1960s, mainly because of the 1969 
Federal Coalmines Health and Safety 
Act (which ordered every mine to employ 
non productive safety men) and violent 
labour disturbances. Bitter feuding 
within the United Mine Workers union 
destroyed labour morale, and even led 
to the murder of the union’s president. 
Although wildcat strikes are still a 
problem, Mr Miller is helping to settle 
labour unrest: while the re-equipping 
of mine machinery and the modernisa 
tion of mining techniques that followed 
the 1969 Aa is helping to end the de 
crease in productivity at last. Demand 
for coal from the electrical utility com 
panics, which take over 60% of coal 
crutput, has already grown 20% in the 
last five years. It is likely now to 
accelerate fast. Those utilities which 
switched from coal to gas and oil after 
the Clean Air Act of 1970 may soon 
switch back: environmental pressure 
has eased, although profitable open¬ 
cast mining is still going to be impeded. 

Prospects are gloomier for the pro¬ 
ducers of metallurgical (coking) coal, 
which 's used in the steel industry and 
in which Japan is the biggest consumer, 
than for producers of the lower quality, 
high sulphur utility coal used by the 
electricity companies. Demand for 
metallurgical coal may decline as Japan's 
steel industry slows production, so 
brokers Vickers, da Costa have revised 
their recommendation of the Pittston 
Company. It is one of the biggest pro¬ 
ducers of metallurgical coal, and is 
kicking itself for closing down its three 
utility coal operations after the Clean 
Air Act was enforced. Pittston shares 
arc for optimistic long-term investors 
only on a p/e of around 13 at S22. 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates gets 
only about 25% of its profits from coal, 
and only half of these from utilities; 
its barging operations, which yield 
many of its profits, were hit by floods 
early this year. Do not rush out to 
buy the shares at $22, on a prospective 
p/e of 15. 

The best bet may be North American 
Coal Corporation on a p/e of under 15 
at $35. it has no distracting outside 
interests, and only the high sulphur 
coal that goes to the electric utility 
companies. It should more than double 
its production, to over 25m tons a year, 
by 1975. A big snag is that most con¬ 
tracts are on a fixed price per ton, so 
labour costs could be a problem if the 
union is militant. 


Property 

The Canadian 
connection 


The Canadian government and stock 
markets might well start asking some 
awkward questions of the British pro 
perty companies. Star (Great Britain) 
and MEPC, each of which controls an 
important quoted Canadian real estate 
company. Both British companies have 
engaged a firm of British surveyors, 
Jones Lang Wootton. to go out and 
value their Canadian properties at 
market values. MEPC has incorporated 
the valuation of us Canadian com 
panies in its accounts, published this 
week. 

In order to avoid trouble with the 
Canadians, the figure has been buried 
among the valuation of total assets. 
However, the Canadian minority share¬ 
holders can legitimately complain that 
they are being deprived of information 
available to the majority shareholder. 
The snag is that these figures cannot be 
revealed to the Canadian shareholder, 
since property companies there are not 
really meant to give any valuation of 
properties other than book values. So, 
anyway, the British companies claim. 
What is more to the point is the fear 
of the political reaction if the 
Canadians saw how much money was 
being made on their soil. 

There is another sense in which Star 
and MEPC are trying to have their cake 
and eat it. The Canadian market in 
completed properties is far less developed 
than it is in Britain, and the concept of 
valuing an entire portfolio on the basis 
of the limited sales that take place is 
arguable. At the very least, the valuers 
should be forced to give more informa¬ 
tion to shareholders than they do: a page, 
rather than a couple of lines. The nature 
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The Stewarts Calendar 

Where the Cream of the Cream meets 
the Cream of the Barley 


Derember 

3-7 Hoyal Smithfic'kl Show, Ldtitlcin. 

7 La Scala operiK, Milan. 

8The MacOre^'dr KcUli* ((\trliti»j), 
Avionriore, Sr»)tland. 

10 Nobel Prize Awards, Stockholm. 
12-16 Ini. Show dumpin^^ (’ompetitmn , 
Clroninjunai, Holland. 

14- 23 Uacinji (^ar Show, Brussels. 

14 Int. dumping (Competition, Brussels, 

15- 16 W(>rld Ski Championships. 
Madonna di CampiKlio. Italy. 

31 ‘'Die Flerlermaus” at the State 
Opera, Vienna. 

“Kaiserhall*' at the HofhurK, Vienna. 
3J-1 Jan. New Year Philharmonic 
Concert, Vienna. 


Oec-Jan. IJeltrian Ski (‘hannaorislnpH, 
Spa. 

January 

8-9 Crufts I)oK Show. Londiai. 



10-21 Int. Boat Show', Paris. 

16-17 Fiesta das San Antonio, Spam. 
16-17 Int. Speed Skating f'hampionships, 
Oslo. 


17 Cold and Silver Slalmn, Adelbotien, 
Sw'itzerliuui. 

19-20 Tanhoradio Fair, San Sebastian. 


InfiH mutiott tfuthi ii'iitrtm uffu lai sown fs anti 
t orri’( t at thv Itiuv uf Hointt to tn 


Stewarts (‘ream of I lie Barley is an 
Scotch Whi.sky, specndly blended 1 
.suitconnois.seurs. ^ 

Matured in oak casks U 

for a nilmmum of H M 

yt*ars, this exi|iJisile H 

Scotch com hi ties the 1 

d’sliiu tive cliaracter ol‘ 
thechoice.st Hi^ddand 
and Crain Whiskies nRI 

in a perfect balance lUff 

(if smo( it h a lul 

melUiw'aRe. |El|| 


STEWARTS ^ 
CREAM OF THE 
BARLEY 


ue 


s? 








BANQUE 


Limited 


Socihe iJhulioJe Jc /laiK/uc .S.A., Zlriasclv 


Your way to the heart of the Common Market: 


4 Bishopsgate, London, EC2N 4AD 
Tel: 01-283 1080 Telex: 886604 
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or Pleasure. 


Asprey's have 
the perfect gift 
in either case. 


f torn thoir v\ ide selct hoii ot gitls, Asprev’s Mi^gesl 
An f\|)jtuling.illikfu* ( asn in htindst'VAn inwhidr lirunlin 
sijt'di', vvilli Iwo inli*iu)r fxn knts and gill liu k\ 

IHI 40 (With rv\o ((jinhinalion lot kv £83 40) 

()i a ii.ivflling iMtkganirnon IxMrrl in a ( hintlain go.ilskin 
( asf, tvilli gold-looknl lealhoi lining and brass lot ks, 
IHJ 30 ()tir illiistiattki ( alalogiir will givt' you manv 
Pit »rp idoas Plnast* wnlc for a t ofiy 



All fMK (*s c|uoU'd are iiu lusivtMit VAT 

A * A 

Ms prey •■■■= 




City Branch: 15!i fenthurch Street, London EC3. 
Telephone; 01*62b2160 
Asprey & Cn Ltd., 165 New Bond Street, 
London W1Y OAR. Telephone: 01-493 6767. 

^ Telex 25110. 



i 


I 


Sirs. 

Rc Kotrcrdarn/Luropuort 

Has It I \t“i Pttiirrcd to\ou th.ii 
hurope’s markets ought 10 hu> 
vour producis? Or, if vou’rt' 
already scUmg in ruiopc. that 
you ought toscll iiioiT? Yps? 
You nt't'd adisnihiilion point. 
OiK’ III ihc hcsi IS Rottcid.inj. 

T lu re arc manv reasons 
wh\ Heu" ate a few 
Rotterdam reaches Europe's 
richest markets. W iihm a 
ilK) mile tadiuh surrounding 
Rniierdarii aie Kit) millidn 
consumefs I hey h\e in 
Ijetinanv's Rhine and Kuhi 
are.Ts, .Southern Seandin.ivia, 
London and Mark he>ler, all 
Holland. Uelgiiiin and I lanee’s 
industrial noiih All aie iiihan- 
indiistnai markets logether 
ihe\ toi m what mav lie one 
ot the richest areas ot ns kind 
111 the world. 

Rotterdam is at the hub of 
transport routes to and through 
diis market. It Irontson the 
Ninth Sea. with short connec* 
lions to Lngland It stiaddles 
the mouth of the Rhine, over 
vvbu h 2lH).lHU) haige'- cairv 
I argij to (iermany. I ram e and 
,Swit/crland every year. 

It stands on several of hiirope's 
inieinauonal highways 
It sen<is off rail cargoes diieci 


to every point m Europe. 

(Not surprisingly, half Rhine 
.^lllpplng IS Dutch-owned 
And 40*’/,, of (’oinmon Market 
road haulage is Dutch ) 
Rotterdam's harbour can 
alieady berth tankers nl 
250,0(k)dwi. Hqmppi'd to 
handle any tvpe oi cargo 
including all manner of 
containeis. 1 ASH. Seahee and 
loll-on/roll-olt transport 
Rotterdam's industrial activity 
IS leflecied. among others, m 
live lefinenesand the imposing 
peiio-chemual industry they 
have lostered. 

Dutch customs regulations 
may be the supplest anywhere, 
rheie IS no led tape and goods 
in warehouses mav he 
manipulated m virtually any 
wav I he smooth movement ol 
shipments m and out ot 
Holland is the proud policy ot 
Diilch ciLsromsofliiers 
Anotherpluspoint Rotterd.im’s 
port area hiKtsis ample storage 
space indoors and out. 

Distribut ion through Rotterdam, 
or from Rotterdam, makes 
good sense. Dun'i you agree? 

If you're not yet certain, or need 
to know more, contact us. 



Rotterdam/Europoort 


Havciibrdrijf Poortgehouw - SiielrjcssCroxt 27 

der Gfmcentr Rotterdam Rotterdam - P.O H. S211 

(Koncrd.im MunicipHi Port Td (010) K4 91 H 

Management) 
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Conv»itHrt« loan atock* 
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GKN 6)% 

73 

9.2 

31 

1986 

6.0 

Steetiey 7% 

68 

10.3 

22 

1988 

6.2 

Unigate 6 

66 

9.8 

27 

1997 

6 1 

Delta Metal 7-}% 

78 

9.6 

14 

1989 

6.9 

Glaxo 7 

100 

7.5 

25 

1985 
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of valuations is still a mystery to most, 
but the stock market has been knocking 
property (even property!) on the grounds 
that wim Consols yielding 1pension 
funds are not going to contmue to buy 
buildings yielding 4% for much longer. 

Computers 


Not so hot 


Shareholders in International Com¬ 
puters have had little to be happy about 
over the past three years: their shares 
have fallen from 316p in 1970 to their 
present 66p, and the dividend was cut 
from 11^% in 1970 to nil last year 
and to a nominal 1% for the year to 
end-September in order to maintain 
trustee status. The results for the latest 
financial year do little to lift the 
gloom; sales are up almost 10% to 
nearly £169m, but trading profit is up by 
a mere £300,000 to £lS.8m. Although 
at the pre-tax level the improvement 
is from £3.3m to £ 12.4m, extra¬ 
ordinary write-offs last year took £7.4m, 
and property sales this year produced 
a credit of £1.2m. ICL compares badly 
with its American competitors. 

ICL gained very little from the re¬ 
surgence of growth in the world com¬ 
puter market and the economic boom 
of 1973. Even though the order book 
is very long, the company is still vulner¬ 
able. A recession would lead to post¬ 
ponements and even cancellations, par¬ 
ticularly in European markets. 

Convertibles 

Good bets 


The success of income bonds over the 
past year has shown how keen investors 


have become on hi^-yielding invest¬ 
ments. At the same time the sorry per¬ 
formance of the stock market has hurt 
thow unable to sell their shares. 
Institutions are particularly vulnerable: 
they tend to hold shares in such bulk 
that cleaning out their portfolios and 
going all the way into cash is impossible. 
So when the market falls with a resound¬ 
ing crash it really hurts them. 

Those investors who did manage to 
get into cash earlier will be in no hurry 
to gel out of it. Why risk a capital loss 
when you can avoid it and get a nice 
15% return in the money markets while 
you wait? But for those who want to 
believe the bottom of the market is near 
there is the alternative of convertible 
loan stocks, which combine high interest 
rates (but not as high as those in the 
money markets) with the option to 
convert into equities when they look 
more appealing. 

The table shows a few of these stocks 
in the blue-chip class that look attractive. 
They are good bets for taxpayers where 
the conversion premium over the ordin¬ 
ary is not large. Premiums are calculated 
on the gross yield, so investors who pay 
tax will not want to pay the same 
premium as gross funds which get a 
hi^er redemption yield. The factors to 
weigh up are: the running yield on the 
loan stock compared with the yield on 
the shares (dividend restraint adds to 
convertibles’ attractions), the price of 
the shares received on conversion com¬ 
pared with the price of the ordinary, 
and the amount of unexpired time before 
the option to convert has to be exercised. 


The longer that lime the better; con¬ 
vertibles usually stand at a premium to 
the ordinary shares to allow for the 
higher yield, so a long period before con¬ 
version gives more time for the shares 
to rise past the conversion rate. 

When the share price falls tlie con¬ 
vertible price usually falls too. This 
adds attractions to the very hiKh-yieiding 
ones, because the yield on them will not 
exceed that on similar dated gilt edged 
stock. The Steetiey 7% convertible 
is the best bet in this respect. It yields 
10.3%, compared with the 11.1% of 
Funding 1982-84. So even if the ordin¬ 
ary shares collapse the maximum 
down.side risk in the convertible is to 
£63. It would then be yielding 11.1%. 
On a comparison with the underlying 
ordinary shares, the Glaxo convertible 
at £100 is yielding 7f%. the ordinary 
shares a mere 2.7%. 

Gold shares 

Bullionish 


It is the big policy decisions that make 
money for investors, and those who 
decided to buy gold shares a year ago 
arc still laughing. So are those who 
plumped for them as the crisis atmos¬ 
phere grew: gold itself is up 20% in just 
over a week, helped by talk that the Arabs 
might insist on oil payments in gold. 

However, if the Arabs did insist 
they would then gobble up all the gold 
there was and end up with an unmarket¬ 
able commodity. The central bankers’ 
agreement in Basle last month is also a 
bull point for gold enthusiasts. The 
American interpretation was that central 
bankers would only buy any gold, or 
sell it to themselves, at the old official 
price of $42 an ounce. But the Europeans 
might think differently. They would not 
sell it on the open market—-and push 
the price down against their own interests 
—although they might trade it between . 
themselves at the market price. A flood 
of official gold depressing the free price 
was the main worry of gold share 
investors. With this fear somewhat 
allayed the main doubt on gold share 
prices is profit-taking by last year’s 
investors. But what will they do with 
their money now? 


Key indicators: 

world bourses 



Stock price indices 



Percentage change on I 



Dec. 

1973 

one 

one one record 



5 

high 

low 

week 

month year high 

London thoroughly 

London 

340.2 

509.5 

340.2 

10.3 

- 19.6 32.9 -37.4 

rattled and in an 
even sharper dive 

New York 

788.3 

1051.7 

788.3 - 

6.1 

14.3 -23.3 25.0 

than Wail Street. 

Canada 

201.6 

237.9 

201.6 - 

6.7 

-12.8 - 7.8 -15.3 

panicked by 

Australia 

441.7 

637.3 

441.7 - 

1.0 

9.2 -27.9 - 33.4 

everything and 

Japan 

321.0 

422.5 

315.9 + 

0.9 

7.0 -13.7-24.0 

anything, the 

Hongkong 

500.8 

1775.0 

491.8 ** 

4.8 

-13.5 26.5 -71.8 

energy crisis, 

Belgium 

119.5 

142.3 

119.5 ™ 

2.2 

- 11.4 H- 1.2 - 16.0 

labour unrest. 

France 

74.4 

98.9 

74.4 - 

4.9 

4.1 - 5.8 -25.6 

rumours of brokers 

Germany 

88.5 

120.7 

85.2 4 

1.3 

- 6.8 ~ 19.0 -41.4 

and jobbers in 

Holland 

120.4 

171.9 

119.5 - 

4.1 

14.2 -19.3 -30.0 

trouble and fears of 

Italy 

110.5 

147.3 

98.3 - 

5.2 

-10.2 + 7.0 -49.8 

an emergency 

Sweden 

333.4 

389.5 

327.8 - 

4.2 

- 7.2 - 7.6 -14.4 

budoet. 







WoHd share prices are on pages 116 and 117. 
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WORLD SHARES & MONEY 


INTEREST HATES (latosT Wtidnewday except bond yielda which are prevtous Friday) 

IfltWfWtlOfMri 

OomparlMMM (% pur iirinum^ Armrica Britain Belgium Fiance Gr>rmany li 

Monev- m<irkut ralut. wmmmmmmm tmmmimmm tmmm 

Day to day moiiuy 12| Bj 111 ^,^99 ^ 

Ihiwu mcinth mfHiHV* 7 95 11| 7 12 n 

Commnrcia! t>ank rules* mmmm mm 

Prime lending' 14,00 8| 12 45 14 00 

Ttiree month deposits 

jlarge amounts) 9^' 15U'^' 9 95 n.a 13.00 

Bond market yields: mmmmammm mmmmm mhmmm mmmm bw 

Government long derm bunds 026 11 37 816 8 50 9 68 7 

Cor^Kirate prime bonds 7,90 12 85 8 30 9,68 9 76 7 

Furnbonds {by currency) 8 62 — 8 72 

Exchange rates: mmmm 

Cost of threw month forward - discount premium discount discount disi 

cover against the dollar 6 54 1 39 1 36 1 05 1 

EfIfK'tive exchange ratea 481 1791 0 26 15 31 |13 29 1 

OtlMT levy ratM Deposit rates 91 

^London 7-day notice 3-month fixed 

1% pei annum) _ 1 ,,__,___ ' 


*Prima commarciul puptir m AmoricX intarhank ratat in Britain, Cwii/urlsnd and France (privufi) 4 month Fonda des Rantas (.-ertificntas in 
Balgiurn 3 monlh Traasurv hilla in tha Notlioilands and Germany 2 month Treasury bills in Japan 

tin Britain riaorlng bank base rater plus !%■ in Franca and Switzerland rates including noitrial commisaion chargee ^Percentage changes 
(Ml Dee 1971 paritiea weighted by trade against 20 other currenrtee 
O Ceriitir.atas of depoait x Datoro 20^i withholding tax n a Not appitrable or not available 

Source tor ail foreign rataa C/iaxa Manhattan Bank those totes aie indlcntivn only and cannot be conatriMd as offers by Chase or its 
affUlatss Eurobonds from /ir$r Bation (Europnt I rmrled. Effective exrhangfi rates from National Wastimnstor Bank 
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3 7 

17} 

8} 

188} 

140 

Credit Commercial 

Fi 140 

5} 

6 4 

363 

172 

455 

306 

Credit Fonciar 

Fr 366 

- 6 

b b 

2b0} 

184 9 

4115 

3240 

Credit Suisae 

Fr S 3276 

5 

2 b 

2020 

2170 

705 

370 

Dm Ichi Kangvo 

Y370 

- 15 

1 4 

210 

115 

209} 

221 2 

Deutsche Rank 

DM7361 

3} 

3 7 

160 

95 

205 

1/31 

Drosdner Bank 

DM 184} 

- 2 

4 a 

30400 

74170 

«l 

34| 

Firm Nat City 

$42) 

21 

1 7 

1 70 

178 

101 

S4 

First Nnt Finance 

54p 

10 

4 9 

9b 

43} 

800 

b?0 

Fuji 

V 520 

4 

I 7 

122 

08 

470 

333 

Gen Occidentale 

Fr 333 

-17 

0 4 

370 

280 

262 

1 75 

Guinnoas Peat 

175d 

27 

5 7 

120 

6G 

515 

370 

Hnmbrofl 

:i70p 

-40 

2 5 

1 10 

50 

200 

1 14 

Hill Samuel 

nap* 

12 

4 0 

153 

81 

405 

728 

Hongkong ft Sh 

2 70p 

30 

0 3 

7b0 

131 

295 

198 

Keyser UMmann 

24Jp 

17 

2 B 

310 

204 


Kredielhank 

Kiiiidenkiadit 


Fi B /oW) 
DM 404} 


Lloyds 

750p 

- 37 

3 5 

1.34 

Meniif)) Hanover T'si 

$35} 

i 

4 3 

52 

Mediobonra 

L 78200 

- noo 

1 5 

122 

Mercantile Credii 

52p 

14 

8 7 

242 

MeicLiry Sacs 

IIBp 

- 15 

3 1 

1941 

Midland 

330p 

32 

4 1 

421 

Mtirgan J P 

$581 


2 5 

480 

Nat ft Griiiillays 

98p* 

- 16 

4 4 

201 

Nat Ausirelaaui 

$A3.4S 

(0 40 

3 3 


Nat Corn Grp 

150p* 

- 17 

J 6 


Nat West 

;nop 

32 

.1 3 

88 7 

Nord Ciedu 

Fr 33 

(^06 

100 

34 

Norsk Creditbk 

%139 

-7 

7 0 

1300 

PanbAs 

F. 194 

2 

69 

321 

Royal Canada 

C$33} 

21 


1 74} 

Sihroiteis 

b30p 

- 30 

2 1 

137.9 

Slater Walker Secs 

I30p 

-10 

4 8 

2760 

Sor Geo de BBn( 4 ue 

Fr B 3130 

+ 175 

5 1 

68 

SfH Gen de Belgique 

Fr R 2680 

20 

5 4 

2021 

St.'indard ft Ch.irl 

385p 

-52 

4 6 

485 

Suez 

Fr 291 

-22 

66 

261 

Sumiiomu 

Y 499 

-31 

1 2 

165 

Swiss Battk CtKp 

Fi S3J30 

+ 10 

2 4 

294 

Union Bank Swii/ 

fr S 3760 

60 

2 7 

128 

Union Dis(.nuni 

255p 

-30 

» 4 

751 

Uriiipd Dnm T st 

e6p 

4 

4 6 

1110 





913 

otiMf dvinit 

JWM Bf*wAr IAS 7C)p 


57 

206} 

3195 

2199 


Aiihausar Busch 
Bass Charringiori 
Bols NV 
Distillers 
Dmtill Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Heineken 
Kirin Brewery 
Moot Hennessy 
Nat Disirtlers 
Scottish & Newc 
5th African Bt 
Whitbread A' 


Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Cascada 
Bovts 

Cimsnts Lafarge 
CBR Cement 
Coftiuin 

Eng China Clays 
Italcementi 
Laing A 
I ondon Brick 
Marley 

Pilkingion Bros 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Stoetley 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpey 

CatethHi, Iwtelo. a 

ATV A' 

CBS 

Walt Disney 
Granada A 


142p 

91p 

$131 

177p’» 

Fr 188} 
FrB2175 
11 Bp* 

95p 

I 29320 
131p 
43 *p 


Grand Metropolitan B2p 
Molfdoy Inns $122 

Lyons'A 27?p 

Tiust Houses Forte 130p 


1101 Jyilrtd Bfawwifts 70p 6} t» 


Tables compilen yylPlelp from Messrs Yamairhi Sei.uritMis Co 
^ Gross redemprtorLykbW 


AK20 

Albright & Wilsnn 
AMC 

Amer Cyanamid 

BASF 

Bayer 

CIBA GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisons 

W B Grace 

Hooghst 

ICI 

Leporte 
Monsanto 
Montecatini Edison 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay 'A 
St Gobaln 


I Ex cepitehsation 


FI 50 1 2.3 

23p -4i 

L 1000 - 70 

$201 - 1 

DM 117 2 - 0 7 
DM 1067 ( 1.4 

FrS 1670 f4t 
S52i +1| 
$150 -7 

345p -23 

$211 -1 
DM 107 6 - 1 4 
208p ^ 16 

lOOp 0 

$471 5 

L8121 361 

Kr 8581 20 

Frl371 -11.4 
FrB2410 +10 
Fr 166 -B.t 


1 

Low 

OnBfMry 

Price Change 

6/12/73 on weak 

Yield 
Dec 5 


lakeda Chemical 

Y230 

( 7 

33 


Union Carbide 

$301 

31 

69 

4200 

CoM.StMl 

Arbed 

FrB4210 

50 

38 

24| 

Bethlehem 

$27i 

11 

58 

7 02 
1040 

Broken Hill Pty 
Cockertll 

$A7 17 

Fr B 1020 

56 

5.6 

161 6 

Oenain Longwy 

Fr 108 9 

♦ 7.3 

104 

.304 

Finstdar 

1 346 

32 


103 

Fried Krupp 

DM 1071 

+ 21 


166 

Granges A B 

Ki 171 

6 

70 

46 3 

Floesch 

DM 47.8 

-02 

4.7 

631 

Hoogoven 

FI 55} 

-29 

7.1 

146 

Mannesmann 

DM 153} 

+ 5 

65 

121 

Nippon Steel 

Y 125 

+ 4 

4 0 

BOl 

Rheinatahl 

DM 111 

F5 


54 2 

Thyssen Huatte 

DM 58 

-♦ 1 

0 1 

271 

US Steel 

$301 

-3} 

52 

90 9 

Usinoi 

Fr 106 

3 

8 1 

96} 

KloctrloBi, oloctfonica 

AEG Teletunken DM 103 

+ 2 

4 9 

98 

ASEA 

Kt 98 


46 

128 

BICC 

I26p* 

- 13 

63 

400 

CGt 

Fi 400 

- 14 

58 

97 

Chloride Ciiuup 

1 lOp* 

6 

40 

42} 

Comsat 

$47} 

1! 

1 6 

313 

Oecra 

323p 

- 27 

36 

136 

EMI 

135p* 

13 

56 

198 

ElHUrokiM 'B' 

Kr240 

16 

42 

190 

1M Ericsson B 

Kr210 

3 

30 

561 

General Electric 

$59} 

3} 

2 7 

125 

C.EC 

129p 

-7 

3 1 

231 

Gen Tnl ft Elec 

$23} 

-11 

73 

151 

Hitachi 

Y 154 

( 3 

3 9 

75 

Honeywell 

$7S 

61 

} 

1 9 

19 

Hoover 

$201 

4 6 

248} 

IBM 

$2551 

-14 

1 8 

70 

Int Computers 

70p* 

16 

1 4 

52 

Machinaa Bull 

Fr 52 

-2 


451 

Matsushita 

Y4FI 

5 

22 

32 6 

Philips 

FI 33 6 

0.8 

6 1 

107 

Plessey 

103p 

- 9 

5.1 

17 

RCA 

$17 

- 2 

59 

83 

Bediffusion 

83p 

17 

6 6 

61 

Reyrolle Parsons 

61p 

-111 

1 6 

200 

Siemens 

DM 212 

( 6 

3.4 

3620 

Sony 

Y 3620 

-120 

04 

371 

Sperry Rancf 

$44} 

21 

1 6 

64 

Texas Instruments 

$95j| 

11* 

0.7 

159 

Thomson- Houston 

Fr218} 

-191 

3,7 

354 

Thorn Electrical 

354p 

<74 

2.1 

119 

Toshiha 

Y 121 

1 1 

4 1 

12} 

Western Union 

$12} 

1} 

11 0 

301 

Wostinghouse 

$30} 

21 

3 2 


engineering, ehipbuiMing 


180 

71 

Acrow A 

71p 

-10 

70 

1631 

137 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 13/ 

6 

2.9 

105 

68 

Babcock ft Wilcox 

6ap* 

5 

33 

178 

125 

John Brown 

125p 

18 

96 

1240 

000 

Brown Bovari A 

Fr S 940 

1 10 

5 3 

861 

61 

Cohan 600 

51p 

7 

79 

123 

821 

Davy International 

83p 

-14 

90 

206 

126 

Demsg 

DM 127 

♦ 1 

6.6 

791 

56 

B Elliott 

60p 

-7} 

86 

370 

212 

GKN 

212p 

-28 

6.3 

1671 

109 

Gutehoffnung 

DM 109 2 

o.e 

6.4 

77 

23 

Harland ft Wolff 

23p* 

13 


436 

306 

Hawket Siddeley 

30Bp 

28 

5 1 

771 

39 

Head Wrightaon 

39p 

-3 

B.2 

46 

29 

Alfred Herbert 

30p 

-5 


326 

140 

IHi 

Y 184 

- 4 

2.7 

47 

26 

Inter Coinbstn 

30p 

-3 

68 

132 

71 

Inter Comp Air 

71p 

14 

49 

931 

48 

Laird Group 

48p* 

-9 

6.8 

185 

106 

MAN 

DM 1131 

i-71 

5.2 

94 

62 

Mather ft Platt 

62p« 

- 4 

6.2 

323 

235 

Metal Box 

24 Ip* 

-20 

5,4 

369 

165 

Mitavbiahi Heavy 

V 15R 

♦ 3 

3.8 

135 

86 

Morgan Crucible 

BBp* 

-4 

6.4 

340 

286 

SKF 8 

Kr292 

- 19 

4,1 

74 

321 

Serck 

321p 


6,2 

143 

98 

Simon Enging 

9ap 

-11 

7,7 

102} 

70 

Stone-Platt 

70p* 

-101 

4.9 

188 

96 

Swan Hunter 

lOOp* 

-20 

10.5 

3820 

2790 

SulMr 

Fr S 3076 

+ 26 

46 

480 

312 

m 

1 

! 

1 

316p* 

-18 

6.2 

21| 


us Industriea 

$61 

-2* 

100 

161 

82 

Viekera 

fOlp* 

-16 

6.4 

121 

64 

Weir Group 

64p* 

-111 

B.e 

110 

56 

ThoaWWard 

6dp 

-8 

8.6 



Food, piMzfiieoewtiGele 



67 

44 

Aasoc Britiah Foods 46p 


4.6 

98 

514 

Aaeoc nahenes 

89p 

- 21 

4.2 

140 

7N 

Avon Products 

$754 

-rI 

I.U 

311 

249 

Beecham Grour> 

20Zp 

*3 

2.5 

220 2 

163 

Beghln 

Fr 163 

- 17 

6.2 

1519 

998 

BSN 

Ft 99$ 

-136 

3.6 


fif To leteat dele. M Interim ainoe reduoed or peseed. 
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1973 afdfcwnr Chmgi ‘ YMd 


•ligh 

Low 

•tOBlw 5/12/73 on wooh 

Decs 

7J1 

41 

Broeko Bond B' 

41p 

-7 

7.4 


46 

Cadbury Schwoppos 46p* 

-7 

6.9 

204 

120 

Cavanhom 

131p* 

- 15 

3.8 


24* 

Cdgaia-PaliTioHva 

$26* 

-H 

2.0 

6 60 

3.BS 

Col Sugar Raf 

$A3.85 

-0 04 

54 

145 

62 

FKoh LovoH 

62p 

-9 

30 

22f 

Oonofsl Fooda 

sy 


6.2 

67* 

50* 

Gtnoral Mill* 

-3* 

2.0 

170 

132 

Gill B Ouffua 

132p* 

-12 

5.3 

464 

336 

Glaxo 

378p 

24 

2.B 

W* 

37* 

Hainj 

$43* 

4* 

2 5 

I4B500 

113600 

HoRman La Rocha 

PrS118000 

i'4000 

1 1 

49| 

38* 

Krafico 

$38* 

2 

4 5 

2885 

2100 

• L'Oraai 

Fr 2240 

“ 175 

1 2 

4181 

2195 

Motta 

L3110 

80 


4410 

3695 

f aatlA 

Fr S 3690 

r70 

2.2 

5?* 


Pfirar 

$40* 

-4* 

1 7 

119 

Proctor Gambia 


+ * 

1.9 

70 

37 

RankaHovia 

38*p 

-B 

9 7 

369 

256 

Rackitt & Colman 

256p 

-40 

3.9 

3950 

2830 

Sandoz 

Fr S 2860 

+ 20 

2.4 

68 

37* 

Spiilara 


-7 

94 

IBB 

122 

Tata & Lyla 

122p 

-20 

10.1 

109 

55 

Unigata 

BSp 

-6 

6.1 

395 

290 

Unllavar 

2eop* 

-31 

4 1 

161 B 

115 3 

Unllavar NV 

FI 1153 

- 3.2 

67 

103 

55 

United Biacuits 

65p 

5 

b 1 



Gold mlllM—fllUMM* 



4/fl 

265 

Anglo-Amarican 

27Bp 

14 

42 

70 

101 

Anglo Am Gold 

£171 

• 1* 

3 3 

275 

131 

Charter Cona 

136p* 

9 

69 

440 

171 

Cona Gold Fieida 

I74p 

• 11 

4 5 

16i 

10* 

General Mining 

fl3 

F* 

5 6 

25 J 

1b* 

J'burg Conn 

fiB* 

- 1 

4 4 

1075 

636 

Rand Selei'tion 

660p* 

- 15 

4 9 

400 

202 

Union Corp 

216p 

-14 

48 



Inauranoa 




80| 

59* 

Aetna Life & Cas 

$72 

-H 

2.8 

548 

412 

Allianz Voraich 

DM 463 

+ 3 

1.6 

154 

70 

CT Bowriny 

70p* 

- 12 

43 

230 

147 

Comm Union 

147p 

13 

59 

210 

lie 

Eagle Stai 

116p^ 

5 

6 1 

342 

222 

Equity 6i Law 

222p 

- 16 

30 

206 

139 

Gan Accident 

139p 

- 10 

49 

B6950 

63600 

Generali 

L63600 

-3600 

08 

268 

166 

Gdn Royel Exch 

167p* 

-14 

5 7 

217 

142 

Lepel 6 General 

142p* 

-5 

3 9 

75 h 

63 9 

Nat Nedriandn 

FI 64* 

-0 1 

4 1 

404 

222 

Paarl 

222p 

-20 

5.4 

2 70 

192 

Phoenix 

192p 

10 

52 

199 

129 

Prudential 

129p* 

16 

4B 

406 

258 

Royal 

258p 

20 

6 1 

6050 

6300 

Noyale Beige Vie AccFr B 5990 

■1280 

4.2 

314 

730 

Sedgwick Forbes 

230p 

25 

4 3 

556 

375 

Sun Alliance 

37 bp* 

17 

52 

566 

365 

Talaho Mar 6 F 

Y410 

130 

1.3 

966 

434 

Tokio Marine 

Y464 

f20 

1 2 

8375 

6700 

?urlch \m 

Fr S 6800 

+ 75 

2 9 



Invoatmant tniete 


-12* 

4.3 

245 

158 

Alliance Trust 

158p 

62* 

34 

Atlea Eiectrrc 

34ti 

-4 

4 1 

144 

98 

BET Deferred 

98p 

-6 

62 

95 

58* 

Britiah Aaaeii 

68*p* 

-7* 

3.0 

158 

106 

Cable Truat 

105p 

7 

43 

168 

128 

Foreign & Col 

128p 

-12 

2.3 

104 

65 

Globe Invaatmrinta 

66p 

-10 

4 7 

48 

33 

Induatnal & Gen 

33p 

4* 

4 5 

63 

40 

Merceniile Inv 

40p 

- 6 

b6 

273 

1971 

Rol>eco 

FI 197* 


62 

182 

136 

Rolinco 

FI 135 

-2.2 

1 6 

118* 

73 

Witan Investment 

73p 

6 

2 8 



-mpmGaIa 

iVII«^P9a 




38 

23* 

Alcan 

$C35{ 

i 


80J 

49 

Alcoa 

$67* 

13* 

2 9 

2560 

1850 

Alusuiase 

FrS 1990 

t70 

30 

47* 

28* 

26* 

17* 

Amer Met Climax 
Anaconoe 



3.4 

2.2 

168 

69 

CAST 

69p* 

-7 

7.2 

412 

246 

De Beera Dofd 

256p 

-20 

43 

134 

70 

Delta Matal 

70p» 

-12* 

7 5 

84* 

62 

Falconbridge 

$C62* 

-N 

33 

37* 

27* 

Intar Nickel 

$30* 

-2* 

442 

305 

Johnaon Matthey 

306p 

40 

4.3 

37* 

23* 

Kennecott 

$35* 

i 

6.6 

132 

54 

Lonrho 

7Bp 

11 

7.7 

3.30 

1.99 

MIM Holdings 

$A2.01 

0.02 

i!7 

321 

194 

Metellgeaallechsft 

DM 241 

H6 

165 

123 

Pachkiev 

Fr123 

-7 

93 

64 

48.2 

Panarroye 

Fr 61.4 

+ 1.1 

4.9 

272 

122 

Potgietararuat Plat 

122p 

-16 

9.1 

22* 

12 

Reynolda Metals 

$16 


2 5 

270 

189 

RTZ 

t69p* 

- 13 

3.3 

470 

220 

Roan Cona 

320p 


19.5 

645 

300 

Selection Trust 

Slop* 

20 

5B 

1646 

1370 

Union Miniere 

FrB 1370 

-60 

57 

3 72 

1 25 

Weetem Mining 

$A1.28 

-0.07 


252 

175 

Zemengto 

190p 

-10 

12.6 




• 



87 

44 

Aeeoc Engineering 

44p 

-91 

9.7 

37* 

17* 

' BLMt 

17ip 

-3* 

11.4 

361 

66 

BMW 

DM 186* 
$13* 

+ 13* 

4.0 

m 

13* 

Boeing 


2,9 

77 

63* 

Ceterplller Trect 

$64l 

-3* 

2.3 

42| 


CItrwier 

$1H 

*2* 

9.1 


1973 

High Low 

Grdbipry Price Change 

Macke 6/12/73 on week 

Yield 
Dec 5 

102.9 

82 9 

Citroen 

Fr52 9 

96 

7 0 

412 

268 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 284 

- 1 

34 

114 

57 

Dunlop 

57p 

-9 

88 

3260 

1725* 

Fiat 

L1726* 

-144* 


27 

14} 

Ftreaione Tire 

$14} 

-1 

70 

801 

40* 

Ford 

$40* 

-31 

8 3 

27| 

16 

Generel Dynamica 

$20} 

-bl 


83 

46} 

General Motorb 

$46} 

-3} 

99 

31* 

14} 

Goodyear 

$1^ 

1 } 

69 

1060 

500 

Honda 

Y5(X> 

-31 

1 8 

405 

226 

Komatau 

Y240 

+ 14 

2 9 

117 

41 

Lax Satvica 

41p 

19 

80 

B* 

3* 

Lockheed 

$3| 

M 


239 

98* 

Lucas 

lOBp* 

30 

66 

24* 

17* 

Maaaay Ferguson 

$ClBi 

-2* 


39* 

14 

McDnnnoll Douglas 

$14 

2 

2.9 

2365 

1165 

Mirhalin 'B‘ 

Fr 1165 

174 

1 9 

620 

338 

Nissan Motor 

Y31B 

-25 

2.5 

SB9 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr 300 

-49 

3 a 

1780 

909 

PtrsHi-Spa 

L 1060 

-90 


32| 

26* 

Rockwell IntT 

$25* 

-* 

7 1 

213 

141 

Smiths Induat 

140p 

-22 

49 

299 

167 

Steyr - Daimler- Puch 

%176 

+ 19 

67 

900 

445 

Toyota Motor 

Y465 

25 

1 8 

45* 

22* 

United Aircraft 

$22* 

3* 

80 

296 

199 

Volvo 

Kr 203 

7 

2 0 

64* 

41* 

Westland 

42*p 

-1 

7 1 

103 

42 

Wilmot-Breadan 

42p 

-9 

8 7 



MuM'prodiwt. ndaoelicnooua 



341.6 

240 

Air Liquids 

Fr 240 

- 129 

69 

219 

113 

Bookers 

113p 

15 

60 

224 

151 

bowater 

154p 

' 16 

40 

217 

162 

British Match 

152p 

-12 

6.6 

82 

41* 

British Oxygen 

41*p 

8 

7 6 

116 

81 

British Ropes 

Sip 

9 

6 8 

74} 

60 

Cope Allman 

eip 

3 

5 7 

295 

208 

Oalgety 

206p 

-19 

5 Z 

275 

198 

De La Rue 

198p 

22 

6.0 

41* 

23* 

Laton 

$23* 

-1< 

7 7 

271 

15* 

Engelhard Mtnerala 

$16 


2 7 

35* 

22 

Gulf & Western 

$24 

+4 

4.0 

187 

126* 

HallihuTon 

$169* 

-4* 

0 7 

415 

26b 

Hays Wharf 

320p 

35 

2 2 

1091* 

790 

Hudson's Bay 

900p 

- 66 

2 5 

59* 

26* 

ITT 

$20* 

-3} 

5 3 

489 

391 

Inchcape 

400p 

-27 

2 d 

1030 

550 

CItoh 

YBBS 

+ 33 

09 

12* 

7* 

Ling-Temco-Vought 

$91 

* 


13* 

7 

Luton Induitries 

$ 7 } 

1 

2 9 

90* 

76 

Minnesota Mining 

$76 

4* 

1 4 

729 

367 

Mitsubishi Shu|i 

y461 

+ 46 

1 4 

720 

375 

Mitsui 

Y467 

+ 42 

1.6 

246 

166 

S Pearson & Son 

lesp^* 

-18 

3.9 

34* 

17* 

TRW 

$17* 

-2* 

59 

30* 

19f 

Tennaco 

$201 

-1* 

6.6 

34* 

16* 

Textron 

$20] 

+ * 

49 

127 

78 

Thomas Tilling 

78p* 

-10 

4.7 

228 

139 

Turner & Newell 

139p 

■ 19 

7 7 
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315 

208 

Canon 

Y2B4 

+ 2 

2.4 

149* 

109* 

Eastman Kodak 

$106* 

10* 

i.e 

495 

250 

Fuji Photo 

Y280 

-10 

2 7 

1770 

1338 

Gevaerl Photo Prod 

FrB 1338 

-18 

5.2 

170 

136* 

Gestetner "A 

137p 

- 16 

2.2 

438 

300 

Nippon Optical 

Y304 

-1 1 

2 5 

2198 

1400 

Olivstti 

L 1400 

-99 

4 8 

266 

163 

Ozaiid 

183p* 

-22 

3 7 

142* 

72* 

Polaroid 

$72* 

-8* 

04 

666 

345 

Rank *A 

346p 

46 

2.0 

168* 

122* 

Xerox 

$122* 

10 

0 7 
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627 

391 

Aquitaine 

Fr 466 

36 

36 

600 

465 

BP 

S22p 

-36 

4.0 

606 

363 

Burmah Oil 

372p 

-34 

4 8 

253 

188 

Cie Patroles 

Fr 188 

14 

60 

103 

86* 

Exxon 

$68* 

-2* 

SO 

1064 

70* 

Gelaanberg AG 

DM 86* 

-1* 


28* 

20* 

Gulf Oil 

$20* 

-2 

ib 


46* 

Mobil Oil 

$46* 

-1* 

60 

8260 

6640 

Patrofins 

FrB 6800 

-590 

1 7 

68* 

41* 

Phillips Patrolaum 

$62} 

-li 

2 1 

1 127.6 

63 6 

Royal Dutch 

FI 65 

-1 

8.3 

1 136* 

87* 

Schlumberger 

$129* 

-1* 

05 

i 363 

207 

Shall Transport 

207p 

17 

7 3 

89 

66* 

Standard Oil (Calif) 

$65* 

-3* 

54 

96* 

76} 

Standard Oil (Indiana 1994 * 

+ 4* 

28 

162* 

66 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 

$146* 

Hi* 

1 9 

42* 

26* 

Texaco 

$25* 

* 

68 

1 294 

188 

Ultramar 

IBBp 

- 30 
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160 

106 

Borregaard 

Kr127* 

h2* 

3 1 

117 

71 

Bunil Pulp 

71p 

-7 

7 4 

41 

23* 

Crown ZeHeibach 

$33* 

-1 

4 7 

162 

85 

DRQ 

85p 

-16 

86 

39| 

26* 

MacMillan Bloadel 

$C31* 

-2 


16* 

7* 

McCraw Hill 

$7* 


(i 3 

270 

120 

News International 

130p 

-22 

82 

210 

138 

Pearson Longman 

l3Bp 

-15 

42 

336 

238 

Read Int 

238p 

-20 

65 

242 

148 

Thomaun Org 

217p 

-10 

2 9 
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238 

170 

ConaolidsiedTee 

1B5p 

10 

05 

445 

303 

Guthrie 

303p 

-24 

6.1 

129 

82 

HtoMaadcB Low 

$ap 

.4 

4.3 


1973 „ 

High Low 

li 

Price Change 

6/12i'73 onwmk 

Yield 
Dec 5 

98 

68 

Jokai 

74p 

+ 2 

11 7 

134 

87 

Longboume 

87p 

-2 

4.7 

67 

44 

Plantation HIdgs 

53p* 

2 

40 

144 

Rn 

Pro(M»rty 

uapital At ruunliea 

96p 

-26 

33 

770 

390 

Hammeraons A 

490p 

-125 

1.3 

2 73 

157 

Land Secutities 

210p* 

■ 16 

I 4 

133 

78 

LMS 

78p 

-ns 

32 

263* 

164 

ME PC 

164p* 

-22 

3.6 

233 

136 

St Martina 

1400 

35 

2.3 

740* 

403 

SG ImmribilairH 

L 516 

■ 20 

0.3 

17b 

105 

Star (Gi Biitaini 

HOP* 

31* 

29 

216 

120 

Stock Convaiaion 

i3ap 

29 

1.4 

152 

79 

Trafalgar Houaa 

vgp 

16* 

4.0 

310 

209 

ttoree 

Boota 

214p* 

-20 

2.7 

312 

244 

Bni Home 

244P 

11 

3,7 

224 

142 

Burton Croup 

U2p 

14 

42 

158 

100 

Debenhama 

lOOp 

- 7 

50 

184 9 

126 

Galenex Latavetm 

Fi 126 

10 


605 

341 

Galerias Precdiw 

%655 

5 

1.8 

217 

148 

Grattan Ware 

143p 

15 

4.4 

18* 

295 

B* 

204 

Great Atlantir 

GUS A' 

$8* 

2oen 

i 

11 

4.0 

158 

100 

Huuae of Fraaer 

lOOp* 

-16 

48 

3790 

200b 

Innovation 

FrB 2610 

+ 10 


129 3 

81 

KBB 

FI 83* 

- 1* 

60 

468 

310 

Keratadi 

DM 300 

- 11 

3.2 

316 

165 

Kauftiof 

DM 192 


5.2 

662 

396 

La Redoute 

Fr 396 

9 

36 

380 

29* 

231 

18 

La Rinascenia 
Msrcor 

L280 

$20* 

10* 

1* 

46 

289 

221 

Marks 6 Spencer 

221p 

- 16 

37 

980 

496 

Mlisuhoshi 

Y49e 

^ f 

26 

260 

180 

Mothercere 

223p 

-12 

2,2' 

3 30 
164 

261 

99 

Myar Emporium 
Nockermarin 

$A2 67 

DM 99 

0 06 

4 

40 

256 

114 

Nouvelles Gels 

fr 140 

12 2 


100 

65* 

JC Penney 

$66* 

-1* 

'1 7 

160 

230 

no 1 

140 

Printemps 

Provid Clothing 

Fr no 1 
IbOp 

- 7,9 

4 

36 

78* 

49 

Sears HIdgs. 

49p 

- 4 

6 1 

121| 

81* 

Sears Roebuck 

$81* 

-1* 

22 

673 

448 

WH Smith A' 

44Bp 

1? 

23 

72* 

50 

Tesco Stores 

5lp 

-H 

3 1 

143 

100 

UOS Group 

lOOp 

■ft* 

64 

31* 

18* 

Woolworth 

$18* 

2 

66 

38* 

22 

Teatllea 

Burlington 

$22 

' 1 * 

64 

134 

96 

Carpets InterrtstionsI g6p 

10 

7 6 

45* 

22* 

Carrington Vlyella 

22*p 

-3* 

5.8 

74* 

49* 

Coats Patons 

49*p* 

-6 

7,4 

186* 

111 

Courtaukte 

nip* 

- 16 

66 

124 

73 

Oollfua-Mieg 

Ft 73 

- 10 

6.2 

2796 

1100 

SniB Viscoaa 

LZ110 

-160 

... 

35* 

23* 

Stevens JP 

$23* 

1* 

84 

325 

224 

Teijin 

Y343 

+ 2 

1 6 

54 

30* 

Too tel 

37*P 

-3* 

7.1 

277 

184 

Toray Ind 

Y 190 

+ 6 

32 

303 

228 

Teheceo 

Bnt Amer Tobacco 

228p 

20 

5.7 

ilB 

148 

Gallaher 

I48p 

9 

7.4 

105* 

734 

Imperial Tobecc-o 

n*p 

-4 

6.0 

55* 

41* 

RJ Reynolds 

$38* 

4* 

7,0 

67* 

46 

Rothmans Inf't 

48p 

- 1 

4.7 

24 

B* 

Trenepertetiew 

American Airlines 

$9* 

1* 


282 

212 

Bnt ft Comm 

222p* 

- 10 

40 

19* 

14 

Canadian Pacific 

$C14 

11 

7.2 

227 

108 

Furness Withy 

nop 

-12 

23* 

13| 

Greyhound 

$14* 

- 1 

7.0 

2800 

1080 

Japan Air Lines 

y 1990 

-40 

20 

1168 

60 

KLM 

FI 64 2 

+ 1.4 


72 

48 

Lufthansa 

OM 48) 

H \ 

4!9 

193 

108 

Ocean Transport 

108p* 

13 

7.3 

10* 

4* 

Pan Anencan 

t4J 

-* 

4^9 

182 

120 

P ft 0 Defd 

122p 

-7 

710 

536 

Swissair (Bearer) 

f r S 638 

43 

5.6 

41* 

13* 

TWA 

$13| 



34 

15| 

UAL 

$10* 

ft* 


64* 

46* 

UtHMM 

AT ft T 

$48* 


6.0 

1440 

700 

Chubu 

Y 780 

+ 60 

6.6 

26 

19* 

Cons Edison 

$19* 

-1 

9.3 

2990 

2215 

EBES 

FrB 2216 

- 60 

6.9 

2380 

1720 

Intercom 

FrB 1730 

-30 

7.0 

1480 

765 

Kansai Electric 

Y790 

+ 26 

6.3 

160 7 

120 

BWE 

DM 143* 

+ 2 

6.6 

1620 

675 

Tokyo Electric 

Y700 

425 

7,1 

262 

140 

Tokyo Css 

Y 167 

+ 8 

30 
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Treaaury 8% 1975 

£94 

-H 

12.700 

9a| 

94} 

Treasury 10*% 1976 £94* 


12.660 

75* 

67 

Treasury 3% 1979 

£67 

i 

11 02$ 

100$ 

66* 

Trossuiv9% 1980 

£86* 

"} 

12.760 

67* 

71} 

Trees 7|% 1985/8 

C7l} 

- 1 * 

12 470(/) 



Treasury 9*% 1999 £80* 
TrpaB7*% 2012/6 £64} 

:H 

12.656 

12.680(6 

,16} 

28 

War Loan 3*% 

£28 


12.626(6 

26* 

19* 

CpnM»la2*% 

£19** 

-1 

12.630(6 
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THE ECOriOKffiST DECEMBER 1973 



This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

November 30,1973 

$ 20 , 000,000 

Trinidad-Tesoro Petroleum Company 
Limited 

(a Trinidad and Tobago corporation owned by the Government 
of Trinidad and Tobago and Tesoro Petroleum Corporation) 

Eight Year Eurodollar Loan 


This financing was arranged by 

E. F. Hutton & Company Inc. Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 

«f New York 

and has been provided by 


Bank of America 

NT & B.A 

Barclays Bank International 

Limited 

First National City Bank 

The Royal Bank of Canada 
Trust Corporation Limited 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 
Continental Bank 

Contlnrntnl lllinoib Natioiul Bank 
and Tnitl CuinpHiiy nf Chicago 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 

ol New York 

Security Pacific National Bank 


‘Why I raised £7,000 
for the Royal Hospital’ 

by Mrs. K. Main. 

“I think the sinj’lc most tniporliini ihinj’ was 
kn(i\vinj.t it wjs a liDinc lor incumhlcs, V\ lu*n tiuilc 
a >ounp. tin I '•aiil to niL’ “I was horn incuiahk* What 
would \ (HI call iT’ 

“ I hcrcaic plcntv ol chanties ahoui, bin once I was 
in the Koval Hospital, I icahscd I ilidn'l want to l(»ok 
anvwhere else ^ou see, I was hoin with u slight spine 
delect m\soll It could so easilv ha\c been totally dis¬ 
abling But insicail. I havesomaitv hlcssingstocounl 

I lia\c'M>H‘oradoptcd a lew palientsand they are 
my ‘spcv.ials‘ And when one ot iliem phones me at 
homeand IiiuImI dillicull to speak, I realise the pri\ ilegc 
olspect^h 

Mrs kcluiah Ham hasraiscd i'/.IKKIeach vcaijor 
the past I luce vc.irs, hji the K II II I . hy a great deal ol 
haid woik Man\ oi t>ur patients are graietui to liei lor 
their home, and their home eonilorts ll vou would like 
to know morcat)i)ii! tlic work ol llic Ko^al llospitaland 
1 h'me foi Incurables, please v\ i ite to Mrs k I lam at the 
addtess below Our ’OU meurabb handicapped patients 
aieasgrulelul lor L'7asloi .L7dHH) And they will thank 
you for the lesl ol then lives. 

Mil* Royal llospihit anti Home loi Incurables 

West Hilt, I'ulney, I oiithtn S\\|s 3SV\. 


Brief Books order form 

This bnckyrouiid senes ot 'JB page briefs, illustrated with maps, charts 
und ptiotoqraphs, looks at some niirenl world problems and isolates 
the real issues 

Rates (including postage) 

Brief Books, inland and surfaLe mail 2bp. airmail 4&p (US$1.25) 
Economist reprints. inlantJ and surface mail 30p, airmail 4bp 
(US$1.25). Binder: surface mail 11.10 (US$3.00) 


Please send me the following 

2. Europe 

3. Devaluation 

4. Communications 

5. Race Relations 

8. Gold 

9. Road Safety 

11. Technological 

Forecasting 

12. Life Assurance 

13. Taxation 

14. Communism 

16. Student Revolt 

17. Common Market 

18. Prisons 

19. Education 


Brief Books: 

- 20. Ideologies 

21. Management 

22. Election '70 

- 23. Defence 

- 24. Revolution in Latin 

America 
25. Cuba 

- 26. Oil 

27. Stagflation—Britain's 
way out 

- 28. Industrial Relations 

— 29. Counter terrorism 

30. Urban traffic 

-31. Britain from figures 

32. Value-added tax 


Please send me the following Economist raprinu: 

Tha half-forgotten army - The next 40 years 

Britain into Europe The phony oil crisis 

Please also send-- Brief Book Binders (a) £ 1.10 each 


name 


address 


I enclose cheque/post at order for 


I hr 

1 < ononiisi 


The Economist ^ 

Publications Depertnient 

25 St. JanrHra's Street, London SW1A 1HG 





Find out what's really 
going on in the world 




Subscription order form 

Please enter a subscription for 1 year (52 issues) 

UK f15.50 □ 

Europe (all subscriptions are sent by airmail) Cl 7.00 □ 

Rest of world airspeeded £21.00 □ 

surface mail (maytake between 3‘8 weeks) £15.50 □ 

Please send me the Quarterly Index £2.80 extra 


% 

% 


Ensure that you are well informed on the centra! issues in business and 
politics - brief yourself with The Economist It is hard to read up a country or 
an unfamiliar field at the last minute. This is where regular reading of The 
Economist pays off. You will be surprised how much you learn about what is 
important today and what may happen tomorrow. 


V 

% 


i 

£ 


PLEASE COMPLETE IN BLOCK LETTERS 


I enclose payment of payable to The Economist 

Newspaper Limited and crossed 


Name 


Address 


Country 


Studcrsts i iiuhscrijption 

SAVK'JG i b ■ ''*! lif'. flw: ''iiM ( i ;ri 'iV p^n'r> 

Please send this orderto 

The Economist Newspaper Limited, Subscription Department, 

54 St. James's Street, London SW1A1JT , England 

4YXWVTSRP 

aBffistBfBd Office 25 St. James's Street Londort SW1 A 1HG HegistBredin L ondon Numbei 236383 


% 

\ 



Reader 

service 


■ The Economist Publications 

’ Foreign Report is a weekly analysis of trends and inside background information, 
often confideniMl. about world events It deliberately focuses on situations inadequately 
‘ reported in the ordinary newspapers. 

Brief Books A senes of 28-page briefs, illustrated with maps, c harts and photographs, 
which l(,»()k ai world problems and isolate thr? real issues 

The Economist Diaries The? Economist Desk Diary has been designed as a permanent 
record Its worth lies not in its appearance alone. It is the incomparable desk top work of 
ref(‘rein c* 

Orijis own or with the Desk Diary, tho Pocket Diary or the new Pocket Diary/Wallet is a 
justifiable exlravaganc e for those who care about quality. Order one for yourself and give 
others as pieseots Let us acid your initials - or name -- m gold. 

The Economist European Directory and Address Book Tho book you've always 
needed. H<indsomo, distinguished, and a source of essential information on business, 
government, travel, entertainment etc Plus a personal Address Book, which like the 
Direi lor.y .slides out of the cover to become a liyfitweight book for travellers. 


Economist Intelligence Unit Publications 

In an increasingly complex economic environment effective decisions presuppose effective 
information EfU pubtications set out to meet this requirement. Independent analysis, 
interpretation and comment are published by the ElU in a range of regular reviews covering 
most of tho business spectrum 

Name _ Occupation _ 

Address 


Country 

A favour for a friend 

If a friend or colleague would welcome an introduction to The Economist, we will send him 

Of her 2 free ctipies. _ 

My Name is Occupation 

.,, Friend's Nami* 

Address 

__ __ . 

Country 

/i ■■ ' .. . .— ■ . . , ■ ■■! I ■■■■ ■ — 

' ^ Please send this form to 

The Economist Newspaper Limited, P£tR Department, 

25 St. James's Street. London SW1A1HG. England 4YXWVTSRP 

... 
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Gold is a grcatasset toany speculator. 
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Freedom is yours, in a Fiat Estate. _. ^ 
124, 128or127 3~door. 

The big choice, for the outdoor breed. 
No cluttered lines, just clean styling, 
big luggage and passenger capacity and 
great, great performance. 

Head for the hills ... and enjoy life 
To the full. 

With Fiat you're with friends. 


^ -VV': 






OBB3000R 


Fiat 124 Estate .' ^ .'’rY' i! ‘'/t rng/no 

nH>unwd Wtlh fr.int w ht't'li^rjvr } 
n in f'unt wtif-'d0 ^'l trtlOd.yt^i ^4 n 

I /j.i/c/t's, numbe' .^ejt htdt:; /c/Ae.y, 

I ijpy of Ku^ni ic/et \ 

,'Odn ^ , iff \ (iijf nt\}n":l itojipr L offtdi I 

/ t"’- brS dS'\' 


Fiat - a car for all raamona 

'aipf) F'ethnirnjfrnni.^ediy Mj\ 4^h u ft lnqgaqe f\if}ocftY P\atMBE%tBt 9 f / .149 96 1116cc engine 
90mf)f)p/i‘y M<-i\ 44 (u ft rjnOiiqe Fiati273-Door/ra/n/',977 11 909cc enqma transverselymounteJ 

dph pin\ M.iy 3b cn tr lugihiqe spHi o RcLonmivnJeuretailprires indudo Car Tdx nndV A T but exclude delivery 
test drive at\our t hit Dealer With f u/t you get the barking nffiritd/n s most — 

tea lA ilh the \i rupulous auenf'('f> to the ^e/v/ce they can give you. her the 
run [Fngfaml) I united, (Treat i^est Rooa Riontford Middlesex. I W3 9DJ , 
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Books 


1 


Blue genes 

THE INEQUALITY OF MAN 

By H. J. Eysenck. 

Maurice Temple Smith. 288pages. £3. 

EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENCES 

By Arthur R. Jensen. 

Methuen. 462pages. £5.7S. 

IQ IN THE MERITOCRACY 

By R. J. Hermstein. 

^Hen Lane. 193 pages. £2.50. 

Whatever brickbats are hurled—scnne- 
times rather too literally—at Professors 
Eysenck and Jensen, no one has ever 
presumed to diarge them with idle¬ 
ness. Professor Eysenck's “Race, 
InteDigence and Education'’ appeared in 
1971, his “Psychology is about People'’ 
in 1972. Professor Jensen’s “Genetics 
and Edttcaticm” came out in the same 
vear, his “Educability and Group 
Differences” a matter of months ago. 
This prolific pair now each has a new 
book out, appositely enough in the 
week in which Professor Meade chose 
to devote his Keynes lecture to the 
British Academy to the Jensenist 
subject of the inheritance of inequalities. 

Any bibliography on the subject is 
^uil of references to Professor Jensen’s 
specialist articles: “Educational. Dif 
Terences” is a new collection of these, 
on the lines of “Genetics and Educa 
tion”. Apart from the preface, a marvel¬ 
lously cogent piece of grumbling about 
the unwarranted disfavour that the 
extreme hereditanans and environ- 
mentalists-on-the-rebound have managed 
between them to heap upon the genetic 
theory of intelligence, the best reading 
IS provided by some 40 pages entitled: 
“Can we and should we measure study 
race differences?”. 

That, after all, is where Professor 
Jensen got himself into political hot 
water, by arguing both that we can and 
that we shoidd. Professor Herrnstein of 
Harvard, while believing that the 
evidence on differences b^ween white 
and negro North Americans, which 
under Jensen’s microscope disiday an 
average gap of about 15 IQ points, 
is not condusive, is absdutely Jensenist 
in inheritance. He upholds the contention 
that 80 per cent of the variance in 
human iittdiigenoe is genetically detN’- 
mined. 

What if it is? Professors Eysenck and 


Jensen are of course unpopular because 
they are busy con,«tructing the coffin of 
the egalitarian dream. More than that, 
they can be accused of fostering radal 
tension. Can any “breeding group” 
accept the theory that it is 15 points 
less intelligent than another group in the 
same country, not just because the 
environment in which it was brought 
up was less favourable to the flowering 
of intelligence than that in which the 
other group was reared, but just 
because it is made that way? The 
American Office of Education stated 
in 1966 that: “It is a demonstrable 
fact that the talent pool in any one 
ethnic group is substantially the same 
as that in any other ethnic group”. 
Probadlity theory leaves this ^itical 
polemic undamaged by Jensenism, for 
an average difference in intelligence 
between races leaves each equally 
capable of produdng genius. 

Most people are htqrpier, however, 
believing that hard-working environ¬ 
mentalists can, by creating genuine 
equality of opportunity, create something 
like equality of achievement between 
races, or classes, or whatever classifi 
cations sodety uses to mark itself off 
into underdogs and top dogs. “Equalising 
quotas” in American location, for 
example, are then just a way of helping 
the good work along. Professors Herm 
stein, Jensen and Eysenck all complain 
that they merely create an admixture of 
injustice and incflidency. 

Professor Jensen could, and does, 
answer his own question b^ retreating 
behind the spirit of sdentific inquiry. 
Groups, races and dasscs exist, he 
argues, so that while comparisons may 
be odious they are unavoidable and all 
that matters is that they should be 
accurate. Complaints that intelligence 
tests are culturally unfair are germane 
to this argument, but not that they are 
odious or socially divisive. But all three 
writers come out of the trenches and 
into the attack. Professor Eysenck 
argues, for examine, that the long rdgn 
of the environmentalists has impeded the 
search for genetic causes of disease and 
of criminal behaviour. His anger some¬ 
times leads him into naivety. It is not, 
for example, only the environmentalist 
grip on sodal n^cy that has prevented 
Uie widespread use of drugs in prisons 
and borstals. And though he is right 
to pmnt to the dismal results gain^ 



Eysenck answers back 


from the Headstart programme in 
America, and to the irritating fact that 
while learning machines can do wonders 
for deprived children, they can do even 
more for advantaged children, he is too 
sweeping in this attack. Early results 
from Britain’s more modest priority 
area policy, for instance, look quite good. 

All three make valuable pleas for 
diversity —a strange plea, it might seem, 
from those who group humanity accord 
ing to their scores on one scale. But 
Professor Eysenck, quoting Professor 
Jensen, makes great play with the divi 
sion of intelligence into two not very 
closely correlated kinds, into what 
used to be called analytic and asso 
dative intelligence. Analytic intelligence 
is, or is meant to be, measured by IQ 
tests and shows class and race imbalance 
that may not all be the result of 
“culture bias” or middle class coaching; 
assodative intelligence seems to show 
an imbalance the other way. Analytic 
intelligence is also more closely corre 
lated to scholastic achievement: but 
which is cause and which effect? 

After school, the correlation declines. 
The subject of the IQ tests is then pitch- 
forked into Professor Meade's brilliantly 
surveyed real world of social contacts, 
property and luck. Professor Meade 
argues that inequalities of society are 
ironed out by marriages between partners 
with different “endowments” and thm 
recreated by luck. Luck looms large in 
Professor Meade’s life model but he tries 
to resist the concluskm that direct re¬ 
distribution of wealth must always be 
frirer than sodal and educational re¬ 
form. Professor Meade adds that he 
“tried in his time to be an economist; 
but commonsense would keep breaking 
in”. 
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Never a nobody 

GAMBETTA AND THE MAKING OF 
THE THIRD REPUBLIC 

By J. P. T. Bury. 

Longman. 499 pages. £8.50t 

Among the many politicians of modern 
French history. Gambetta is outstanding 
in terms of energy and personality. As 
a young man he rapidly became famous 
as one of the most courageous opponents 
of Napoleon III. At the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war he was the leader 
of resistance to the enemy. But once 
p<^ce had been made he found himself 
discredited as a man of excess and he 
thought it wiser to go abroad and not 
to get mixed up in the Commune. The 
wily Thiers always found it an advantage 
to be opposed by Gambetta as it help^ 
to consolidate his own position. It was 
not until the crisis associated with 
MacMahon in 1877. when the President 
appeared to be asserting himself against 
the Chamber, that Gambetta was able 
to demonstrate his political strength, 
and it was not until the elections of 1881 
that his Republican Union emerged as 
the strongest political group. Yet when 
he formed his government it was dis¬ 
appointingly ineffective; it only last^ 
for three months; and Gambetta himself 
died, still young, only a short while 
afterwards. As Ludovic Halcvy once 
said, there never was a time when 
Gambetta was a nobody. But it could 
also be said that it was only for very 
short periods indeed that he enjoyed 
any real, direct power. 

Mr Bury has already written the 
story of Gambetta during the war. He 
has now produced an account of 
Gambetta and French politics during 
the years 1871 to 1877, and he intends 
to conclude with a third volume which 
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will complete his study of Gambetta’s 
career and which will also contain some 
judgment of his achievements. The 
careful scholarship of this partial 
book, devoted as it is to the vital years 
of the Third Republic, demonstrates 
the impt)rtancc of Mr Bury’s under¬ 
taking, and although there are times 
when the detail and length suggest that 
It must be a work for specialists, never¬ 
theless Mr Bury is most interesting on 
Gambetta's private life, and his knack 
foi the neat quotation and pointed anec 
dote make this book most readable and 
enjoyable. 

It has sometimes been said that 
Gambetta's importance and reputation 
have been exaggerated, since most 
writers have been attracted to the flam¬ 
boyance and force of Gambetta's 
personality, and have unjustly ignored 
the duller politicians who were primarily 
responsible for establishing the Third 
Republic as a lasting form of govern¬ 
ment. Here we have an analysis of 
Gambetta's position and influence, a 
discussion of his power and the nature 
of the conditions within which he had to 
work. It has never been done before 
and it is a masterly handling of a com¬ 
plicated story. 

Happy wanderer 

ISLAND TRAILS 

By Theodore Stephanides. 

Macdonald. 266pages. £2.95. 

Dr Theodore Stephanides is no stranger 
to readers of Gerald and Lawrence 
Durrell. In particular he remains in the 
memory as the man who shambled 
into the ten-year-old life of Gerald 
Durrell—an encounter recorded in 
“My Family and Other Animals"— 
and with his knowledge and tales did so 
much to set the young fellow on the 
path to becoming a naturalist. 

Although Theodore Stephanides has 
published various books of poems, 
scientific works on biology and a record 
of his second world war experiences in 
Crete, this book is his first attempt to 
put into print the sort of things that so 
entranced his young friends in Corfu 
some 40 years ago. It is easy to under¬ 
stand what a fascinating figure he was 
then and although his wanderings around 
Corfu and a long sail in a fishing vessel 
around the Ionian and Aegean islands 
which he recounts took place in the 
1930s his recollections of what he saw 
and heard are as vivid as if they were 
experienced yesterday. 

Nothing is too trivial to arouse the 
doctor's interest. Mosquitoes, fireflies, 
wasps, strawberry-trees, fresh- and sea¬ 
water forms of life of all sorts and sizes. 
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legends, folklore, village poppet shows, 
fishermen, the love affairs of island 
people—the subjects he touches are 
almost as numerous as the pages of his 
book. His knowledge is prodigious, 
and his delight in the marvellous intrica¬ 
cies of nature and the strangeness of 
human behaviour is as infectious as his 
enthusiasm. Many of us will wish we 
had met Dr Stephanides at a much 
earlier age. 

Book-bound 


COMPETITION AND ITS CONTROL 
INTHE BRITISH BOOKTRADE, 
1850-1939 

By R. J. Taraporevala. 

Pitman. 255 pages. £3.50. 


A lot of harm is done to the spread of 
literature in Britain today by the belief 
that there exist a number of shops called 
stock-holding booksellers. A man can 
walk into one of these places, so the 
story goes, with a reasonable expecta¬ 
tion of being able to buy any current 
and important book he wants. Now it is 
true that there are a few such shops, 
almost ail of them in prosperous uni¬ 
versity cities, but for most people the 
local bookshop displays cookbooks, 
guides to the district, a number of 
objects made out of cheap plastic and an 
overlarge pile of the latest politician’s 
memoirs. 

The people who work in these places 
are miserably underpaid, but by a kind 
of mirror-image of the revolution of 
rising expectations most of them vio¬ 
lently oppose any change in the struc¬ 
ture of a trade that yields them such 
sorry rewards. 

Mr R. J. Taraporevala’s excellent 
book is the story of how the retail book 
tfade in Britain enforced stagnation 
on itself from the mid-nineteenth 
centu^ until the second world war. 
It resisted the creation of any new out 
lets for books and, still more, fought 
to create and uphold a system of resale 
price maintenance—the net book agree¬ 
ment. This agreement still exists. In 
1962 it came under the scrutiny of the 
Restrictive Practices Court but sur 
vived It thanks to a vigoious defence 
by the Publishers' Association (PA). 

At the time it seemed natural for the 
PA to be doing this. Indeed, many 
people believed that it was to defend 
the net book agreement that the PA 
was origmally formed in 18%. Mr 
Taraporevala explodes this myth (he 
is an outstanding demolition man on 
book trade myths altogether) and shows 
how publishers originally resisted any 
restrictions, believing tliat they would 
reduce the number of books sold to the 
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public. One prominent publisher at the 
time puUicly hoped that they would 
never descend to being a price-&xing 
ring. It was only after years of 
pressure from booksellers that they 
gave in. 

The booksellers used every com¬ 
mercial weapon at their disposal, but 
finally won by a dubious moral appeal: 
“Well die, and then you’ll be sorry”. 
In fact they were not dying, and Mr 
Taraporevala also demolishes the belief, 
almost universally held in the trade, 
that the net book agreement saved 
booksellers from extinction at a time 
when their numbers were falling alarm¬ 
ingly. He shows that, during the pre¬ 
ening thirty years of unrestrained 
competition, the number of shops 
actually increased by nearly 25 per cent. 

Both America and Australia have 
abolished resale price maintenance 
in books and no dire results have 
followed. It seems unlikely diat the 
British agreement will survive many 
more years without a further challenge 
under the law. If that happens, the 
court will be sensible not to waste its 
time listening to any witness who claims 
to be an expert if he cannot show that 
he has read and digested Mr Tarapore 
vala’s balanced, carefully researched 
and highly illuminating book. 

Delight in energy 

THE ROMANTIC REBELUON 

By Kenneth Clark. 

John Murray/Sotheby Parke-Bemet. 
366pages. £4.75. 


The breakaway in the eighteenth century 
from established traditions was not as 
immediately perceptible in Europesm 
painting and sculpture as it was in archi¬ 
tecture, but it was of greater conse¬ 
quence. Admittedly, it is largely for the 
^e of the art historian that we attempt 
to draw a dividing line between classic 
and romantic art: all the great periods 
of art are interwoven and at all times 
some artists have appealed more to the 
emotions and others to the desire for 
something static and determinate. But 
the rise of a consdoudy romantic style, 
pursuing violent, hostile effects in nature 
and the exotic in any guise and defin¬ 
ing in energy and colour, was some¬ 
thing new. It drove a deeper division 
between the two sebods of art than at 
any time before. 

It was a dramatic episode in the his¬ 
tory art and udio bkter to give that 
sense of drama than Kometh Clark? 
He traces the artisde rebdfion by 
describing the woric of thirteen artists, 
starting wifo David and Goya, ending 
with Degas and Roifin, all outstanding 
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and all but one successful, influential, 
part of the whole European movement. 
Of the exception. William Blake, Lord 
Clark asks whether we can call him a 
great artist and answers his own ques 
tion cautiously by saying judgment 
is partly a matter scale. As a religious 
artist Blake was like a great medieval 
illuminator and in his best works (Lord 
Clark emphasises that he did many bad 
ones) there is a poetic concentration that 
makes him one of the key figures in the 
Romantic movement. 

As always with Lord Clark, this book 
is a personal view, perceptive, lucid and 
grac^ul. It puts the spotlight on two 
of the themes described in his popular 
BBC television series Civilisation, which 
he called “the worship of nature” 
and “the fallacies of hope”. This new 
book is based on scripts of a more 
recent television series. Romantic versus 
Classic Art, themselves based on lec¬ 
tures given over the last 25 years. There 
are nearly 300 illustrations, 14 in colour. 

Political or economic 
planning? 

THE CONTAINMENT OF URBAN 
ENQLANO, VOLUMIESI AND II 

By Peter Hall and others. 

Alien and UnwinJPEP, 1,112 pages. 
£12.50 Volume!, £8.45 Volume II. 

What might have been can never be 
measured. So when the Political and 
Economic Planning team set out to 
find by research what Britain might 
have been like without the post-1947 
town and country planning system they 
were, in a sense, doom^ to failure. 
Their second question—^has the system 


maintained the ideals which its founders 
intended?—was easier to answer, 
though in no reassuring manner. 

In an overlong, repetitive and often 
tediously written way the book cstab 
lishes some home truths, many of 
which arc, however, matters of common 
observation and do not really require 
laborious techniques to make them 
truer still- For instance, everyone knows 
that the green belt has increased long¬ 
distance a>mmuting. Few people would 
argue with the proposition that plan 
ning control has increased site values 
and therefore helped pul up house prices 
—a problem recognised by the foun 
ders of the system “‘whose attempt to 
meet"' it by nationalising development 
values did not last long. As to the efTect 
on house prices, recent events have 
shown that the market is far more influ 
enced by the availability of finance than 
by the cost of land. It is housing poll 
cies, only partially affected by land 
rationing through planning, which, as the 
study admits, are to be blamed for the 
bad housing conditions of the urban 
poor. 

While it IS clear that the inter war 
private building boom would not have 
gone so far so fast under the post-war 
planning system, this recognition, as the 
authors admit, begs many questions. 
Neither would the planning system have 
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existed without the desire to curb the 
ill-cfTccts of that boom. Nor would the 
sociaL entrepreneurial and financial 
opportunities of the 1920s and early 
1930s necessarily have repeated them¬ 
selves in the 19S0s and 1960s. In any 
case, it was those decades which saw the 
rapid increase of owner-occupation in 
the upper working classes. 

It is easier to make informed guesses 
about physical form, which is what 
planning is mainly about. The authors 
argue convincingly that the only 
original ideal more or less successfully 
expressed in the system is that of 
containment of cities, prevention of 
sprawl and, as a result, the protection of 
the countryside from contamination. 
But in so doing the planners have also 
put physical expression into the poli¬ 
tical and social prejudices of non-city 
dwellers. They have not, however, pre¬ 
vented suburbanisation and decen¬ 
tralisation - as the very detailed analysis 
of metropolitan growth in England 
shows. They have made it harder for the 
less well'OlT person to find a modern 
home near his work (except in a new 
town) although, it is fair to add, 
probably no less hard than in countries 
like America where crude zoning restric 
tions by local communities have even 
more anti social effects. 

There is still more room for specula¬ 
tion over the effects of planning, in the 
regional and industrial sense, on econo 
mic growth. Some braking effect seems 
obvious. The authors have some 
interesting case studies to show how, 
in parts of south cast England, some 
new growth industries have been allowed 
to burgeon without much attempt to 
divert them to development areas, while 
other enterprises have fizzled out be 
cause of such attempts at industrial 
diversion. As with housebuilders, the 
give-and-take between businessmen 
and planners is revealed as complex 
and fascinating-but there is not really 
enough material here on which to base 
any general socio-economic theory of 
the effect of planning, though the 
authors occasionally attempt to do so. 

Discounted cash flow 

THE FINANCE AND ANALYSIS OF 
CAPITAL PROJECTS 

By A. J. Merrett and A. Sykes. 
Longman. 590 pages. £7.95. 

When the first edition of this book 
appeared a decade ago it was, rightly, 
regarded as a work of considerable 
importance. As the first comprehensive 
treatiqent of the subjea from a British 
SQurp it has had a considerable influence 
on miancial management theory and 


practice. During the past ten years a 
vast amount has been written and said 
about the validity of the discounted cash 
flow (DCF) methods advocated by the 
authors. The debate has been deepened 
by the emergence of British business 
schools and by the practical experience 
of those concerns that have introduced 
DCF into their financial management 
systems. A second edition is therefore 
welcome. 

This edition is divided into two parts. 
Strangely, the most logical basis for this 
division, principles and applications, is 
not strictly adhered to. However, roughly 
half of the work is devoted to the principles 
of investment finance and the appraisal 
of capital projects. The authors launch 
straight into DCF and DCF-based 
methods of appraisal, preferring to leave 
more conventional methods, such as 
rate of return and payback, to later 
chapters. As these methods are widely 
known and in line with orthodox 
accounting techniques, this arrangement 
does not make it easy for the financial 
manager unfamiliar with DCF methods 
to understand the proclaimed superiority 
of the DCF methods of appraisal. The 
authors in this edition deal with the 
analysis of risk in two chapters. They 
make a distinction between “established 
methods" and“more advanced methods", 
the implication being that they are less 
happy about the practical relevance of 
the more advanced methods. Indeed, 
they explain that such methods are 
“necessarily more experimental and 
controversial and may well remain so, 
but they all help to shed light on a key 
aspect of successful decision making”. 

The second part of the book deals 
with practical applications of project 
analysis. Most of these have been drawn 
from the authors' own extensive and 
varied experience. There is also a useful 
chapter dealing with the organisation of 
a capital budgeting department, an 
important practical subject which is 
often overlooked. 

In spite of the acclaim accorded it, 
the first edition was not especially easy 
to read. This edition is much more 
readable. The authors have plainly 
been aware of the need to minimise the 
use of mathematics, and they have 
relegated the more advanced material 
to appendices of additional chapters. 
Nevertheless, this is a complex and 
controversial subject and it will require 
quite an effort of understanding from 
any businessman reader. 

In their introduction Mr Merrett 
and Mr Sykes say that their aim is: 
“To throw open the problems of capital 
budgeting ... If as an outcome of this 
book there is a wider comprehension 
of these problems, with the incidental 


result that its errors and admissions 
are made good, we will consider the 
effort of writing it well spent”. TTic 
authors may be optimistic in assuming 
that such a lengthy and detailed work 
will be read by financial managers and 
senior decision takers. Its message is 
more likely to be hoisted aboard by 
economists and business school gradu¬ 
ates. But this book is sure to continue 
to have an influence on the quality of 
decision-making in British business, if 
only indirectly. 

Sait horse 

TYRWHITT OF THE HARWICH 
FORCE 

By A. Temple Patterson. 

Macdonald and Jane's. 347 pages. 
£3.50. 


Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, “Com.T.” to the 
service because he was commodore of 
the light forces at Harwich throughout 
the 1914-18 war, rose to be an Admiral 
of the Fleet. This was an unlikely out¬ 
come, for his father received a letter 
from the headmaster of his prep school: 
“Dear Mr Tyrwhitt, Your son Reggie is 
no good and will come to a bad end”. 

Tyrwhitt was, however, the ideal naval 
officer of those days. His striking good 
looks were used (to his disgust) for a 
patriotic postcard after his dashing 
performance in the first of the nav^ 
actions, the battle or rather melee of the 
Heligoland Bight. He was modest, 
taciturn, without personal ambition, a 
thorough gentleman in what was, as far 
as the navy was concerned, agentleman's 
war. Without the panache of his friends 
Beatty or Keyes, he spent more time at 
sea than any other senior officer, with 
the possible exception of Goodenough. 
But the devotion to duty which kept him 
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in the same job for four years without 
respite from minor raids and inter¬ 
ceptions, mining and countermining, 
does not make him an easy subject for a 
biography. 

Professor Temple Patterson does his 
best to prevent “the memory of one of 
the last heroic figures of the age when 
Britain could still be called great from 
fading into oblivion’'. The result is a 
sober account of a man who can only be 
called heroic by virtue of doing his job 
in the sense of Drake’s prayer, that “it is 
not the beginning, but the continuing 
of the same unto the end, until it be 
thoroughly finished, which yieldcth the 
true glory”. 

Tyrwhitt had no interests outside the 
service, nor (as he often admitted) the 
qualifications for the semi-diplomatic 
jobs he was given after the war was over. 
The one aspect of his career which shows 
real imagination was his appreciation of 
the future of air power at sea, so that 
from his encouragement of the first sea¬ 
plane carriers the Royal Naval Air Service 
developed. Thus the commodore of the 
little ships was largely responsible for the 
end of the big ships. 

World health 

HEALTH SERVICE PROSPECTS 

Edited by I. Douglas-Wilson and 
G. McLachlan. 

The Lancet and Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust. 357pages. £6. 


Despite its uncompromisingly old- 
fashioned dress. The L.ancet remains as 
independent, radical and reforming as 
its surgeon founder, Thomas Wakley, 
intend^ it to be. This October it was 
celebrating the ISOth anniversary of its 
first issue, and as part of its birthday 
events it published with the Nuffield 
Provincial Hospitals Trust a survey of 
eleven health services. 

Not exactly party fare one would 
think, turning the pages and looking at 
the mass of figures and facts, tables and 
percentages, that the book contains. 
How could such a book, written by 
nearly 20 different contributors, appe^ 
to any but the most assiduous health ser¬ 
vice experts, and would not even they 
get bogged down? But somehow or 
other the editors have pulled it ofF— 
probably because they appear to have 
given their contributors, all of them 
nationals of the countries included, a 
free hand and to have used their editorial 
pens sparingly. 

The book begins soberly with Gordon 
Forsyth’s careful appraisal of Britain’s 
health service. He is up to date—as in¬ 
deed are the other contributors—in his 
facts and figures; he does hot hide tiie 


health service’s deficiencies, but he 
firmly knocks on the head the more ex¬ 
treme proposals for reform, whether they 
come from the right or the left. Europe 
follows, first with a general appraisal of 
health services in the origin^ Six, then 
with detailed accounts of how they 
stand and are likely to develop in France, 
Germany and Sweden. The former 
director of Ghana’s medical services 
then highlights the outstanding problem 
of third world countries: how' to per¬ 
suade their doctors and governments 
that the first object of policy should be 
to attack communicable and environ 
mental disease, maternal and child mor¬ 
tality and malnutrition in the rural areas 
through medical management of health 
workers instead of using doctors to 
provide we.stem-style curative medicine 
for the influential elite of the cities. 

This theme appears again in the Indian 
contribution, as also is the view that 
health authorities in third world 
countries should seek the cooperation 
of traditional practitioners in trying to 
inculcate western standards of hygiene 
and environmental health. In Japan 
traditional Chinese medicine was re 
placed by western medicine 100 years 
ago, but in China itself great progress is 


said to have been achieved in the 
countryside through its “barefoot 
doctors” (specially and quickly trained 
health auxiliaries). In the United 
States contribution, Walter McNerney, 
president of the Blue Cross Association, 
comments sourly on the resistance of 
the American medical profession to any 
form of barefoot doctoring in his 
country, which. de.spitc having more 
doctors for its population than almost 
a'' other, believes that it needs still 
more. Though critical of its excesses Mr 
McNerney believes that the American 
pluralistic system of delivering health 
care has justified itself and will be built 
upon. But the Cuban contribution (irmly 
scolds America for encouraging 3,000 
Cuban doctors to “defect” in the 1960s 
by oftcring them financial inducements. 
The Russian contributor claims that the 
Soviet Union’s system is the simplest 
and most logical—but he does not 
mention mental hospitals. 

One could have wished for a Middle 
East contribution, particularly from 
Israel with its high ratio of doctors 
to population. Nevertheless, from the 
countries that are surveyed the impression 
gained is of similar problems and of 
mutual dependence. 
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Not as it seemed 

HITLER'S STRATEGY, 1S40-41: THE 
BALKAN CLUE 

By Martin van Creveld. 

Cambridge University Press. 258 
pages. r4.90. 

Public interest in the second world war 
shows no signs of faltering, and a flood 
of books to cater for that interest demon 
strates that the resilience of its histu - is 
IS at least as great as that of their readers. 
Yet relatively few of the books which 
result demand a radical revision of the 
general scheme of knowledge. This book 
is one of the few exceptions to the rule, 
a monograph of major importance that 
sheds new light on one of the least known 
areas of Hitler's policy. 

Once the picture of Hitler’s actions in 
the crucial period 1940-41 seemed 
relatively simple. Having disposed of 
Frana* and failed to dispose of England, 
he turned to the cast and refined his plans 
for attacking Russia. Ideology was given 
added stimulus by the growing friction 
with his erstwhile ally over spheres of 
influence in the east. Hitler's plans were 
S}xnlcd by the impetuosity of his partner 
in the Pact of Steel, Mussolini, who 
launched an ill advised and ill-starred 
attack on Greece on October 28, 1940. 
Unwillingly Hitler was forced into a 
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rescue opwation in Greece and in Jugo¬ 
slavia which in turn delayed the start of 
Operation Barbarossa. The result of 
that delay was fatal. 

It is not easy to convey something of 
the complex but convincing version 
these events presented by Dr van Creveld. 
It hinges on two basic premises: that 
Hitler did not regard the Balkans as one 
unit but saw Jugoslavia as of much 
more importance to Germany than was 
Greece; and that between June and 
November 1940 he followed a peripheral 
strategy against F.ngland in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Mussolini’s attack on 
Greece perfectly fitted this scheme. How¬ 
ever. Italy's poor showing in Albania 
and in North Africa and the growth of 
the Russian plan together necessitated 
clearing the Balkan flank- -first by peace 
uverture.s to Greece and, when these 
failed, by the use of force. 

Jugoslavia was attacked at the same 
time as Greece because of the advantages 
possession of its rail network would 
provide both in concentrating forces 
against Greece and in returning those 
forces north for Operation Barbarossa. 
Perhaps the most telling point of all 
comes at the end of the bwk: neither 
Operation 2.5. against Jugoslavia, nor 
Operation Marita, against Greece, really 
contributed to the postponement of the 
attack on Russia from mid-May until 
June 22nd. The real reason for that crucial 
delay is to be found in the lack of equip¬ 
ment for troops not involved in the 
Balkans. The detailed evidence to support 
this thesis is both complex and fas¬ 
cinating; no serious student of the war 
can aitord not to read it for himself in 
Dr van Creveld’s book. 

Enough straw 

THE ANCIENT ECONOMY 

By M. I. Finley. 

Chatto and Windus. 222 pages. 

£3.50. 


We can know so little about the dynamics 
of the ancient world that it is always an 
intellectual pleasure to read a historian 
who refuses to allow its obscurity to be 
reflected in his own approach, who at the 
same time avoids ban^ity and trivia and 
who finds enou^ straw to make quite 
passable historical bricks. Professor 
Finley's latest contribution to a subject 
which he has already illuminated more 
than most ancient historians, has a 
clarity of style and approach which 
derives partly from his mastery of the 
subject and partly from its provenance 
as a lecture series. Synthesis, concise 
generalisation and firm and at times 
cutting criticism of views with which 
he disagrees—all characterise this survey 
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of important aqiects of the economy of 
Greece and Rome. 

The selectivity of the approach is only 
partly a function of the necessary brevity 
of such a book. In addition, it steins 
from two distinguishing features of 
Professor Finley’s historiography. On 
the one hand, he is keenly aware of the 
impossibility of securing accurate data, 
particularly quantitative data, and of the 
misleading character of simple arithmetic: 
for him, modem estimates of Athens’s 
slave population, ranging “wildly” from 
20,000 to 400,000, “reveal an obses¬ 
sively tendentious, subjective and basic¬ 
ally false approach”, which may 
degenerate into “numlwr mysticism”. 
On the other hand, he denies that the 
ancient world’s institutions are suscep¬ 
tible to modem economic analysis. 
Indeed, he argues strongly that ^ere 
was no economy in the modem sense: 
“ancient society did not have an economic 
system which was an enormous con¬ 
glomeration of interdependent markets”. 
The result, as he appreciates, is a need 
to re-examine and reconstruct the very 
concepts which are to be used to analyse 
the working of the system. Hence the 
lack of chronological economic history 
in these essays, and the concentration 
on the discussion of particular institu¬ 
tional relationships, organised into 
chapters the titles of which might have 
been devised by Ivy Compton-Bumett 
in a sociologicfd mood: “The Ancients 
and their Economy”, “Orders and 
States”, “Masters and Slaves”, “Land¬ 
lords and Peasants”, “Town and 
Country”. 

The result is enormously stimulating 
and informative—even if Prerfessor 
Finley does not in the last resort persuade 
us that he has constructed a new 
economics or, indeed, departed very far 
from the old in his use of the concepts 
of inelastic markets, traditional tech¬ 
niques, the burden of defence and the 
weight of taxation to explain the inability 
of the Romans to raise productivity and 
break out of the vicious drcle of imperial 
costs and necessities vriiich finally des¬ 
troyed the ancient world. 

Short list 


Dictionary of World Histiny edited by 
G. M. D. Howat (Nelson, £15). Faced, 
as the publishers properly boast with 
two million words, 20,000 entries, 
1,700-odd pages and over 300 editors 
and contributors, the solitary reviews' of 
this reference book cannot but feel 
humble. Checking up on the few facts he 
knows among me myriad of facts it 
contains, he finds himself faced with 
accuracy and compe^oe in this remark¬ 
ably comprehensive dictionary. 
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into Italy 


Bowrings already quoted 

London, Paris, Fra nkfurt, Amsterdam, Brussels, Antwerp 

now quoted on Milan Bourse 


(\ T. Howring & Co. Limitt^d proud to 
announce anoth(*r "First”. l)ealinj»s in thi‘ 
ordinary shares of the Company commenced 
on the Milan Bourse on G l)ecomlK*r 1973. 
Bowri ngs now becoiiu' the only foreign (.-ompany 
to be listed in Italy. 

A year ago Bowrings became the first (’ompany 
in the world to obtain simultaneous introduc¬ 
tions for its shares on the major Bourses oi‘ 
the EEC. The Bowring Croup took this initiative 


in order to help (‘iicourage tiu* inlc'niational 
C'xpnnsion oft lu‘Bourses,.'in(h‘loser(‘o-op(n‘atiofi 
between the major financial centres ol the' EEC. 

The Bowring Croup of (’ompanies forms one (if 
thc‘ largest and most broadly based financial 
.services organisations in the' world. 

Its operations include insuranei* broking, in- 
suram't* underwriting, cn'dit tinanci', h'asing, 
engineering, merchant banking, trading, shiji- 
ping and property. 


Arrangc^il by 

Singer &. Friedlander Limited 

in conjunction with 

Banca Nazionale Banca Nazionale 

Dell^Agricoltura S.p.A. Del Lavoro 


Flttanziaria Degll Agenli IM Cambio Di 
MHlano S.p.A. 


CXBowring 

Limited 

Head Office»The Bowring Building, Tower Place, London EC3P 3BE, ENGLAND. 

Financial Services are our Business 
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Baaca Nazionale dell’ Agricoltiira S.p.A. 
Rome, Italy 

and 

Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
Rome, Italy 


are pleased to annonnce the 
listing, as from today of 

C. T. BOWRING & CO. LTD. 
on the Milan Bourse 


I'or ihc first time since 1929 
the shares of a foreign company 
arc being quoted on an Italian Bourse, 
an event for which both banks have 
provided banking services in Italy. 


Banca Nazionale dell’ Agricoltura 
U.K. Representative Office 
85 Gracechnrch Street 
LONDON £C3 
Telephone: 01-623 2773 


Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
London Branch 
59 Gresham Street 
LONDON EC2 
Telephone: 01-606 3156 


The Malcolm Sargent Cancer 
Fund for Children 

(Registered Office: 56 Redcliffe Square, London, 
SW10 9HQ. 01-352 6884) 

was launched on March 26, 1968, as a lasting 
and practical memorial to the much-loved 
British musician whose name it bears. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 19731 

Many of the children in the Fund’s 
care will not live to see Christmas 
1974. 

PLEASE help us xo ensure that ‘Merry 
Christmas’ this year really means 
something to thesti children. 

Send your donation, however small, to: 

Messrs Coutts & Co 440 Strand 
London WC2R OQS 

Thank you. 


/Ill' \Jii rfi .< tr<'ll i\ I'l 1 iiri/liriru f u irli flu ri'.ficdi’niriiCi 

11' (In ( o'ou I (if fill' 'V'l li f ll J(U"i u«i/ ii’nwituit 

.111 it'i lUJdi'f' U'(lu tu ■■ul‘Si'if'1 (IT f III. liiiu iiii> 


Coltindiistrias 


( nit illlil'MriC'i IlK 

■III. i.il'i'i.iii .1 III IVI.iuiirr I III" J Si .urn Ilf Ainrri. ,i) 


AiithoriseJ ls.<iijed 

IS.000.CXX» 0,621,210 

Shares of t'onininn SrtKk 

•H.hO pji v'jliif 


Hu \siii'li' III tin ■ h.iri". ul t nriitiuiti Motk in iviur tin jiul 
\'i'M'iiilM.ir, I^Ji') huM' I'ct’ii .idiiiittfil fii rhi tltli..i.il I i^', thv 
I iiiimil iif Uu ''’tiKk I Xiii.iriKi- 

I’.irlunljis tn tlr 1 .iiri’niiltinn :in' .iViiilubif 111 the fxtcl 

Sr ni'.iu.il 'I ICC > iiiij MuihJic'i ^‘^tatl^tu.‘l Stiviic". .ind rcipie.i nf 
rlu ^t.lrl^rlc.ll cai.N in,i\ he tjbtaineJ dnrirtr husinc^x hours on nw 
MitLdj\ (s,nurd i>s t vLt'i'ieJ) up to and Includuu* 2 IVcrinhrr, 
P*/ i from 


First Boston (Europe) 

LimiU.%1 
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London I HE 
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Z") Hmbur\ Cutuh 
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GOLD 



GOLD- 

Feb. '73: Downward price pres¬ 
sures in March. Major risk 
downside 76-80. foliowed by 
renewed strength. 

June '73: Upside potential 127 
foliowed by decline. 

July '73: Expect support 
around 92-74. 

For over a quarter of a centurv, 
our basic research (utilizing the 
most advanced techniques and 
network of correspondents and 
consultants) has enabled us to 
anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many iarge corporations 
in Industrial and agricultural 
commodities. This research has 
run into the millions. We know 
of no other organization like ours 
—the oldest, the largest, and, 
by reputation, "the most highly 
regarded commodity price fore¬ 
casting firm in the world." 

Your inquiry on corporate letter¬ 
head requested addressed to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Coiniiiadity Cory. 
122 East 42nd St.. Ntw York. N.Y. 10017 
Cabit. CCOSOttAM UlipliMi 2I24»7-1242 


World Wide Service 



f) cartridge In Q peer bee. 



What a superb Christmas Gift a Shure V-15 
Type III would be! With it you could hear 
the true sound of pipers piping, drummers 
drumming, rings ringing. As the giver, you 
would make a Hi-Fi enthusiast supremely 
happy not only at Christmas time but 
throughout the years to come. As a last re¬ 
sort, If nobody else takes the hint, why not 
give one to yourself I 


Shura Electronics Umitad 
Ecdwton Road, Maidstone ME15 6AU 
Tetophone; Maidstone. (0622) 59881 
Sdllackfriars Road, London SE 8HA 
Totopbone(01)9283424 



THE ECONOMIST EUROPEAN 
DIRECTORY AND ADDRESS BOOK 

New from The EcoiiomLsI, in early November, is a unique red 
leather-bound European Directary and Address Book, 

It is handsome, distinguished, but above all it is designed to be 
used day in, day out. 





r, 

» ■ 

1(V« 

TV' 







¥ ■ 


‘.-a 

f' 




Size lOV ^ 6"' {267mm ■ 153mm) 


On Ihc left is a counlry-by-counfry directory of Lurope, with 
very carefully selected addresses, telex and telephone numbers 
covering business and trade, government offices and embassies, 
travel, communications and entertainment. Rach country has 
between one and eight pages devoted to it, and, of course, the 
information is checked and double-checked Ixrfore publica¬ 
tion. The couniry-to-country telephone dialling codes have 
never been published before in this form. 

On the right of the picture is your personal address book, 
alphabetically tabulated, with plenty of space for each address. 
This combination of a European Directory (72 pages) and a 
personal Address Book (I.M pages) is unique. 

For those who travel 

Both the personal Address Book and Directory slide out of the 
cover to make independent silk-hound lightweight Ixioks which 
fit easily into hand luggage. 

A business gift that is always appropriate 
A “stock-pile” of the European Directory and Address Book 
can be purchased in bulk at discount rates, with your own 
publicity pages bound in, and your own organisation's name, 
gold-blocked onto the cover. This makes a memorable gift that 
will be appreciated and used from this year to next. 


Price; U K and Overseas 

Surface Mail rale 17 SO 50) 

All mail: inirope IR 40 OJSS3I.85) 

Rest nf wot III l'> (llSi»25.75) 

Goldblocking o! iniliMi.s 45p (US SI 20) 
or names 82p (US y2.l5) exlia pei diary VAT is included in all UK prices 

Please send me_Address Bi)oks _ 

Initials and/or name to be goldblocked 

Please send me the co lour bro chure □ _ 

I enclose payment of 

Please make(heques payable to The Ixonomist Nc^s ^pQPc^ l.td, cross und send to 
The Economist Publications Department, 25 St James’s Street, London SWIA I KG. 


Your name (block letters) 
Address 


I III 

((Mioniisi 


The Economist Newspaper Ltd. Registered Office 25 St JaniCH’s Street 
London $W1 A IHG. Registered in London Number 236383 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


University of Bradford 

Undergraduate School of European 
Studies 

Appointment of Lecturer m Politics 
AppItCcitions an; invited from candi 
dates qualified in the Ficftd of Public 
and Social Administration, with 
parficular reference to administrative 
Mheury and/or comparative admin- 
istratiun Salary within scale: f 1,929 
to ( 4.548 p a. Superannuable. 
Further particulars and application 
forms (to be returned asap) from the 
Registrar. Ref* CES/U/R/M. Univer¬ 
sity of Bradford, Yorkshire, BD7 1 DP 


University of Sussex 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts from October 1st. 
1974. 

ECONOMICS 

Two posts: (1) in the School of 
Eurt^ean Studies, for which no 
particular specialism is sought but 
the successful applicant will be 
expected to have an interest in 
European Studies, and in particular 
contribute to Preliminary and Con¬ 
textual teaching in the School of 
European Studies: (2) in the School 
of Social Sciences, for which no 
particular specialism is sought. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
in the School of Cultural & Com 
munity Studies. Applicants should be 
economists, with a special interest 
in urban problems. 

Initial salaries will be Within the 
range Tl 929 to f2.553 per 
annum, on the Lecturer scale (£1.929 
to £4.548 per annum) plus FSSU 

Further particulars for each post and 
application forms, returnable by 
January lOtn. 1974, are available 
from the Establishment Section. 
Office of Arts and Social Studies. 
Arts Building. University of Sussex, 
Brighton. BN1 9QN (Brighton 
66755. ext 712. Miss Holland), 
quoting the title of the post and 
reference 430. 


University of London 

VICENTE CANADA BLANCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications are invited for Vicente 
Canada Blanch Fellowships (one 
senior and one junior) tenable from 
October 1974. The Fellowships have 
the object of promoting the study 
of the civilisation and culture of 
Spain, and are open to graduates of 
any university for research in Spain 
in any recognised subject of aca¬ 
demic study of Spain 

The Senior Fellowship is of the value 
of not less than f 1.600 and the 
Junior Fellowship not less than 
£800 a year, and will normally be 
tenable for one yeai but may be 
renewed 

For Senior Fellowships preference 
will be given to postdoctoral candi¬ 
dates For Junior Fellowships candi 
dates must be engaged in, or prepared 
to undertake a postgraduate course 
of study approved by the Committee 
of Award. 

Applications for Fellowships tenable 
from October 1, 1974 must be 
received on or before February 1, 
1974 1^ the Academic Registiar. 
University of London. Senate 
House. WC1E 7HU, frbm whom 
further information may be ob- 
tainecL 


The South British 
Insurance Company 

Highlights from the Review by the Chairman, 
Mr. Kenneth B. Myers, M.B.E, 


Continued satisfactory progress 

The Directors record their satisfaction that^lans for payment of the 
special Centennial Cash Dividend and the Bonus Issue of 
one-for-three proposed last year but temporarily postponed by 
Statute were implemented during the year. 

Results for the year surpassed those for 1972 and established new 
records. The Consolidated Net Profit after provision for taxation 
and minority interests, amounted to NZ $ 6,078,000, an 
improvement of NZ $ 505,000 on last year. 

Fire, Accident and Marine premiums increased by nearly 
NZ $ 20,000,000 to NZ $ 91,250,000 and the Underwriting Surplus 
of NZ $ 2,771,000 exceeded the peak established in 1969 by 
NZ$563,000. 

Investment income, after lax, rose to NZ $ 4,789,000. 

Life Assurance has continued to grow steadily. Premiums increased 
by more than 45% to NZ $ 6,593,000 and the life fund now stands 
at NZ$30,131,000. 

Whilst inflation accounts for a certain amount of premium 
development, the year's carefully planned underwriting policy 
resulted in a growth of non-life premium income of almost 
NZ $ 20,000,000 of which 40% of the increase was in respect of 
general fire business and 60% in accident and liability classes. 
However, a series of unusually severe industrial fires and natural 
disasters marginally reduced the fire account profit. 

Difficulties associated with Workmen's Compensation and Motor 
Insurance continue unabated. However, Personal Accident and 
Miscellaneous classes made their proportional contribution to the 
Group profit supported by the outturn of reciprocal international 
reinsurances which, though affected by fluctuating rates of 
exchange, emerged profitable. 

By continuing the Group's careful underwriting policy. Marine 
income continues to expand on a satisfactory basis, despite the loss 
of business in India and Pakistan, and is reflected in the improved 
outturn for the year. 

With the drive, flexibility and expertise displayed throughout the 
Group, the Board is confident oif meeting the challenges which 
lie ahead 




Summary of Results (NZ $) 

Group Net Profit 
Dividends -Ordinary 
—Centennial 
Shareholders' Funds 
Total Assets 


1973 

6,078,000 

3,686,000 

727,000 

67,546,000 

184,434,000 


Head Office: Auckland, New Zealand. 
Principal Office for the United Kingdom: 
4 Fenchurch Avenue, London EC3M 5JX. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world. 


1972 

5,573,000 

2,910,000 

53,084,000 

153,553,000 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


Institute of Development Studies 

at the University of Sussex 

Fellowships 

The Institute, an autonomous national centre now eight years 
old, is continuing to expand its work, which is currently 
focused on problems of poverty, employment and income 
distribution within developing countries, and how developed 
country actions and policies bear on these questions. 
Applications are invited from those with overseas experience 
who recognise the desirablility of an interdisciplinary approach 
to the problems of the poorer countries in the following broad 
fields of work: 

sociology of development (two posts) 

economist with special Interest In agricultural development— 

development economics—an economist 

foreign aid—a political scientist/economist/sociologist 

development planning—a political sclcntist/economisst 

international trade—an economist/political economist 

Applicants may in the first five cases be in competition with 
present holders of Fellowships expiring in 1974. Although 
the Institute is looking for persons with professional and 
overseas experience it hopes that at least one of the 
successful candidates will be in the early stages of his career 
in development. AppointmenLs will be made on contract with 
terms and conditions similar to Universities. Work includes 
research, post-graduate teaching and consultancy. 

Further particulars are available from the Administrative 
Secretary, Institute of Development Studies at the University 
of Sussex, Falmer, Brighton BNi 9RE, Sussex, to whom 
applications should be made before 11 th January, 1974 
indicating the post or posts of interest. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Australian National University 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR PH.D, DEGREE COURSES 

Persons who hold, or expect to hold, a Bachelor degree with at least upper 
second class honours or equivalent from n recognised university and who have 
a capacitv for reseaich, are invited to apply for Australian University Ph D. 
Scholarships These are tenable in the Institute of Advanced Studies, in the 
School of General Studies or in the Computer Centre and are o^ered in the 
fields of study listed below 

Social Sciences Accounting and Public Finance, American Literature, Anthro 
pology, Abian Civilizations. Austrair&n History, Australian Literature, Chinese 
Language and Liiorature. Classics. Demography, Econometrics, Economics. 
Economic History Economic Statistics. Education English Literature. Far 
Eastern History. Geography Hindi Language & Literature. History. History of 
ideas Human Geography Indonnsion & Malaysian Languages & Literatures. 
International Relations, Japanese Language & Literature. Law, Linguistics, 
Mediaeval Literature. Modern British History. Pacific History, Philosophy. 
Political Science, Prehistory, Psychology Russian. Sanskrit & Buddhist Studies, 
Sociology, South Asian History. South East Asian History, Urban Research. 

TENURE- Subject to satisfactory progress, a Ph.D Scholarship is tenable for 
the whole period of a course of study and research for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, ususally three years. Subject to agreement with the department 
in which a scholarship is offered a scholarship may be taken up at any time 
during the year. 

SCHOLARSHIP BENEFITS: The baaic living allowance is $A3,290 per annum 
tax free but for scholars with appropriate medical qualifications it is $A4.740 
per annum. In addition dependents' allowances may be paid to eligible scholars. 
Assistance with accommodation in C«inberra is available for most married 
scholars Reasonable travel grants and removal allowances are paid. 

APPLICATIONS. Application forms and further particulars are available from 
the Acting Academic Registrar. Australian National University, P 0. Box 4, 
Canberra ACT 2600, Australia, or from the Secretary-General. Association 
of Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon Square. London WC1H OPF. 
There is no set ciosiig date Applicants from outside Australia are advised to 
apply at least six months before they would expect to be able to take up a 
ScholiMtp. if offered. 

Completed applications from overseas should be sent direct to the University 
and not to the nearest Australian Embassy, High Commission or Consulate, 
successful applicants will be notified of any requirements which they will have 
to satisfy for entry into Australia as private students. 


LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS STUDIES 


HSEARCH FELUNVSIffS 
MFMANCE 

The London Business School is in the process of expanding 
Its activities in research and teaching in finance through 
the medium of the Institute of Finance and Accounting, 
which it has recently formed with the support of a number 
of financial institutions and other bodies. 

The School is therefore seeking applications for two 
Research Fellowships. One, endowed by Baring Bros. & Co. 
Ltd., is in the field of corporate finance: and the other, 
endowed by Williams & Glyns Bank, Ltd., is to be con¬ 
cerned with studies in the capital market, with particular 
reference to banking. Although these Fellowships are 
concerned primarily with research, their holders will be 
encouraged to undertake a limited amount of teaching, 
especially within the areas of their research work. 

These appointments will be for three years in the first 
instance. Salaries will be according to experience and 
qualifications. 

Applications and further information can be obtained from 
Professor H. B. Rose. 

LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Sussex Place, Regents Park, London NW1. 



APPOINTMENTS 



Ttie leading authority on the selection Of financial management 


BERKSHIRE to £3,750 

Ambitious Youn, Accountant 


Turnover has increased dramatically during the last 
three years in this fast moving progressive young group. 
As a household name they have successfully marketed, 
both ui the U.K. and Europe, a new concept within their 
own retail held. As the Management Accountant, this 
recently qualified young man will report to the Financial 
Director on a variety of tasks covering reporting tech> 
niques, systems development and ad hoc investigations. 
This is an excellent opportunity for a man with drive 
and initiative to gain broad experience in a very success¬ 
ful environment. Ref: 9978/TE. Apply Reed Executive, 
146 New Bond Street, London WIY OJU. Robophonc 
01-629 4455. 



London Birmingham • Manchester ■ Leeds ■ Edinburgh 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
OF NORTH LONDON 

Applications are invited for two newly established posts of: 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

(PeiMnndl) 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

(Resources) 

Salary range: r6.070- £6.498 (plus London Allowance of f 118 ) 
Candidates should have good academic qualifications, admini 
strative experience suitable to the position, and interests in the 
particular area ot work. 

Further information may be obtained from The Clerk to 
the Governors, The Polytechnic of North London, 
Holloway Road, London N7 8DB, to whom applications 
should be returned by January 7, 1974. 


Top Housing Appointments 

The duties and responsibilities of the Director of Housing, Mr. C. H 
Lambert, F.l H.M., F R.S.H . have been widened considerably and 
the Department will, in future, function within three mam Divisions 

THE MANAGEMENT DIVISION (20,000 properties) is headed 
by Mr S E. Stratton, F.I.H M . A.R.S H as Housing Manager 
(Deputy Director Status). 

Required now: (For the next stage) 


DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

(a) ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

£4,716-£5,223 p.a. plus £250 p.«. car altowance. 

To identify and advise on policies to satisfy future housing needs in 
the Borough by a combination of the resources in the private and 
public sectors, and co-ordination of effective implementation of the 
agreed policies Also overall control of Housing Advice Centre. He need 
not be a qualified housing manager but should have good experience 
in property. soLiology. economics or a related discipline 


(b) HOUSING ADVICE 
CENTRE MANAGER 

£3,«09-€4.083p.a. 

To be primarily involved in setting up and running a new Advice 
Centre to give a comprehensive service ot assistance in housing and 
tenancy problems Must have proven ability to be effective m human 
situations and will probably be a qualified housing officer or sociologist 

ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE DIVISION 

(c) ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

£4,336-C4,842 pM. 

To participate in financial appraisal of options in housing policies and 
to manage the administrative, accounts and cash functions of the 
large Department. A financial background at senior level is necessary. 


CROYDON 



ANr,LO CMAMn H 
irgirPNATIONAl 
SEFWiCf S 
AF^’OIN IMl NT‘. 
DIVISKJN 


Schemes for removal expenses, temporary housing, lodging allowance 
and assisted cat and railway season ticket purchase. 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable from the 
Director of Housing. London Borough of Croydon, Taberner House, 
Park Lane, Croydon. CR9 1DH, to be returned by 21st December, 
1973. 


Financial 

Director 

Lourenco Marques 
£7,(XX) p.a. 

An immediate vnoanry «*xiMs with Gerem 
Industrial Limilada, a wholly owneii Anglo 
American Corporation procnsMiig company 
with an annual turnover of US 
million The Comp«inv's prim tpal function 
15 the management of two cashew pro 
cessing companies m Mozambique Tfio 
Financial Director is responsifib’ for both 
the accountancy and secretarial funrtK^ns, 
reporting to the Managing Director. 

Applicants should preferably be pro¬ 
fessionally qualified, but those with fjxien- 
sivc* overseas experience would fie ton 
sidered An ahilily to Speak Portuguese 
would be a distinct advantage 

A salary of approximately £7,000 per 
annum is envisaged Other terms and 
conditions will be commensurate with tfie 
seniority of the position aiui include a free 
car and pension Tfie rale of taxation in 
Mozambique is favouratile 

Applicants shoulu write in confidence, 
giving full details of experience and 
qualifications, to 

Anglo Charter International 
Services Limited. 

(Appointments Division), 

Dept. L584. 

7 Rolls Buildings, 

London, EC4AIHX 


Programme Planner 
Research Dfficer 

£2,925-£3,270 

A key post is vacant in the Council's rnulti-disciplinary team 
responsible to the Chief Executive for corporate planning 
and analysis This central group is responsible for the con 
tinuous development and operation of this management 
system 

Corporate planning is a now and rapidly developing field 
in local government, involving. 

Specifying eervice god* and objactfvas 
Reaearch and evaluation of problems, needs and 
prlorMos 

Evaluation of altamativa policias 
Preparation of muHi-yaar corporate plan and budget 
Setting of targets and timatabla to be achieved 
Monitoring prograas and affactlvanaas 

This post offers practical experience of all these areas in an 
advanced application of corporate planning with a progressive 
authority. Applicants should be in the mid-faie twenties, 
nun\erate. with a good degree or relevant professional quail 
fication. Local government experience is not important 

Application form and further details frorri the Chief Execu¬ 
tive and Town Clerk. Town Half Wellinqton Street. Woolwich. 
SE18 6PW (Tel. 01 854 8888 Ext 245} Closing date 
JafwatY 4th. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF GREENWICH 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MAXWELL STAMP 
ASSOCIATES LIMITED 

seek a UK-based senior ccxinomist of director calibre, to help 
expand the econoriuc coasulting activities of the firm. Age 
probably early 40s. Qualities must include energy, practical 
economic sense, ability to work in and lead a team, loyalty 
and a sense of fun. 

Apply to Mrs, M. Berman 
Maxwell Sump Associates Limited 
5 5—65 Goswell Road 
London ECiV 7PT 
Tel. 01-2 ^ 1 0147 


CHASE WORLD 

INFORMATION CORPORATION 

is rapidly expanding its businessmen's subscriber service. 
The European office in Vienna urgently needs an 

Btfitormi Assistant for 

EAST/WEST MARKETS 

He should (or she) have a good degree in economics or 
some experience in financial and economic writing, should 
be able to write clear and concise English, have a fluent 
knowledge of German and of one east European language. 
This is a challenging post for a young graduate 
interested in a future in information and/or finance media. 
Salary around US$9,000 negotiable according to 
qualifications. 



Commodities Research Unit is a young, fast-growing firm of 
economic consultants which has pioneer^ the application of 
advanced techniques to commodity and foreign exchange problems. 
Rapid expansion has created a ne^ for additional staff to be based 
in our London office, 

Econometrician/Mathematical Economist 

Applicants would be responsible for the construction and develop¬ 
ment of models in the field of international trade and foreign 
exchange. The position is a senior one requiring not only a proven 
ability in econometrics/mathematical economics but also an 
awareness of its relevance to practical business problems. Con¬ 
sequently, analytical ability and skill in communicating with non¬ 
specialists is required. The successful candidate will probably have 
2-3 years^ experience of applied work in the research department 
of a commercial organisation—alternatively he will be teaching or 
undertaking research at a university. 

Industrial Economisl/Metals Adviser 


Applicants would be responsible for projects in specific non 
ferrous metal fields, including both regular multiclient reports and 
specific research projects for individual clients or groups of clients. 
Ilte position requires a high degree of analytic and writing ability 
and an aptitude and desire to maintain regular contacts with major 
metal producing companies and metal users. The successful 
candidate might be someone with a technical background in the 
economic research department of a mining house. Alternatively, an 
economist with experience of working in some other branch of 
industry may be considered. 

Please submit curriculum vitae with a covering letter to: The 

Managing Director, Commodities Research Unit Ltd., 8 Princes 
Street, London W.L_ 


Interviews can be arranged in London. Paris or Frankfurt. 
Application to Box No. 2665. 


For further appoiffitments 
see pages 6,7 & 

128 to 134 
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Our client, a medium sized 
chemicals company is currently 
engaged in developing a major 
expansion programme, and 
consequently, 1 $ seeking an 
experienced man, 

responsible to the Managing Director, 
to oversee its implementation. 

He will identify and realise new 
business opportunities within the 
company, and be responsible for 
corporate long range planning. In close 
liaison with the Managing Director, he 
will create and subsequently maintain 
an effective strategic planning process. 

Aged between 35 and 50. and a 


graduate in either Chemistry or 
Chemical Engineering, his experience 
in the Chemical Industry should have a 
commercial bias and be particularly 
strong in the field of petro-chemicals, 
and should extend to at least one area 
of speciality products. A second 
European language, preferably German, 
would be an advantage. 

A starting salary of around £8000 is 
negotiable, and the benefits include a 
pension scheme and assistance with 
re-location expenses. 

Please write with full details to 
Personnel Search. 20 Queen Streets 
Mayfair, London W1X7PJ. 




I in. 
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The University of 
Manchester 

INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCES 

The U.M.I.S.T, Department of 
Management Sciences is one of the 
oldest and largest centres of manage¬ 
ment education in the United 
Kingdom. It has 40 members of 
Stan, including 5 Professors and is 
an interdisciplmary Department with 
a substantial research school. 

LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCES 

(INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS) 

(Ref: MS/466/A0) 

As part of the planned expansiuii of 
the Department, applications are 
invited from suitably qualified 
econorniats with Univeraity research 
and teaching experience in indus¬ 
trial economics. 

The person appointed would be 
expected to develop research and 
teaching in industrial economics. 

Salary: £1,929 to £4,548 p.a. 
Superannuation under F.S.S.U. 

Application Forms and conditions of 
appointment may be obtained from 
The Registrar. The University of 
Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology. SackvHie Street, 
Manchester M60 iClO to whom 
completed forms should be returned 
by Friday. December 28th. 
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APPOINTMENTS _ 

StfltlsticiBii 


City €»f London Polytochnic 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND BANKING 

Research Assistant 

A resfuirch assistant is required to 
join a small team of economists 
and others working on projects 
concerned with business decision 
making and corporate planning. 
The person appointed is likely to 
concerned with the investment 
decision and its relation to other 
aspects of business strategy- 

Applicants should have a good first 
degree in economics or business 
studies, with preferably a post 
graduate qualification in a suitable 
field, and should be thoroughly 
competent in the standard mathe 
malical and statistical techniques. 

The successful applicant will fii* 
encouraged to lugisier for n higher 
degror in a field of study relotod to 
ifie project on which he or she will 
he working 

This appoimm#'nt is foi a period ot 
two yeicirs with .» possifjle extHiisioii 
10 a third yeji 

The salary m the lirst yeai ir» f 1 427. 
risiiiij to 11III the second year 
amJ f 1,537 in the third year 

Lertors of apjilication togf7rher with 
the names and arfdresses ot two 
referees, should be sent not latet 
than 4 January 1974 to the Head 
of Department of Economics antJ 
Banking School of Business Studies, 
City of London Polyrecfinic. 84 
Muoryatti London EC2M 6SQ 


PROPERTY _ 

For Sale. South Scotland Tourist 
Area 158 acre site with Outline 
Planning Permission tor Holiday 
Village 

Apply L Lennox Martin Limited. 
1 5n Lonsdale Street, Carlisle 24-hr 
telephone service. Carlisle 26234 

BUSINESS 

Qive your Business 
a New Lease 

Your products are nght. your sales 
are nght but you need room to grow 
We may be able to help you move 
Give your life and your business an 
exciting future; for full information 
phone 01-633 7494 {24-hour Ansd- 
fone Service) or write to The 
Industrial Centre {'^EC/9/B). GLC 
Valuation and Estates Dept., County 
Hail. London SE1 7PB 


RESTAURANT 


CHEZ 

SOLANCE 

Restaurant Francais 
OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon until 4 p.m. 
DINNER 5.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

(last orders at 12.15 a.m.) 

LOUNGE BAR 
with Balvino Mattlna 
at the piano 

Fully Licanaad Air Condltlonad 
35 CRANBOURN ST. WC2 
naxt to Undargroupd Station 
Tal: 01-036 oiS/Mt 


The Polytechnic of 
Central London 

SCHOOL OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES AND BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Research Assistant (feonomiesj 
£U320-€1.48S 

required immediately. Applications 
are invited from graduates in eco 
nomics to participate in a study of 
Western European Money and 
Banking structures. 

Details and application form from 
The Establishment Officer, 309 
Regent Street, London W1R 8AL. 
to be returned as soon as possible. 
Please quote reference 759 


EDUCATION 
& COURSES 


THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

A BUSINItS STUDIES 

S^MiriBlistfil home study tourses dvailahht 
lor these emi other leadiriu professiurtal 
oxaminations 

ICMA-ACCA—CIS 

An ladilod by CACC 
Wnte tor fnnf Prospoctut> to 

Dept '.t 11 Regent Mouse Stewarts 
Road tondon SWR 4(J.I (Tel Cl 622 
991 I) 

Oi Dnpl 311 Rogont Ujusm 341 
Aryylo Street Glasgow G2 BLW 
del 041 221 2926) 


Degree G.C.E. and 
Professional courses 

from Woisey Hail (Accredited by 
CACC) the Oxford Correspondence 
College founded 1894 Direct con¬ 
tact with your own qualified tutor 
in each subject but in the comfort 
of your own home. 

Free prospectus from The Principal 
W. M. M. Milligan. MBE. TD. MA. 
DeplCAI. 

Woisey Hall 

Oxford 0X2 6PR 
or phone 0865-54231. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship. Law, Cost¬ 
ing. Banking, Insurance Marketing, 
GCE Also many thoroughly useful 
(non-exam) courses in Business 
Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept G92/28), St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street. London 
EC4N 4SX. Tel. 01 -2486874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


Tba AdvarilMirm tw f(ai (GieMnd) Lid twnn 
p«0i 119. dtulto iha cwt of iImm iMdrani modalt 
AM ttWH moiMa ai« tarn auhlaa to ■ uoall pHoa 


A recently graduated statistician » 
required to establish and maintain a 
set of statistical aeries concerned 
with all a^cts of health and the 
health services. The new non govern¬ 
mental publication containing these 
statistics will be more wide ranging 
and more attractively presented than 
those available from official sources. 
The right candidate should quickly 
become established as an accepted 
expert in the field of health service 
statistics. 

Write in the first instance, giving 
brief particulars, to Director, Office 
of Health Economics. 162 Regent 
Street, London W1R 6DD. 


Acquisitions For sale Europe, hotels, 
buildings, land; manufacturers 
ceramic tiles, knitted sponswear. 
men's shirts, soft drinks, plasticised 
wiring, wrapping paper; large minority 
interest multinational ceramic group: 
patent auto accessory automatic 
tum-on headlights darkness; etc 
Box 2661. The Economist. 25 St 
James's Street. London SW1. 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 


Aorieultiiral Economist 

International consulting and advisory 
service to governments, develop¬ 
ment bankers, firms and private 
persons. Determines the economic, 
financial and socioiogicat merits of 
proposals for developing and/or 
intensifring farming and livestock 
industries. Ten years* practical ex¬ 
perience, languages, and highest 
references. Enquines care of Murray 
Hutchins & Co., 50 Comhiil. 
LONDON E.C.3 and telex 886587 
(Much London). 


LONDON BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 

W/Funds and Multifunctional experi¬ 
ence seeks business proposal/ 
mutuality, wriie Box No. 2662, 
Ihe Economist. 


GOLD, silver, pewter, glass, engraved 
and gift wrapped. Brochure for the 
complete gift service from CADEAUX 
LTD, (E), Churt, Farnham, Surrey 
GU10 2JZ. 


Scheduled jet flights. Tokyo f 139 00, 
Sydney or Melbourne £172.00— 
Consult Eiirovista (Air Line Agents) 
Tel. 01 254 9392 


THE WORLD EXPEDITIONARY ASSOCIATION 

offers you the cheapest reliable 
DISCOUNT SCHEDULED FLIGHTS and 
i CHARTER FLIGHTS includinq 
I ABC (Advance Booking Charter) Flights 
oporatod under Air Travel Operator's 
Lir.enco No. 074 ABC flights from 
London, Mancheator, Glesgow 

Johannesburg £130 Return—Los Angeles £93 Return 
Nairobi £106 Return—Now York £47 Return-- 
Toronto £49 Return—^Vancouver £84 Return 
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Contents 


It’s not a choice 

Mr Kissinger's offer of an 
energy policy for the west 
pushes home his argument 
that the building of Europe 
should not be incompatible 
with a revival of the Atlantic 
community, page 13. How 
America and the EEC came 
back within talking distance, 
page 61. 


Not in the ark 

Mr Heath was right to meet 
the short-term coal crisis by 
putting Britain on a three-day 
and four-day week. But Mr 
Barber will be wrong if the 
cabinet and Treasury persuade 
him to aggravate the coming 
recession by too deflationary a 
mini budget on Monday. The 
country needs to be ruled by 
cool economic thought, not 
the hysterics of the media, 
page 11. 

The Heath measures for 
industry, business premises 
and television viewers sum¬ 
marised, page 67. 

The Government's tactic is 
to try to put the miners on the 
spot by drawing out the supply 
of fuel at the power stations 
while members of other unions 
And themselves without over¬ 
time and even out of a job, 
page 71. Who the miners* 
executive are and what they 
think, page 72. 

The trade deficit, at £3| 
billion annual rate, is very 
serious, but at least it’s been 
made to look better than last 
month's. There are growing 
signs from falling bank ad¬ 
vances that the recession is 
almost at hand, page 77. The 
stock market wanted even 
more recession-type measures 
anyway, page 101. 

Something like 40 per cent 
more tankers could be counted 
loading oil in the Gulf in the 
past fW weeks than in the 
same period last year. So how 
serious is the oil shortage?, 
page 73. 

In Japan, the supposedly 
deflationary Mr Fukuda has 
changed ms tune since enter¬ 
ing die government and now 
talks loudly of cutting income 
^<»i»page9S. 
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A hand for Brian 

The agreement on Northern 
Ireland reached at Sunning- 
dale may do much in time, but 
if Mr Brian Faulkner is to be 
given a chance of persuading 
a minority of northern Pro¬ 
testants that it is in their best 
interests it would be wise not to 
push too strongly on the 
powers of the new Council ot 
Ireland, page 16. 


The World 


Business 


Here comes Rocky 

Governor Rockefeller is back 
on the campaign trail again, 
trying to satisfy his ambition 
in the presidential election of 
1976, page 56. The present 
incumbent at the White House 
has tripped himself up again 
over his income tax dis¬ 
closures, page 55. 
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Letters 


Into the dark? 

Sir ' You must indeed be worried about 
the conflux of internal and external economic 
phenomena to be recommending in your 
leader (December 8th) appeasement, how 
ever ingeniously disguised, of the miners 
of exactly the kind you have been warning 
politicians against for so long. 

The real issue is contained in your quo 
lation from the writings t)f Mr McGahey 
that ‘“we shall do all we can to bring the 
Government down". F don’t go myself for 
the communists under the bed approach. 
Communism is a perfectly reasonable alter 
native to propound to capitalism, provided 
the issue is debated via the ballot box. But 
the balloi box has systematically proved 
the distaste of the electorate in Britain for 
communism. 

Mr McGahey is quite frank about his 
indilference to whether the public wants 
his ideas or not. His declaration is the 
latest in a long lino of declarations of war 
against those who believe in the capitalist, 
or social democratic (or whatever you like 
to call it) system of government. It has never 
hitherto been treated by government as 
such, because it has hitherto been mostly 
an empty threat. Now, as w'C have .seen 
in the last couple of years, it is a threat 
backed up by real industrial power. 

1 believe that those who support in 
general our present way of life should iu>w 
resist a threat to it winch, though 
couched in industrial terms, is really politi 
cal. 

Our first ranging slu>t should be a formal 
declaration of a dale upon which the 16 per 
cent wage increase to the miners, if not 
accepted, will lapse and no further wage 
negotiations in iho industry be embarked 
upon for a period of 12 months. The Ci)nse- 
quences might indeed be dramatic and 
painful. But would they be worse than the 
alternative slide into anarchv which the 
present climate of trade union dickit hei aids? 
—Yours faithfully. 

London, ffV Ci ivi Bincii i y 

Sir- The letter from Mr P. F. Nind 
(December 8th) is an excellent resume of the 
situaium, apart from one rather fundamental 
error. 

He stales: Today . . . some small but 
dose knit sections of the British people have 
decided to refuse to accept this system any 
longer and they are receiving the tacit 
support of one of the major pcilitical 
parties .... 

This is a ci^rrcct description of the 
practical siiuatior which has cxi.sied as long 
as Parliament itself. The change today is 
that difTerent close knit sections of the 
British people, with the tacit supi>on of a 
different major political party, are now 
refusing to accept the .system. 


The basic rules of the game have not been 
changed; it is simply that the other side is 
now bowling.—Yours faithfully, 

Shepperton, Middx W. J. Jm4ES 


Oil and Israel 

Sir— Once again, in your article “The 
Arabs reach for more” (December 1st), you 
return to the theme of military intervention 
in the Middle East to ensure supplies of oil 
for the west. I cannot believe that, in so 
doing, you are making any contribution to 
discussion of a highly complex and sensi 
live situation and, like many others 1 am 
sure, I wonder why you should consider 
this at all seriously. 

It is true that Mr Kissinger has said that 
if pressure continued increasing indefinitely 
the United States w'ouJd have to con.sider 
what countermeasures it would take. But 
surely nobody really believes that he was 
talking in military terms. Indeed the very 
use of the word “countermeasures” suggests 
economic rather than military retaliation. 

You compound your error by suggesting 
that if the west did take military action then 

even though the Arabs resisted it and des 
troyed the oilfields— “‘it is probable that the 
oil would be flowing as usual within a month”. 
This overlooks the capacity for guerrilla 
action, sabotage and industrial action of the 
Arabs and their many friends throughout 
the world; and typifies your bad habit of 
underrating Arab powder, which has led you 
into serious errors of prediction on the 
Middle Fast in recent limes.—Yours faith 
fully, Christophi-r Mayulw 

House of Commons, SWI 

Sir As a good many of us with Middle 
Easi experience arc likely to have noted. 
It is the Arabs' misfortune (and by now 
the world's) that they tend to believe their 
own oratory, no matter how hyperbolic. 
This propensity comes to mind on being 
taken to task by Mr Stephen Hugh Jones 
(Letters, December Isl) for somehow^ ap¬ 
proving, in my prcvit>us letter (November 
17th), of an alleged Israeli racism toward 
the would be Palestinians. 

Thus with Mr Hugh Jones’s ““dul! old 
facts” to which he bids me listen, I find 
them incomplete. 

1. Certainly, at Munich, “the military 
power of the neighbourhood” was authori.sed 
to annex other people's territory. Had 
Germany been a small democracy struggling 
to survive among dictatorships sworn to 
eradicate it. and had the Sudetenland been 
of value mainly as a staging area for war to 
accomplish that aim, then surely Munich 
might have been sanctioned The parallel 
between that wholly hypothetical situation 
and the verv real one in which Israel has 
been finding itself would appear unquestioii 
able. 

2. The brave new Europe’s instrument of 
capitulation to Arab blackmail (dated Brus¬ 
sels, not Copenhagen as my tutor would 
have it) demands enfeebling action—with¬ 
drawal—on the part of the Israelis in return 
for words—recognition--on the part of 
the Arabs, Colonel Qaddafi’s word? Presi¬ 
dent Assad’s? 

Even so, 1 indeed cannot “imagine an 


ITI^IBCONQMIST 

enduring peace*" that fails to call for subr 
stantial Israeli withdrawal. In view of the 
probably enduring imbalance of the coUec- 
tive Arab mind, this might have to be con^ 
ditional on an American guarantee since 
Israel has good cause to trust no one else. 
It is far more difficult to extend blanket 
acceptance to the loose cant about “recogni¬ 
tion of Palestinian rights**. This naturally 
has an unexceptionable ring, but the one 
axiomatic right—so Arab leaders have been 
telling us for 25 years—is the “right” to the 
land that is Israel. 

Mr Hugh-Jones, as a lecturer on the 
meaning of Munich, might profitably reflect 
on what became of the 3 m Germans who 
then inhabited their ancestral Sudetenland, 
not to mention the even larger numbers who 
for generations had called East Prussia or 
Silesia or Danzig home. How many airliners 
have their descendants, integrated in West 
Germany, hijacked? How many Czech or 
Polish athletes have they murdered? 

These ethnic Germans, unlike the Arab 
Palestinians but quite like the Finnish 
Karelians and others along the borders of 
the Arabs' Soviet mentor and armourer, 
were in fact expelled. But Germany—like 
the Arabs—had made war and lost, and 
that’s the way the ball bounces, as we 
unfortunately still say back in Canada. 

Mr Hugh Jones may condone these cx 
pulsions without being laid open to even 
veiled insinuations that he considers the 
Germans or the Finns Unrermenschen. Nor, 
surely, do the Slavs so regard them. It must 
be possible, without provoking nonsensical 
howls about racism, to ask what is supposed 
to make the self-termed Palestinians irans 
cendently special in the kaleidoscope of 
human events. Does it have to do in an 
inverted sort of w'ay with the shattering of 
ancient and not-so-ancient European notions 
of the meek Jew as someone to be either 
pitied or gassed? The Israeli kind isn’t right. 

Apart from which the purport of my 
original letter, side-trucked by Mr Hugh- 
Joncs in Paris, was to w onder sadly how far 
the British feel they must proceed in cm 
bracing the baser European notions in order 
that they may be given this day their daily 
oil.—Yours faithfully, 

Tranebjerg, Denmark O liver C la usf.n 

Sir —Your statement that the oil industry 
thinks that even if the oil installations were 
100 per cent damaged the fields could be 
working normally in eight weeks (December 
1 St) seems dangerous nonsense to me. 

Commercial production in the Arab world 
commenced some 40 years ago and construc¬ 
tion and development have continued ever 
since, not excluding the war period. There 
exist perhaps some 3,000 individual wells, 
tanks, process plants, pump-stations and 
loading terminals all highly vulnerable to 
demolition. The many thousands of miles of 
flow, transfer and main pipelines are rela¬ 
tively resistant to damage but the numerous 
valves controlling them are not. 

The normal lead time between decision to 
build and commissioning is around two years. 
In the highly abnormal circumstances when 
the accumulation of 40 veare had to be re¬ 
placed in respect of numerous sensitive items 
the manufacturing capacity of the world 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


PLOWDEN PROFESSOR IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Applications are invited for the newly endowed Plowden Professorship 
in Industrial Relations tenable at the London Business School. 

The successful applicant will be expected to participate in both the post¬ 
graduate arvi post-experience teaching activities of the School, and to 
lead and encourage its developing research activities in the field of 
industrial relations and the management of change both by employers 
and by unions. The London Business School is well placed to take a 
leading place in teaching and research in industrial relations. Its balance 
of activities puts it in day-to-day contact with a wide range of institutions 
and interest groups in industry, the trade unions, the public service and 
consumer and user groups. 

Applications will be welcomed from many different sources, from the 
academic world, from industry, commerce and the trade unions, and 
from those serving in other public and private organisations connected 
with the industrial relations field. Current involvement in research or 
education is not regarded as essential but the successful candidate will 
be expected to demonstrate the commitment to achieving high standards 
in both teaching and research. He will lead a strong group in the School 
with support from other established groups in Organisational 
Behaviour and Production Management. 

The starting salary for this appointment will be determined by the 
experience and qualifications of the successful candidate. Opportunities 
are provided for consultancy. The successful candidate will be required 
to join the Federated Superannuation Scheme for Universities. 

Those interested in being considered for this appointment should write 
confidentially to: 

The Prlnci|N4 
London BuoinoM School 
Suaoox Place 
Regont*a Park 
London NW1 4SA 
A curriculum vitae should be attached, and all applications should be 
received no later than January 15, 1974. 
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Director 

Marine Insurance 


for a leading company of Lloyd’s insurance brokers operating worldwide, with major international 
companies and shipping interests amongst its clients. His prime role will be the production of new 
business—for which purpose he will be expected to travel widely, finding and developing 
opportunities and dealing as a broker with clients’ marine insurance requirements. He will be City- 
based, reporting to the Managing Director. Candidates, aged ideally 35 to 40, must be senior 
brokers (or possibly company managers) having a background of successful overseas-oriented 
business-getting in the main classes of marine insurance. Languages would be an asset. Remuneration 
is flexible, with car, pension and profit-sharing (or equity) benefits. Please write—in confidence— 
stating how requirements are met to P. Saunders reference S.37280. 


around £10fi00 plus ben^ts 


Management 

Consuttants in 17 Stratton Street, London, W1X 6DB. 
Human Resources □ Birmingham □ Glasgow □ Manchester 
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would be severely overloaded. Moreover, we 
could not count on the help of the Arabs or, 
indeed, any Asian or African labour in re¬ 
habilitating the facilities. We should expect 
to import, house, feed and protect all con 
strucuoii labour and equipment. All this in 
the face of a bitterly hostile population and 
with no prospect of installing a puppet gov 
ernmcnl to run the country in our interests. 
Any surface movement would be a military 
operation with widespread sniping at hcli 
copters, working parties and camps. 

Does the history of British and French ex 
perience in the Arab world over the past 50 
years have no lesson for us? 

In circumstances where all mobile equip 
ment has been destroyed or removed it seems 
unlikely that a single blazing well with the 
master gate blown ofl'could be brought under 
control in much less than six months. 

1 suggest, sir, that a minimum period of 
seven years to restore exports to their former 
level is more realistic, and that demolition 
would recommence the moment military 
controls were relaxed. 

Considering how the west could intervene 
militarily, three approaches are possible: 

1. It seems unlikely that Turkey and Iran 
would permit the overflying of their territories 
for the purpose of attacking the heart of the 
Moslem world. 

2. Overflying Sinai followed by a 1,000 
mile flight over Arabia. Is this an acceptable 
risk for troop carriers? 

3. South via Angola, Rhodesia or South 
Africa. These countries, of course, would dc 
mand their price for overflying and refuelling 
facilities, as would the Israelis over Sinai. 

4. A sea-borne invasion seems scarcely 
credible in view of the lack of American ba.ses 
in the Indian Ocean. 

It seems that Ras Tanura is just about the 
most inaccessible place on earth from the 
western point of view. Who is hiuBing whom? 
Dr Kissinger or Sheikh Yamani? Yours 
faithfully, 

Hungerford, Berks. W. C. R. Whai.lf.y 

Sir —No one seems to understand that this 
is not an oil war. This is a race w'ar-—a war 
being fought by the lesser developed coun 
tries of the world, the Wogs, blacks. Chinks, 
etc. For too long you. the Anglo-Saxons 
of the world, believed that you must live 
off the backs of the Asians and Africans. 
You stole our countries, our raw^ materials, 
and you enslaved our people. No more than 
25 years ago you had the effrontery to 
create a new country in the cast while at 
the same time displacing the original inhabi 
tanls of Palestine. The black world was 
w^atching and w^e knew' that one day our 
chance would come. Wc have oil, the black 
stuff that has given you the standard of 
living you enjoy. Sttangel^, you English 
are so obsessed with colour yet you want 
the black dirty stuff called oil. 

You see, we the blacks give you bread 
and butter. But it shall be no more. Wc have 
got the capacity to send you back into the 
dark ages from whence you came. Every¬ 
thing the black man possesses you want, 
and yet when you see a black man in 
England you say go home. 1 only wish 
Sheikh Yamani would live here as an 
ordinary black worker for six weeks. I bet 
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you he would not give you any oil. He 
would blow up the wells. 

An Englishman's home is his castle. An 
Arab's oil is his moat and your Waterloo. 
So you want the Americans to do a Suez- 
type operation. (The British arc incapable 
of doing these operations for themselves 
so they are always saying America should 
do this and do that.) Let there be such an 
operation. I am sure Russia and China 
will protect Arabia. No, these are new days 
wc arc living in. The day of the Anglo Saxon 
oppressor is over. T have seen Europeans 
begging Yamani, a black man, and 1 like 
that. " Yours faithfully, 

London, WI2 A. A. KhorramShahi 

Sir -^Mr Aaron Wright's letter (November 
24lh) makes very interesting reading. If 
one were to accept Izses-Smith's theory, 
then every single mineral wealth under the 
earth in every country would be held “in 
trust for all human beings". Would the 
developed countries in the world agree to 
this? If so. why wasn't it considered and 
used for the good of humanity during the 
last 50 years, and why has this suddenly 
dawned? Is it because the “Arab oil” is 
hurting the more advanced nations of the 
world?—Yours faithfully, 

Karachi Salman K han 

Sir —In connection with the article “Norway 
scores again" (November 24th) it seems a 
case of more haste less speed. John Mowlem 
and Taylor Woodrow, if they had placed, 
as others did,orders in Norway some months 
ago could have brought additional concrete 
deep-water platforms (Condeeps) to this 
country by 1976. They might even have 
started handling oil by the end of that year. 
Instead, these two firms arc jointly trying to 
cstahlifth the manufacture of Condeeps at 
Drumhuie, one of the loveliest parts of the 
we.sl coast of Scotland. Except for a single 
line railway there is no infrastructure: neither 
population nor local unemployment; neither 
adequate roads, nor schools nor hospitals. 
Anyone, who has seen the scale of devasta¬ 
tion at Nigg, rcali.ses that in Wester Ross 
this will ensure no temporary dislocation 
but the complete and permanent destruction 
of the small communities involved and their 
way of life. 

These firms have stated that, if everything 
goes according to plan, they hope to com¬ 
plete their first Condeep by 1978. Compared 
with purchases from Norway, therefore, 
this represents a delay of at least two or, 
probably, three years. If speed in the winning 
of oil is today the overriding need, this is not 
the way to achieve it. 

The firms claim to be inspired by “chauvi¬ 
nism" their own word. In fact they are 
inspired by the hope that manufacture here 
will be cheaper. By this they mean cheaper 
to them. The true cost is the cost to the 
country. This must include the costs of the 
infrastructure and the costs of delay in oil 
production. Lastly, this effort to bulldoze 
the scheme throu^ involves the destruction 
of the National Trust's position throughout 
Scotland. The land required has been given 
to the National Trust for Scotland to pre¬ 
serve in the national interest. Who, in future, 
will leave land to the National Trust if this 
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basic security of tenure is removed?—Yours 
faithfully, 

Kyleakin, Isle of Skye C. H. M ackenzih 

Input-output tables 

Sir—A note in “Business this week" 
(November 24th) refers to the forthcoming 
publication of detailed input-output tables 
for the United Kingdom for 1968. 

It would enable your readers to get our 
performance in pr^ucing these tables in 
better perspective if they were to know that 
the tables will appear a year more cmickly 
than the corresponding ones for 1963. Not 
only that, they are very much larger. The 
90 X 90 tables represent an increase of 
two-thirds on the information given in the 
70 X 70 tables that were completed in 
respect of 1963. The updating of the 1968 
tables to 1970 is nearing completion and wc 
shall be publishing them before the middle 
of the next year. The compilation of detailed 
input-output tables is a really massive 
exercise drawing on a vast range of data 
and involving considerable manipulation of 
it. Wc shall, therefore, never be up to date 
but we shall be much more so than your 
note implies. 

Your note mentions delays in producing 
the results of the 1968 census of production, 
repeating a similar theme when you com 
mented on the publication of the rebased 
index of industrial production (September 
22nd). Many countries have had troubles 
with the mammoth and complex censuses of 
the sort wc had in 1968—which is why we 
have abolished them and replaced them by 
a system of industrial statistics which pro 
duces more information more quickly. 
Nevertheless, the 153 separate industry 
reports of the 1968 census—its more import 
ant and detailed results—were all published 
well before the end of 1972. This was an 
improvement of one and a half years com¬ 
pared with the previous detailed census in 
1963 and we certainly do not regard this 
census as a disaster.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW! A. A. Sorrkll 

Assistant Director, 
Central Statistical Office 


Money supply 

Sir - May 1 offer for consideration the pro 
position that neither M1 nor M3 offers any 
indication either of the supply of money or 
of the heat in the economy (November 24th)? 
The only accurate indicator of the money 
supply is M, the figure supplied by the Bank 
of England of the volume of notes and coin 
in circulation. 

When A has produced and sold £ 100- 
worth of goods, shortage of money will arise 
unless he in turn spends the money. If now he 
deposits it in a bank which then lends it to B, 
who buys from C, no increase in the money 
supply has taken place: B spends instead of 
A. C now banks the money. The £100 has 
now been twice banked, increasing bank de¬ 
posits by £200, although the supply of money 
Is still only £100. Yet Ml adds the sum of the 
deposits by bank customers to M, and the 
money supply is then said to have been in¬ 
crease by £100. 

M3 now adds to the confusion. When the 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 



RESERVE BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA 

SENIOR RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

(AGRICULTURE) 


The Reserve Bank of Australia invites applications for Senior 
Research Fellowships for applied research in agriculture. The 
research to be undertaken may be in any of the broad fields 
of economics and management, plant sciences or animal 
sciences. The awards are not primarily intended to provide 
opportunities to obtain higher degrees or to obtain immediate 
postdoctoral research experience. 

The Fellowships will be initially for two years with the 
possibility of extension for a further year and will be tenable 
at an Australian university or other approved Australian scientific 
research institution. Candidates should be in a position to take 
up the awards no later than July, 1975. 

The award of the Fellowships will be made by the Reserve Bank 
of Australia on the advice of a Selection Committee including 
scientists, representatives of universities and other research 
institutions. The final decision as to the nature of the research 
to be undertaken and the place of tenure will be made by the 
Reserve Bank of Australia after consultation with the successful 
candidates in late September or early October. 1974. 

The Fellowships are intended to foster closer liaison between 
agricultural research institutions in Australia: to provide an 
incentive for experienced research personnel to utilize their 
talents on problems of an applied nature: to facilitate the 
mobility of research workers between one institutioit and 
another and, at the same time to test the market for undertaking 
applied research. 

SALARY AND ALLOWANCES 

Salary will be at the rate of $15,500 p.a. An allowance will be 
paid to the host institution to defray costs associated with 
administration, graduate assistance, laboratory maintenance, 
travel, etc. 

TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 

For successful overseas residents prescribed return fares for the 
Fellow and dependent family will bp provided, including luggage 
allowances. 

APPLICATIONS 

Applications should be made on the approved application form 
which together with the Objectives and Conditions of Award 
and Guide for Referees may be obtained from Chief Scientific 
Liaison Officer. Australian Scientific Liaison Office. 64-78. 
Kingsway, London. WC2B 6BD. England, or Scientific Attache, 
Office of the Counsellor (Scientific). Australian Embassy. 1601 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20036. 
U.S.A. 

Applications must be forwarded to the Secretary. Reserve Bank 
Fellowships Committee. Reserve Bank uf Australia. Box 3947 
G.P.O.. Sydney. New South Wales. 2(}01 by 30 June. 1974. 
Further information may be obtained from this office. 

Applicants should arrange for at least two referees to forward 
their confidential reports to the Fellowship Committee before 
the closing date. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries 

Applications are invited for the 
undermentioned vacancy: 

AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMIST 

(FISHERIES) 

HEAD OFFICE, WELLINGTON 


The Economics Division is responsible within the Ministry 
for research and agricultural policy work covering a wide 
field including production economics, project evaluation, 
commodity studies, trade policy as it affects agriculture 
and servicing international organisations. 

Salary: Up to NZ$8,171 with further promotion on merit. 

Duties: Responsibilities have recently been extended to 
include economic aspects of the fishing industry and the 
appointee to this position would be responsible for the 
initiation of studies in this field. 

Qualifications desired: An appropriate first degree is an 
essential pre<requisite and a higher degree or sound 
post-graduate experience could be an advantage. 

The fisheries economist would be expected to be familiar 
with general fishing industry practices. 

Passages: Fares for appointee and'his wife and family 
will be paid. 

Incidental expenses: Up to NZ$120 for a single man and 
up to NZ$800 for a married man can be claimed to 
cover the cost of taking personal effects to New Zealand. 

Application forms and general information are available 

from the High Commiesioner for New Zealand, New 
Zealand House, Haymarket, London SW1Y 4TQ, 

with whom applications will close on January 18. 1974. 

Please quote reference B13/2/206/5727 when enquiring. 
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bank lends the £ 100 to B, it adds the amount 
to its deposits; rightly so because it holds B's 
promise to repay which is an asset to the 
bank. Rut M3 adds this amount to M1, and 
the result is again called the money supply! 
Thus every £1()0 of cash that enters a bank 
and IS lent out is said to create £200 of extra 
money during its passage through the bank. 
This IS surely nonsense. According to the 
tcxtb(x>ks, the banker lends his deposits; but 
1 submit that a deposit or asset arising from a 
loan can no more be lent by the bank than 
can the bank premises which the bank also 
records as an asset. Such assets can be lent 
only if they are first sold for cash. 

The Ml and M3 figures provide a fairly 
accurate indicator of the spe^ of circulation 
of money, but nothing else. When money cir 
culates faster, more gtaxis arc produced and 
sold within a given space of time; but this 
adds no heat to the economy. Heat is added 
only when the Government prints money to 
excess and, to be fair to the Government, the 
recent rapid inflation in this country has been 
accompanied by no undue increase in the M 
figures. We must look elsewhere for the cause 
of inflation: but that is another story.- Yours 
failhfullv, 

lAmdon, SWl9 1 h nrv Mi uli n 


Thoughts on Watergate 

Sir The intensity of focus on the immediate 
controversy and cnniinality of Watergate 
tends to obscure its larger and longer term 
meaning. In a very fundamental way, 
Watergate is both the symbol and the 
catalyst of a process of constitution re 
making in which the United States is now 
engag^. 

The Constitution of the United States 
was created m the context of the social 
and political environment of the late 
eighteenth century. The national population 
then totalled approximately 4m cili/ens, 95 
per cent of whom lived in rural areas. Their 
principal occupations and sources of income 
were agriculture, and this was reflected in 
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GNP is expected to gi'ow by nearly 
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both the mores and the intellectual and 
physical ethos of that time. The transforma- 
tion of American society in the intervening 
two centuries has not seen any comparable 
change in the structure and process of 
government, which remains essentially that 
defined by a document drafted in 1787. 
Perhaps through concern for political con 
tinuity and futuic stability, the Constitu 
tional Convention made any changes ex- 
ccedingly difficult—so much so, that only 26 
such modifications have been since enacted 
(only 16 if one includes the Bill of Rights 
as part of the original constitution-making 
pioccss). No other nation, to my know¬ 
ledge, has had such an enduring and rela 
lively unchanged political framework. 

However, durability in itself is of 
questionable value when circumstances re 
futc the logic on which it is based. Tlie 
social evolution and economic development 
of the United States has exceeded the most 
exti avagant fanta.sics of the wisest thinkers 
of 1787. For a considerable period of lime, 
this has been a populous, urbanised, modern 
society functioning within the perimeters of 
government devised in a bygone age. Major 
constitutional revisions have been virtu^ly 
unthinkable because of the sanctity which 
the forms of the Constitution (not the 
substance of its intent) have assumed in 
the American political pysche. 

The facts of politick life, in the shape 
of Watergate, have eventually caught up 
with history. The need for a new senes of 
checks and balances, a new appreciation of 
the powers of the modern executive, a new 
role for the legislature and even the 
judiciary, a new understanding of the 
current configuration and changed opera¬ 
tion of political organisations and a recog 
nition of the position of another and more 
recent factor (the mass media) in the politi¬ 
cal process have been clearly demonstrated. 
The furor of partisanship and indignation 
serves to hide the pecuhar way in which the 
American Constitution is now being re¬ 
drawn to meet these needs. Without the 
protraction of formal amendment, new rules 
are being written for the conduct of govern 
ment and for relationships between each of 
Its branches. Out of the current events 
there is likely to emerge a different concept 
of the nature and purpose of modern politics 
and the character and the (iiowers of the 
organs of the state. To me, this r^resents a 
slow, often clumsy, but fascinating means 
by which the flaws and the gaps which con¬ 
temporary conditions have exposed in the 
Constitution arc being corrected. 

Two hundred years ago, in an age of 
elitism, the Constitution of the United 
States was debated by a small group of 
representatives and signed by 39 delegates. 
Today, each citizen of this country can be 
a participant in a new constitutional con¬ 
vention. If Americans perceive Watergate in 
this perspeaivc and have the consciousness 
to respond effectively, a unique opportunity 
is available for involvement in a process 
of constitutional reconstruction. In that 
sense, the implications of the present situa¬ 
tion are not only political, they are trans- 
cendingly historic.—Yours faithfully. 

New York RalphBuultjens 


Spain 

Sir —I find your Spain correspondent's 
^^Rightward ho'* (November 17th) puzzling 
in a number of ways. Surely the main point 
of interest about Admiral Carrero Blanco's 
cabinet of June 12th is not so much its com¬ 
position, but the fact that it nepresents an 
important step in the implementation of the 
Organic Law of the state. The offices of 
head of state and prime minister have been 
separated. The prime minister chooses his 
cabinet, which has a fixed term of office, and 
presents his programme. This is ignored by 
your correspondent; but it represents a con¬ 
siderable constitutional advance over the 
previous system, or lack of system. 

Secondly, on what grounds does he con¬ 
sider Falange and Opus Dei rivals? The aims 
of Falange are avowed political and social. 
C^us Dei has repeatedly asserted that its 
aims are purely spiritual and, on the forma 
tion of the cabinet of June 12th, its press 
office stated 'Tt is absurd to mix the name of 
Opus Dei in political commentaries, since 
its aims are purely spiritual, and its members 
consequently enjoy the same liberty and 
personal responsibility as all other Catholics. 
Opus Dei is not, and docs not consider itself 
to be, represented by any politician of any 
tendency whatsoever”. If your correspondent 
has evidence proving this untrue, he would 
do better to produce it, rather than mutter 
darkly and hint at skulduggery. 

Finally, although I have no information 
about political suspects held without trial, 
the vast majority must certainly be held in 
connection with the terrorist campaign in the 
Basque country. But it is really not possible 
for anyone with the interests of Spain at 
heart to feci sympathy for the separatists. 
They are trying, with less success to be sure, 
to achieve the same ends by the same means 
as the IRA. If innocent people arc being held, 
it is deplorable; but the main responsibility 
must be borne by those who started the 
violence. It should be noted that the ETA 
specifically state that they arc not anti- 
Franco but anti-Spanish. They arc indifferent 
to who governs in Madrid.—Yours faithfuUy, 
San Luis, Minorca Harold Braham 


■Greece 

Sir—I would be very interested to know if 
you can substantiate or justify your claims 
(December 1st) that: 

1. The Greek referendum of July 29th 
was ^'rigged”. I presume you mean that ^s 
‘‘rigging” occurred throughout the whole of 
Greece. Can you describe how the system 
in the polling booths worked? We happened 
to be living in a township in north-west 
Greece at the time and we did not come 
across evidence of‘^rigging”. 

2. That ex-President Papadopoulos “never 
succeeded in inspiring popular support or 
any personal following”, in our travels in 
Greece since 1967 we found, to the con¬ 
trary, evidence of substanti^ and ever- 
increasing support for hhn and his 
policies. I may add that we have been 
throu^ virtually the entire part of Greece 
from Kerkyra to Athens and from Volos to 
Tripolis.—Yours sincerely, 

Purley, Surrey P. G. Andrews 





Aorc 

has the same 
re-assurii^ meaning 

in all Eurc^an languages 



The Eh(Jiteasea,a (riendlj^helphil animal you 

should get to know 


If you manufacture, purchase, 
import or export equipment like 
pressure vessels, cranes, lifts or 
electrical equipment to or from 
Europe, there’s one language you 
should know: AOTC. 

AOTC stands for the Associated 
Offices Technical Committee, a 
non-profit making organisation of 
nearly 70 years standing, made up 


of Britain’s four leading inspection 
companies, AOTC provides 
engineering advisory services and 
helps to solve unusual problems. 

Its authority is widely recognised 
throughout the UK and Europe 
and there is simply no better 
impartial advice on design standards 
and inspection requirements. 

Don’t risk it: call AOTC. 


Associated Offices Technical Committee comprises: 

British Engine, Commercial Union, National Vulcan, Scottish Boiler. 

Wrife for brochure or call: 

Chief Engineer, 7\ssociated Offices Technical Committee, 
Longridge House, Manchester M60 4DT. 

Telephone 061-852 8622 
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Not back to the ark 


The Prime Minister is right to meet the immediate and 
grave emergency at the power stations by the rough and 
fortunately ready measures of control and short-time 
working which he announced on Thursday. But tlie 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be wrong if he makes 
his emergency budget on Monday a very tough and 
deflationary one. This is a moment when there is a great 
need for aU decision-takers to keep their heads, because 
some other people have been losing theirs. 

Britain faces three crises. First, some trade unions are 
again about to impose serious power cuts on the com¬ 
munity because the miners are not digging enough coal 
and the train drivers are not taking it to where it is 
needed (assuming the power engmeers have kept the 
equipment working). Secondly, 1974 is going to be a year 
of recession, accompanied by roaring price inflation and a 
bleeding overseas balance. There was another overseas 
trade deficit of £270m in November, and the fact that it 
was under £300m is regarded as almost a relief. Thirdly, 
there is a crisis of hysteria, because it is now fashionable 
to assert that the present difficult but manageable inter¬ 
ruption of supphes requires a Policy of Survival, or A 
New Churchill Uike the one in 1926?). or must be faced 
by Telling the People the Truth (which is a good place 
to start). 

Power crisis 

In a civilised country it is important to keep on reminding 
owselves that the inhumanity of power cuts is much more 
frightening than the temporary economic inconvenience 
caused by them. There will be an increase in domestic 
accidents and hypothermia because of what Mr Daly’s 
and Mr Buckton’s militants are doing, and there is a basic 
inunorality in anybody who excuses or encourages those 
who are willing to freeze old people in the dark in order 
to try to win themselves a couple of extra packets of 
cigarettes a week. The main encouragement has been ^ven 
by those who have made such tactics seem worthwhile 
by buying them off in the past, and if we wheel out some 
court of uiquiry to buy them off again we will reconfirm 
this mean and feral savagery as an annual tribal rite. 

Mr Willie Whitdaw is right to think that the least hope¬ 
less way of stopping the train drivers and miners is to try 


to persuade the Trades Union Congress to lean on them. 
The TUC is more afraid of unemployment than of 
the electorate's displeasure. If the miners' dispute lasts, 
it is going to cause even more short-term unemployment 
than must come from Thursday's measures, and the TUC 
should be told that this will not be cushioned. If British 
Steel is going to produce only half as much steel as usual 
while it cannot get the power supplies, then it should 
employ only half as many people; it certainly should 
not give men five days’ pay for two and a half days’ work. 
The nationalised industries have a special obligation not to 
pay people for no work, because welfare payments for 
their staff are added to their deficits. It is pret(y silly that 
so many commercial firms are paying their people full 
salaries for a lengthened holiday over Christmas, but at 
least this large payment for no production comes out of 
their liquid reserves. This means that they will have fewer 
liquid reserves with which to cushion unemployment later. 

The fact that the miners' executive still has not called 
a ballot signifies an intention to go on gripping the 
country’s throat and creating unemployment until next 
February. It is important now that the TUC should not 
only lean on the miners' executive with a request to call 
a ballot, but also tell them to discontinue the present 
overtime ban while the ballot is held. No doubt the power 
shortage during the labour troubles can be met only by 
going on to this four-day or three-day week; but during 
the oil shortage after them that would be a bad mistake. 
Much better then to release labour by sacking it so 
that it can be re-employed in less energy-intensive 
industries. The Americans are likely to reflate by 
putting some of their unemployed on to public works 
programmes; the British probably have enough public 
works, but we are lucky that the next stage in employment 
growth should probably be in knowledge-based industries 
rather than oil-intensive manufacturing ones anyway, 
and it should be possible to guide policy towards this end. 
The real debate should be whether to use market forces 
for the counter-reflation (rationing oil by a higher tax 
as well as other controls, but cutting c^er taxes), or 
whetba* some public works planner can better decide 
tiriioe an unemployed steelworker can most profitaUy 
be re-employed. In order to free the resources, toe Govern- 
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ment should say it will finance more than its present half 
share of obligatory redundancy pay in energy-intensive 
industries. 

Unfortunately, this is very much against the conven¬ 
tional unwisdom now being poured at the Government. 
At least one professor of economics has argued in the past 
fortnight both that the country should go on to a four-day 
week in order to save people from unemployment, and that 
Mr Barber should sharply increase taxes next week in 
order to reduce the overheating of employment. He 
saw no illogicality in saying both things at the same time. 
In the early stages of every previous slump in history 
academic economists and establishment figures have 
made fools of themselves by persuading governments to 
cut back demand and balance their budgets. Monday’s 
budget is coming because this is now happening again in 
full fltHXl. 

Next week’s budget 

The threat for 1974 is of recession. And it cannot be too 
frequently repeated that a recession is a recession is a 
recession. Some of those calling for demand deflation say 
that tliis is going to be the sort of recession where “supply 
will fall more than demand’’. This is like saying that you 
will dram a bowl of water more on the left side than on the 
right. If you cut supply then you automatically cut 
income equally because the thwarted supply is not sold. 
It IS true that, if you do not immediately cut employment by 
the same amount, the fall in income impinges initially on 
company profits, and some economists think that a drop in 
these reduces spending less quickly than a cut in consumer 
incomes. At the present stage of the trade cycle, when the 
Government was counting on a large increase in invest¬ 
ment next year, this is probably wrung. But cash flow is 
already being squeezed, so that the fall in company profits 
from restricted supply will be likely to feed through to 
unemployment after a shorter than usual time lag. 

If Mr Barber makes large tax increases next week— 
particularly increases in income tax which could not 
become effective for months—they will hit consumer 
spending after a time lag that may well be longer than the 
time lag between the present squeeze and the start of large 
unemployment, thus giving the snowball another down¬ 
ward push just as the multiplier effect is accelerating 
anyway. The multiplier, in fact, has already begun with 
the £9 billion or so fall in London stock market prices since 
the beginning of November. If those who have been calling 
throughout for a deflationary budget had been told six 
weeks ago that the budget would consist of a £9 billion 
capital levy, plus a rise in interest rates to a level way 
above what most firms are allowed by the price control to 
earn in their way of business, the vast majority would 
rightly have said that that would be far too big a deflation 
of demand. But this is in practice what has occurred. 
Investment projects right across industry are already being 
cancelled or (more usually) delayed in alarming profusion; 
but economic advisers whose gramophone needle is 
stuck go on chanting without noticing it. 

Four other muddles are being propagated by the defla¬ 
tors. First, it is said that spending will still be kept up 
during a “supply-induced recession" because the budget 
deficit win widen as highly taxed petrol is not sold and 


highly taxed profits are squeezed, while unemployment 
benefits rise in number. This is the exact revow of the 
real cause for worry. The British budget has fortunately 
always possessed some such built-in stabilisers, so as to 
hinder both slumps and superbooms from feeding on 
themselves; but they are not going to be so effective in the 
sort of slump Britain now faces, which is going to be 
accompanied by large price inflation, raising the yield 
of taxes like Vat, so that we face the danger of a slump 
which net fiscal drag will actually worsen. 

Secondly, it is said that the absolute limit set by the 
shortage of oil means that we must suffer some reduction 
in output and some rise in unemployment next year any¬ 
way, and that net effective demand (even though it will 
itself be cut by this “supply-induced recession”) may go 
above this absolute bar. This assumption of an absolute 
bar implicitly assumes a nil elasticity of substitution for 
oil. If deflators believe this, arc they saying that full 
employment and anti-cyclical policies would have been 
impossible before oil was invent^? 

The Times’s call for an immediate deflationary budget 
of £3 billion falls into each of the conceptual traps lurking 
for those who assume near nil substitutability. Its eco¬ 
nomics expert, Mr Peter Jay, thinks that next year’s cut in 
the oil supply will reduce gross domestic product by S per 
cent, thus increasing unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment among those whose jobs will be stopped by the short¬ 
age of oil. The normal economic response should be to 
reflate demand so as to re-employ on other things these 
newly unemployed, although it is true that the reflation 
should be nothing like 5 per cent of gdp because of such 
factors as the built in stabilisers. Mr Jay then notes these 
built in stabilisers with some horror, and tells us to cut 
demand immediately to stop their contingent effect, 
because by now the apparent object of his exercise is to 
cut everything back to equal the figure which he first, 
thought of. It will be interesting to see a year from now how 
many people will believe that the right policy in December, 
1973, would have been to impose £3 billion more deflation 
of demand on the British economy. Since Keynes’s General 
Theory appeared in 1935,38 annual classes have graduated 
in economics wondering how in the previous 150 years 
very clever men could have persuaded themselves that 
the moment of peak interest rates on the eve of each 
obvious recession was the right moment to balance budgets 
and cut demand. The class of 1973-74 need not wonder: 
it can listen to its professors’ lectures and read its daily 
newspapers. 

Freezing would be better 

A third muddle arises because the initial impact of the 
threats of oil shortage and interruption to transport has 
been a rush to stock up. Demand has therefore been temp 
orarily inflated while stocks have been transferred into the 
ultimate consumers' hands; this is one reason why com 
modity prices have surprisingly risen in the initial weeks 
of the world recession, but this restocking suggests that the 
subsequent fall in prices is now likely to be dl the sharper. 

The final real problem is the balance of payments. 
It is probably right not to want to see sterling float any 
lower than the lowest-yet level it touclied this week; 
further depreciation would damage the country by in- 
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creasing domestic inflation rather than aid it by making 
exporte more conqietitive. Monday’s budget is advertised 
as being to support sterling and the overseas balance 
by cutting home demand, but Mr Heath p- >gnised that 
the Arab’s large emerging trade surplus b ^ that other 
coimtries as a whole run a trade ddncit, and the 
surest way to world recession would be for every country 
to deflate in an effort to make its deflcit smaller than its 
nei^bours'. If stem steps have to be taken to stem a 
drain on sterling, it would be best to tackle cost inflation 
directly. This could be done by declaring another six 
months' freeze on wages and prices; no doubt giving a 
weekend’s notice so that the miners, railwaymen and 
other combatant unions would have an incentive to 
hasten to settle before the freeze came; perhaps saying 
that those whose stage three deals were blocked by the 
freeze could have them paid into a special fund like 
postwar credits (which could be released when the 
recession really starts to bite). It might well be right to 
subsidise food prices during such a freeze, and con¬ 
venient to say we will finance it by a temporary surcharge 
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on income tax so as to appe^ the hystmes. 

It is the crisis of hysteria that is the most worrying 
one. The speech by the president of the Confederation 
of British bdustries, Sir Michael Clapham, on Tuesday 
does not deserve to be assigned to this company. He 
wanted increases in direct tax to be balanced by de 
creases in indirect tax, which would have a small refla¬ 
tionary effect in the months ahead. But the headlines that 
greeted his remarks about an edge of a precipice show 
the pressures that have sought to bulldoze the Govern¬ 
ment into a wildly ill timed “package” of heavy net tax 
increases (especially on the rich, who have already been 
hit by the stock market fall), the introduction of petrol 
rationing (which will be very difficult to work, because 
an equal ration for all would give 3m motorists more 
than they ^normally use while stranding im with no 
means of gkdng to work), and the appointment of some 
minister as a “fuel supremo” (his department would soon 
become a pork barrel for the many vested interests in the 
trade). Will Monday show we meet crises by instant 
emotions, or by learning from history's lessons? 



The other community 


The building of Europe does not mean that the rebuilding of the Atlantic 
community Mr Kissinger is calling for should be put off any longer 


An act of vision is needed to save the relationship between 
Europe and the United States, Mr Kissinger told the 
Pilgrims on Wednesday, and offered Europe the vision 
of a common energy policy for the west. The trouble is 
that the Europeans are straining after their own attempted 
act of vision, which is to define what the “identity of 
Europe” consistr of; and they find it hard to lift ^eir 
eyes to the hills beyond. 

The Nato meeting that brought Mr Kissinger to Brussels 
this week has not solved the problem yet. The Atlantic 
alliance is in worse shape than at any time in its 24-year 
history, and not just because of that row about the Middle 
East war, not just because detente erodes defence budgets, 
not just because of the different impact the oil embargo has 
had on America and Europe. The heart of the matter is 
that 1973 has been the year when the nine countries of the 
European community wanted to define what binds them to 
each other, and Mr Kissingo- has simultaneously wanted 
It to be the year when they defined what binds them to the 
democracies on the other side of the North Atlantic. It 
ought to have been the year when the idea of a more inde¬ 
pendent western Europe was slotted into the idea of Atlan¬ 
tic intadependence; when the new community on this 
side of the water assumed its place in the older and wider 
one. Until a very short time ago it had always been be¬ 
lieved that Britain’s entry into the European community 
would make that easier. The discovery of the past cou]^ 
of years is that, under Mr Heath’s prime ministership, 
Britain in Europe has not had that effect at all. 

There is no reastm in principle why the construction of 
Europe should not be compatible with the reconstruction 
of the Adantic community. The fact is that the “statement 


of European identity” which the Nine are going to pro¬ 
duce any day now—the document that spells out what they 
believe they have in common—contains very little that 
could not be said with equal truth about the United States 
and Canada. There are not ail that many things which 
Germany has in common with Britain, for instance, or 
France with Italy, that Germany does not also share with 
the United States, or France with Canada—except the 
geographical accident of belonging to the same stretch of 
land called Europe which also happens to have Russia 
sitting on it. The connections of politics and culture and 
historical experience, the things that tie nations together, 
all plainly reach across the Atlantic too. The declaration of 
shared principles that Mr Kissinger invited western Europe 
to subscribe to on April 23rd could, and should, contain 
many of the same admirable phrases that the Europeans 
have written into their own statement of identity. Yet the 
European document is ready; the Atlantic one is not. 

The needed counterweight 

This failure to pin down the relationship between the 
European community and the Atlantic one is all the more 
dangerous because the thing that is most unmistakably 
special about the west Europeans is the fact that they lie so 
close to the power of Russia, and that that power is still 
growing way beyond anything like parity with Nato. Five 
years ago the United States had a commanding lead over 
the Soviet Union in the long-range mis.siles and bombers 
that carry nuclear weapons; that lead has now vanished, 
and with it has gone some of the Europeans' confidence 
that Amoica would come to their help if they were 
attacked. In the same five years nothing has been done to 
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cure Nato*& inferiority in conventional weapons in central 
Europe; indeed, the Warsaw pact’s advantage in tanks and 
tactical aircraft has grown even bigger. And the Euro¬ 
peans depend on the 309,000 American troops on their 
continent even for the fragile military security they 
still possess. These figures cannot be dismissed, as the 
French government tries to dismiss them, by saying that 
the United States will always go on providing the necessary 
counterweight to Soviet power because it simply dare not 
let western Europe fall into the Soviet sphere of influence. 
That argument has not silenced Senator Mansfleld's de¬ 
mand for a large-scale American withdrawal from Europe. 
The danger is not that the United Stales will consciously 
choose to leave Europe to its fate; it is that, for reasons 
which are a mixture of political irritation and the desire to 
save money, it will slowly pare away its commitment to 
Europe in a way that unintentionally does just that. 

The continuing military dependence of Europe upon the 
United States is the reason why the relationship between 
them cannot be a neatly symmetrical one. The preservation 
of an independent Europe needs American military power, 
but the safety of the United States does not need European 
troops; if western Europe passed into the Soviet sphere of 
influence the Americans would have lost a great deal, but 
the Europeans would have lost everything. This is the 
strength of Mr Kissinger’s argument when he says that the 
building of Europe should not get in the way of the rebuild¬ 
ing of the Atlantic alliance. And yet, so far, it has; and the 
reasons why it has show where the trouble lies. 

Does separate mean rival? 

It is partly that the growing cohesion of the Nine 
has widened the already existing differences of opinion 
and interest between Europe and America. It is not just 
that, when Europe wants to strike attitudes that mark 
out its separateness, it is generally America it can most 
easily separate itself from. The business of negotiating a 
common policy out of nine governments means that, 
once it is negoUated, the Nine face America with a rigid 
line that makes no allowance for American views. This 
year the community has started to extend its relations 
with the Mediterranean world, and with most of black 
Africa, and although Britain has managed to limit the 
damage this might do to American trade with these areas 
the Americans still see it as a challenge to their interests. 
The idea that Europe ought to produce more of its own 
weapons, and more of its own enriched uranium, causes 
the same reaction across the Atlantic. Tlie argument for 
European co operation in most of these things is clear 
enough; hut they have made the business of Atlantic inter¬ 
dependence a lot more complicated than the American 
men of goodwill who have always supported the unity of 
Europe ever realised it would be. 

The second difficulty is that the predictable formula for 
trying to iron out these difficulties—the familiar call for 
“more consultation”—-is going to put an e'en bigger load 
on a bureaucratic machinery that is already creaking 
under the strain. On Tuesday, for the first time, Mr Kissin¬ 
ger formally met the foreign ministers of the Nine as a 
body, and some of the Nine might like this sort of contact 
to take place more often. It has also been proposed that 
senior officials from the foreign ministries of the Nato 
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countries should get together more frequently, to reinforce 
the plainly inadequate half-yearly meetings of Nato minis- 
sters. The same high-official conduit has bem used for 
direct American-EEC negotiations about the joint declara¬ 
tion Mr Kissinger wants, and it might be used for other 
things as well. 

No doubt Mr Kissinger himself can manage the sort of 
travelling schedule this 'vill involve, provided he remem¬ 
bers to tell his staff back in Washington what he has been 
saying to all those Europeans. But for the officials immedi¬ 
ately below the ministers themselves this is going to put 
yet more meetings into an engagement diary that the inter¬ 
nal business of the European community has already ex¬ 
panded enormously in the past year. That there should be 
more consultation everybody agrees; just how much extra 
work this will put on the shoulders of a handful of over¬ 
worked men is not so uddely recognised. 

The question for Heath 

These arc some of the problems in making the Atlantic 
community work better. But the biggest question is wheth¬ 
er the will really exists in Europe that there should con¬ 
tinue to be the soit of Atlantic community Mr Kissinger is 
talking about. It is a question about the intentions of the 
French government, and of Mr Heath. 

There are two different ideas about the future relation¬ 
ship of Europe to America. One is that the European com¬ 
munity should regard itself as a unit working within the 
wider and looser community of the democracies that lie 
around the North Atlantic: a unit 'vith its o'vn ideas on 
many things, and with the power to differ from America 
when it thinks it should, but nevertheless preserving a 
special relationship with the United States. The other is 
that, within the limits set by the hope that the Americans 
cannot afford to let Russia control western Europe, the 
European countries should have no more special a re¬ 
lationship with America than 'vith any other power. This 
second approach has been the French one since General 
de Gaulle came to power in 1938. It is liuulhat there have 
lately been some signs of change from France: the fact that 
the French arc willing to sign any sort of Atlantic declara¬ 
tion of principles is one step in the right direction. But the 
issue has not yet been fought through to a finish. The 
French still want to prevent that declaration including 
words like “partnership” or “interdependence”, or any¬ 
thing that implies a future for Europe as one circle of coun- 
* tries 'vithin another, larger, Atlantic circle. 

The letter matters less than the spirit in these things: if 
there exists a sufficient majority in Europe which believes 
that there is such a thing as an Atlantic community, the 
exact wording of that declaration will not matter much. 
But whether that sufficient majority exists depends on Mr 
Heath more than anybody else. Mr Heath is the counter¬ 
poise that can swing the European community against the 
French view, or give the French the power to pull Europe 
gradually away from America. 

It is not yet clear which side Mr Heath is going to come 
down on. ^me of the thinp he says about the United 
States, when he is not speaking in public, sound more like 
General dc Gaulle than Sir Alec Douglas-Home. In this he 
may reflect, or be counting on the support of, the feelings 
about some aspects of American behaviour that have bem 
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widespread in Europe lately: the long misery over Vi^nam, 
the dismay over Watergate, the suspicion that Americans 
have forgotten how to control their sagreements with one 
another. The danger is that Europeans will conclude diat 
this is the i^rmanent condition of America. It is not: there 
is still a vigour and flexibility in American life that will 
make the United States again a place Europe not only 
needs but feels affection for. “When the fate of empires is 


at stake, the convictions of their statesmen are the medium 
for survival", Mr Kissinger wrote many years ago in his 
book about Metternich, “A World Restored”. The Atlan¬ 
tic world is not an empire: the growth of the European 
community testifies to that. But it is a community of 
nations that cannot pul the ideas it shares into operation 
unless it holds together. The convici ions of Mr Heath are 
necessary for its restoration. 



Mish-mash in Geneva 

Mr Kissinger has probably succeeded in getting Mrs Meir 
and Mr Sadat to the conference table but what happens 
there looks a muddle 



The invitation cards have been left to the last minute but it 
is odds on that Israel, Egypt, Syria and Jordan will all turn 
up for the opening of the peace conference at Geneva next 
Tuesday. The Egyptian government, which announced a 
week ago that it would be there, has now helped procedural 
matters along by dropping its earlier insistence that the 
United Nations should be sole host; a new compromise 
arrangement is emerging under which Mr Waldheim will 
preside over the start of the conference and then hand over 
to Mr Kissinger and Mr Gromyko. The Israeli government 
has said that it will not start talks with the Syrians 
unless Syria first provides a list of Israeli prisoners-of-war; 
since the Syrian government is behaving as if it intends to 
go to the conference, there seems a fair chance that it will 
^low itself to be persuaded by Mr Kissinger, who in his 
bounce around the Middle East between Thursday and 
Monday visits Damascus on Saturday, to provide the list. 
Jordan's offlcial position is still undecided but again Mr 
Kissinger, who is spending Saturday night in Amman, will 
probably find himself knocking on an open door; whatever 
is eventually decided about Palestinian representation, it is 
unlikely that King Hussein will do himself the damage of 
staying away. 

assuming that all the delegations, led at this stage by 
their foreign ministers, arrive on time in Geneva, what 
then? The assumption had been that they would have their 
photographs taken, make their speeches, and then depart 
until some time late in January after Israel’s election on 
December 31st and the formation of a new government— 
although, be warned, cabinet-making in Israel tends to be a 
drawn-out process. Now there seems to be a possibility 
that the ceremonial opening will be followed by a few days 
of substantive bargaining between Israel and Egypt, and 
possibly Syria too, on the disengagement of their perilously 
intermingled armies. The Egyptian army, by incessantly 
violating the ceasefire, has been ramming home the 
urgency of this ever since the military talks with Israel 
at Kilometre 101 broke down on November 29th. 

It is perfectly proper that the Israeli and Arab govern¬ 
ments, meeting for the first time since the armistice negoti¬ 
ations in 1948-49, should approach each other with the 
most vigilant circumspection. They don’t trust each other; 
they don’t know what they will be talking about or in what 
order; their respective demands seem unbridgeable. All, for 
different reasons, believe that they are taking a risk even by 


going to the conference. But the ill-feeling, and the mis¬ 
trust, go beyond even what the circumstances warrant. In 
the wake of a savagely fought war, Israel is charging 
Egypt, as well as Syria, with the murder and torture of 
prisoners; Egypt has immediately responded with similar, 
if so far imprecise, aUegations against Israel. And Egypt, 
in the words of its information minister, Mr Hatem, will 
be talking peace with its finger on the trigger. Thisdeliber 
ate pursuit of a double-barrelled policy—peace if possible, 
war if not—is traditional Egyptian practice but the Octo¬ 
ber war gives the military option new credibility. 

The gap over Sinai 

All too much credibility. President Sadat has made it 
very plain that he is not prepared to compromise on the re¬ 
turn of the whole Sinai peninsula —and there is the further 
implication that his army, nibbling away at Israeli posi¬ 
tions, will try to prevent him from compromising. In return 
he is ready to consider favourably whatever arrangements 
are suggested for demilitarisation and inspection. He 
would ^so seem to be ready to sign a limited agreement 
with Israel, although full scale formal peace, with all that 
this implies, is conditional on the other Arab-lsracli issues 
being settled as well. The Egyptians claim that Mr Kissin¬ 
ger has led them to believe that he accepts in principle that 
Israel’s withdrawal from Sinai should be total— and that 
the United States is prepared, if it has to, to exert pressure 
on Israel to comply. This sounds like wishful thinking on 
Egypt’s part but Mr Kissinger will certainly have been 
pressed on it when he revisited Cairo on Thursday and 
Friday. 

The Israelis have no coherent programme for any stage 
of the peace negotiations, although inter ministerial teams 
are at last getting down to the business of drafting working 
papers. Their probable offer on Sinai is a preliminary with¬ 
drawal to points west of the mountain passes. If Egypt 
responds by pulling the bulk of its forces back to the cand’s 
west bank, and keeping them there, Israel would withdraw 
farther but it is still arguing for military control over an 
area extending from El Arish on the Mediterranean to 
Sharm el Sheikh on the Red Sea. The rationale for main¬ 
taining a strong military presence at Sharm el Sheikh has 
shifted since the Arabs, during the war, stopped ships 
getting through to Eilat by their blockade at the Bab d 
Mandeb straits, offshore from Aden; the Sharm el Sheikh 
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position, the Israelis now say, is necessary in order to 
counter any blockade by threatening shipping on its way to 
the Gulf of Suez and the reopened Suez canal. This is a 
fair military argument but it leaves the position of the two 
sides light years apart. 

This gap is sadly significant. The Egyptian-lsraeli issue 
has to negotiate first, partly because it is militarily the 
most important, partly because it is the simplest. Sinai has 
,very few inhabitants; Israel has no biblical-historical 
claims to it; and its border with Israel is not an armistice 
line but an old international frontier. Even so, it is easier to 
see the talks trailing towards another round of fighting 
than producing an agreed settlement. And if Egypt and 
Israel fail to agree, what future can there be for the talks 
with Syria, which has a much less stable, and therefore less 
flexible, government than Egypt’s, or those with Jordan, 
which involve people, religion and the fundamental issue 
of a Palestinian settlement? 

The October war brought home two major facts to 
Israel: first, that reliance on the best natural frontiers avail¬ 
able protected Israel’s heartland but only at the cost of at 
least 2,412 of Israel’s young; second, that a war protracted 
beyond a few days left Israel dependent on the resupply of 
American equipment. Israeli policy now, so far as it has 
been revealed, would seem to be to try for the second-best 
frontiers—and to rely on the United States continuing to 
support, militarily and politically, its right to such fron¬ 
tiers. But the first leg of this policy is far short of what 
the Arabs say they want in order to drop their feud against 
the Jewish state, and the second leg supposes that the 
United States will commit itself to an Israel that still stret 
ches beyond the borders of 1967 and may therefore be 
the target of new attacks. It is true that Israel's frontiers 
have to be such that it can in the last resort—which 
means if outside guarantees fail it—fight a war away 
from Tel Aviv’s doorstep. But American support for 
Israel’s definition of those borders is not certain. 

The question that Israelis have to ask themselves, and 
are indei^ asking, is whether their heartland would con¬ 
tinue to be in danger if they threw out the concept of “de- 
fendablc" borders— with exceptions including the ridge of 
the Golan plateau—and concentrated instead on what 
might get more Arabs to think seriously about peace: a 
peace wrapped around with formal outside guarantees and 
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demilitarised inspected areas but basically a state (rf’mind. 
And which of Israd’s neighbours (the other Arab states 
matter less in this context) might reach the state of mind 
where they no longer feel it imperative to think, talk and 
act war against Israel? 

The Egyptians say they have reached this stage. Their 
argument is that since 1948 they have borne the brunt of 
the fighting against Israd and the damage it has done them 
is calculable: the cost in lives and in money; the suspension 
of urgently needed domestic policies; the dependence, al¬ 
most universally disliked, on the Soviet Union. Syria is far 
less certain, but it cannot wage war without Egypt and its 
ability to drag Egypt back into another war—which is one 
of the fears nagging at Isradi minds—will be substantially 
limited if Egypt is on the look-out for such a development 
and determine to prevent it. Jordan, under King Hussdn, 
is not thought even by the Israelis to be an active enemy, 
nor, for that matter, is Lebanon. 

Hie core is Palestine 

So who are the potential trouble-makers, both on their 
own account and because of their influence on others? 
The Palestinians, of course. They are not only the people 
who suffered a genuine injustice from Israel’s creation 
but also the people whom Israel now seems to be doing 
least to satisfy. ’Ilie Israeli government has reaffirmed that 
it will not allow a separate Palestinian state on the West 
Bank of the Jordan and, indeed, the truncated West Bank 
that is beginning to emerge from Israel’s provisional map¬ 
making could be nobody’s autonomous, or even semi- 
autonomous, state. The Israelis have also implied, 
although this is not altogether clear, that they are not pre¬ 
pared to talk to the guerrilla leaders, declared to be the sole 
Palestinian representatives by the Arab summit in Algio’S. 
But the recent outbreak of terrorism in the West Bank has 
led to Israel’s depiortation of several Palestinians, ndther 
Jordan’s henchmen nor guerrillas, who might well have 
voiced an alternative and responsible Palestinian voice. 
The Palestinians, without home or govonment, represent 
a true danger to Israel; if Israel, wi^ guarded generosity, 
were to help them to attain a measure of autonomy within 
a viable state, even a carefully policed autonomy with a 
continuing link with Jordan, the danger might recede. 
Otherwise, it remains. 



A hand for Brian 


The tripartite talks have produced a Council of Ireland. But they have also given 
Mr Faulkner a bigger headache than ever 


The reluctance of British politicians to be involved in the 
affairs of Ulster is matched only by thdr sense of relief 
when it seems just possible, given a large slice of luck, 
that the Irish, north and south, may be able to sort them¬ 
selves out on their own. That sense of relief has been very 
af^arent at Westminster this week, after the agreement 
on the formation of a Council of Irdand reached by the 
British and Irish governments and the Ulster executive- 
dengnate at Sunningdale last Sunday. In Dutriin, the 


agreement has been greeted with enthusiasm—except by 
the wildest men—and, of course, all sensiUe people will 
share Mr Heath’s hoi», if not yet oitirely his belirf, that 
it will have immense significance for the future of Irdand. 
But this is no time, despite the country’s critical economic 
and industrial problems, to stop wotrying about Ulster. 
Rdief there is rather more than a communique away. 

Whatever the long-term significance (A m Coundl of 
Irdand, the Sunningdale agreement has two immediate, 
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practical efTects. It enables the British Government to 
activate the new constitution for Ulster, formally appoint 
the executive and, with the approval of Parliament, 
devolve the agreed powers on the executive and the 
assembly. The executive should therefore be at work 
early in the new year, and that is the very good result of 
the agreement. Whether the assembly will ever be allowed 
to work properly by the thuggish behaviour of the 
loyalist members under the Rev. Ian Paisley and Mr 
■Craig is another matter. Rut the unacceptable face of the 
demon doctor is of far less consequence than the fact 
that the Sunningdalc agreement has made life immensely 
more diflicult for Mr Brian Faulkner, who is to be the 
head of the executive. That is the very unhelpful, even if 
inevitable, side of the agreement. 

The Protestant push against Faulkner 
It is probably true that the Dublin government would 
not have leaned on the Social Democratic and Labour 
party, and the SDLP would not have agreed to join the 
power sharing executive if Mr Faulkner had not been 
prepared to accept the Council of Ireland. To Catholics 
on both sides of the border that council is a symbol that 
the partition of Ireland need not be permanent, however 
much they have to accept its present division. And of 
course it is true that if the council is successful it will 
eventually lead to the de facto reunification of the island. 
It is equally true, however, that no Dublin government 
wants that unification now or in the immediately fore¬ 
seeable future. The republic has its own problems with 
the IRA without wishing to import a Protestant resist¬ 
ance movement. But it is precisely because Catholic 
politicians recognise that unification must, for their own 
benefit, still be years away that the symbol of the Council 
of Ireland is .so important to them. It is understandable, 
therefore, that they have been pressing so urgently for its 
formation. In the process, however, they have put 
stresses on Mr Faulkner which he may not be able to 
survive, and it might be wi.se if ail the democratic parties 
in the south, and the SDLP in the north, recognised that 
there can be no Council of Ireland without a viable 
power-sharing executive in Ulster, and there can be no 
such executive without Mr Faulkner. They must give him 
a hand. 

Mr Faulkner will need that help, however surreptitious, 
whatever happens now in the Unionist party. Exactly 
how vulnerable his position is at the moment is impossible 
to judge exactly: it is certainly nut an enviable one. Last 
month he won a vote of confidence in the Unionist 
Council by only 10 votes out of nearly 750, and it must 
be extremely doubtful if he would survive a similar vote 
now, for the shift of opinion inside the Unionist party, 
and the Protestant community, since then has been dl 
one way—anti-executive. If Mr Faulkner is dispossessed 
as leader of the party he could no doubt continue, at 
least for some time, as head of the executive because the 
SDLP and the Alliance party have no alternative except 
to support him if they want power-sharing to succeed. 
But it would be a messy business and not go^ for Ulster, 
Ireland or Britain. 

If Mr Faulkner is defeated in the Unionist Council next 
month, the party will be taken over by the right wing, 



anti-executive faction. Inevitably, there would be a ^t, 
but the anti-Faulknerites would be in control of dte 
party machine at province level, and it would be rash 
to assume that a large number of local associations 
would follow Mr Faulkner; indeed, at least one ci his 
fellow ministers-designate, Mr Leslie Morrell, would find 
himself disowned by his local party. Mr Faulkner, being 
the man he is, would no doubt try to create a new party, 
as in a sense he has already started to do with his 
“Unionist rebuilders'’ campaign. He would also persevere 
longer than most, but he woiddliave no chance at all of 
creating a new party capable of challenging the old 
Unionist party if he could not reverse the present anti- 
executive trend within the Protestant community itself. 
And the more the Dublin parties and the SDLP try to 
force the pace on im]:dementing the Sunningdale agree¬ 
ment the less that is likely to happen. 

The Council of Ireland is an imaginative concept 
which will eventually have a vital role to play in the 
conciliation of the two communities m Ireland. But there 
might be a very high price to pay if the British and Irish 
governments, for perfectly understandable reasons, tried 
to gel the council to run before the Ulster executive has 
learned to walk. It might, therefore, be sensible not to be 
too specific on the functions the Council of Ireland should 
be given when the tripartite talks are resumed in the new 
year. It is after all not unreasonable for Protestants to 
want to see how the SDLP members of the Ulster execu¬ 
tive handle the Catholic rent and rates strikers before 
they are really prepiared to give executive powers to the 
Council of Ireland. Nor is it unreasonable for the 
Protestants to want to see some further evidence of the 
Dublin government's determination to help to stamp out 
terrorism in the north before it drops its suspicions of 
such ideas as a Court of Ireland and consultations on 
policing. There is no justification for the charge by Mr 
Paisley and his friends that Mr Faulkner has betrayed 
either the Protestant community or Ulster. But there is 
a que.stion of what ordinary PTotestants in Ulster can 
reasonably be expected to accept in one go. There is also 
a question of priorities, and the first priority is that the 
executive should be given every chance and assistance to 
succeed. 

Dublin declines a risk 

Dublin has, regrettably, declined to take the one step 
which could have had such a powerful impact. To lodge 
a treaty with the United Nations solemnly declaring that 
there could be no change in the status of Northern 
Ireland until a majority of the people there desire it is 
better than nothing, but it loses some of its credibility 
when Mr Jack Lynch asserts that such an undertaking 
would be unconstitutional. Obviously, Mr Cosgrave and 
his colleagues considered that a referendira to delrte the 
claim to Northern Ireland from the republic’s constitution 
would be a risk, but it could not be much greater than 
the many risks Mr Faulkner and his coUeagues are 
prepared to accept. It may be that they have already 
accepted too many for their own political survival. 
Certainly, if Mr Faulkner is to get through the next few 
critical months it can only be through real hdp fr^ 
Dublin and London. He has earned the right to expect it. 
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BRITAIN 


Labour gets used to living 
5 per cent below par 


As Mr Heath's economic and industrial 
problems multiplied this week, the mut 
terings among Labour MPs about Mr 
Wilson's leadership intensified. But it is 
still just talk, and although the chief 
moaners and groaners believe they now 
have amcrete evidence for their Wilson 
Must Go movement none of them is 
prepared to try anything with it. Cer¬ 
tainly, if the Labour party were as 
beastly towards its leaders as the Tories 
usually are to theirs, no one would take 
a bet on Mr Wilson's survival. But it is 
still even more unlikely tliat Mr Wilson's 
colleagues will combine to dispossess 
him than it is that Mr Wilson will volun¬ 
tarily withdraw because the colleagues 
are saying nasty things about him. 

It is damaging talk none the less, and 
an increasing number of Labour MPs 
arc no longer very careful about who 
hears it. The experience of Mr Tam 
Dalyell, the MP for West Lothian, is 
a fair example. Mr Dalyell said on 
Tuesday that although he had supported 
and praised him in the past, Mr Wilson 
was now an albatross round the party's 



neck. Mr Dalyell addressed his remarks 
to !\ private meeting of a sub committee 
of the party's national executive called 
to discuss the by election reverses, 
but his comments became public know¬ 
ledge almost as quickly as the subse¬ 
quent blistering that he gut from Mr 
Wilson later in the evening. 

The Labour party is still profoundly 
shaken by those by-election disasters, 
and last Friday's Opinion Research 
Centre poll for The Times/ITN has 
done nothing to help. One opinion ptill 
by itself is not nuimally regarded as 
significant, but the true reflection of 
Labour's morale is that very few were 
at all surprised that the pull put the 
Tories in a five point lead over Labour. 
Neither is it incredible that a majority 
of the electorate believes that Mr Wilson 
would do a bad job as prime minister, 
nor that a slightly bigger majority thinks 
Labour would run the country badly. 
That is, after all, not very far from what 
a lot of Labour MPs think themselves. 

Mr Wilson, who never comments on 
opinion polls, took the opportunity of 
a prearranged speech on the night the 
poll was published to demand a general 
election. But no one took that seriously, 
and so another charge was laid against 
him; at this time in particular, the leader 
of the Labour party should not make 
speeches which no one takes seriously. 

Yet it is all too easy for Labour MPs 
to put all the blame for Labour's present 
plight on Mr Wilson. In a sense, the 
entire parliamentary party is to blame 
for the constant drift to the left to appease 
the likes of Mr Jones and Mr Scanlon 
which has now landed Labour in such a 
mess. Certainly, Mr Wilson led the 
party in those surrenders, but he would 
not have done it if there had been any 
indication that that was not the path of 
least resistance in the parliamentary 
Labour party . Mr Wilson at least has the 
excuse that it is one of the duties of a 
leader to keep the party together, and 


some of those who now complain that he 
is incapable of rising to the level of 
events should reflect on the level they 
have settled on for themselves since 1970. 


Housing 

Gloomwatch 


As night follows day, the present glut 
of unsold new houses spells shortage 
soon, already hinted at in October's 
downturn in private housing starts. 
The sudden swing from boom to gloom 
among housebuilders has been obscured 
by the general economic crisis; the 
house builders's federation which this 
week appealed to the Government to 
get its members oft' the hook must 
realise that this is not among front 
rank priorities. But, combined with a 
very depressed public sector, the stark 
facts are that 1973 will have had the 
lowest rate of house completions for 
ten years (probably about 3(X),000), 
and 1974 may well see starts, which need 
to run well ahead of completions to 
maintain a steady output, drop much 
lower even than that, back to levels 
unknown since the late 19S0s. Accord¬ 
ing to the extent of economic depression, 
the country will then either be in for a 
long period in which far fewer people 
can alTord to buy houses and so still 
fewer get built, or for an upsurge in 
demand and prices at a time when 
builders are unprepared, leading to a 
repeat of the 1969-71 cycle that will 
be unpreventable even though so readily 
foreseen. 

There is little that the Government 
can do—either by subsidising first lime 
buyers, finding extra sources of mort¬ 
gage funds such as the clearing banks, 
or even allowing builders to make more 
money out of council housing—which 
would not undermine its counter¬ 
inflation policy. It hopes at present that 
the crisis will be short lived enough 
fur the builders to sweat it out on the fat 
profits so many of them made during 
the recent boom. The average sale price 
of a new house went up by 52 per cent 
between June, 1972, and June, 1973, 
which makes today's price cuts of 10-20 
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W/// the sun break through for house hutiding? 


per cent on unsold houses look less than 
drastic. But there is no doubt builders 
are now feeling the squeeze, especially 
from high interest rates on stocks of 
houses and land; land prices are actually 
falling as builders oft load, sometimes 
having to settle for 25 per cent less than 
they recently paid. No wonder some are 
looking hopefully to the local authorities 
and the Housing Corporation to relieve 
them of both sites and houses. 

Council housing no longer sutlers from 

E olitical disfavour at local level, but 
as continued to suffer deeply from 
labour and materials shortages, where 
it cannot compete with private con 
struction. These are now improving 
but a lack of professional people still 
holds up schemes at all stages. Worse 
still is the reluctance of builders, even 
now, to tender undei the obligatory 
fixed-price contract. And there is still 
an administrative brake in the form of 
the statutory housing cost yardstick, 
even though this is now being greatly 
relaxed in the face of rising costs. The 
public sector will have completed some 
thing like a mere 115,000 houses by the 
end of the year and although, on the 
most recent figures, both starts and the 
rate at which tenders are approved for 
starting have been domg a bit better, 
there is nothing to suggest that there will 
be any more new council houses for 
people to live in next year. 

This shows all too visibly in the gap 
ing slum cleared areas of many towns 
which have not yet been rebuilt, and in 
the council house waiting lists which are 
creeping up steadily, with reports that 
even £4,000 a-year people are some¬ 
times putting their names down because 
of house purchase costs. It is even less 
possible for existing tenants to move 
out into the pnvate sector, a trend which 
until recently was a growing source 


of council vacancies in many areas. 
As usual, the worst-hit of all will be the 
poor private tenants and newly-weds 
of modest means. One useful idea would 
be immediately to reward, instead of 
penalise, council tenants who take 
lodgers. But that is not likely to help 
the worst-housed, or homeless, families 
with children. They can depend only on 
a revived council programme or what¬ 
ever new efforts are achieved by the 
Housing Corporation when it gets its 
new powers. 

Lotteries 

No score draws 
for Whitehall 

There is an obvious need to clear up the 
law on lotteries and in particular to end 
the false distinction between such forms 
of gambling as football pools and prize 
competitions, which are supposed to 
demand the exercise of skill but fre 
qucntly do not, and lotteries where win 
ning is wholly a matter of chance. In so 
far as it has applied itself to that task, 
the interdepartmental working party 
on lotteries, whose report* was pub¬ 
lished on Tuesday, has done a u.seful 
job. But in recommending a limit of 
£100,000 for a first dividend on the 
pools—It has often topped the £-i-m 
mark recently--the committee of 
officials from 12 departments, chaired 
by an under secretary from the Home 
Office, has overreached itself. It is trying 
to fashion social and moral ends, seek¬ 
ing to divert money from the pools into 
the coffers of good causes, and express¬ 
ing its disapproval of what it considers 


*HMSO. 29p. 


‘‘altogether inordinate” prizes. Senior 
civil servants are as entitled as anyone 
else to their view of what is or is not 
socially desirable, but their criteria are 
unlikely to reflect those of the mass of 
fellow-citizens. However, the report is 
meant only to trigger discussion and that 
it will certainly do; the Government is 
not committed to acceptance of its 
proposals. 

It was a decision of the House of 
Lords in 1970, in dismissing an appeal, 
that made a reform of lotteries law 
imperative. By that decision, compMi- 
tions run by charities like the Spastics 
Society, dependent upon the revenue 
from them, became illegal. The Govern¬ 
ment rushed through a stopgap measure 
—the Pool Competitions Act 1971— 
to allow charitable and sporting prols 
to go on while a comprehensive review 
of the law was undertaken. Local 
authorities—^like the Greater London 
Council and Manchester Corporation, 
both of which were frustrated m attempts 
to run a lottery—and cultural bodies 
are among the many organisations 
hoping the result of the review will be 
more liberal legislation. 

The working party goes a long way in 
its proposals towards fulfilling those 
hopes. It makes for the most part sen¬ 
sible suggestions for distinguishing 
between large, national lotteries and 
small ones, both public and private, and 
proposes a much more important role 
for the Gaming Board in licensing lot¬ 
teries and stringently supervising their 
operation to prevent abuse and corrup¬ 
tion. As it admits, it has been somewhat 
mean in prescribing ticket prices and 
prize limits for smaller lotteries, but it 
is in its approach to the big ones that it 
has really lost its way. 

The report recommends changes in 
the law which would allow national 
charities, national museums, art galleries 
and the like, and sport—except horse 
racing and dog racing—to run lotteries 
covering the whole country, on con¬ 
dition that a specified minimum pro¬ 
portion of the proceeds went to the good 
cause. It reckon; that out of some 150 
possible starters, a few dozen might 
actually end up running lotteries; the 
lotteries would be restricted to a simple 
number system or a sweepstake and all 
prizes should bo in money and not in 
kind. It is at that pomt that the collec¬ 
tive official mind reveals itself. 

First, it says that to give the worthy 
causes a fair chance of competing with 
the pools a legal limit of £100,000 must 
be put on the pools’ prizes. The working 
party had no means of calculating what 
effect that would have, but hqies it 
would switch some £50m or £60m 
from the pools. Then, nothing if not 
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Following the announcement of the 
new pensions legislation, which comes 
into effect in April 1975, the deplojnnent 
of pension funds has become very topical. 

Yet, in spite of this, traditional 
attitudes persist over the management 
of investments. Blue chip companies 
are all anyone appears to think about. 
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we have a more enlightened approach to 
pension funds. We're flexible for a start - 
which means we can adjust to market 
conditions faster than most. 
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And we offer a personal service 
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interest in the deployment of your 
pension fund. 

It’s a philosophy that makes sense 
to us. We hope it makes sense to you. 
Charterhouse Japhet is, after all, one of 
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If you would like to 
know more about how we 
handle pension funds, 
contact Barrie Johnston. 


Even if you can’t 
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and compare the results. 



One day you might have more to look forward to than you expected. 
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consistent, it says there must be a 
limit on the prizes ofTered by the big 
lotteries: no single prize above £25,000 
for weekly lotteries or £75.000 for those 
held once or twice a year. This is not 
only because the working party dislikes 
the idea of someone winning vastly more 
by sheer luck than most men earn in a 
working life, but also “to protect the 
premium savings bonds from undue 
competition”. Official anxiety to pro- 
tect the premium bonds shows itself 
several times in the report. 

What the working party fails to 
understand is that (Kople do the foot¬ 
ball pools precisely in the hope of win¬ 
ning the kind of money work could 
never bring them. The last time a limit 
was imposed—one of £75,000 in 1951 
—the number of punters, or investors 
as the pools' promoters absurdly call 
them, slumped heavily. It does not seem 
very sensible to suppose that people 
who stop doing the pools because the 
first prizes have been reduced will put 
their money into lotteries where the 
prizes are even lower. It is no surprise 
that the only reservations to an other¬ 
wise unanimous report come from the 
Customs and F-xcise and concern the 
limiting of pools dividends; the state gels 
a third of the pools’ turnover, which is 
now approaching an annual £200m. 

The working party goes even farther 
in its attack on the pools by proposing 
that the Gaming Board should have 
powers to forbid certain established 
forms of pool, like those run in the 
summer on Australian football results. 
The argument for doing so is that such 
pools provide r.o adequate chance of 
“true judgment by the competitors”, 
which, after the proposals for legalising 
straightforward lotteries, is a bit much 
to take. The working party hopes that 
by limiting the first dividends and ban¬ 
ning summer pools, the pools’ promoters 
will be encouraged to accept in com¬ 
pensation the privilege of acting as 
agents for large-scale charitable lotteries. 
(Only door-to-door and postal selling 
would be allowed.) The pools’ firms 
can be expected to react strongly against 
the report. They will not be on their own. 

Teachers* pay 

Battle stations 

If you can’t beat them, confuse them. 
That seems to be Mrs Thatcher’s tactic 
in her present confrontation witli the 
National Union of Teachers. No sooner 
had the NUT made its formal claim for 
a 25 per cent pay increase for teachers 
in the Burnham negotiating conunittee 
than the news broke that Mrs Thatcher 
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Thatcher: goodbye Burnham 


intends to throw the whole Burnham 
machinery into the melting pot by 
referring the question of how teachers’ 
salaries should be determined to the 
Commission on Industrial Relations. 
This year’s pay bargaining will not be 
directly affected by this move but at a 
time of mounting cold war between the 
NUT and the Department of Education 
and Science the NUT is bound to inter¬ 
pret Mrs Thatcher's decision as tan¬ 
tamount to a declaration that the hot war 
has begun. 

An inquiry into the Burnham system, 
which has existed now for 40 years, is 
long overdue and, as its main achieve¬ 
ment has been to preside over the steady 
decline in teachers’ pay in relation to 
industrial earnings, a far-reaching over¬ 
haul should be welcomed by most 
teachers. A symbolic crumbling of the 
Burnham edifice has already taken place 
with the resignation of Sir William 
Alexander, the mastermind behind 
Burnham and its secretary for 29 years, 
who has fallen out with the local 
authority side of the management panel. 
Any changes, however, are likely to be 
at the expense of the NUT’s long¬ 
standing hegemony over the union side 
of the committee and that is why the 
NUT has decided to oppose the refer¬ 
ence to the CIR. The NUT fears that it 
may lose its absolute majority on the 
unions’ side of Burnham; but as the 
union merits its voting power in terms 
of the number of teachers it repre.sents 
it is difficult to see how the CIR could 
get away with that. 

A more serious threat to the NUT’s 
position would be to its “one-voice” 
monopoly on Burnham. At present the 
NUT’s majority entitles it to formulate 
the wage claim for all teachers. The 
NUT’s majority among secondary 
teachers is questionabte. and it could 
be that the National Association of 
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Schoolmasters, which represents career 
teachers in secondary schools, will be 
given a greater say. What worries the 
NUT is that if the NAS is given its head 
then it amid start to eat into the NUTs 
secondary school membership to an even 
greater extent. 

The NUT does seem to be coming 
round, however, to the proposal that 
Burnham should discuss conditions 
of employment rather than just salary 
structure as at present. The problem 
here is that Burnham agreements are 
statutory on all local authorities but the 
same mandatory set-up could not be 
applied to conditions. The price of get¬ 
ting conditions on to the Burnham 
agenda could be the ending of its 
statutory provisions and this the NUT 
has always opposed on the grounds 
that some local authorities would pay 
less than the nationally-agreed rate. 
Now it is beginning to realise that the 
more likely result would be that 
authorities with chronic teacher short¬ 
ages, such as the Inner London Educa¬ 
tion Authority, would be allowed to pay 
more than the national rate to attract 
more teachers. This means that the 
NUT. if it agrees to co-operate at all, 
might be prepared to go along with some 
kind of joint national negotiating council 
which would not have Burnham’s 
statutory features and would deal with 
both pay and conditions. 

ILEA has already gone to the limit 
in what it can pay its teachers but it is 
estimated that 60 of its 211 secondary 
schools will be on part lime schooling 
next term because of its teacher shortage. 
At present, 31 ILEA secondary sch(X>ls 
are on a part-time basis because of a 
shortage of 172 full time teachers and 
178 temporary staff. With 355 resigna¬ 
tions already in for next term, and so 
far only 30 applications to fill the vacan¬ 
cies, the situation in London is building 
up to a critical point. 

Health service 

Reorganisation 
must go on _ 

The reorganisation of the health service 
will take place in just over three months’ 
time, to coincide with the reorganisation 
of local government, and there has been 
very little public discussion—or proba¬ 
bly public awareness—of what is 
happening. So from this point of view 
the Labour party’s motion, debated in 
the Commons on Tuesday, was oppor¬ 
tune. It regretted that the membership 
of the new health authorities is primarily 
appointed rather than elected and called 
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for the postponement of reorganisation 
pending a full scale inquiry. 

It is hard to believe that the Opposi¬ 
tion could seriously have wantra the 
motion to be accepted; it was, anyway, 
defeated by 285 votes to 266. On the 
first point of the motion, it is true that 
the Labour party looks forward to 
putting the health service under local 
government--and there would doubt¬ 
less be far more public interest if it were. 
But while Labour was in office it 
published two ^een papers on reorganis 
ation and neither of them proposed 
that step—partly because the doctors 
would have objected, but mainly because 
the huge cost of the service would still 
have had to be met by central govern 
ment. 

On the second point, reorganisation 
is certainly being rushed through. The 
Government's timetable, which was 
pretty tight anyway, went awry because 
the necessary legislation was delayed 
by the clash with the House of Ixirds 
over free contraception. (Lucky Scotland 
has had a year's start over England 
and Wales in preparing for the new 
service.) So appointments to the new 
authorities, regional and area, were 
completed only by the end of September 
and since there are only 90 area health 
authorities compared with over 300 
hospital management committees, there 
are bound to be many displaced and 
disgruntled persons. Some of them 
may turn up on the community health 
councils—^the consumers' mouthpiece— 
which have not even begun to be 
appointed. But the members of the old 
and the new authorities are voluntary— 
it is not their livelihood—and the real 
difficulties have come with the appoint¬ 
ments to the permanent posts in the 
new service. According to Sir Keith 
Joseph, out of 2,500-3,000 top manage 
ment posts, 6()0 are filled or nearly 
filled. But that still leaves a lot of 
appointments to be made in the next 
few weeks. Recruitment of area nursing 
officers appears to have been particularly 
difficult; 26 of the 90 posts have still 
to be filled—perhaps b^use the best 
managers among nurses are waiting 
for the jobs in the health service districts 
where they will not feel so remote from 
the patients. 

It is thus not surprising that health ser¬ 
vice staff and those at present working in 
the local authority health services, who 
will be transferred on April Ist, are con¬ 
cerned about their future. The National 
and Local Government Officers' Associ 
ation IS in fact balloting its members 
on whether they should cease to co 
operate over reorganisation. Even so, 
it will be far better to go ahead, and 
sort out any muddle after April 1st, 
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than to postpone reorganisation just 
as it isgatheringmomentum, which would 
merely compound the uncertainty. At 
least this reorganisation should create 
less confusion than the reorganisation 
of the personal social services of local 
government in 1971, for die patient 
will still be treated by the same people 
working in the same places. 

Social trends 

Statistics of 
satisfaction _ 

Those research workers in the three 
political parties now beavering away 
at draft election manifestoes would do 
well to browse through the latest edition 
of ‘'Social Trends”* before putting the 
finishing touches to them. Within this 
maze of official statistics they will find 
more than just the hard facts on present 
social conditions, although they do give 
a fair indication of where present 
housing, education, health and social 
service policies are inadequate. What 
should really interest them is an intri¬ 
guing study by Dr Mark Abrams on 
“subjective social indicators”—which 
translated from social science jargon 
means simply the degree of satisfaction 
I^ple feel with various aspects of their 
lives. 

The general picture to emerge— 
although the present crisis could mean 
that the survey has been overtaken by 
events—is that people are more satis 
fied with life than they were five years 
ago and expect to do even better in the 
next five years. However, that still 
falls short of the degree of satisfaction 
they feel they are entitled to and party 
manifesto writers could look more 
closely at the figures to see how that 
gap can be bridg^. 

If they have still not got the message, 
the parties should note that extravagant 
promises which cannot be fulfilled will 
only increase the already intense dis¬ 
illusionment among voters with the 
political process. Of all the aspects of life 
which were surveyed, the state of 
democracy in Britain registered the 
lowe.st level of satisfaction. Most people 
felt that although there is {rienty of 
freedom of speedi, as voters they have 
very little influence on the way the 
country is run. Dissatisfaction was 
greatest among the young and among 
the better educated. 

It is also possible to identify those 
areas which the man in the street thinks 
need reforming. Personal financial situa- 
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tion was the biggest grouse r<»' most 
people, esp^ally among the 23 per 
cent of families where the total income 
was less than £20 a week in April, 1972. 
The figures also cast some li^t on the 
expectations of the poor and the better 
oft: the poorest househdds reckoned 
that an extra £4 a week would solve 
their material problems, while the 
richest felt for the most part that at 
least another £650 a year would be 
needed to allow them to cope with 
money problems—which merely bears 
out the old maxim that the more you 
have the more you want. For those 
interested in the redistribution of wealth, 
the figures show that there has been 
some mea.sure of this over the past 
10 years. The most wealthy one per 
cent owned 20 per cent of the wedth 
in 1971 (compared with 28 per cent 
in 1961) but that has largely beoi a 
redistribution to the most wealthy 50 
per cent whose share of the nation's 
wealth has dropped only two points 
from 92 to 90 per cent. 

The majority of people recorded 
a high level of satisfaction with family 
life, housing and job. Satisfaction was 
low, however, when it came to 
children's education but most respond¬ 
ents said that this had only marginal 
importance in their overall life- 
satisfaction. The figures on educa¬ 
tion bring out very clearly the lack 
of opportunity which still exists. 
Although there has been a substantial 
increase in school leavers with at least 
five O-levels (25 per cent) and two 
A-levels (14 per cent) only 10 per cent 
of unskilled and 15 per cent of semi¬ 
skilled workers’ children score a high 
level in reading ability, compared with 
60 per cent in white collar families. 
And although the percentile of state 
school leavers going to university has 
doubled over the past 10 years to 5.5 
per cent it is still a long way short of the 
31 per cent from the private schools 
who go on to university. 

A substantial minority was dissatis¬ 
fied with its standard of housing. Many 
rented from private landlords, for al¬ 
though the private rented sector ac¬ 
counts for only 14 per cent of the total 
housing stock, it contains 51 per cent 
of the unfit houses in Britain. More¬ 
over, SO per cent of people who go to 
housing aid centres live in private ten¬ 
ancies. There is also a significant geo- 
grai^iical difference in the quality of 
housing, the percentage of houses in 
the north of England lacking basic 
amenities being almost twice as large 
as in the south east. Land has quad¬ 
rupled in value in England over the past 
10 years, while the cost of building 
materials has risen by only 50 per cent. 
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Ddlsunlis240K GT Skyline is on extremely well 
equipped luxury sports sdooa 

It comes complete with push-button radiq dll 
round tinted glas% heated rear window, 
adjustable steering column,and lots more. 

A/ledranically Hi closely rekrted to Ootsun’s 
rally winning 240^ so H^ tough and reliabla 
It will travel 27miles on one gallon of two star, 
economy petrol: with car% even further. 



If you're businesslike about cars, and prefer 
sporting saloons, you can’t afford not to look a I 
Datsun^s Skyline. 

Its smooth, 2.4 litre 6 cylinder engine will take 
you quickly to 115 m.p.h. 

Which means you can rely on kec^ping to your 
timetable. 

You can also rely on the Skyline being very 
businesslike to run. 

At Dal sun, our warranty claims show repairs in 
the first year average less than £1 A fact we 
challenge anyone else to match. 

And with the shortage, and high cost of petrol. 
27 miles per gallon on 2 star economy grade will 
give you luxury performance at a very stmsible 
price. 


And as you would expet t of a luxurv sports 
saloon, the Skyline is ven well et|ini)p(*d, at no extra 
charge to vou. 

There are reclining front seals with adjustabk 
head restraints, through How healing and 
ventilation, power assi.sted twin circuit brakt's (thst s 
up from), radial ply tyres and lots more aids to 
safety and comfort 

It all adds up to a luxury car whit h makes 
exceptional economic sense* 

See one at vour neaTe.st Datsun dealer. 

It could make all the ditfcreiict* to your balanct* 
of payments. 

The Skyline costs £1.997 (me Car lax and VAT) 
It you want aiiLomatk transmission, if will cost an 
extra £169. 



Datsun U.K. Limited, Datsun House Brighton Road, Worthing, Sussex Tel: Worthing 204441, 


LONDON W 1 Dfitoun Baker Street Ltd . 01-488 4826 W.6 Fulton Motors. 01-748 2877 S W 2 KtrkwnrxH Cnr». 01-671 1800 S W .'i Blue Star Garaves 
I td., 01-589 1226. S.W 17 G. N (Balhom) Ltd . 01 072 1033 S E 20 Ancantor Garaire. (II G Cul* k Co 01 778 8981 N 12 Umbn of Fi.ichley, 
01-346 6222. N.15 ContinanUl Motor Centre. 01-802 2336. N.i9 Romain Motor* Ltd.. 01-272 4H44/5/6 N W I Blui Star GoragoH Ltd , 0I-4H5 7667 
N.W.2Tiran Auto Centre Ltd., 01-460 6634 N.W 3 Blue Star Qaragea Ltd ,01-435 2254 R 1 Oaborn Garage* Ltd . 01-247 1551 ROE A Grimntead & 
to Ltd., 01-662 3131. £.11 £ 4 T Motors Ltd.. 01-639 8382. 
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Now 

it's Europe’s turn 

For years American Industry has been expanding rapidly abroad. Now, 
it is Europe’s turn to expand in America, and the terms have seldom been 
more attractive. To enter the United States market successfully, you may need 
the help of a firm that knows it well. 

Dean Witter provides a broad spectrum of investment banking services 
including new i.ssues of debt and equity securities in both the public and 
private sectors, merger and acquisition services, and appraisals. 

Enquiries should be dircx-ted to James P. Stirlings Director of 
European Investment Banking, Dean Witter International Ltd., 

7 Cleveland Row, St. James’s, London, S. W. 1. 

Dean Witter & Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Member New Ytirk Si<x;k Exchange, Inc. 


Regional Offices: San I Vancisco/ New York'/ Ijos Angeles / Chicago / Wilmington 
Offices: Albuquerque / Bakersfield / Bc*llevue / Herkele> / Beverly Hills / Boca Raton / Boston / Century City 
Charlotte / Chicago / Cblumbus / Cupertino / Dallas / Denver / Dcs Moines / Dover / Encino / Everett 
Ft. l^uderdide / Fresno / Garden City / Geneva / Glendale / Hayward /1 lonolulu / Houston / Indianapolis 
Jackstinville / Kan.sas City / Laguna Ikach / La Jolla / London / Long Beach / Las Angeles / Memphis 
Menlo Park / Miami / Milwauktv / MinrK?apolis / Monterey / Montreal / Newport Beach / New York / Oakland 
Omaha / Pali> Alto / Paramus / Pasadena / Pensacola / Philadelphia / Phoenix / Pittsburgh / Portland / Reno 
Richmond / Sacramento / St. lx)uis / Salisbury / Salt Lake City / San Bernardino / San Diego / San Francisco 
San Jose / San Marino / San Matet) / San Rafael / Santa Ana / Santa Barbara / Santa Monica / Santa Rosa 
Sarasota / Scottsdale / Scuttle / Stockton / lkx>ma / Tampa / Thousand Oaks / Toronto / Tucson / Tulsa 
Ventura / Visalia / Walnut Creek / Washington, D.C. / Westwotxl Village / Whittier / Wilmir^on 
Winter Piark / Zurich. 
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Brandt can wipe out Munich, but for Husak (right) the real problems remain 


It will be a long winter 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT Prague 


The people of Prague showed no signs 
of great excitement when they learnt 
from terse official notices in their 
newspapers last week, that Herr Brandt 
was at long last coming there on his 
mission of reconciliation. The treaty 
normalising relations with Czecho¬ 
slovakia that he signed in the 
Cerninsky Palace on Tuesday does say 
that the Munich agreement of 1938, 
under which Czechoslovakia had been 
forced to cede its Sudeten borderlands 
to Hitler’s Reich, is invalid. Good: 
but to many Czechs and Slovaks it is 
the still operative Russian diktat of 
1968 that really rankles. How much 
difference will the treaty make to their 
lot? 

More West Germans will be able to 
come to Czechoslovakia on holiday 
or business, and there will be more 
border crossings and fewer formalities 
to enable them to do so. More members 
of the now tiny German ethnic minority 
will be allowed to emigrate to West 
Germany: the govemmefit in Prague 
has promised that. But it is unlikely 
that travel to western countries will 
become any easier for Czechoslovaks 
than it is now. So for Czedis and 


Slovaks the sense of being cooped up 
within the perimeter of the Warsaw 
pact countries (even travel to com¬ 
munist Jugoslavia is not readily allowed) 
will remain. 

From what senior Czechoslovak 
officials say to visitors from the west, 
it is clear that a fairly restrictive 
interpretation is going to be put on the 
new relationship with West Germany. 
It is seen mainly in economic terms. 
Czechoslovakia does not want to be 
left behind by its communist partners, 
who are busy acquiring the latest 
western technology and knowhow. 
The desire for technological contacts 
with the west is clearly reflected in 
the Czech government’s proposal, 
first put forward at the opening meeting 
of the European security conference 
at Helsinki in July, for a European 
patent and inventions bank. 

But economic co-operation within a 
fairly limited framework (still excluding, 
for example, ’ideolo^cally unaccept- 
aUe” joint ventures with western firms 
on Czechoslovak soil) is one thing. 
Western ideas on the freer flow of 
information and ideas between east and 
west are quite another. Here the Czech 


government is simply not prepared to 
lower its guard. “Our ideological 
opponent has not relaxed anything of 
his original intention of swallowing 
and destroying socialism”, the party 
daily. Rude Pravo, reminded itst'eaders 
two weeks ago. In Czechoslovakia the 
fear of ideological infection from the 
west is evidently still great, presumably 
because the country succumbed to the 
disea,sc so thoroughly in 1968. The 
visitor from the we.st feels this even 
in such small things as not being 
allowed to talk to fellow-journalists on 
party newspapers even when he can 
speak frankly with members of the 
government. 

Well, much of this is probably of 
little direct concern to the average man. 
He probably resents, more than any¬ 
thing, the vast amount of official 
propaganda that is constantly directed 
at him. It is admittedly a bit of a 
nuisance if you are not a dedicated party 
activist to have to go to propaganda 
meetings before work at half past six 
in the morning. And it must, .stick in 
the gullet to hear Russia constantly 
extolled as Czechoslovakia's truest 
friend and greatest helper. But, after a 
while, the victims of this kind of 
saturation propaganda simply switdi 
off. It is entirely possible that those 
who put out this propaganda barrage 
are aware of its lack of impact, but 
much of it is probably organised for 
the benefit of Russian visitors. 

On the credit side, there are Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s rising living standards, 
which are probably higher than any¬ 
where else in communist eastern 
Europe. Mr Husak and his colleagues 
continually emphasise that prices have 
remained stable for three years while 
incomes have risen (it is claimed that 
this year's increase in real incomes 
will be about six per cent). The shops 
can now offer more good-quality meat, 
sausages, fresh vegetables, and, even 
more important, consumer durables 
ranging from television sets to cars. 
Czechoslovakia is the only country in 
eastern Europe where it is possible to 
buy a car direct from the showroom. 
In fact, car prices were ept in October 
by between 5 and 13 per cent in order 
to stimulate sales. How to mop up 
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purchasing power is one of the problems 
of the moment. Imports of expensive 
consumer goods from the west are 
one planned way of doing it. 

So life is fairly comfortable for many. 
But for those who have not succumbed 
to this ^‘materialist anesthetic”, as one 
critic calls it, things are less easy. For 
such people, especially if they happen 
to be writers or journalists, the ^,st 
escape seems to be into music. The 
continuing alienation of many in¬ 
tellectuals is best reflected in the small¬ 
ness of the writers' union, which now 
has only just over 100 members; in 
1968 its membership was about 600. 

It is in the cultural sphere that many 
unpleasant things are still happening. 
Old scores are still being settled. And 
of course a number of prominent 
Dubcek supporters who showed their 
disapproval openly in 1971 and 1972 
are still in prison or without jobs. How 
long before the Husak regime begins to 
make a serious approach to the dis¬ 
approving intellectuals it cannot in the 
long run do without? Not before the end 
of the European security conference 
at the earliest, one gathers. And even 
then any “liberal” ge.stures will be 
cautious and piecemeal. No wonder 
that many people in Czechoslovakia are 
digging in for a long winter. 

Germany 

Loose reins, and 
no whip 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

For many Germans, Willy Brandt is 
no longer the blue-eyed boy who began 
his second term as chancellor a year 
ago on a wave of Ostpolitik euphoria 
and promises of extensive domestic 
legislation. The opinion polls show a 
10 per cent drop in the popularity of 
his Social Democrats and suggest that 
his foreign minister and coalition partner, 
the Free Demtwrat leader, Herr Walter 
Scheel, is more popular than the chan¬ 
cellor. If there were an election 
tomorrow, the opinion polls indicate that 
Herr Brandt would And it hard to form a 
government. His Ostpolitik is increas¬ 
ingly associated in the public mind with 
Ihe idea of granting cheap credits to the 
communist east and getting little in 
return. Other common complaints are 
that he has not delivered anything much 
in the way of domestic legislation and 
that his leadership is weak. 

On the crucial issue of Miibestimmung 
(worker-management participation in 
industry), he has promised that agreement 
will be reached between the coalition 
parlors before Christmas. Such an 
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agreement is unlikely to offer the strict 
parity of representation that the Social 
Democrats want. The trade unions are, 
in German terms, becoming remarkably 
uppity, and their wage demands, together 
with the energy crisis, are likely to upset 
the government's economic stability 
programme. 

The spectre of the left wing of the Social 
Democrats, and especially the Young 
Socialists, now haunts the minds of the 
middle class. From the other flank, the 
chancellor is accused by some of his own 
party’s stalwarts of favouring the Free 
Democrats. Their four ministries— 
foreign affairs, the interior, economics 
and agriculture—^have been the con¬ 
spicuous successes in the government 
and have rather put the Social Demo¬ 
crats in the shade. The novelist, Herr 
Gunther Grass, who used to write 
speeches for the chancellor, has appeared 
on television to denounce him for drag¬ 
ging his feet. Even Herr Herbert Wehner. 
the Social Democrats' leader in parlia¬ 
ment, is increasingly seen on television 
taking oblique side-swipes at the govern¬ 
ment. 

Herr Wehner has publicly urged that 
Herr Scheel should become the next 
president of the republic—a largely 
honorific job that would remove him 
from politics. Herr Scheel evidently 
would not mind having the job, and he 
could probably get it without difficulty, 
but his decision will depend partly on the 
result of his latest kidney operation, 
which is due on Saturday, and on the 
advice of his doctors and of his wife, 
who is herself a doctor. But if he did 
become president, the Free Democrats 
would insist that the foreign ministry 
should pass to Herr Genschcr, who 
would become their party leader, and the 
Social Democrats would no doubt 
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want the present finance minister, Herr 
Schmidt, to take it over. The chancellor 
would have to take a difficult decision; 
and in any event the whole character of 
the government would be changed, for 
Herr Brandt and Herr Scheel have been 
getting along remarkably well. 

According to many of his friends, 
the time has come for the chancellor to 
rule with a tighter rein, if the country 
is to be saved from political disarray on 
top of the economic difficulties that the 
energy crisis is merely compounding. 
A tight rein, however, is not his style. 
A commonsense pragmatism is. When 
asked about Herr Grass’s attack on him, 
the chancellor smiled his winning smile 
and said: “I’m better at politics than at 
writing novels”. In the coming months, 
and with a whole series of Land elec¬ 
tions coming up next year, he will need 
to be good at politics. 

Russia and the west 

Is there gold in 
that thar slump? 

Why has the Soviet Union agreed to take 
part in the Arab-Israeli peace-making 
operation which, if successful, is bound 
to diminish its influence in the area? 
True, there are a number of reasons why 
the Russians should be fed up with the 
Middle East's dangerous stalemate. 
They have shown time and again their 
extreme reluctance to run the risk of 
direct confrontation with the United 
States. This reluctance was so obvious 
that it drastically reduced the political 
dividends that the Soviet Union could 
claim from the Arabs in return for its 
support and its arms; the Arabs knew 
that the Russians would not back them 
beyond a certain point. It is possible 
also that some of the Soviet leaders 
were arguing that their Middle East 
investment was not a paying proposition 
—except for Iraq. Russia’s partners are 
not oil exporters—and that nearly 20 
years after their original entry into the 
politics of the area the time had come for 
a change of policy. 

Even so, none of this quite explains 
why the Soviet Union has embarked 
on a course that is likely to increase 
America’s influence in the area. If the 
Russians had hoped to win some com¬ 
pensatory influence in western Europe, 
this calculation has not come off. The 
Middle East crisis has strained relations 
between Europe and the United States 
but in a way distasteful to Moscow. 
The European community’s first reaction 
to what M. Jobert, the French foreign 
minister, claims to see as the start of a 
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Russian-American condominium was to 
think about closer European integration 
in ^fence. The Russians are as hostile 
as they ever were to any scheme for west 
European defence, which according to the 
accepted dogma in Moscow is bound to 
involve at some stage the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons by West G«7nany. a 
prospect from which they recoil. 

The key to Russia’s conduct in the 
Middle East lies in its basic foreign policy 
premise; the search for an understanding 
between the superpowers. This policy 
remains firm even though it is clearly not 
yielding any .spectacular results. With 
American industrialists showing no 
uncontrollable enthusiasm for venturing 
into the Soviet market, some of the early 
Russian illusions about a quick switch 
from coexistence to economic collabora¬ 
tion must have vanished by now. The 
curious thing is that the evolution of the 
Middle East crisis, with its different and 
unexpected—but just possible—econ¬ 
omic pay-off for the Soviet Union, is 
likely to give a new impetus to the 
Brezhnev line. 

It may do so, in the first place, by 
changing the price structure of energy. 
Admittedly, consumption in Russia and 
east Europe is rising slightly faster than 
Soviet production of crude oil and 
natural gas. But the obstacle to greater 
production is nut the lack of natural 
resources; it is the lack of the costly 
equipment required to harness the huge 
but inhospitable resources of Siberia. 
Japanese and American investors were 
partly put off by the cost of getting the 
oil from Siberia. The dramatic rise in fuel 
prices may alter their calculations. 

In more general terms, the Russians 
might even think that a western econo¬ 
mic crisis would offer them a special 
sort of opportunity. They may be hoping 
that a simultaneous recession on both 
sides of the Atlantic, aggravated by 
fuel shortages, would give Soviet trade 
negotiators the chance of making some 
striking bargains. 

If western factories were running well 
below capacity, if unemployment were 
rising and trade in the non-communist 
world shrinking, the Soviet Union could 
look like an attractive market, the argu 
ment runs: foreign investors might offer 
better terms and western governments 
might be induced to back them with 
cr^t facilities. That may be the 
Russians’ hope, at any rate, although 
it is doubtful how much investment 
money would be going spare in the west 
in those circumstances. And, quite 
apart from economics, a slump-hit 
western world offers obvious political 
opportunities to Russia. The hopes of 
yesterday are being revived in a new 
context. 
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Japan 

Please like us 

FROM OUn TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

Oil shortages arc now beginning to bite 
seriously in Japan. The government is 
preparing a rationing programme that 
will reduce supplies to industry by 
20-25 per cent next month, and 
measures are to be taken to reduce 
economic activity in line with the fuel 
cuts. In the meantime faint hopes arc 
being cherished that Japanese diplomatic 
gestures towards the Arabs may secure 
some relief. A pro Arab statement 
calling for immediate Israeli withdrawal 
from occupied Arab territories and 
threatening the “reconsideration” of 
Japan's relations with Israel has at 
least won Japan a few kind words. 
And the Arabs may just possibly relent 
a little more when they have heard what 
Japan’s deputy prime minister, Mr 
Takeo Miki, has to say to them during 
his current tour of the Middle East. 

Mr Miki is travelling through eight 
Arab countries to “explain” the recent 
Japanese policy statement; this pro 
bably means spelling out whether and in 
what circumstances Japan might break 
off relations with Israel. He also has a 
portfolio full of aid projects (including 
$500m for the repair of the Suez canal) 
which should appeal strongly to some 
of his hosts. His last task will be to 
impress on the Arabs just how much the 
oil weapon is hurting Japan, and just 
how seriously any damage to the 
Japanese economy might affect some 
pro-Arab countries that depend on 
Japan as a market or as a supplier. 

As a former foreign minister with the 
longest political career of any senior 
member of the government, Mr Miki 
was openly reluctant to undertake his 
present mission. He will lose face with 
the public and inside the Liberal Demo¬ 
cratic party if he comes home empty 
handed, and even the smallest conceiv 
able Arab concession—exemption from 
next month's scheduled production cut 
—seemed improbable on the eve of his 
journey. The Arabs are evidently deter¬ 
mined to push Japan as hard as, if not 
harder than, most European victims 
of the oil weapon, if only because of its 
extreme vulnerability to an oil squeeze. 
It was typical of this approach—or so 
the Japanese told themselves—for 
two Arab foreign ministers to choose the 
very day of Mr Miki’s departure from 
Tokyo to inform the Japanese prime 
minister that lus policy on the Palestine 
issue was “unsatisfactory”. 

Even if the Arabs turn out to be more 
receptive than the Japanese expect, 
this will not necessarily affect Japan’s oil 




The face Miki risks 

supplies. Japan's oil is provided by the 
major oil companies, and the reductions 
reflect the companies' ptilicy of making 
all their customers suffer equally. But 
an important Arab concession, such as 
the reclassilication of Japan as “a 
friendly country”, would be a political 
windfall for Mr Tanaka, whose political 
standing with the electorate is currently 
very poor. He has plainly decided that 
this prize is worth the nsk of Mi Miki's 
loss of face. 

Torture 

Everybody's 
doing it _ 

Publicity agents for Amnesty Inter 
national could not have made a better 
argument for the organisation’s cam¬ 
paign against torture than Israel and 
Unesco did last week. Israeli newspapers 
brought Amnesty’s recently published 
catalogue of horrors up to date by 
releasing details of the tortures reportedly 
suHered by Israeli prisoners at the hands 
of their Egyptian captors before their 
release last month, to follow the earlier 
reports of what has happened to Israeli 
prisoners in Syrian hands. And Unesco 
confirmed the ineffectiveness of inter 
national institutions in opposing torture 
by bowing to demands from several 
member governments for the cancella¬ 
tion of Amnesty’s booking of Unesco 
House in Paris for the fwo-day con 
ference that was the climax of Amnesty’s 
anti-torture campaign. 


3« 

Amnesty did manage to find an alter¬ 
native hall in time for the conference to 
open on Monday, and the 300 delegates 
from 34 countries did manage to draw 
up an action programme for carrying 
on their campaign against torture, parti¬ 
cularly as an instrument of state power. 
These proposals included the establish 
ment of a central clearing house to 
collect information about tortures, their 
victims and their techniques, and the 
formation of an independent tribunal to 
investiute torture claims as a first step 
towards setting up an international court 
of criminal justice. But there was not 
much optimism that any of these moves 
could succeed in abolishing torture, 
given the gamut of anti-torture laws 
which have long been blithely ignored. 
As India's Mrs Lakshmi Menon, a 
signatory of the original Declaration of 
Human Rights, observed, international 
resolutions tend to be "absolutely in 
effective when national governments go 
their own way”. 

llie survey of torture compiled by 
Amnesty reinforces this view widfi 
Jling chapter and depressing verse. 
The most instructive case is that of 
Greece and its "trial” by the European 
Commission of Human Rights. After 
two years of hearings and investigations, 
the commission submitted a report to 
the Council of Europe declaring torture 
to be an administrative practice of the 
Greek government. The council res 
ponded with its sternest sanction and 
expelled Greece from membership. 
Amnesty notes that this action "pushed 
the available international remedies the 
furthest yet”. But it was only a moral 
victory, for Amnesty believes that “in 
the torture chambers of the Greek 
military and security police it was 
business as usual”. The conclusion that 
Amnesty draws is that when torture 
becomes an integral part of a political 
system it can be stopped only by 
changing that system. 

The record of torture in the Soviet 
Union supports this conclusion. The 
most egregious foolishness in the 
Anmesty survey is the assertion that 
since Khrushchev’s revelation of Stalin's 
atrocities, "torture as a government- 
sanctioned practice has ceased”. In fact. 
Amnesty's own evidence about the use 
of drugs, starvation and other forms of 
torture refutes this absolutely, wheth^ 
or not the level of brutality in Russia 
texlay has declined from the days of the 
master. 

Amnesty is acutely conscious of its 
vulnerability to charges of political bias 
because of the unevenness of its data. It 
admits that the absence of evidence 
about China, North Vietnam and North 
Korea, for example, should not suggest 
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that torture is not practised in these 
countries but only that controls are so 
rigid that information cannot leak out. 
Similarly, the countries where torture 
charges have been substantiated tend to 
be those which will co-operate with 
investigators. Amnesty itself takes a 
strictly practical view: it calibrates its 
reaction to evidence of torture according 
to the nature of the government con¬ 
cerned and its readiness to investigate 
allegations and punish offenders. 

Ireland 

Read one side 
only 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

The welcome that the Sunningdale 
agreement received in Dublin did not 
include shouts of triumph. The prime 
minister, Mr Cosgrave. said that "there 
are no winners and no losers here”. 
Indeed, one of the Irish government's 
main concerns is that Mr Faulkner’s 
position in Northern Ireland should not 
be made impossible, as he is regarded 
as the only politician capable of putting 
the Sunningdale terms over there. 

But, as the debate that began in the 
Dail on Wednesday showed, there 
was room for dispute in Dublin itself 
over the agreement. The opposition 
leader, Mr Lynch, gave the agreement 
a qualified welcome, but questioned 
the constitutionality of the Cosgrave 
government’s aaion. If the Sunning¬ 
dale declaration involved acceptance 
that Northern Ireland was a part of the 
United Kingdom, then, Mr Lynch pro¬ 
tested, this amounted to an abrogation 
of the article in the Irish constitution 
that asserts the republic’s jurisdiction 
over the whole of the island. 

This suggestion met with firm denials 
from the coalition government's spokes¬ 
men, who pointed out that the Sunning 
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dale agreement’s fifth article contains 
two separate statements, which were 
placed side by side in the official docu¬ 
ment, not one after the other as they 
appeared in the newspapers. The 
government regards itself as committed 
to only one of these two statements. 
The description of Northern Ireland 
as part of the United Kingdom appeared 
only in the "British” part of the text. 
The “Irish” part- merely stated that 
"there could be no change in the status 
of Northern'Ireland until a miyority of 
the people of Northern Ireland desired 
a change in that status”. Mr Cosgrsve’s 
government holds that this commit¬ 
ment does not conflict with the Irish 
constitution or go any further than 
Mr Lynch’s government had done 
when it was in office. 

It was being suggested in Dublin, 
as the Dail debate opened, that Mr 
Lynch’s need to take account of the 
“republican” tendencies within his 
own Fianna Fail party would not 
necessarily prevent him from accepting 
the government’s interpretation of the 
disputed point once it had been given an 
airing. \^en he' spoke, he assured 
the Dail that Fianna Ful would 
continue to uphold the bipartisan policy 
and would facilitate the putting into 
effect of the Sunningdale proposals. 

The Cosgrave government feels that 
it made most of the running in the 
Sunningdale talks, and claims to feel 
some disappointment at the British 
failure to match it in, for example, the 
circulation of detailed proposals in 
advance. In particular, it believes that 
the British Attorney-General, Sir Peter 
Rawlinson, had not worked out the 
consequences of the Irish proposal 
(which Mr Heath had described as 
“imaginative”) for an all-Ireland law 
enforcement area with an all-Ireland 
court as its judicial arm. One of 
Dublin’s team in the talks saw irony 
in the fact that the republic, after being 
severely criticised for inaction in regard 
to law and order, now fbund British 
inaction imposing a delay—a delay 
which, some Dublin officials believe, 
means that a common law enftx ce¬ 
ment area could not be set up before 
next summer or even next autumn. 

The consequences of the Sunningdale 
agreement should include a speeding up 
of the work of the Dul’s all-party 
committee on the revision of the 
republic’s 1937 constitution. As things 
stand, the creation of an all-Ireland 
law enforcement area and all-Ireland 
courts of justice and of human rights 
mi^t present major legal and consti¬ 
tutional difficulties. An urgent ^ort 
may now be made to draft a new and 
shorter constitution. 
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Spain 

Chaliced 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

“Imagine," said the Spanish official, 
“you are a devout Catholic. You go to 
mass every morning. And one day while 
you are down on your knees your priest 
picks up that beautiful gold chalice you 
gave the church and hits you on the 
head with it. Now do you understand 
how the government feels?" The govern¬ 
ment is obviously both dazed and angry. 
Spain, the exemplary Catholic country 
with its model Concordat, is suddenly 
plagued with agitating priests; the civil 
governor of Barcelona and other officials 
and commentators have accused the 
church of harbouring subversive clc 
ments and "‘dangerous delinquents". 

Yet for 30 years General Franco's 
regime has subsidised the church, paid 
its stipends, given it a decisive say in 
education and allowed it to build up a 
vast tax-free real estate and commercial 
radio empire. Public money to the tunc 
of £2.000m has been spent on building 
and improving churches, convents and 
religious monuments. “What more do 
the priests want?" asks the prime 
minister. Admiral Carrero Blanco, him 
self an ardent churchgoer. 

There is no single or simple answer. 
The young priests who have replaced the 
fire-and-brimstone clergy of the civil war 
days want less hobnobbing between the 
church and the regime, and last month a 
senior Vatican official visited Madrid to 
open talks on renegotiating the Con¬ 
cordat. The Vatican wants to obtain 
greater freedom for Catholic organisa¬ 
tions and to have exclusive control of 
the nomination of bishops. Under the 


Concordat General Franco also has his 
say in this. But the Vatican is in no 
hur !7 to give up the church’s financial 
privileges. 

The moderate reformers, headed by 
Cardinal Enrique y Tarancon of Madrid, 
who now dominate the episcopal 
assembly have warned the Vatican that 
“politicid collaboration and transactions" 
with the regime could harm the church. 
But they would like to maintain a dis¬ 
creet relationship with the state. Un¬ 
fortunately for the moderates, church- 
state relations have been embittered by 
the infiltration into some Catholic 
organisations of elements whom the 
police consider subversive, and by the 
support many priests are giving to 
Spain’s two main regionalist movements. 

Four of the seven priests detained at 
Zamora are allegedly supporters of ihe 
Basque separatist group ETA, and 
Basque priests recently led demonstra¬ 
tions in their support. In Catalonia about 
300 priests have protested against the 
arrest in a Barcelona church of 113 
representatives of the illegal opposition, 
and Cardinal Jubany of Barcelona is 
now denouncing the regime’s “institu¬ 
tionalised violence" and calling for the 
recognition of basic human rights. This 
is the first time a Spanish cardinal has 
opposed the regime, and since the 
Catalan movement, unlike ETA, is 
neither separatist nor dominated by the 
obscurantist left he has a wide audience 
in Madrid and elsewhere. Outside Spain 
the Zamora seven have been getting the 
headlines; but the priest who worries the 
Spanish government most is Cardinal 
Jubany. It must be added that Cardinal 
Enrique y Tarancon and the Papal 
Nuncio appear unenthusiastic about 
him too. 
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Switzerland 

No thanks 

FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT 

To people who see the Swiss as five 
million clocks who never go wrong, 
last week's defiance by parliament of 
its parties’ leaders must have seemed 
naughty indeed. On December Sth the 
members of parliament rejected all 
of the men the party leaders had nomi¬ 
nated for the three vacant posts in the 
cabinet, and elected three others. 

A joint session of the upper and 
lower houses chose Willi Ritschard. 
a 55 year old heating engineer and a 
complete outsider, to be minister of the 
interior in preference to Arthur Schmid, 
who is president of the Socialist party 
and was his party’s nominee for the 
job. Georges-Andre Chevallaz, a former 
librarian and mayor of Lausanne, got 
the Radical party slot at the finance 
ministry instead of Henri Schmitt of 
Geneva: this is a grievous blow to 
Geneva, because it has not had a minister 
in the seven-man federal cabinet for 
more than 50 years, and the election 
of M. Chevallaz puts two former mayors 
of Lausanne, the rival city along the 
lake, in the government. The third upset 
came with the choice of HansHurlimann, 
a 5 5-year-old lawyer and colonel and a 
Catholic Conservative from Zug, to be 
minister of transport. 

The result does not change the balance 
of parties in the cabinet: the three 
winners were carefully picked from the 
same parties as the official nominees 
they defeated. Even so, although in the 
past parliament has rejected individual 
prospective ministers, it is still high 
rebellion for three of the chosen to be 
rejected in one fell swoop. Yet it was 
not quite a bolt from the blue. Each 
of the official and supposedly unopposed 
candidates had won nomination in the 
party caucuses by the narrowest of 
margins, and anyway the standing 
of each man within his party was not 
necessarily a measure of his popularity 
with other parties. So when the 
deputies gathered for the day of judg¬ 
ment, and foxes instead of rabbits 
jumped out of the hat, it was dear 
that many deputies had used their demo¬ 
cratic ri^t to switch allegiance in the 
privacy of a secret ballot. 

Now the excitement has subsided, 
and shockproof Switzerland resumes 
its stolid way. A country that has 
chosen to be governed by a four-party 
coalition for the past 14 years is not 
going to let a little upset knock it off 
the rails. 


Continued on page 51 
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STREAMUNING STEEL 


300Ibnnes of Steel in 40 miliiiles - thoHi 


Open Hearth ftirnacM take 6-8 houn to 
make 300 tonnes of steel—and just under 
half BSC’s furnaces are still Open Hearth, 
^sic Oxygen converters are replacing 
Open Hearth furnaces and take only 
40 minutes to make the same amount, 
enough for the bodies of400 cars. 

The British steel industry began 
converting to Basic Oxygen in 1962 


(chart on right) But this isjust one part of 
the biggest single modernisation programme 
ever undertaken in the steel industry 
It IS a programme which is now 
entering its final phase with expenditure 
over the next ten years of £3,000 million to 
streamline the British Steel Corporation 
(Nearly 50% of this £3,000 million will 
be self-generated by BSC) 


\ 
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The Open Hcai th process is slow, 
although oxygen lancing has 
improved the process time in 
recent years The Basic Oxygen 
process IS simpler and a great deal 
faster Molten iron and cold 
scrap are charged into a vessel, 
and pure oxygen blown through a 
water-cooled lance onto the 
surface oi the metal 
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This causes fierce and rapid combustion which 
burns up carbon and other impurities 
The products of this combustion float up as 
slag and the refined steel is drawn off 
The quality of the steel is better and the i 
work better paid and more rewarding 


Fume collecting hood • 

Refractory lining v 

Pouring position 
of converter 


Taphole- 


Water cod 
' oxygen larj 




Steel shell 
of converter 

Molten metal * 


The strip mill at Llanwem is 
1,780ft long AslabofsteellOin 
thickandlOft longwhen it starts 
itsjourncy through It, IS 0 1 in thick 
and 1,000 ft longwhen it comes 
out at the other end (One hundred 
times thinner and longer*) 

The control of the five roughing 
and SIX finishing mill stands, which 
work this dramatic change, is an 
extreniel> complicated computer 
operation I,(X)0 separate pieces of 
information are required to control 
an ingot of steel from reheating 
furnace tocoiling machine 



Another new development with significant possibilities is the 
use of powdered steel processes Instead of being cast into an 
ingot 01 slab, molten steel is atomised and the powder formed 
into Its final shape 


BRITISH STCEL CORPORATIO 
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ough Steel to makB 400 car bodiesi 


To achieve essential economies of scale, crude steel 
production will be concentrated in five huge steel¬ 
making complexes with access to deep-water ports 
able to accommodate ore carriers up to 
250.000 tonnes. 


The five will be: Port Talbot, Ravenscratg, South 
Teesside, Scunthorpe and Llanwern. These works 
will all manufacture steel by the Basic Oxygen 
process which is rapidly taking over from the 
Open Hearth. 


''Sfc, 
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But Basic Oxygen is only one of many develop¬ 
ments to come. Another modern technique 
which will be applied in many of Britain's 
future steelworks is that of continuous casting. 



In conventional casting, large ingots have to be 
brought up to an even temperature in reheating 
furnaces and then reduced to a slab shape in a 
rolling mill. In continuous casting, molten steel is 
poured continuously into a water-cooled mould 
where it solidifies and can be cut to length. This 
cuts out the need for expensive plant and energy. 
It also gives a higher yield from the raw material. 






0 
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British Steel employs 3,000 research workers. 

Their efforts are helping to make the new British 
Steel more efficient, more economically sound 
and more confident of its future. Their work and 
abilities will give Britain of the 80s the steel 
industry she needs. 

For free copies of this and other advertisements 
In the sales write to: 

TlMAdwtUiM MMiuMr,BrittahStMlCor|iontloii, 

P.O. Box No, 403,33GiwvMor Place, London SWIX 7JG. 


STREAMLINED STEH. 
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The Manager who profited 
from his losses. 


lU started b> asking far mort from his insurers than 
iust insurance proieeiion He wanted to reduce industrial 
iniurv in his factory to a minimum—for hnaneial as wt 11 as 
hum in considerations 

His Broker recommended Royal Insurance because 
he knew that in iddition to full insurance protection, their 
experts would pr<»vuie guidance on machine hazards 
use of proteeiive equipment and good industrial 
practices Advice designed at every stage to reduce 
industrial injurv 

Recommendations taken, the Manager ^ 

reduced his problems in one move Accident ^ 

rate down and profits up And insurance 
protection plus Royal Insurance I 

Royal insurance 

looks after you fast 
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McKee 

■iCTiP 

internatiorvil engineers 
tind constructors 


C.levf'ijrul, USA 

I Ortejon M, ^ PI, I 

' ^ ''"I''- C l"v,rr 


,U.nv„ „n„ Mrri 


geared to the future 
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Ta»ino 6 biBCiii. 
Tenepb „ 

B 3 HCIIO nioAeii 
fl MSMeHM/l 
CBoe 
MHCHMe. 


Jemet 




"JVsuisaUe. 

Mbdntenaiityje 

lescpnnais 

mieu^ 

JTai mqdifie mon 
opinion.* 


KOMUIblA pa3. KOrAO KTO-HM6yAb npOH3HOCMT 
3TM TpM (t»pa3bl, MMp HCCKOlIbKO MeHfieTCN 

CrapbiA npcApaccyAOK ycrynoeT Mecro iimh- 
Nony nMeHM»o. m sMecro SesMCMSHCHHoro o6- 
p«i30 noMAfiiiercfi wmboA MCAOieK 3 to mar 
BnepCA K noAnMHHony 6pciTCTBy 

Mbi c6nM3KaeM nioAeA FnaBHbiH o6- 
pojoM, Mbi BTo A^/iaeM He Ann Toro. HTo6bi 
CnOCoScTBOBQTb HMpy M B30HMOnOHMHaHMIO 
neBCAy nioAbMM. a norony, hto TpoHcnopr 
Hoiue rnoBHoe AeAo Ten He neHee Mbi noA- 
MQC 3aAyMbiBaeMcii HQA TeM, He nBimeTCB ah 
B03AyuJHbiA TpQHcnopT CTonb nonyjiBpHbiM 
eiMe M noTOMy» mto oh Aoer BOSMOBCHOCTb 
BCrpeTMTbCB mOAMM, HOpOAOM H pOCOM, )KM- 
BymMM Aoneico Apyr or Apyra 

Mbi B03AyUJNaM AMHMII MQ/ieHbKOA 
CTpOHbl, HQCMMTblBQIOLUeA BCerO AHUJb He- 
CKOnbKO MMIIAMOHOB HQCeneHMB Ho 3TQ 
QBMOUHHMfl 06cny)KMB0eT 78 nyHKTOB HQSHO- 
HeHMii B EBpone, CeBepnoA h K>}khoA Amb- 
pMKe, HQ CpeAHBM. Ao^l^Heh BoCTOKe M B 
A4>pMKe 3 tO 3HaHMT, HTO 9TQ BOSAyUlHOII 
AMHMfl pOAyUJHO npHHMMaeT HQ CBOM COMO- 
neTbi MHOcrpoHHbix rocreA M bto He npocro 
6noropoAHoe Ae/io, Mbi amhho soMHTepeco- 
BQHbl gienOTb BCe B03M0)KH0e, HToGbl BCeM 
HOIUMM rOCTHM 6bin OKOSOH OAHHQKOBO Te- 

nnbiA npHCM Mbi BnoAeeM MHorMMM nsbiKOMM 
(b cqmoA UJBcAuapMM roBopnr ho 4 nsbiKox), 
Mbi noAoeM Te 6nioAO. xoTopbie hqium nac- 
CQXCMpbl npeAnOHMTQIOT no npHHMHe CBOMX 
TpaAMUMA, amSo CBOMX y6e)KAeHMA CoTpyA- 
HMKOMM HQliJeA BCBMMpHOA OprOHMSaUMM 
BBAJIIOTCfl npeACraSMTeilM COMblX pOSJIMH- 
HblX HQUMA 

Ha csere ecrb HeMono crpaH, KOTopbie 
He MMenH CHacTbR, roaoBho LUBeAuopMH, 
)KMTb nocneAHMe lOOneT b Mnpnbix ycnoBMBX 
KorAQ coMoneTbi CB14CC3P/ieTa»oT BTOKHe 
CTpOHbl. Mbi MCnbITbIBCeM XCe/IOHMe. HTo6bl 
M Apyrne nornM posAenMTb cnacTbe MHpnoA 
)KM3HM H HeCMOTpn HQ TO. HTO ROAOBHOe 
xcenoHMe He BcerAO ocyiMecTBMMO. hbt npM- 
HMH Ann npexpaiMeHMn AOAbneAujMX no- 

nblTOK 


(9 


/AAAiA aAfy/WA jayj Mrjf 
JenAAi/rJ, Mr fA»rAA/ rA/AAfyAJ aa AK 
,J^AUrAta/ fAjAArwAr/i inArj Mr/iAtrr 
f/ Ma aA// iAT^AA/irAJ, OAif/AT /iAWy 

AAAAAfAAAf AdAiy rmAAyAj ^innAAi AAmr/ 
MryAWAAi AAAfAryr.rA^j AAjA/f /rfAwr/ 
iriAA AArMAAArTA/, 

Wa Awf /irr/tA aAjaa’ iryrMAAi 
Afr AArAf? f/f* Ma^ AAiAUAi^^rMA JffA 
a/ AiAAArA AAAiA/fAAfMrri/AAAiAMtyp fA*A Mr // 
A/iffAAJA r/ArAiJiAfAJJ/J ^AYAAfJffrrM/ArAt. 
. jSAA/jTAAiA^AiAJ fA*A AA*rAiA/rr y fAAT ifYAA*^ 

r/£iAi?/iiJAtA9AAMiy /fArrA^AMr/^ A^ 
AAAA/Jr // yAAYJ tA^AAAi/^rr/i A, ATAATJ, 
AAAiA/Ai/iArAtJ AA rAAAAt/T AAAAa/, 

Mr AT Ma AAAA/mrA/AA jAAfrrM'miiAf’- 

^ AA^A rAi^ Aa/tAA* AAt/MrAt mAaaA/- 
Am/i. fjSiA/AA/iA AAAt AfArMtA Maa//AtJ 

Hr /S AArjieAiAAArAfj m AfArrytA, . IaaM 

aAi/Z^AfAM ^AAAAAA^.Ma AAAiA/ 

fAjf,AfAfA/S4ij^ii^, ir Jay 

OAi adjAar Maa/ AA^yJ tA^AAr^aiy 
yAArj&^ir^i aMaj* AfoArAtJ, ,^A^OAir/ 
AAfAAr^a AtrAA aa^taA, ifj iAi rtArA^AAi 
ja^jA iAf/rrtj/ fr aA rArAuMifiy /r 
AAtaAd aMoAArjA/^r/eyAAaify A/^AyAAtr 
a/rAAAr/. Iff a Amt /faoij A /AtajAA' 
/AiOAiyAwyA/rJ ^./AA^^rAiAiA/AaJ^fA' 

AdAffAdayAj a/" iXt AAAVt^ A AA*r JAAfr Mr 

ytrAYo/ATU/j^rJ nArytaJJAnyrA^yfAY^r 
fy AnA/M^ at ArwA'ArfiirAf; AAAr AAr^AA 
aa/SM fiAyaAUxa/^AA mrfiAfrj /iAAyM 
rf^XAAiJ A/aafrAU, 

^JXrAV aAT AAiOAiy yAAAdr^AH a^Ma 

AAAAii/Ma/AaiA ar/fAAAA ja> ^S^r^itAtaA^ 
OJ in ftAr Ma aoj/ AAAAufAtAsf yeoA^ 
i/t /Ararr, AAr *j ^AA»ikrAMfAiAf. AfAm 
f/tA‘iiJa4A*/tAAA9AJ in Mrjr Aryinaj, 
AA*r/rr/AWt AAryr A A/a^Maau jAarr ih 
Mit y^ A//$AaAr. ^ ufr tAm */ 
AfAi^ayA JAirtrAAA Maa/j arrraJA^ Anri 


Quttntl vouH etilendrez oen troih pliratieH. 
reteney votre Houffle. le ni<»nd<' vientdf* 
(han{'<*r un peu.l Inc* oninion perHoniiollf* 
ni(»tiv/*e a rc*iii|ilao^ de vieux pr^ju^fn. 
Dernf rc iinr imajj^e ht^rf c»t> per apiwrais- 
sent de8 etreH \ l\arlt^. ( Vht un pa«i verh 
une mrillrure entente. 

Nouh eontnl)ut>n0 au rapprtM^ie* 
nient den homilies. Non que noiih Mi^onH 
effeetivement au nervier de la eompr^- 
hennion et de la paix iinivernelles. mam 
paree que nous Hoitimen iraiis|M»rteurn 
de metier. Kt mnii!i peiisoiis hieii Hoiivent 
que la navigation af nenne ne nerait pus 
une ehoae uushi faseinante si elle ne per- 
mettait ^ des indi\idus.d den peuples et 
4 den raees tr^s ^loi^nfs les uns des 
autres. de ne remxmtrer. 

Nous sommes une eoiiipa^nie a/*- 
rieniied‘'un petit |>a> s auelques inillioriH 
d’haliitantn seulenient. Alain nous denser- 
voiiH 78 a^ro|M»rts en Kuro|>e. dans les 
deux Anifriques, au Froehe-Onent, en 
Extreme-Orient et en Afrique. line eoni- 

i ia^nie a^rienne done qui ne r^jouit dc 
lonner la iuenveiiue a hord ^ des fiaHsu- 
"ern venant d'autren pa> h. Par<*e que e'emt 
une nohle taelie, et aunni paree que eVst 
ntrictenient dans notre int^ret. Nous 
nic'ltons tout en eeuvre pour que lea paa- 
sa^ers venus d<* tant de i^vh lointains 
soient tons hien ac*eueilli8 a nord de nos 
avioiiH, et nous nous donnons la peine 
de |>arler un j^rand nombre de lanftues 
en plus den quatre lanj^ues nationalea 
Huisses. Nous aervons les repas que nos 
passa^ers prf f^rent par tradition ou par 
eon vietion. Dans notre orjitaniBation nion- 
diale, nous emplo> ons dea collaborateurs 
appartenant a plusieiirs diaainea de 
nations. 

Beaueounde regions dans le monde 
n’ont paa eu le priviD^te de vivre en 
paix, eomme la Suiaae, fiendant lea eent 
deriii^res annfes. Quand lea aviona de 
Snisaair survolent eea rl^giona, noua 
^prouvons toujoura le d^air de faire 
fiarta^r aux autrea cc honheur de la 
paix. IDt SI eela ne r^uasit pas toujoura, 
ee nVat paa une raiaon de ne paa eaaayer 
eneore. 
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«lch war seller 
dort 

Jetztkenneich 

deLeute. 

Ichhabe mc in c 

Mehung 

geancleix» 

Jedesmal, wenn jemand diese drei 
Satze sagt, hat sich die Welt ein we- 
nig gewandelt. An Stelle eines alten 
Vorurteils ist die persdniiche An- 
schauung getreten. und hintereinem 
starren Bild kommt ein lebendiger 
Mensch zum Vorschein. Es ist ein 
Schritt naher zur wahren Bruderlich- 
keit. 

Wir bringen Leute einander na¬ 
her. Wir tun das nicht in erster Linie, 
urn der Verstdndigung Oder dem 
Frieden zu dienen. Wir tun es, well 
Transport unser Qeschaft ist. Ooch 
manchmal denken wir, dass Luftver- 
kehr auch darum eine so faszinieren- 
de Sache ist, well er die Vorausset- 
zungen schatft, dass selbst wait von- 
einander entfernt lebende Men- 
schen, Nationen und Rassen einan¬ 
der begegnen konnen. 

Wir Sind die Fluggeseilschaft 
eines kleinen Landes, das nur we- 
nige Millionen Einwohner zihit. Aber 
eine Fluggeseilschaft, die 78 Oesti- 
nationen in Europa, Nord- und Sud- 
amerika, im Mittleren und Fernen 
Osten und in Afrika anfliegt. Eine 
Fluggeseilschaft also, die gerne 
auch G8ste anderer Lender an Bord 
willkommen heisst. Es ist nicht nur 
eine noble Aufgabe, sondern es liegt 
in unserem ureigensten Interesse, 
wenn wir alias dafur tun, dass jeder 
Gast bei der Swissair gleich will¬ 
kommen ist. Wir geben uns Muhe, 
viele Sprachen zu sprechen (die 
Schweiz ist ein viersprachiges 
Land), wir servieren die Speisen, die 
unsere Passagiere aufgrund ihrer 
TraditionenoderOberzeugungen be- 
vorzugen, in unserer weltweiten Or¬ 
ganisation beschdftigen wir Mitar- 
beiter aus vielen Dutzend Nationen. 

Es gibt auf der Welt zahlreiche 
Regionen, die nicht, wie die Schweiz, 
das Gliick hatten, die letzten 100 Jah- 
re in Frieden zu leben. Wenn Swiss- 
air-Flugzeuge in solchen Regionen 
fliegen, so spQren wir den Wunsch, 
andere an diesem Gliick des Frie- 
dens teilnehmen zu' laasen. Und 
wenn das manchmal nicht zu gelin- 
gen scheint, so Ist das noch lang 
kein Qrund aufzuhdren, es nicht wel¬ 
ter zu versuchen. 
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$ 50.000,000 

Medium-term Euro-Currency loan to 

BRITISH LEYLAND MOTOR CORPORATION LIMITED 

arranged by 

BAMQUE AMERIBAS 

Funds have been provided by 

Banca Nazionaie del Lavoro Credit Lyonnais 

Bank of America NT & SA European Banking Company Limited 

The Bank of Nova Scotia Franklin National Bank 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Security Pacific National Bank 

British and French Bank Ltd. (BNP) Socidtd Gdndrale 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce Toronto Dominion Bank 
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Janutry 

9.-13. Kou8et.old lextiles, Floor Coverings Fair, 
Frankfurt 

19.-27. boot - Boat Show, DOsseldorf 

22. -27. Furniture Fair. Cologne 
25. 1 -3 2 Qreen Week. Berlin 

February 

2.-8 Toy Fair. Nuremberg 

2. -10. CONSTRUCTA - Building Exhibition. 
Hanover 

5 -9 ISM - Sweets. Biscuits Fair, Cologne 
15.-17. Hardware Fair, Cologne 
17.-19 Housewares Fair, Cologne 
21.-24. ISPO - Sports Equipment Fair, Munich 
22 -24. Men's Fashion Week, Cologne 

March 

2 -7 Leather Goods Fair. Offenbach 
2 -10. Tourism-Exchange, Berlin 

3. -6. DOMOTECHNICA - Household Apparatus, 
Electrical Appliances Fair, Cologne 

3.-7. Frankfurt Fair 

9. -17. IHM - Handicrafts Fair,Munich 

10. -13. IQEDO - Fashion Fair, DUsseldorf 
12.-18. INTHERM - Oil, Qas Firing Fair, Stuttgart 
19.-17. Fair FOR THE CHILD. Cologne 

15.-19 Interfachmasse. Hanover 

23. -26. GDS - Footwear Display. DUsseldorf 

24. -28. Municfi Fashion Week 


April 

3,-7. Fur Fair. Frankfurt 

21 -25 IQEDO - Fashion Fair, Dusseldorf 

23.-28. Dental Show. Hamburg 

25.4.-3 5. Hanover Fair 

27 4 -5. 6. Aviation Show, Hanover 

28 4.-5 5. IFFA - Meat Trades Fair, Frankfurt 


' 11.-19 Iba - Bakery Trade Fair, DOsseldorf 
27.-30. interstoff-Clothing Textiles Fair, Frankfurt 


8 -14 QIFA - Foundry Fair, DOsseldorf 
18 -21 FAB - Hospital Exhibition, Stuttgart 
20-28, INTERFORST - Forestry, Forest Industries 
Exposition, Munich 

August 

23 -25. Men's Fashion Week, Cologne 
24,-28. Leather Goods Fair, Offenbach 
25 -28 Frankfurt Fair 
29. 8.-2. 9. Overseas Import Fair. Berlin 

September 

8 - 11 . IQEDO ~ Fashion Fair, Dusseldorf 
1S.-17 Garden Trade Fair, Cologne 
15.-17. SPOQA - Sports Goods, Camping 
Equipment, Garden Furniture Fair. Cologne 
1S.-22. DLQ-Agriculture Show, Frankfurt 


19.-25. IKOFA - Food Industry Exhibition, 

Munich 

21.-23. GDS - Footwear Display, DOsseldorf 
21.-25 IFMA - Bicycle, Motor Cycle Exhibition, 
Cologne 

21.-29 German Industries Exhibition, Berlin 
24 -28 Ship and Machinery Exhibition, Hamburg 

27. 9 -3 10 photokina - Photography Fair, 
Cologne 

28. 9.-6.10. Interboot - Boat Show, Frledrlchs- 
hafen 

Sept ; Lingerie, Corsetry, Swimwear Fair, 
Cologne 

October 

6 -10 Munich Fashion Week 
10.-15. Book Fair, Frankfurt 

10. -16. INTERKAMA - Instrumentation. Automa¬ 
tion Exhibition. Dusseldorf 

11 . - 13 . Fair FOR THE CHILD. Cologne 

16.-22 automechanika - Car Workshops, Service 

Stations Equipment Exhibition, Frankfurt 

19 -27 Boat Show. Hamburg 

23.-27. CONTAINERIZATION. Munich 

27 -31. IGEDO - Fashion Fair, DOsseldorf 

November 

19.-22. interstoff - Clothing Textiles Fair, 
Frankfurt 

21 -27. electronica - Components, Production 
Facilities Fair, Munich 


Information on German trade fairs 

German Chamber of Industry and Commerce 

11 Qrosvenor Crescent, London SW 1 X7EE, Tel.: 01—235 9947 


AUMA, D-5 Kdin 1 
Lindenstrasse 8 















T he only trouble is that it does take time, your 
message can't travel too far and your arms get pretty 
tired. Come to think of it some telecommunications 
systemsaren’t much better. Happily Canada's isn’t one 
of them. 

In fact most experts believe that Canada's 
telecommunications system is the best in the world. 
Which makes us rather pleased as we built most of it. 


(On a dear day H 

Northern Electric's our name and we’re part 
of the Bell Canada group. 

We make the most advanced electronic 
telephone exchange equipment, private telephone 
systems that free your operator to be a better 
receptionist, and the most beautiful push button hand 
set you’ve ever ^n. 






vorks pretty well) 

dif''icult for world competitors to catch up our 
tei-hnical lead. 

Already our products and systems are in use in 
50 countries and we have succesrfully broken into the 
'OS '-larket in a big way. Our European plant at Galway 
^already in production. 

, We’re in the throes of rebuilding and expanding 
' ^rste|n. This is a 


major operation and calls for supplying, among 
other things, 202,000telephone lines, in a total of 39 
locations, together with 190,000 telephones. 

It’s the sort of challenge we welcome. 

^NsvHKnt Ehctric 

Wim COHRM^YUMITED 

P.O.Box6123,Montreal i01,P.Q.Canada. 






into Italy 


Bowrings already quoted 

London, Paris, Frankfurt, Amsterdam, Brussels, Antwerp 


now quoted on 

C. T. Howring & (\). Limited are proud to 
announce anotluT "First”. Dealings in tht^ 
ordinary shares of the (>)mpany commenced 
on the Milan Bourse on G Dt‘cemher 1973. 
Bowrings now become* the c)nly ffjreign romiiany 
to bo lisU'd in Italy. 

A year ago, Bowrings becanu* th<* first Company 
in the world to obtain simultaneous introduc¬ 
tions for its shartvs on the major Bourses of 
the EEC.The Bowring Group took this initiative 


Milan Bourse 

in ord(jr to h(?lp encourage the international 
expa nsion of the Bourses, and closer co-operation 
between the major financial centres of the EEC. 

The Bowring Group of (k)mpanies forms one of 
the largest and most broadly based financial 
services organisations in the world. 

Tt.s operations include insurance broking, in¬ 
surance underwriting, credit finance, leasing. 
onginc‘ering, merchant banking, trading, ship¬ 
ping and property. 


Arranged by 

Singer & Friedlander Limited 

in conjunction with 

Banca Nazionale Banca Nadonala 

Dall^Agricoltura S.p.A. Del Lavoro 

flnandaria Degli Agend IH CamUo Di 
Milano 8.p.A. 


CXBowring 

&Cci. Limited 

Head Office, The Bowring Building, Tower Place, London EC3P3BE, ENGLAND. 

Financial Services are our Business 
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Vietnam 

A town 
recaptured 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The heavy fighting that recently engulfed 
Kien Due in the highlands of South 
Vietnan* has intensified debate in Saigon 
about the likelihood of a general com 
munist offensive being launched next 
year. It revealed how much North Viet¬ 
nam has increased its military capability 
in South Vietnam. Moreover, a North 
Vietnamese deserter disclosed that the 
battle was being conducted by General 
Hoang Van Thai, now the chief of all 
communist forces in South Vietnam, 
who had been in commandon the Mekong 
delta front in the 1968 offensive and on 
the vital Quang Tri front in the 1972 
offensive. 

It is thought that the sudden surge of 
fitting was probably linked to North 
Vietnam’s plan to run a supply corridor 
through the* area, and that as the dry 
season, traditionally the combat season, 
wears on,a regular pattern of such fighting 
may emerge. At Kien Due, a sad little 
town near the Cambodian border about 
100 miles north-east of Saigon, the com¬ 
munist forces, which were superior in both 
numbers and firepower, captured the town 
in 12 hours. This sent a shudder through 
the Saigon high command, which expect¬ 
ed Gia Nghia, the provincial capital IS 
miles away, to be hit next. But it was not. 
Reacting with unusual swiftness, the 
South Vietnamese threw the best part of 
a division into the battle, and within a 
week they recaptured what was left of 
the town. 

The fighting was as violent as anything 
seen since the January ceasefire. It was 
reckoned to have cost both sides about 
1,000 soldiers killed or wounded. The 
battle was followed by a lull. Intelligence 
reports indicated that some of the North 
Vietnamese troops who over the past 
five weeks had captured three camps in 
the area, cut the main overland supply 
route, Highway 14. and then attacked 
Kien Due itself were withdrawing to 
bases in Cambodia. Despite their depart¬ 
ure,'the communist forces are still in a 
position of strength along this part of 
the bordei; and they have drawn in a 
large South Vietnamese force to defend 
the zone, inevitably weakening South 
Vietnam’s defences elsewhere. 

Some members of the inteUigence 
community, trying to work out why 
Hanoi abruptly disengaged from the 
Kien Due battlefield, speculate that it 
had grossly underestimated the strength 


and swiftness of Saigon’s reaction. 
Kien Due was the first town in South 
Vietnam to be attacked since the cease 
fire. But it is argued that the battle there 
gave the North Vietnamese army some 
valuable experience in tank warfare. 
During last year’s offensive its tank 
forces made a mess of things, and it 
has been trying to develop the technical 
skills needed to make them more effect 
ive than they were then. 

Australia 

A May day? 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

For nearly three months, the Australian 
parliament has been functioning with 
one eye on the electoral barometers. 
Pinned down by a hostile senate, Mr 
Whitlam’s Labor government has seen 
more and more of its promised social 
and economic reforms rejected, deferred 
or amended. Mr Whitlam has long had 
a coastitutional justification for calling 
new elections for both houses; the doubt 
was whether he could win. The game has 
been one of psychological warfare, with 
Labor putting all its basic pre-election 
commitments into legislative form and 
daring its opponents in the senate to 
throw them out. Recently, this .strategy 
seemed to be working. Faced with 
obviously populai proposals for reforms 
in the education and health services, the 
opposition Liberal and Country parties 
wavered and began looking for compro 
mises. 

But last weekotd, in two national 
referendums, the government was slap 
ped in the face by the electorate. The 
referendums were needed to make con¬ 
stitutional changes that would have 
emoowered the federal government 
and parliament to control prices and 
incomes. The proposals were rejected 
in every slate and by substantial overall 
margins. Strongly opposed to the pro 
posal on incomes, the Labor movement 
had split down the middle and left Mr 
^^^itlam to carry the referendum cam¬ 
paign almost single handed. His prestige 
was severely dented, and Mr BiUy 
Snedden, the Liberal leader, benefited 
proportionately. 

This outcome, combined with sagging 
support in the opinbn polls, sent many 
Lator men scurrying for cover. Mr 
Whitlam, however, told the parliamentary 
party that he would not be "‘a lame 
duck prime minister". Mr Snedden, 
though still inviting the government 
to call an election, stOI seemed unwilling 
to force one, and the tactical game 
resumed. Mr Whitlam’s tactics could yet 
win him the contest, if the |>resent rate of 
inflation slows down and if he can get 


SH 

.his impetuous colleagues back in line 
behind the policies that won them control 
of the lower house a year ago. There is 
no reason to suppose the public will not 
vote for those {XTlicics again. Moreover, 
after an election for both houses he 
would have the right to cull a joint sit¬ 
ting and rum through all his blocked 
legislation even without a senate majority. 
The Lalxir pmiy machine lias begun 
organising for a double election on 
May I Ith. 

Italy 

By the left, 
comrades 

FROM A CORRESPONDE NT IN ROME 

Can the Italian Communist party win 
tlie hearts and minds of the armed 
forces? Until now the army has been 
the domain of the Christian Democrats. 
But now the Communists sec the armed 
forces as a source of new recruits. Utis 
fits in with their new political strategy: 
an “historic compromise” has been pro¬ 
posed by the party's secretary. Signor 
Berlinguer, with the aim of forming an 
alliance between the Communists, 
the Socialists and the Roman Catholic 
party. It is also designed to ensure that, 
if the worst came to the worst, the armed 
forces would not bec()mc a breeding 
ground for right-wing plots. “After 
what happened in Santiago", say the 
Communists, “the democratisation 
of the armed forces must be a constant 
objective for us”. 

On November 4lh, Italy's armed 
forces day, the Communist party news¬ 
paper IJnita surprised everyone by 
devoting four pages to military ques¬ 
tions. At the same time walls were 
plastered with posters in which soldiers 
were addressed as “workers m uniform” 
and “members of the people”. Even such 
select units as the paratroops, who 
arc generally legardcd as having right- 
wing sympathies, have also received 
their fair share of the party’s attention. 
All this is very difTerent from its former 
eagerness to flood the barracks with 
pamphlets in which conscripts were 
encouraged to disobey the rules. 

The party is holding a scries of meet¬ 
ings to put forward proposals for the 
reform of the armed forces. One of its 
key suggestions was a reduction of the 
period of conscription, but here the 
Christian Democrats have stolen its 
clothes by proposing their own reform, 
which is about to be approved by parlia¬ 
ment. This will reduce the call-up from 
IS to 12 months for soldiers and air¬ 
men, and from 24 to 18 months for 
sailors. 
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The Christian Democrats have also 
counter attacked on several other 
fronts. The three armed forces and the 
public security services have just been 
given a pay nse, back-dated to January. 
Suggestions for the reform of mUitary 
regulations that had been mouldering 
on the shelves for years are now being 
rushed to the fore. The Christian 
Democrats also have a measure now 
before parliament that would allow 
soldiers and policemen to join trade 
unions. But the Communists argue that 
union membership is of little use 
without the right to strike, and they 
want more drastic reforms. 

Kenya 

The battle 
still to be won 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Kenya's uhuru was 10 years old on 
Wednesday, and President Kcnyatta 
has some reason to be proud. Kenya 
has made a better job of independence 
than most former British colonies. Yet 
few senior oflicials or businessmen in 
Nairobi are complacent about the future. 

Although Kenya’s problems are com 
mon to most developing countries, they 
could prove more explosive in Kenya 
than elsewhere just because of the coun¬ 
try’s sua*ess so far. Us healthy and 
remarkably regular economic growth 
since independence, of nearly 7 per cent 
a year in real terms, has brought pros 
perity to a few; at the other end of the 
income scale, where the population 
grows by more than the average per 
cent a year, unemployment is chronic 
and is bound to gel worse. 

For ministers and for top civil scrv 
ants, businessmen and bankers, living in 
Kenya is a two income, two house, two 
car affair. Most Kenyans are at heart 
capitalists and landowners. The scramble 
for land, even in a country so well 
endowed with it. has been frantic. And 
it is not unusual for the wife of a well 
placed man to own a shop, or to get a job 
for which she may have no qualification 
except her husband’s name. This invites 
trouble in a country where wage-earners 
number only l..3m, and employment in 
the modern sector is only 700,000, out 
of a total population of 127 m. 

Below the top arc some quite well off 
young white collar workers. An African 
manager of a small country branch of 
the-largest bank earns close on £ 2,000 a 
year and is provided with a house and 
some of its running costs. But the youth- 
fulness of these men, and of those in 
senior government and business posts 
in Nairobi, only aggravates the frustra 


tion among job-seekers. The younger, 
better-educat^ men are drawn to 
Nairobi. But more than one out of every 
five men there of working age is either 
unemployed or not earning a living wage, 
with a much higher proportion of women 
in the same boat. 

Less than 12 per cent of Kenya’s 
land area is suitable for crop production, 
and the majority of smallholders earn 
no more than £65 a year. The govern¬ 
ment, fearing a loss in output, has 
stopped its policy of settling farmers on 
subdivided large estates and is now 
encouraging co-operatives, with large 
holdings kept intact, in which members 
receive small plots for personal cultiva¬ 
tion and wages for work on the main 
farm. By this means it hopes to make 
room for crops like wheat which do not 
yield enough cash income per acre to 
support very small landowners. On the 
other hand, a mission from the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office a year ago found 
that much of the land on the larger farms 
is under-used and advised the sub¬ 
division of some of them. The govern¬ 
ment should be doing much more to 
develop the beef industry in the semi 
and areas, hut agricultural policy is 
sketchy and indecisive. 

Industrialisation is unlikely to offer 
any quick panacea for unemployment 
as there is already substantial over¬ 
capacity in Kenyan industry and manu¬ 
facturing tends to be capital intensive. 
The emphasis has been on import- 
substitution and not enough attention 
has been paid to the processing of agri 
cultural products for export. 

Planning for tourism has been over- 
optimistic. Although it is now Kenya’s 
second biggest foreign-exchange earner, 
netting £ 20 m last year compared with 



ooffee exports of £30m, the coastal 
hotels on the dazzling white beaches of 
the Indian Ocean have mushroomed to 
such an extent that this year they aver¬ 
aged only 45 per cent occupancy. The 
excuse is that the enlargement of Mom¬ 
basa's airport to take jumbo jets should 
have been completed this year (but will 
now take until 1975) and that this, by 
avoiding the change at Nairobi, would 
have knocked £15-£20 off the cost of a 
14-day holiday—an important point for 
tour operators. And since visitors 
often like to do east Africa in one go, 
Kenya's tourism has also suffered from 
the chaos in Uganda and froin Tan¬ 
zania’s ambivalent attitude to tourists. 

Kenyans point out that the lack of 
natural resources did not prevent Japan 
from performing its economic miracle. 
Theoretically Kenya might be able to 
follow in Japan’s steps by concentrating 
on industrial exports but the government 
is cither unsure of the right policy to 
achieve this ambition or is unprepared, 
for political reasons, to pursue it. Among 
moves in the right direction were a cut 
in customs duties, thereby lowering the 
protection given to local Industry, and 
the introduction last April of a 10 per 
cent sales tax on nearly all manufac¬ 
tures in the home market, which in¬ 
creases the relative attraction of export 
ing. Pulling in the wrong direction was 
last summer’s instruction to banks not 
to finance the activities of foreign com¬ 
panies; but a change in regulations 
from October allows foreign companies 
to raise their overdrafts at local banks in 
proportion to the number of shares they 
offer on the local market. 

The government has been lucky so 
iar that each year its serious failures have 
been more than compensated for by 
exceptionally strong growth in other 
sectors of the economy. Kenya has much 
going for it: an external debt burden 
that remains reasonable, a creditworthi¬ 
ness that has allowed it to borrow in the 
Eurodollar market, a flexibility in import 
controls that successfully plumed a run 
down of its foreign exchange reserves 
late in 1971, and the luck of soaring 
world commodity prices which has helped 
to build up those reserves again by as 
much as 45 per cent (in dollar terms) 
in the past year. 

But the success story is blackened by 
the social conflicts that arise from an 
acutely unequal income distribution. 
Such conflict is no longer confined to 
inter-tribal rivalries; it now sfdits the 
dominant Kikuyu tribe down the middle. 
For all the enormous changes in life 
in Koiya in the past 10 years, tribal 
origins are still very important and 
Kenya has yet to devise a policy that will 
integrate this tribal diversity. 
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The London &nnch with financial ener^ 


First City National Bank is the leading 
bank within the First City Baneorporation 
and accounts for 81% of the Bancorpora- 
tion's total assets. 

Baneorporation Highlights 

First City Baneorporation became the First 
Houston based bidding company to exceed 
S3 Billion in assets at September 30, 1^73, 

Financial Activities 

• Operating earnings before security trans¬ 
actions were up 15% over the nine month 
periiHl last year and 7% over the year 
ago third c|uarier. 


• Net income per share for the thiul quar¬ 
ter was up 5% while nine month earnings 
were up 14%. 

• 1 otal assets for the corpoi ation increased 
19% over the same period last year. 

1973 - $3.032,764,(XX) 

1972 - $2,556.(164,000 

• Total deposits increased by 23% ovci 
last yeai 

1973 • $2,254,49().(XX) 

1972 • $1,8,V>,650,(X)0 

London Branch Officers 

Lane C. Grijns. Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Managei 


Alan G. Perrin, Vice President and IJeputy 
Gieneral Manager 

John S. SiantoiK Assistant Vice President 
and Manager (CreditI 
Brian H. Green. Assistant Vice President 
and Manager (Foreign Hxchangc) 

Brian A. Gibson, Assistant Vice President 
and Manager t(){K*rutionsl 
A. G. Gueymaril, Advisory Director and 
Petroleum Con.sultanf 
Furofiean Represenlativ,’ 

Mr. David T. Hedges, Senior Vice Presi¬ 
dent. Park House, 16 Finsburv ( ircus. 
London EC2M 7DJ Phone - 01 o28-6225 


First City National Bank of Houston 

COMPARA'UVE .statlment oi- condition 

Scplcwbar 30 


Assets 

1973 

1972 

Ca.sh and Due from Banks 

S .S7M32dX10 

% 47b,«l.S.()(X) 

li.S. Government Securities 

82,874,000 

‘»7J9().00t) 

Obligations of States and Political Subdivisions 

248,St)6,tNM> 

r/H.W.lXK) 

Other Securities 

9,016,000 

.S.O.VVfKK) 

Money Market Investments 

71,992,000 

18.blK.tXX) 

Federal Funds .Sold 

22.S,7.56,(NI0 

248,851.(XX) 

Loans 

1,173,538,(NIO 

9S7.7(X).»XX) 

Bank Premises and Equipment, Net 

47,069,000 

-17.().^7.(XX) 

Other Assets 

32,406,<NI0 

PU4l.(XX) 

TOTAL ASSETS 

»2,46«,489,(m0 

$2.()49,7b8.(XX) 


Liabilities, Reserve and Capital Accounts 

LIABILITIES: 

Dem.irul Deposits- 


lnili\k.iii.il. Business and Other 

8 611,3I9,(MN) 

S SOb.MH.tXX) 

Bunks 

217,884,000 

:I2,27|,(KX) 

U.S < Muernment 

15,475,000 

32.584.(XX» 

Total Demand Deposits 

844,678,(810 

841 (X).3.(XX) 

Time Deposits 

770,768,000 

484,329,(KX) 

Deposits in Foreign Offices 

187,937,000 

84.620.(XX) 

Total Deposits 

1,803,383,000 

1.4()‘>.952.(KK) 

Federal Funds Purchased 

488,285,000 

492,935.«X) 

Other Liabilities 

42,837,(100 

32.()2.S.(KX) 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 

2,334,.505,000 

1.934.912,(XX) 

RESERVE FOR LOAN LOSSES 

12,^000 

7,88.S.(XX) 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS. 

Common Stock SlO.fXI Par Value. Shares 

Authorised and Outstanding— 4, M.S.fXX) 

in 197.3 and 4.270.(XK) in 1972 

46,450,000 

42,7(X).(XX) 

Surplus 

46,450,000 

42.7(X),tXX) 

Retained Earnings 

29,898,000 

2l.57U(KX) 

TOTAL CAPIT AL ACCOUNTS 

_J22i7?8^()00 

_BX».97I.(XX) 

TO TAL LIABILITIES, RESERVE AND 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

82,469,989,000 

$2JM9,mW)() 


FIRST CITY NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON M 

(Affiliate: Rothschild Intercontinental Bank, Ltd., London) 


London Branch: Scottish Union House, 25 Bucklersbtiry London EC4N 8DR • Telephone248-3600 • 
Telex 885535. Incorporated with limited liability in the U.S.A. Main office: Robert C. Howard. .Senior 
V. P., Houston, Texas 77001, U.S.A. Telephone 713'229-6672 • Telex FIRSTBANK 775491 
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there’s a need for a 
big bank that can 
set you straight 


Lending money for overseas ven¬ 
tures is a major activity of our Inter- 
’ national Division. 

And at Manufacturers Hanover we 
have a diversity of ways of marshal 
, ling funds for our customers. 

I We're in 18 countries with either a 
f branch, representative office or bank 
ing affil»ate. We own an interest in 

l 


several foreign banks and finance 
companies and our London-based 
merchant bank is one of the most 
active underwriters of Euro-currency 
issues in the Euro-markets. 

The result: our International Division 
has nearly $6-billion in loans on its 
boob. These range in size from $86- 
million to finance nuclear power plants 


in Japan, to consumer hire-purchase 
loans in the U.K. 

The point is, Manufacturers Hanover 
has the financial capability to lend 
money anywhere in the world. And we 
have the kind of bankers who genu¬ 
inely care about your business. When 
you come to them with a problem, they 
respond. 
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American Survey 


The President trips himself 
up again 

Washington, DC 


Who said: “Special preferences in the 
law permit far too many Americans to 
pay less than their fair share of taxes”? 
It was President Nixon in his tax reform 
message to Congress in April, 1969, 
the same month in which an eminent 
book appraiser from Chicago visited 
the national archives in Washington 
to put a value, fot tax deduction pur¬ 
poses, on the vice-presidential papers 
which Mr Nixon intended to give to the 
nation. The value arrived at was $576,000, 
and by spreading it over a period of 
years the President has saved himself, 
so far, about $233,000 in federal 
income tax. In 1970, with the help of 
many other deductions, this brought 
his tax liability down to zeio on a 
declared gross income of $262,000. 
Because of a “minimum tax” pro¬ 
vision in the tax reform act which 
followed that presidential message in 
1969, the President had to pay $792. 
The payment of such low taxes helps 
to explain the increase in Mr Nixon's 
net assets from $307,141 on January 1, 
1969, to $988422 on May 31,1973. 

Common people rarely get such a 
chance to pry into the tax affairs of the 
well-to-do as is provided by the 
voluminous financial statement, occupy 
ing 37 i^es in the weekly compilation 
of presidential documents, that has 
been forced from Mr Nixon by the 
torrent of public, hostile questioning. 
Politicians and other sophisticate 
persons, or some of them, are incline 
to nve Mr Nixon creit for the 
amimtude of his financial disclosure. 
It does not fdlow that the disclosure, 
made on December 8th, will help him 
to stave off the pressure for his removal. 
The allegations of tax fraud would form, 
in any event, only two out of 20 ui 30 
possible artides of impeachment. What 
will dedde the House of R^esentatives 
whether to impeach the President will 
be, in the absence of any ^oss new 
scandal, the amount of political push 


its members feel from their districts. 
With the public, the abundant evidence 
of Mr Nixon’s sharp eye for tax loop 
holes may do him more harm than his 
lengthy insistence on their legality does 
him good. 

Two gestures of appeasement suggest 
an awareness In the White House that 
the indignant common taxpayer may 
need to be disarmed. While he denies 
having used the taxpayers' money for 
his private comfort at San Clemente, 
Mr Nixon proposes to give the house 
and land to the nation after his and 
Mrs Nixon's deaths. The question 
whether he should have declared a 
capital gain on the transactions between 
himself, Mr Abplanalp and Mr Rebozo 
by which he acquiied San Clemente 
he has referred to the Joint Committee 
of Congress on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, together with the other big 
tax question, whether the gift of his 
vice presidential papers, daimed to 
have been made in 1969, was valid and 
timely. (The same tax reform act of 
1969 closed that particular loophole, 
and there is argument whether Mr 
Nixon got in under the wire or not.) 
If the committee rules against him, 
Mr Nixon promises to pay up—a 
promise that could cost him $267,000 
plus interest. While the committee, 
which has Representative Wilbur Mills 
as its diairman, has accepted the task, 
it is preparing to study not just the two 
points submitted to it, but Mr Nixon's 
entire tax returns for the four years 
in question. 

Mr Nixon’s troubles are compounded 
by his poor performance as a witness 
in his own behalf. He defended his 
record as a taxpayer vigorously when 
he was interviews by a coifference 
of editors at Disney World, in Florida, 
on November 17th, but his finandal 
disdosure demolishes that defence at 
two points. The trivia) sum of his tax 
payments in 1970 and 1971 was not, he 



San Clemente, disarming beguest 


said then, ‘because of deductions for, 
shall we say. a cattle ranch or interest 
or, you know, all those gimmicks’*. 
Everybody knew that Mr Nixon 
incurred big debts in buying his houses, 
and it now turns out that he claimed 
tax deduaions of $257,000 in respect 
of interest payments over the four 
years-^not that there is anything wrong 
with that, but then, why deny it? 

Mr Nixon also told his audience at 
Disney World how soon after he 
became President, ex President John¬ 
son came in to see him, mentioned his 
own past gifts of presidential papers 
to the national archives and that such 
gifts were tax-deductible, and told him: 
“You, Mr President, ought to do the 
same thing.” By Mr Nixon’s account it 
was Mr Johnson who pointed out that 
vice-presidential papers were just as 
good for the purpose. The story was 
never so plausible that it did not need 
the details to be stated with care. 

One document among those released 
last weekend shows that the eminent 
Chicago appraiser described the Nixon 

S pers, when he certified them at 
76,000, as “papers of Richard 
Milhous Nixon, part 11”. There was, 
therefore, a part 1, and this was a gift 
of vice-presidential papers made on 
December 30, 1968, just in time to 
provide Mr Nixon with a tax deduction 
of $80,000 against his income from 
his law partnership in New York. 

But in December, 1968, it was Mr 
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John&on who was President, not Mr 
Nixon, ir the conversation took place, 
as It well may have, then it was not 
Mr Johnson who went to see President 
Nixon, but Mr Nixon who went to see 
President Johnson. More to the point, 
the conveisation UK>k place before the 
Congress which was to stop this 
particular tax loophole had even met. 
When It had met. and when tax reform 
was in the air, Mr Johnson, by far the 
wealthier man. decided not to take yet 
another tax deduction for his papers; 
it was Mr Nixon who went ahead. 

The number of arguable questions 
of tax law which Mr Nixon has been 
in the habit of deciding in his own 
favour is not ainfined to the two he 
has referred to the congressional 
committee. Taxpayers in California, 
as in most stales, pay a state income 
tax in addition to the federal income 
tax. Taxpayers in Washington, DC, 
pay the Distnet of Columbia income 
tax. However, members of Congress 
and other elected ofTicials (such as 
the President) who arc in effect sent 
to Washington from their states and 
districts enjoy an exemption from the 
District of Columbia tax, on the general 
assumption that they are taxpayers 
in the places they a>me from. 

Mr Nixon’s financial statement 
shows that he pays neither District of 
Columbia nor California state income 
tax. He IS u registered voter in 
California. He paid no capital gains 
tax when, on becoming President, he 
sold his New York flat at a substantial 
profit, on the grounds that the proceeds 
were being reinvested in his new 
“primary residence” in California. 
eXher people do not manage to have 
it both ways, and it will be a surprise 
if they are favourably impressed. 

Third-time 

Rocky 

New York 

New York’s Governor, Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller, has begun a fresh quest 
for the Presidency. His decision this 
week to resign an office which he has 
hdd for IS years will give him die 
opportunity to get an early start in the 
batde for delegates to the Republican 
convention in 1976. Mr Rockefeller 
daims that he will be devoting his 
attention to his newly-formed Com¬ 
mission on Critical Choices for America, 
a study ^oup that is likely to give him 
both national exposure and a new pro¬ 
gramme. But he will also have time to 
campaign for Republican candidates in 
next autumn’s congressional and state 
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This time Nelson means to win 


elections, putting them in his debt and 
winning support that he can put to use 
in the race against Governor Ronald 
Reagan of California and Mr John 
Connally, his two likeliest rivals for the 
nomination. 

Mr Rockefeller is clearly haunt^ by 
his two unsuccessful efforts to gain the 
nomination. Both times he started late 
and acted with uncharacteristic in¬ 
decisiveness, with the result that he 
failed to make much headway with 
regular Republicans. Apparently he was 
beguiled by his success in New York, 
where he has built a formidable personal 
machine that has produced an unpre¬ 
cedented string of electoral victories. 
But his powerful base in New York is 
considered suspect by Republicans in 
other states; suspicious of Mr Rockc 
feller's wealth, his ties to the eastern 
establishment and his appeal to liberals, 
they have reacted coolly to his previous 
fumbled eflbrts to gain their support. 
Now Mr Rockefeller will have the time 
to make a concerted and sustained effort 
to gather delegates. 

His appearances over the past few 
months provide a clear hint of what is 
to come. A frequent speaker at Republi¬ 
can meetings, he has taken a much 
harder and more conservative stance on 
many issues, especially on assistance for 
the poor and trafficking in drugs. He has 
also refused to criticise President Nixon 
on Water^te, preferring instead to praise 
the Administration's 'foreign policy and 
its attempts to hold down government 
spending. While Mr Rockefeller has not 
yet won over sceptical opponents in the 
Republican ranks, he is getting a mudt 
more respectful hearing. Once he turns on 
his undeniable charm and enthusiasm in 
a systematic campaign, he may well 
appeal to Republican professionals 
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anxious to retain power in 1976. 

Paradoxically, Mr Rockefeller’s d^ 
cision was motivated in part by his 
problems in New York. Ever since the 

f irison riot at Attira, he has been con- 
ronted by increasing opposition in the 
state. His pr 0 |wsed bond issues for 
roads and public transport have been 
defeated twice; his plan for choosing the 
mayor of New York City was thwarted 
by politicians in his own party; his 
coalition of Republicans and indepen¬ 
dents has faced erosion from the Con- 
seivative party, which elected Senator 
James Buckley, and from the Democrats, 
which won the former Republican strong¬ 
hold of rich, suburban Westchester 
county in last month's election. Evidently 
Mr Rockefeller was chary of taking the 
risk of running next November, because 
a loss would mean an end to his hop^ for 
the presidential nomination. As it is, 
there is considerable doubt that the 
Republicans will hold on to the governor¬ 
ship. The likelihood is that the lieutenant 
governor, Mr Malcolm Wilson, who 
takes over Mr Rockefeller's office, will 
face a fight for the nomination; if he 
wins it he may be defeated by a Demo¬ 
crat. But whatever happens in the state 
election Mr Rockefeller can count on 
the support of New York Republicans 
in the campaign for the Presidency. 

In stepping down at this time, Mr 
Rockefeller will not only be giving Mr 
Wilson a chance to become better known 
to New York’s voters, but he also will 
spare himself the exhausting ordeal or 
dealing with New York's exasperating 
legislature. Even more important, by 
not declaring his candidacy he will be 
able to side-step the federal limit on the 
amount of his own money whidi a 
candidate may spend. As a non-candidate, 
he can leave o]!^ the door to the nomi¬ 
nation while doing all the speaking and 
spending he wants for Republicans 
running for lesser offices next year. 

In resigning Mr Rockefeller made 
much of the met that the work of the 
commission which he has appointed is 
critical to the nation’s future. He and 
his aides never tire of pomting out that 
an earli^ Rockefeller-sponsored series 
of studies in the 1950$ was responsible 
for Mr Henry Kissinger's rise to pro¬ 
minence. Obviously, they are betting 
that new men and ideas will emerge from 
this latest exercise, that brings together 
academics and political practitioners in 
vhat is billed as a $2()m exploration to 
chart a course of future action for the 
United States. His opponents in both the 
Republican and Demoaatic parties am 
already charging that the commission is 
a thinly veiled device to give Mr 
RockefeUer added political leverage, but 
it is doubtful that this will deter him. 
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Yet Mr Rockefeller faces an uphill 
battle in a national contest. He is already 
65 years old and will be 68 at the time of 
the presidential convention. Although 
he is energetic and vigorous, he is also a 
veteran of the political wars, and may 
strike many voters as shopworn. His 

E robicm is to forge a new image, which 
e seems to think calls for a pragmatic 
but basically conservative position on 
ihost issues. Clearly, he is thinking 
almost solely in terms of convincing 
Republicans all over the country that he 
is the best-equipped candidate at a time 
when it is riddled with doubt and dis¬ 
sension over Mr Nixon’s conduct. Given 
his bitter experiences with his own 
party, it is understandable that Mr 
Rockefeller is aiming primarily at over¬ 
coming this first and so far most intract 
able otetacle to his aspirations. 


Moderates' case 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Compared with Watergate, the Ripon 
Society's suit against the Republican 
National Committee, which was to be 
heard this week in the federal district 
court in Washington, DC, must be only 
a slight headache for the party's leaders. 
But they found it worrying enough to 
muster the support of some impressive 
figures from the Republican political 
establishment for the RNC's position: 
Governor Ronald Reagan of California, 
Senator John Tower of Texas and 
Representative (now Vice President) 
Gerald Ford. 

The Ripon Society, which speaks for 
liberal Republicans, contends that the 
rules drawn up in 1972 for apportioning 
delegates to the Republican National 
Convention in 1976, which will choose 
the party's nominee for President, are 
unconstitutional. It objects in particular 
to the formula for gning bonus dele 
gates to states which \otcd for the 
Republican presidential candidate. Re 
publican governors. Republican Senators 
and Republican Representatives. Bonus 
delegates would make up over 25 per 
cent of the members of the 1976 con 
vent ion, Tlie states arc gi\cn extra 
delegates irrespective of the si/.c of their 
population or the number of tlicir Re 
publican voters. Consequently, Republi 
cans in the south and ucst are over¬ 
represented at the expense of the more 
densely populated states in the north 
and east. This formula, the suit con 
tends, does not meet the standards of 
equal rights v'hich the Constitution 
requires. There are, it maintains, only 
three constitutional ways of apportion 
ing ddegates: according to Republican 
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voting Strength, total population or 
eleaoral college vote. 

The bias in the present rules, par¬ 
ticularly towards the strongly conserva¬ 
tive south, has strengthened the right 
at the expense of the left. Indeed, the 
Mississippi chairman went so far as to 
say that the rules for the 1976 conven¬ 
tion will allow the conservatives to 
continue to dictate the choice of 
presidential candidate. It is no accident 
that the rules are being challenged by 
the Ripon Society, a Republican 
research and policy organisation which 
regards itself as standing for pro¬ 
gressive principles. There is a lot of 
disagreement about how the system of 
awarding extra delegates affects the 
convention's decisions, but any change 
would seem to give the liberal wing of 
the party a better chance. 

At its conference earlier this month, 
the Ripon Society was looking thought¬ 
fully at ways of becoming a more power¬ 
ful political force, pinion divided 
between the more experienced politicians 
who generally felt that rebuilding the 
party must come before supporting 
principles, and the younger members 
who believed issues must come first. 
Still, they all cheered Mr Elliot Richard¬ 
son, who looks to everyone like the man 
of principle, when he made a surprise 
appearance. But he has the same problem 
as the Republican liberals: no power 
base. Whether they would do better by 
compromising and backing that old 
professional. Governor Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller, is a question they will no doubt 
be asking each other. 


Stall-in on the 
roads 

Wh.'U IS certain to be only the first of a 
long line of claimed ‘ special hardship" 
cases blew up as if by spontaneous 
combustion last week. Thousands of 
lorrv drivers in ten states in the north- 
cast and midwest gave vent to their 
fears, frustrations and anger over the 
energy crisis by "stalling" their lorries 
on mnjoi roads, causing massive traffic 
jams of up to 20 miles long and lasting 
over se\en hours. It was not an 
organised affair; the drivers Just got to 
talking over their two-way radios 
(usually used to give warning of police 
rad.ar checks or accidents) about the 
rising fuel prices and lower speed limits, 
which mean a significant loss of income 
for the independent owner-operators 
and for drivers paid by the mile, and 
suddenly decided to stage the protests. 
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Juggernauts line up for battle 


Their action was deplored by the union 
for wage-earning lorry drivers, the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, which was 
quick to point out that few of its 
members were involved. 

Yet it is the teamsters' president, 
Mr Frank Fitzsimmons, who has been 
presenting the drivers' case to the 
Administration. It is not unlikely 
that the teamsters' continued strong 
support of President Nixon, at a time 
when most other trade unions are calling 
for his impeachment, has something 
to do with the kid-glovcd approach to 
the lorry drivers’ case when a firmer 
hand might have stemmed the flow of 
demands bound to come from other 
hard cases. Throughout the four days of 
protests the Administration refrained 
from criticising the lorry drivers' action, 
saying it was a “matter for the states”. 

On Saturday, December 8th, Mr Fitz¬ 
simmons was granted a 50-minutc 
interview with President Nixon, and 
then had a second two-hour session 
with the new energy chief, Mr Simon, 
from which he emerged with govern 
ment promises of more help for road 
transport. However, his exhortations 
to drivens to have “patience and 
discipline” have not been heeded by the 
drivers, who went out on strike on 
Thursday and did their best to bring 
road transport to a halt everywhere. 

Drivers are demanding a speed limit 
of at least 60 mph, claiming that they 
use more fuel, not less, at lower speeds. 
Some states have already imposed a 
uniform 50 mph limit; Mr Nixon has 
recommended a higher 55 mph limit for 
lorries and buses. It would increase 
the possibility of serious accidents to 
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have heaw lorries travelling at 10 nqih 
or more faster than cars, and it womd 
incite others to break their speed limits. 
Furthermore the argument that lorries 
save fuel at higher speeds is open to 
question; a recent study by the General 
Motors Corporation shows savings of 
about 15 per cent for large lorries 
running at 50-55 mph instead of at 
70 mph. 

But there is no dispute over the 
claim thrt drivers will earn less at lower 
speeds. About 90 per cent of long¬ 
distance drivers arc paid by the mile, 
at an average rate of about 16 cents. 
One teamster official has estimated that 
the average driver's earnings of $20,000 
a year will be cut by 20-25 per cent. 
Drivers cannot make up the lost mileage 
in overtime because of the law requiring 
an eight-hour rest period between every 
10 hours of driving. 

Another of the drivers' complaints 
IS that they are being "gouged" by 
higher fuel costs, and are also finding 
It hard to find enough fuel. Big lorries, 
whose tanks hold 150-200 gallons and 
which get about five miles to the gallon, 
have b^n restricted to 10 gallons by 
some garages. Diesel prices have risen 
from 27 cents a gallon to over 50 cents, 
and there are reports of prices of over 
$1. Wholesale diesel rose 45 per cent 
last month, the government has reported, 
and is going up further; but it has 
promis^ to investigate illegal retail 
price rises. In a survey of 833 garages 
last weekend, the Internal Revenue 
Service found 224 violations of phase 
four price regulations. The government 
has also promised to see if more diesel 
fuel could be made available to lorry 
drivers. The Federal Energy Office 
has proposed that oil allocations to 
business, including road transport, be 
kept at 100 per cent of last year’s levels, 
but this woidd still mean a critical 
shortage of diesel, as the lorry drivers' 
demand is estimated to be 25 per cent 
above last year’s levels. 

Cars phased out 

Washington. DC 
In by far its biggest move towards 
decontrolling the economy, the Cost of 
Living Council slipped the wage-price 
leash off the car industry on Monday. 
In return it got assurances by three 
of the four big manufacturers (all of 
whom had applied for price increases 
ranging at wholesale from $114 to 
$208 a car) that they would limit price 
rjMs on their 1974 model cars. Only 
the Chrysler Corporation refused to 
give such an assurance, but com¬ 
petition should keep it in line. Specific¬ 


ally, the Ford Company and the General 
Motors and American Motors corpora¬ 
tions agreed not to mark up retail prices 
of smaU cars by more than $150. As for 
larger models. Ford and GM agreed 
to limit average increases for all vehicles 
to $150 at the wholesale price, which 
is roughly $19(l-$200 at retail. 
American Motors is limiting its increase 
in this last category to $I(X). All three 
m^ufacturers have agreed not to raise 
prices further during the 1974 model 
year "unless forced to by unforeseen 
major economic events”. There will 
be no price rises on cars for which 
there are orders already in the hands of 
dealers. Ford and Chrysler promptly 
raised their average wholesale prices 
by $150, and GM and American 
Motors were expected to follow suit. 

The main impact of the council’s 
latest move is on small cars, for which 
the energy crisis has increased the 
demand. Mr John Dunlop, the council’s 
director, pointed out that under the 
council’s rules there is nothing to stop 
a company concentrating a permitted 
general price increase on a particular 
line of products—in this case small 
cars. So Detroit could have taken 
advantage of the excessive demand for 
small cars to impose excessive price 
increases. The ne^ agreement is 
designed to prevent this. Monday's 
action also frees some 490,000 car, 
bus, and truck workers from wage 
controls. But coming so soon after 
the United Auto Workers had nego¬ 
tiated new, three-year contracts with 
Ford, Chrysler and GM, this is not 
going to make much difference. 

American Motors is still working on 
an old contract, which is partly why 
it is allowed less of an all-round price 
increase than the others. Chrysler 
refused to limit its freedom because 
it differed over what constituted "a 
major economic event” in the escape 
clause. Despite Chrysler's refusal to 
parley, it gets the same exemption 
because Mr Dunlop said he did not 
want to single out any one company 
ostentatiously. But Chrysler is in no 
strong position to exploit the current 
demand for small cars; it makes no 
subcompact car. 

Asked what would happen to his 
agreement with the car industry when 
the Economic Stabilisatiem Act expires 
on April 30th and his own job and the 
council go out of existence, Mr Dunlop 
gave no clear answer. At the moment 
the Administration opposes extension 
of the act, and it now seems willing 
to decontrol the economy faster than 
many economists either expected or 
think wise. Mr Dunlop justified the 
decontrolling of the car industry to 


give it "the maximum flexibility and 
incentive" to meet the problems posed 
by the energy crisis, (^er industries 
will be making the same argument in 
the coming weeks. The wuncil is 
holding public hearings into'the steel 
industry's request to raise prices by 
an average of 5.3 per cent. That may 
herald another significant easing or 
lifting of controls. In recent weeks the 
copper and aluminium industries have 
been allowed to raise their prices and the 
fertiliser, cement and some non ferrous 
metal industries have been decontrolled 
altogether. The pace is quickening. 

Star at State 

Washington. DC 

To the extent that Mr Henry Kissinger, 
the Secretary of State and national 
security adviser to President Nixon, 
does not maintain his centre of opera¬ 
tions in the skies around the world, he 
appears to have shifted it from the ailing 
White House to the long neglected and 
abused, but still inherently robust. 
Department of State. In doing so he has 
made rather definite use of various 
opportunities for changes in senior 
official posts. The new men he has in¬ 
stalled close to the top are mostly career 
foreign service officers of not very great 
seniority, men aged between 42 and 52 
each of whom has made himself a high 
reputation in some particular field. 

The nomination of Mr Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt as Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, which was obstructed for some 
months in the Senate by right-wing op¬ 
position inspired by old enmities, has 
been withdrawn and he is now to be 
Counsellor at the State Department: 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee will accept him much more readily 
than the Finance Committee did. 1^ 
Arthur Hartman is to take over the 
Bureau of European Affairs from bfr 
Walter Stoessel. who goes to Moscow^ 
ambassador. Mr Robert McCloskey, 
long the department’s spokesman and 
briefly ambassador to Cyprus, is to be 
ambassador at large. Mr Thomas Enders, 
who is 42, is to be Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs—this is promising, 
though a good deal depends on the 
successor to his chief, Mr William Casey, 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
who is to head the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Asked about the significance of these 
changes for the State Department in 
his press conference on December 6th, 
Mr Kissinger gave a somewhat patronis¬ 
ing reply: he wanted "to create a trac¬ 
tion in the foreign service and a 
discipline so that future administrations 
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Stoessel: ambassador for the detente 


can rely on thih organisation". Tradition 
and discipline, and for that matter know 
ledge and competence, are not exactly 
deficient in the foreign service and the 
State Department as they exist already. 
If a fault has to be found, it is in their 
resistance to the foreign policy impli 
cations of domestic affairs, which is 
also precisely what one would say of 
Mr Kissinger if one wanted to find 
fault with him. 

If President Nixon and Mr Kissinger 
have another long standing grievance 
against the State Department, that is 
really their problem and for them to 
overcome if, as seems unlikely, they can. 
Mr Seymour Hersh descri^ in two 
long, well-informed articles in the New 
York Times this week how the ob.ses.sion 
with keeping their diplomacy secret 
led them into wiretapping, other snooping 
and the excesses of the “plumbers”. 

Most of this need not have happened 
if the President and Mr Kissinger had not 
seen diplomacy as a personal exercise 
and their regular diplomatic officers as 
potential enemies from whom the secrets 
of policy had to be guarded. In another 
important article in the New York Times 
this week a former assistant of Mr Kis 
singer’s at the White House. Mr Fred 
Bergsten, argues that if economic 
questions are to play a bigger part in 
diplomacy, as seems probable in the 
near future, the "superstar solo" method 
is not likely to produce good results. 
Mr Kissinger, after he was nominated as 
Secretary of State, began to talk of “an 
open foreign policy" and conceded the 
importance of economics, but Mr Berg¬ 
sten still has doubts “whether he will be 
able to alter his personal style" so as to 
move effectively in those directions. If 
this is right, then while the excellence of 
Mr Kissinger's first appointments is 
promising, something more is also 
needed. 


What price 
trade? 


When the House of Rq>resentatives 
passed the trade reform bill on Tuesday, 
Congress came a step nearer to giving 
the Administration the authority it needs 
to negotiate reductions in tariff and non¬ 
tariff barriers at next ycar’^ world trade 
conference. If the American delegation 
IS armed with the powers which the 
bill provides, the chances of making 
genuine progress towards the liberal 
isation of world trade at the 1974 negoti¬ 
ations will be much improved. But the 
bill also denies the granting of credits 
and most-favoured-nation (non-discrimi 
natory) tariff status to communist 
countries unless President Nixon certifies 
that they allow free emigration, provisions 
dearly aimed at Russian restrictions on 
Jewish freedom of movement. 

These provisions cloud the Admini¬ 
stration's hopes for improving economic 
relations with Russia, an important 
element in its policy of detente. Indeed, 
the Administration regards the subject 
as so significant that during the Middle 
East war when Russian-American 
relations were particularly delicate, it 
delayed consideration of the trade bill 
for two months. Now, the Administration 
is again eager to press ahead in case 
unemployment rises and so stokes up 
protectionist sentiments. 

When the bill came to the floor of 
the House of Repre.sentatives. an 
alliance between hawkish opponents 
of detente and liberals concerned about 
the treatment of Soviet dissidents pro¬ 
vided a majority of 298 to 106 for the 
section of the committee bill which 
could prevent the Pre.sident granting 
MFN status. By a larger majority, 
319 to 80, the House voted to insert 
an amendment put forward by Mr 
Charles Vanik to deny credits unless 
free emigration is allowed. This would 
create severe financing problems for the 
Russian-Amcrican development pro 
jects which are being considered. Both 
credits and MFN are important to the 
Administration's detente policy. 

The Administration will have plenty 
of time to decide whether it would 
be prepared to swallow these un 
palatable provisions in order to get 
broader negotiating authority. The bill 
has been treated as a tax measure, which 
means that the Senate will not start 
work until the House has passed the 
bill. The Senate will start hearings in 
the new year, but it could well be the 
summer tefore it agrees on its version 
of the bill. The Administration will 
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lobby for a more acceptable measure but 
it will find the Senate no easier to per¬ 
suade than the House. 


Shaky prime 

Banks differ about whether the prime 
rate—^the rate they charge to their most 
credit-worthy business borrowers— 
should inch back up to the 10 per cent 
which was charged by most of them for 
a time in September and October. On 
Friday, December 7th, First National 
City, New York's largest bank, moved 
from 9:j' to 10 per cent, followed by a 
number of banks across the country. 
But there were some conspicuous 
abstainers, notably the Bank of America; 
It expects short-term interest rates to 
come down in a few weeks, once business 
borrowers have paid their income taxes. 
The Federal Reserve Board also in¬ 
dicated that it thought 10 per cent too 
high; it tried to make it easy for the 
banks to retreat by easing credit slightly. 

But by Monday, when more banks 
had followed First National, this carrot 
had plainly been insufficient and Mr 
Arthur Burns, who doubles as chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board and of the 
government's Committee on Interest 
and Dividends, reached for his club. 
Letters were sent to the offending banks 
asking them to justify the increase under 
the profits guidelines issued last spring. 

The Federal Reserve System is beset 
by calls for both easier and tighter 
money. When Mr Burns appeared before 
a subcommittee of the Banking Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
he was asked whether monetary lelaxa- 
tion might not be the answer to fears of 
sharply rising unemployment. He replied 
brisky that the shortage America faced 
was a shortage of oil, not of money “and 
monetary devices for dealing with this 
problem can have a limited usefulness". 
Yet the supply of money has been grow¬ 
ing, although the outlook for inflation 
next year is grim. With higher prices for 
oil, the price level is expected to rise 
by 8 per cent in 1974. Yet even some 
hard-headed bankers feel that easier 
money is called for. 

Not surprisingly, some offidals of the 
central bank are known to think that 
the Administration ought to be moving 
faster on plans, such as public works, to 
cope with an almost certain rise in un¬ 
employment; with congressional dec- 
tions in the autumn of next year, this 
would be political as well as econtMnic 
sense. On Wednesday, Mi Herbert 
Stein, the chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, said 
that this is predsely what he is doing. 
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The sorcerer and his 
European apprentice 


As the Nine were preparing for their 
summit meeting in Copenhagen this 
Friday, they found the world crowding 
in on them. From America came Mr 
Henry Kissinger, first to Brussels for the 
Nato ministerial meetings and the formal 
talks with the community, and then to 
London, where he put a bit of punch 
into Mr Nixon’s sadly deflated “year of 
Europe” by stressing EEC-American 
interdependence and by proposing the 
formation of a joint energy action group. 
At the same time it became known that 
the community’s heads of government 
would be joined in Copenhagen by a 
group of Arab foreign ministers. Oil 
will be their main concern, but reports 
from Brussels suggested that they might 
also try to exert pressure on the Nine 
to drop their trade agreement with Israel. 
Of relatively trifling economic value, 
this a^eement forms part of what the 
commission calls its global Mediterranean 
policy, a policy that encompasses Egypt, 
Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia, as weU as 
countries like Spain and Israel. If, indeed, 
the Arabs do try to extend the aims of 
their embargo in this way they will 
run the risk of alienating such more 
sympathetic members of the Nine as 
France and Britain. 

The week leading up to the Copen¬ 
hagen meeting began when Siegfried, 
as an increasingly disrespectful Washing¬ 
ton press corps calls Mr Henry Kissinger, 
arrived invincibly in Brussels with the 
Middle East dragon’s blood aU over him 
and promptly caught an arrow between 
the shoulder blades from France’s 
foreign minister, M. Michel Jobert. But 
instead of dying, Siegfried fell in love. 
M. Jobert is the European foreign 
minister whom Mr Kissinger has long 
liked best: the only worthy antagonist 
intellectually and in public debate; the 
only one whose wit improves on the 
self-ccmscious repartea that Mr Kissinger 
nowadays affects; the only European 
foreign minister, as Americans freely 
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admit, with the bluntness to say what 
arc the real dangers facing the alliance. 

A confrontation with Europe was not 
what Mr Kissinger came to Brussels and 
London for this week. But it is what, in 
a typically stagey incident with the 
French, he very nearly got. Evidence 
has been seeping out from Washington 
for some months that Mr Kissinger 
regrets the gaullist views contained in 
his writings in the past. If Europe will 
only keep quiet at awkward moments he 
now wants to be both an Atlanticist 
and European integrator—by policy, if 
not by taste. He may express intense 
irritation when, as over the Middle East 
war, Europe steps out of line. But during 
his appearance at the Nato ministers 
meeting this week, and in his drafted and 
redrafted clarion call at the Pilgrims 
dinner in London on Wednesday night, 
Mr Kissinger also demonstrated the two 
reasons why he is so anxious to be seen 
as both a leading pro-European and a 
leading Atlanticist at once. 

First, as Mr Heath and the French 
keep telling him, Europe, however awk¬ 
ward, unconvincing and cumbersome it 
may look, is fast becoming a political 
fact in foreign affairs; this is so both 
within and outside the strict EEC and 
Nato arenas. Second, M. Jobert and 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home both argued 
that America is stuck fast with its 
defence commitment to Europe^ Any¬ 
thing less, they argued, would under¬ 
mine the balance of terror which Mr 
Kissinger thinks he is negotiating to 
maintain with the Russians. The question 
is whether Senator Mansfield and a 
sufficient majority in Congress will go on 
realising that. 

So the sorcerer from Foggy Bottom 
spent his week of Europe trying, not 
always successfully, to keep hisEuropean 
apprentice in hand. It was an odd and 
transitory episode in which Mr Kissinger 
had to make compromises to get some of 
the few things he came for, and in which 



Kissinger and Jobert: blunt friends 


M. Jobert played the usual Fiench trick 
of correctly diagnosing the snags, then 
gratuitously creating more, before he 
too finally compromised with reality. 
The chief compromise by both sides was 
to use the occasion of Mr Kissing^’s 
presence in Brussels to arrange the first 
formal meeting between an American 
Secretary of State and the foreign 
ministers of the EEC. The meeting finally 
took place on Tuesday afternoon after 
a scries of ridiculous hiccups. But the 
Middle East was not broached and dis¬ 
cussion of the proposed American-EEC 
joint declaration was kept down to hope¬ 
ful generalities—both of them signs tnat 
French conditions for holding the meet¬ 
ing at all, over which France had had its 
arm severely twisted by the other eight 
and Mr Kissinger the day before, had 
largely but not completely prevailed. 

The main upshot of this meeting is 
that the American and European officials 
who have been wrangling for months 
over whether such words as partnership 
and interdependence should appear 
in the document have been given a shot 
in the arm. The Americans believe that 
the whole document will be ^ven a new 
look (which means partnership, or some 
word like it, will get in) whereas the 
French believe that their draft will 
prevail, with only a few changes. Both 
are therefore happy for the time being, 
and officials have been committed by 
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their ministers to finish the declaration 
early in the new year. 

Now that the precedent of America 
and the EEC meeting together has been 
established, the Germans and others 
will try to build it into a recurrent event. 
They will want it superimposed on the 
meetings which already take place 
between political directors over the draft¬ 
ing of the declaration and the more 
regular discussions between the EEC 
commissioner for external relations and 
the Under-Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs in Washington. As a 
final stroke of institutionalisation, the 
idea will now be levived by some among 
the Nine that the American President, 
whoever that may be, will bless the joint 
declaration together with European 
heads of government. This might take 
place at the same time as the planned 
Nato Jamboree in or around April, when 
the President is supposed to meet his 
European opposite numbers over a 
parallel Nato declaration. 

This burst of goodwill between the 
Nine and Mr Kissinger was largely bom 
of the way Mr Kissinger conducted 
himself in Nato. There he had deliberately 
raised, in an otherwise friendly speech, 
the paradox between “self-evident inter 
dependence’' and the “heavy pressures 
for special kinds of independence”. 
This early crack at the EEC was turned 
later into what he called “the emergence 
of the European community as a political 
identity”. On the first day of the Nato 
meeting Mr Kissinger disputed M. 
Jobert's assertion that the Russian 
American agreement of last June might 
have prevented consultation when the 
superpowers were almost at each other's 
throats during the Arab-lsraeli war. 
He disputed it, moreover, not on the 
ground of non consultation raised by M. 
Jobert, hut by contradicting the implied 
European fear, now recognised by 
America as genuinely existing, that such 
agreements may mean a gradual lessening 
of the American nuclear guarantee. 

But once again, a day later, Mr 
Kissinger was, after an engaging 
breakfast with M. Jobert, saying very 
different things. He carefully repeated 
to a horde of journalists what M. Jobert 
had in fact rehearsed with him over the 
croissants: “We owe our European 
allies respect for their sensibilities so that 
they do not feel they have become the 
objects of policy.” 

On their side several Europeans, 
notably the Germans and British, con¬ 
fessed that they had underestimated the 
force and speed of the events that led 
America to go on nuclear alert in 
October. Borrowing heavily from the 
pattern of meetings built up during the 
preparation of the American-EFC 
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document, both sides therefore agreed 
in principle to more frequent meetings in 
Nato by the fwlitical directors of their 
foreign ministries—although here again 
it is a safe bet that the Quai d’Orsay 
will make a scene when it actually comes 
to turning up. 

Beneath the bonhomie the Americans 
are still baffled by what M. Jobert calls 
the “carrier pigeons'’ of the Nine when 
they are caucusing with and without 
Ireland in the EEC and Nato. The old 
days when America could expect to peel 
France's partners away from France 
have, at least for the moment, gone. 
France still goes further than its 
partners in its view that Europe must 
make itself by being distinct from 
America (when M. Jobert referred to 
“we Europeans” in some of the haider 
passages of his Nato speech one deputy 
foreign minister among the Europeans 
was seen to shake his head). Be that as 
it may, the Germans arc sufficiently 
intrigued by France's interest in common 
European defence to be a little less 
wholeheartedly pro-American than they 
were. The half-hearted attempt by Mr 
Kissinger to detach Holland from the 
other eight over the oil affair was put 
into cold storage until the great men of 
Europe have shown then hand in 
Copenhagen this weekend. 

The greatest change of all for America 
since the old days is represented by 
Europe’s leading gaullist, much invoked 
by M. Jobert, Mr Edward Heath. 
Although the British Foreign Office 
soldiers on being nice to the Americas 
over every French objection, the policy 
it has been told to administer is 
rigidly French. Mr Kissinger’s men 
appear to be minutely informed of the 
contents of two recent briefings which 
Mr Heath has given to small groups of 
journalists. His words during th^ 
briefings about Europe not doing 
America's bidding in the alliance were 
not encouraging, and only the desperate 
need which Britain, like others, now has 
for the success of Mr Kissinger's peace 
forays in the Middle East is seen as 
likely to change his mind. 

Energy 

The candle 
gutters 

Brusse/s 

With energy problems now besetting 
Britain on so many fronts, Mr Kissinger’s 
proposal for an energy action group 
composed of Japan, North America and 
the nations of western Europe nuy 
be welcomed with enthuaasm in Britain. 
That Mr Heath’s own throw for Brit^ 
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Ortoli chose the direct route 


to have privileged access to Arab oil 
has not completely succeeded became 
apparent in two ways in Brussels on the 
same day that it was learned that Britain 
was now contemplating controls on oil 
exports. A senior Foreign Office source 
at the Nato meeting conceded that, 
despite encouraging noises from the 
Arabs in reply to British letters, the 
prospects for Britain and France are 
now seen to be no brighter than for 
anyone else. At the same time it 
became known that, after weeks during 
which the EEC coimcil machinery 
under largely British tutelage had 
blocked every formal initiative on oil 
sharing by the EEC commission, M. 
FranQois-Xavier Ortoli and his col¬ 
leagues In the commission had decided 
to go over the council's head and send 
a package of proposals to the heads of 
government meeting in Copenhagen. 

The interest in the commission’s letter 
is twofold. First, a significant section 
of Britain’s EEC establishment has 
come round to thinking that a doctored 
version of the commission’s ideas 
will, after all, have to be discussed 
or accepted with good grace. On its side, 
the commission itself has been persuaded 
by reports from the recent Arab summit 
in Algeria tliat the British are right in 
then argument that public solidarity 
with Holland will lead to drastic cut¬ 
backs in supplies of Arab oil to 
Europe as a whole. It has therefore 
resist going further in its letter to 
the great men than in the previous 
proposals, which the governments 
refused to look at. 

The commis^on now suggests that a 
committee to manage energy sui^y 
should be set up to momtor ml move¬ 
ments and advise on them. As in the 
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BH SOUTH LIMITED 


Broken Hill South Limited has changed its 
name to BH South Limited. 

BH South Limited is an Australian owned 
public company with a wide range of inter¬ 
ests in mining and mineral piocessing. 

Subsidiary companies of BH South Limited 
mine copper at Cobaf, Now Soutfi Wales, 
and at Kanmanloo. South Australia, for the 
Australian market and for exporl Another 
subsidiary company smelts and refines 
copper at Port Kembla, New South Wales. 

Phosphate rock deposits in north-west 
Queensland are being investigated with 
the view to production being commenced 
in 1977 at the rate of 4 million tonnes of 
maiketable product per year. 

BH South Limited has other interests 
through shareholdings in companies 
which: 

• Smelt and refine lead, silver and zinc. 

• Produce alumina and aluminium 

• Fabricate copper and aluminium. 

• Explore for minerals and oil. 

The BH South group of companies 
includes: 

Cobar Mines Proprietary Limited (76%% owned) 

Mines Exploration Proprietary Limited (100%) 

The Electrolytic Refining and 
Smelting Company of Australia LimKed (60%) 

Kanmantoo Mines Limited (51%) 

Queensland Phosphate Proprietary Limited (100%) 

BH SOUTH LIMITED 

360 ColHno Streot, Molbourne, Vie. 3001 
Telephone 601421 




Winning the battle for exports to Germany is 
largely a matter of winning Germans over to your 
product, or service. 

Especially the Germans with most marks. 

It happens that most of the Germans with 
most marks read Der Spiegel. (So, at least, says 
Leseranalyse Fiihrungskrafte in der Wirtschaft 
1973 - which is .short for Business Readership 
Survey.) 

Which puts Der Spiegel away ahead of other 
German media as the place for a little gentle 
commercial persuasion. 

Evidently tliat’s what British Airways, British 
Rail, British Leyland, British American Tobacco, 
British Petroleum and British Tourist Authority 
think, anyway. 

And that’s to name only a few of Der Spiegel’s 
British advertisers. 

If Der Spiegel works for them, it should 
certainly work for you. 

To discover what it takes to get top marks 
through Der Spiegel, simply call up Barbara Scott 
at IGP, Der Spiegel’s U.K, representatives in 
London, on405 8088/4534, or J iiigen Ohlhagen at 
the Spiegel offices in Hamburg, on 30071. 
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similar committee in the Organisation 
for Economic Co-o|^ation and 
Development in Paris, this body would 
not reckon to exercise any influence 
over national stocks of oil, only over 
movements of fresh oil coming into 
the community. 

Next, steps would be taken to 
harmonise the rationing and other 
.national measures designed to reduce 
consumption in Europe. This might be 
linked to agreed quotas for imports and 
exports of oil. The commission has been 
receiving increasing indications that 
some national governments may be about 
to re.strict trade from fellow members 
where it can be argued that their own 
industries are suffering as a result of 
their competitors receiving more generous 
rations of oil. Four industries which 
stand to be most affected are petro¬ 
chemicals, pesticides, farm equipment 
and cars. 

Price controls are also advocated. 
But in any system of controls price ranges 
rather than single prices would be sug¬ 
gested so that Germany's theological 
objection to rigid price control could be 
accommodated. 

Lastly, Britain seems to be edging 
towards compromise with France over 
the question of enriched uranium. In 
its letter to the summit the commission 
repeats its belief, echoed by France, 
that in uncertain times the EEC should 
go ahead with both at once of its rival 
uranium enrichment processes—the dif 
Vision method favoured by France, 
and the centrifuge system being 
developed by Germany, Holland and 
Britain. Even a fortnight ago Bntain 
might have stood out against wasting 
resources on two expensive processes 
at once. But Germany’s Herr Brandt 
now appears, in hopeful French eyes, 
to be more open to compromise than 
some of his ministers. So Britain, too, 
may arrive in Copenhagen ready to 
back both processes, provided France's 
proposed diffusion plant is not made 
so big that there would be a danger in 
the 1980s of squeezing out both the 
centrifuge and alternative sources of 
outside supply. 

Budget 

Nice try 

Brussels 

The budget council used to deal with the 
European parliament’s amendments to 
the community budget in the time it 
took to score them through with a 
pencil. The ministers’ normally brisk 
pace WHS slowed, however, for a short 
time on Monday by the demands of a 
parliamentary delegation for “a dia¬ 
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logue” with the council as part of the 
parliament’s continuing efforts to win 
more control for itself over community 
spending. Yet, after discussing the 
propos^ amendments with the MPs for 
an hour, and after listening to criti¬ 
cisms of how badly the budget was 
presented, the ministers went coldly 
about their business of once again drop¬ 
ping most of the proposed items from 
the budget before adopting a final figure 
for 1974. 

The figure agreed upon by the council 
and the commission back in September 
was S,025m units of account (£2.093m), 
cut back from 5,782m units of account 
(£2,409m). Most of this cut was the 
result of the council’s postponement of 
an appropriation for a regional fund 
until the decision on the policy had been 
taken. There were other, smaller cuts, 
some of which parliament wanted 
restored. Taken together, parliament’s 
amendments would have added 290m 
units of account (£128m), of which 
almost a half was meant for the social 
fund's measures to aid job retraining 
schemes. The council rejected all but 
51m units of account, so giving parlia¬ 
ment less than a fifth of what it wanted. 
Of this, 35m is to go for food aid to the 
famine belt in the southern Sahara. 

Parliament was lucky to achieve even 
this. The British at first opposed spend¬ 
ing more on the aid scheme since it 
meant switching money within an aid 
budget of their own that had already 
been fixed for next year; they were also 
reluctant to lay out money for something 
that they thought was not their responsi¬ 
bility but the old Six’s. Yet it was a week 
in which parliament wanted at least 
some token reassurance that its claims 
on budgetary powers were not being 
totally ignored, and so the British finally 
conceded. 

The proposals of M. Claude Cheys- 
son, the budget commissioner, for 
reforming the EEC budget were given a 
first run around in the council. They 
got a mixed reception. No decision was 
taken on financing the commission’s 
proposed flying squads of financial 
inspectors because, ministers argued, the 
details had not been fixed and the sug¬ 
gested figure of 500,000 units of account 
had been simply ‘'plucked out of the 
air”. Those parts of M. Cheysson’s 
packap that need either money or fomud 
council approval 'will now wait for 
adoption until January. One of M. 
Cheysson’s first aims is to end suj^le 
mentary budgets. With the minor switch 
within the farm fund of 21m units of 
account, the commission now claims it 
can get through to the end of the year 
without further supplementary amounts 
or other fiddles. Next year, however. 


there will very likdiy be supiidementary 
budgets for the social ftind, and the 
final figure of 5,077m units of account 
that the council adbpted on Monday 
takes no account of the regional fund 
still to come. 

Social policy 

Decision to 
decide later 

Brussels 

The ministers at the social affairs 
council did their best on Tuesday night 
to play out the drama of a marathon 
session, finishing just before the end- 
year ^dline, with a hard fou^t 
agreement. But the act has worn thin, 
and on this occasion it convinced no 
one. The council met its deadline for a 
social action programme, as prescribed 
by the Paris summit last year, but only 
by dint of a token observance. What 
the ministers have in fact undertaken 
is to make decisions next year. 

The new social programme contains 
a number of measures that the com¬ 
mission will sharpen into proposals 
over the next three years. They are 
grouped into three broad categories: 
full and better employment, improved 
working and living conditions, and 
worker participation. The commissioner 
for social aiTairs, Dr Hillery, was 
pleased to have a long-term programme 
at last; but the real test of his package, 
as rearranged by ministers, wUI be its 
15 priority measures. 

These include a resolution on equal 
pay and opportunity for women, 
protection against mass dismissals, 
legislation on a 40-hour week and four 
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weeks* annual paid holiday, and benefits 
for migrant and handicapped workers, as 
well as measures on industrial safety. 
Half of these are already drafted and 
ready for council decisions. Why the 
council had to undertake to decide on 
them next year instead of tackling them 
directly was unclear. The council in 
fact added a number of measures to the 
original list of seven, but at the same 
time scratched the April 1, 1974, dead¬ 
lines that Dr Hillery had used originally 
to define his priorities. The council can 
now drag things out like this till the 
end of next year and beyond. Whether 
the still cloudy headings—for instance, 
on industrial safety—will lead to the 
sort of clear directive wanted by Britain 
remains to be seen. 

The German refusal to commit 
community money to new project.^ 
obliged Dr Hillery to withdraw the 
potentially expensive scheme for 
income maintenance during job re¬ 
training in order to save the package. 
The British signalled their opposition 
to the proposals for a 40-hour week 
and a four-week paid holiday, arguing 
for their adoption only when the 
economic situation permitted. The 
Germans weakened the proposals for a 
migrant workers' protection scheme 
by restricting its application for those 
from outside the EEC. Pilot studies for 
a poverty programme to aid those not 
covered by any existing welfare schemes 
were saved only after strong pleas irom 
the Insh. But this, like ever^hing else 
on the programme, has still to be 
granted any money. 

Despite these early tactical defeats. 
Dr Hillery is still confident that most 
of the priorities will get through the 
council by the end of next year. Yet 
lhe> face two large hurdles: budget 
coascious ministers who are unwilling 
to swell the community purse further 
and who will not accept any measures 
that worsen inflation at home; and the 
threatened recession that may overtake 
the.se current priorities with a demand 
for something altogether more urgent 
from a community soda! policy. 

Polls 

through the 
looking-glass 

Brussels 

President Pompidou once regretted that 
Mr Heath was Britain’s only real Euro¬ 
pean. Perh^ he was thinking ahead to 
the opinion survey just taken for the 
commission by market leseardi teams 
throughout the Nine, comparing what 
peqile m each monber country are 
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thinking about the present and future of 
the EEC. Eight months after entry 
fewer than a third of 2,000 sample 
Britons were ready to agree that the 
common market was '‘a good thing”. 
British hesitations about Europe, which 
are shared by the Danes and to a slightly 
lesser degree by the Irish, extend to 
suspidon of closer political union, direct 
elections to parliament and. in general, 
to any widening of the community’s 
powers. 

The answers of the 13.000 people 
polled throughout the Nine are still 
being broken down by class, age and sex. 
But even without these differentiations 
sharp differences already stand out 
between Europeans in the old Six and 
in the three new member countries. The 
idea of European unity is far more 
deeply ingrained among the founder 
members, as the answers on political 
union and direct elections show. The 
question of being for or against the 
common market prtivokes as much 
intellectual interest in the Six as being 
asked to approve or disapprove of 
growing old. Hardly anyone from the 
Six thinks that EEC membership is 
“bad” (whereas 34 per cent do in 
Britain), ahhough a surprisingly con¬ 
stant 20 per cent are neutral about it. 

This acceptance, though, has also 
bred a kind of indifference. Whereas a 
third of the Danes, for whom the EEC is 
a live issue, claim that they read in the 
press or watch on television everything 
on the common market they can find, 
nearly four-fifths of the French willingly 
admit that only on occasions do they 
bother to follow the weekly goings-on 
in Brussels. 

Europeans more or less agree that 
modernising agriculture and forming 
common social and energy policies are 
all of major importance; next come the 
making of a regional policy (given high 
priority by Italy, France and Ireland and 
a low one by Germany), development 
aid and creating a community foreign 
policy. Monetary union comes last, 
although Luxemburg, which has no 
central bank of its own and shares its 
money with neighbouring Belgium, 
thought it twice as important as any¬ 
one else. 

Two relatively uncontroversial tasks 
would, in most Europeans' eyes, be 
better handled by a European govern¬ 
ment than by a national one: scientific 
research and development aid. But 
national governments are no longer up 
to dealing with the Americans and the 
Russians either, according to a majority 
of those polled, at least in the old Six. 
This suggests recognition that if the EEC 
is not a world power, then cerUunly none 
of its members are. 
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"tf one of the countnes of the European com 
munity is m serious economic Hifficufties the 
other countnes should come to its assistance". 



Agree 

% 

Ois^ree 

Belgium 

78 

9 

Denmark 

62 

25 

Germany 

77 

7 

France 

78 

9 

Britain 

59 

28 

Ireland 

^0 

10 

Italy 

88 

2 

Luxemburg 

87 

8 

Holland 

79 

9 


Benefits of membership 

' It IS a good thing to belong to the common 


market " 

Foi your 

For you 


country 

personally 

Belgium 

57 

% agreeing 

46 

Denmark 

42 

32 

Germany 

63 

47 

France 

61 

50 

Britain 

31 

22 

Ireland 

56 

41 

Italy 

69 

54 

Luxemburg 

e-' 

42 

Holland 

63 

48 


Political union 

"Should the common market become a political 
union? Should there be direct elections to the 


European parliament^' 

Political European 

union parliament 

% agreeing 

Belgium 58 52 

Denmark 28 36 

Germany 70 69 

France 57 51 

Britain 26 33 

Ireland 35 45 

Italy 65 64 

Luxemburg 69 67 

Holland 55 62 


On the competence of a future Euro¬ 
pean government to handle economic 
questions, the answers arc less clear cut* 
For stopping inflation it seems to make 
little diiterence to people whether a 
national or European government should 
be in charge; preferences between the 
two divide more or less evenly. Control 
ling foreign investment, on the other 
hand, is generally thought of as a job 
for national governments, suggesting 
an underlying nationalism when it comes 
down to basic matters of income and 
employment. 

Curious quirks exist over some mat¬ 
ters. The Germans strongly favour 
spewing up political union, and want 
national governments to give up more 
and more of their power to a supra¬ 
national government of some kind. But 
they seem unwilling to accept the obvious 
consequences of such a move: more than 
a quarter of the Germans polled thou^t 
that creating a common energy policy 
and a single European foreign policy was 
unimportant, whereas these aims won 
greater support from those in other 
countries less fired by the broad prin- 
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dpie of political union itself. More than 
three-quarters of (he French want the 
pace of political union maintained or 
speeded up. But no Euro-taxes, please. 
Some 61 per cent of the French are less 
than willing to pay higher taxes to help 
achieve European union. In Britain there 
was consistent hostility to both ends and 
means: a quarter actually wanted pro 
gress towards union slowed down, and 
two thirds were unwilling to pay any 
more taxes for a future Europe. 

The poll was taken in September before 
the oil embargo and Europe's latest 
crisis but, if the time comes for commu 
nity oil sharing. Britain will provide 
a core of opposition: more than a quarter 
gave a flat “no" to the suggestion that 
they should help another member out of 
economic difficulties. 

The poll's clearest finding, however, 
is that people throughout the Nine think 
that EEC membership benefits their 
country more than it benefits them 
personally. Other than in Italy and 
France, fewer than half of those polled 
thought that EEC membership was “a 
good thing" for themselves, even if it 
might be all right for others. 

Europe and Japan 

Please hold back 

Brussels 

With the Japanese reluctant to discuss 
safeguard clauses bilaterally with the 
Nine or, at a time of possible recession, 
to restrict exports of any sort, the EEC 
is resorting to judicious prodding to try 
to get what it wants. A conflict has de 
veloped in Tokyo between industries 
worried sick about the prospect of re 
cession and politicians like Mr Tanaka, 
who would prefer to keep in with west 
em governments even if it causes a row 
at home. 

A new statement by the Nine warns 


Japan that Europe might, in the absence 
of a broad solution, use ''unilaterally all 
means at its disposal*’ to reduce the 
threat of Japanese exports to individual 
industries in Europe. At the same time it 
presses for negotiation of concrete prob¬ 
lems arising from Japan’s lightning ex¬ 
port success in selected markets. One 
obvious example might be an agreement 
by the EEC to withdraw its use of article 
19 of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (Gatt) to block Italian im¬ 
ports of tape recorders (most of which 
are Japanese). But this would be done 
only if Japan in return undertook to limit 
voluntarily its exports of tape recorders 
to Italy. The EEC is also asking for 
fairer access for its exports to Japan. 

The drift of the EEC’s statement is 
that such selective self-limitation agree¬ 
ments with the Japanese would suit the 
EEC and some of its individual states 
and individual industries very well. One 
possible catch is that the free competi¬ 
tion men of the Brussels commission 
have already taken steps which seem 
likely to lead to proceedings against the 
giant Swedish ball-bearing company, 
SKF, and other manufacturers operating 
in France; these have allegedly arranged 
self-limitation agreements with Japan’s 
highly competitive ball bearing manu¬ 
facturers. Keen as it is to bring trade 
problems with Japan into the commun¬ 
ity’s commercial policy, the commission 
seems to think that self-limitation deals 
arranged by private companies restrict 
competition and arc therefore unlawful. 
But the same deals arranged through 
governments, using agreed community 
forms of words and channelling their 
worries through the commission, would 
be allowed. Even these should be arranged 
only as a last resort, not wholesale, and 
would usually be preferable to the un 
wicldy safeguard weapon of Gatt, or to 
a further proliferation of national mea¬ 
sures. 


Ireland 

Call for 

Procrustes _ 

Dublin 

After a year’s membership of the 
EEC Ireland's administration is sorely 
stretched. The EEC departments of die 
foreign affairs ministry are a third 
below the minimum necessary streng^ 
and a crash recruitment programme is 
under way to make good the shortage 
by next spring. The problem is made^ 
particularly acute because Ireland will' 
assume the chairmanship of the com¬ 
munity in 197S. It will then be required 
to provide anything between 30 and 
SO top civil servants to man all the 
groups and committees which make the 
community tick. The exact number wiU 
dqpend on how many Irish chairmen 
will double up on more than one 
committee. 

A team from the foreign affairs and 
finance ministries has b^ asked to 
report on the way the Danish govern¬ 
ment coped with a similar problem this 
year. By common consent the Danes 
nave biwn outstanding chairmen in 
Brussels, both through their orderly and 
authoritarian minister, Mr Ivar Noer- 
gaard, and through almost all of their 
committee chairmen. The one drawback 
has been Denmark’s insistence on run¬ 
ning the show from Copenhagen, with 
its men commuting rather than staying 
put in Brussels. Too much has had to be 
done on the long-distance telephone. 
But at least Copenhagen can be dialled 
direct from Brussels. Dublin has to be 
obtained through the operator and 
takes at least half an hour, usually 
much longer, to reach—which is perhaps 
why the European Investment Bank 
has just agreed to lend Ireland £7|m 
to bring its telephone system up to date. 


Key indicators: The Nine—trade and reserves 


Import bills for all the EEC 
countries were soaring even 
before the oil crisis blew up 
Returns foi October and 
November are likely to look 
still more outsirod (as Britain s 
figures demonstrate) For 
certainly up to now there is no 
hard evidence that increases in 
oil prices are beginning to be 
offset by roduciions in the 
actual supply of oil reaching 
European ports 
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Midsummer Winter’s 

ni^t’s dream tale 


Tike .1 generous shot 
of Grand Marnier in a 
tall glass,swoosh in a bottle 
of tonic water, chunk in 
a couple ofice cubes, add 
a slice of lemon, et voilh: 
Manlier anci tonic, 
the delicious new drink 
which is adding its 
own touch of magic to wann 
midsummer nights. 

Marnier Tonic. 

A dreimi of a mix. 



Wlien icicles hang by the 
wall and Dick the shejiherd 
blows his nail...then' is 
nodiingcjuite so heart-wanning 
as a glass of Grand Maniier. 

Just by itself. 

For despite inspirod 
innovations like die one 
opfxisite,Grand Marnier is 
sdll the superladve liqueur 
it always was, the same 
subde blend of wild oranges 
and the finest old Qignac. 






Soak up a rich Spanish sun tan... 
then take to the ski-slopes in Spain ^ 








The pleasures of Spain are 
wonderfully diverse - and you can 
enjoy them in quick succession! 
Within a sin^e day, you could 
spend the morning sunbathing 
on a beach; and the afternoon 
gliding down the ski-slopes. 
So, when you’re in Spain; 
enjoy all three: the snow, 
the sun and the fim. 
Give wings to your dreams - 
fly to Spain by 
AMms of 



COURVOISIER 


The Brandy of Napoleon' 




And the bigger they come, the 
better wo like it. Procon will go to 
the ends ol the earth to build your 
plant and put it on stream, on time. 

At Procon, versatility is the key to 
our capabilities. The liguefied natu¬ 
ral gas plant built for Brunei LNG 
Limited in Borneo is internationally 
recogrii/cd for its si/e and com 
plexity It IS the world's largest LNG 
export operation, and the first to 
meet projected product delivery 
schedules Procon projects on all 
continents have included 17 grass 
roots oil refineries. 

Procon IS geared to provide 
single source responsibility, no 
matter how complex your project. 
Our "total services" package in¬ 
cludes design, engineering, pro¬ 
curement, construction, environ¬ 
mental systems surveys, feasibility 


studies, business analyses, and in¬ 
ternational financing services. It 
also means total commitment to 
your project’s success. 

Whether you’re considering a 
refinery, a chemical or petrochemi¬ 
cal plant, or a new process to pro¬ 
duce energy, let us tackle it. 

All services of Procon Incorpo¬ 
rated are available through the 
European marketing staff at 
Procon (Great Britain) Limited, 
Greater London House, Hampstead 
Road, London N.W. 1, England, or 
any of Procon’s other offices, 
world wide: Bangkok, Des Plaines 
(Chicago), Houston, Los Angeles, 
Madrid, New York, Paris, Pleasant 
Hill (San Francisco), Rio de 
Janeiro, Rotterdam, Sao Paulo, 
Singapore and Tulsa. 

Procon 



Erection of 710-ton reactor at 105,000- 
BPSD refinery in Newfoundland. 


V\fe build anywhere on earth. 



Procon 

A Subsidiary of 

uop 
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Darkest hour 

After news of the miners' decision 
not to ballot and the £270m trade 
deficit in November, the Prime 
Minister announced on Thursday 
afternoon that hopes and aims for 
expansion must now be postponed. 
The Chancellor is to announce 
measures on Monday to prop up the 
balance of payments. 

Further 20% cut in electricity usage 
from: 

• Householders to restrict electric 
heating to one room if they have 
no other form of heating. 

• Large continuous process opera¬ 
tors restricted to 65% of normal 
electricity usage each week from 
next Monday. 

• Other industries to work only 
five days in the last two weeks of 

1973 and a three-day week there¬ 
after—no overtime. 

• Shops and businesses can stay 
open longer if they do not use any 
electricity. 

• Television to close down by 10.30 
each night. 

• Certain essential businesses and 
services to be exempt from restric¬ 
tions. 

• Petrol and derv allocations to 
garages to remain at present level 
through January ; no petrol rationing 
this year. 


The miners' decision to continue the 
overtime ban and not call a ballot 
underlined the no-compromise 
feeling in the unions. The train 
drivers turned down Mr Whitelaw's 
appeal on Tuesday to go to 
arbitration and their go-slow on 
Wednesday was felt first by London's 
commuters. 

The Trades Union Congress economic 
committee, meeting on Wednesday, 
presented the Government with the 
usual recipe of soaking the rich, 
freeing wage bargains from control/ 
repeal of the Industrial Relations 
Act and subsidising food. These 
were its conditions for co-operation. 
It offered little help in dealing with 
industrial disputes. 

Thursday's trade figures showed a 
smaller gap in November of £270m. 
compared with October's revised 
deficit of £357m. Exports were up 
by £47m while imports fell by 
£40m. The current deficit for the 
month worked out at £ 199m. 
bringing the total in the first 11 
months of 1973 to £ 1.140m. 

In anticipation, the exchange market 
discounted bad news on rumours 
of an even larger deficit to come. 

The pound fell to its lowest ever 
against the dollar by mid-week. 
arateof$2.31 being touched. The 
fall against other currencies was 
less marked* NatWest effective 
exchange rate depreciation worked 
out at 18.7% to Wednesday. The 
stock market had already anticipated 
the poor trade figures, but the FT 
index plunged 12 points to 315 after 


Key indicators: British economy 
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Mr Heath's Statement on Thursday. 

Mr Kissinger, in London, called on 
Western Europe and Japan to join 
America in forming an energy action 
group to plan a joint programme. 

Wholesale prices in November 
continued to surge ahead. 
Manufacturers’ input costs for raw 
materials and fuels up 2j%. though 
a bit less than September’s 3% 
rise. Input prices now up 44% on 
last year. Wholesale output price 
rose by 1 ^%. again slightly down 
on September's 1^% rise It all 
spells trouble for shop prices before 
long. 

Among world commodity prices, 
sugar hit a new peak at C124 a ton. 
but all metal prices at last started to 
fall. Interest rates abroad continued 
to rise. Three large American banks 
put prime rates to 10%. raising the 
authorities' eyebrows and leading 
to reduced reserve asset require¬ 
ments against large certificates of 
deposit. 

London clearing bank advances fell 
back sharply by f377m in the five 
weeks to November 21 st. Most of 
the fall took place before the Bank 
pushed minimum lending rate to 
13% on October's trade figures. 

Rules for public authorities' foreign 
borrowing eased to make it more 
attractive The cost of exchange 
cover adjusted to allow up to 1 % 
interest gain against ^ % under old 
rules. 


Indicators of 
yesterday 

Industrial production figures for 
October next week will show pre- 
crisis position. Retail prices for 
November come out on Friday and 
will be nasty again Average 
earnings for October and basic wage 
rates for November, are published 
Wednesday writing the last chapter 
for stage two and the first for 
stage three. The Bank of England 
quarterly bulletin for December 
due on the same day. National 
income and expenditure for third 
quarter known on Thursday along 
with unemployment and vacancies 
for December. 
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Business Brief 


How risky has Euroaid been? 



In the past two years of world 
boom. Eurocurrency markets 
have become an unexpected dc 
vice for aiding the p(K)r countries 
of the world. How will they stand 
up to the threat of world reces 
sion? 

One change is already afoot. 
The Japanese, who became sud 
den and huge pourers ol funds 
into the market in about the 
spring of 1972, turned much less 
aggressive as lenders about last 
March. Now thc> have returned 
to their old role as borrowers. 
But the S100billion Eurocurrency 
market is still being fed with com 
modity money, and expects oil 
money to go on flowing. 

All the expectations arc that 
the Arabs will continue to use it, 
or more specifically the Euro 
dollar market, as long as thc> 
think the dollar is a stiong cur 
rency. Sheikhs' financial advisers 
do hot usually mix investment 
and politics, but they may opt for 
the Hurodoilar market rather than 
go dirceth to New York. This 
could reduce the shift of business 
from the Eurodollar market to 
New York if America lifts its 
controls as expected next year- 
though there Ciiuld also be a shift 
within the European market in 
favour of those merchant banks 
with strong Arab connections. 

Solution 

One happy cynic has suggested 
that the ideal solution for \^o^ld 
currency problems would be for 
the Arabs to put their cash into 
the Eurocurrency markets; for 
it to be lent frt>m there to the poor 
countries: and for the poor coun¬ 
tries then to default when the 
crash in commodity prices caused 
by the oil-restriction induced 
world recession makes poor 
countries still poorer.Thissccnario 
is too feasible for some merchant 
banks to find it entirely funny. 
They say that new borrowers 
may now appear for the funds. 

A number of traditional key 
European borrowers have been 
locked out of the market for the 
past year or more by exchange 
controls. Some of these controls 
may well be cased soon. If the 
industrialised world topples into 
recession, dragging domestic in¬ 
terest rates down in the process, 


the authorities in countries facing 
large payments deficits on account 
of oil may well find it in their inter 
csis to push domestic borrowers 
on to the Euromarkets as a way of 
claiming back Arab windfalls. If 
so. does it mean that the extra 
ordinary leapfrog growth in Euro- 
lending to the less developed 
countries (the Ides) in the past 
two years will be jolted to a stop? 

Having complained for 20 
years of the stinginess of rich 
governments' aid programmes, 
the poor countries suddenly dis 
covered in 1972 that their bank 
ers were more generous in a bor 
row'crs' market. Eurocurrency 
credits to Ides doubled in 1972. 
and this year have grown by 
another 509o or so to some SlO 
billion. 

Big money 

This has been a big contribn 
tion to poorer countries’ financ 
ing. The World Bank group’s new 
lending in 1972-73 was only 
$3.56 billion, all official develop 
men! aid last year to the Ides only 
$8.59 billion, net of repayments. 
Private investment, export credits 
and so on brought the total flow 
up to $19 billion. The World 
Bank has sounded a warning 
about the new reliance on Euro 
currency loans, but the Ides are 
not going to pay any heed while 
the going is good. Having got a 
fiHii in the door, they will prob 
ably be able to keep it in, although 


tt's been good for Algerian gas, 

the going may be rougher. In 
1974 the poorer countries arc un¬ 
likely to get nearly half of all 
medium-term Eurocurrency lend¬ 
ing, as they did in 1973. 

What's going on 

These Eurocurrency loans are 
made by groups of banks; each 
chipping in. say, $5m out of a 
$ I ()()m loan. The b«>rrower has to 
pay a fixed amount (the “spread”) 
of perhaps l%over the inter bank 
Eurodollar rate. Borrowers in¬ 
clude governments and “para- 
statal” agencies; nationalised in¬ 
dustries. development banks, port 
authorities and the like. 

There is nothing new about 
governments or public authorities 
tapping the Euromarket or mak 
ing it profitable for their hanks to 
do so. The Italian authorities 
have often turned to the market to 
finance payments deficits, as the 
Japanese have in the past and the 
British are doing now. Poorer 
countries and even east Euro 
pcan countries have followed suit 
for short periods. But for the less 
developed countries borrowing 
long term is a fairly new phe 
nomenon. 


anyway 

It was about five years ago that 
Brazil and Mexico started to 
borrow from the Euromarket 
for development projects. The 
practice gradually spread to other 
Latin American countries, and 
then to the Far East and else 
where. Algeria caused a small 
sensation by raising $250m in 
March this year for its gas ex 
traction and liquefaction plans. It 
looked so easy. With credit ratings 
handsomely boosted by the com¬ 
modity boom, swarms of other 
African borrowers have tramped 
through the City’s banking par¬ 
lours, and Algeria has come back 
for another $1-1 j billion. 

Calling the tune 

Meanwhile the mechanics of the 
market have changed. For one 
thing, the terms of loans are no 
longer always secret. Most are 
not exactly broadcast either; but 
when up to 25 banks are chipping 
in, news leaks out. In a borrowers’ 
market no poor country likes to 
be told it is a less good credit risk 
than the country next door. Once 
you could charge Ecuador 2^-% 
over inter-ban k rate, and General 
Motors j%—J%, Now hardly 
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anybody pays a “spread” of 
more than 2% (althou^ Daho^ 
mey has recently paid that). 

Virtually all public sector bor¬ 
rowers from poor countries now 
pay between |% and li%over. 
The Russians recently nearly got 
away with ■^%; they failed, but 
partly because of some of the 
other ^ms, not just the rate. The 
big nuisance of the past two years 
is that the bargaining power of the 
borrowers has been so great that 
the banks can no longer differ¬ 
entiate significantly between bor¬ 
rowers and charge terms accord¬ 
ingly. One American bank 
reckons it needs |% to run its 
London operation; it will not take 
less than |% to cover its risk and 
its profit, so it claims that it does 
not go below }%. But some lenders 
have gone below 4%, even while 
publicly protesting that this tiny 
margin was absurd and uneco¬ 
nomic. 

Getting a foot in 

There have been two main 
reasons for the gadarene rush of 
lenders. One is the number of new 
foreign banks that have opened 
their doors for Eurobusiness in 
London in the past five to ten 
years. All have been under pres 
sure to pile up business fast in 
order to justify their existence. 
Immediate profitability has not 
been their primary consideration; 
their aim has been to ^'get a fair 
slice of the action”. 

The second reason for the 
borrowers' market has been the 
weight of Japanese lending since 
early 1972. The lapanese are re¬ 
puted to be very thorough with 
their homework, but there is a 
strong suspicion that no Japanese 
government would let a Japanese 
bank get into trouble if an Idc 
borrower defaulted. Until this 
summer it suited Japan well to 
lend abroad in this way. The lend¬ 


ing has helped Japan to build up 
ties and go^will with developing 
countries, especially those with 
major oil or raw materials poten 
tial. Several of them—Brazil, 
Algeria, Indonesia and Zaire— 
have been big borrowers. Japan¬ 
ese experts have moved into the 
local planning offices and begun 
to size up the scope for Japanese 
investment. 

Counting the risk 

Two years ago Euromoney was 
lent for 3-5 years. Today it is 
mostly for 10 years and over. The 
Algerians have borrowed for 12 
years; some banks, notably 
Japanese ones, have lent for 15 
years. 

The banks claim they can fore 
cast the balance of payments for 
a developing country' 15 years 
ahead. Their critics say they can 
not possibly assess credit risks 
in such politically volatile coun¬ 
tries. but merely spread the risks 
around by syndicating each loan. 
Some banks carry out a conscien¬ 
tious analysis before leading a 
syndicate on a loan; and some 
other banks, when asked to join 
in. put the leading bank through 
its paces. But many banks arc 
content with a quick look to see if 
enough well known names are on 
the slip; they say the job of the 
syndicating banks is little more 
than that of money brokers, 
merely putting lenders and 
borrower in touch. 

Some of those who say that 
“sounder money” practices must 
return to the Eurocurrency market 
call for early and regular amortisa¬ 
tion of the loans. That would be 
fine for some projects, such as ex¬ 
port-generating gas-liquefaction 
plants or oil pipelines. But it 
would not work for irrigation 
schemes, which generate no ex¬ 
ports or foreign exchange. 

Another suggestion of the re 



formers is that lending should 
usually be tied to specific projects. 
Developing countries fight hard 
against that. Zambia has already 
shown that, once money is lent, 
no banker can prevent it being 
used for purposes different from 
the agreed one. 

Even so most bankers expect 
to see a shiB towards tying loans 
to projects in the future. Indeed, 
when the supply of funds slackens 
or more commercial borrowers 
reappear, bankers arc mine 
likely to press for this than for 
higher spreads or shorter matur¬ 
ities. Tying, in practice, is 
reckoned to impose an effective 
discipline on the borrower, and to 
increase the chance that the funds 
will be used only for sound pro¬ 
jects. A minority of Eurobankers, 
however, do not believe that these 
safeguards really work. They 
say that the only real risk being 
run is that the borrower can't 
repay, or won’t, and that if this 
happens the lenders suffer just 
the same whether their loans are 
linked to projects or not. 

Where next? 

The long list of countries which 
have had to reschedule their for¬ 
eign debts in the last 17 years 
includes Argentina. Brazil. Chile, 
Ghana, India, Indonesia, Paki¬ 
stan. Peru, Turkey. With those 
borrowing now, there are three 
kinds of danger: the high future 
growth on whose promise some 
countries, such as Brazil, are 
borrowing for general develop¬ 
ment, may not be sustained; the 
high prices for a single product 
on which some countries depend 
(such as Zambia with its copper) 
may not hold up; and even re 
sources-rich countries, such as 
Algeria, may find too many loans 
falling due at the same time. 

Bankers cling to the principle 
that countries cannot go bust, and 
must be less of a risk even than 
blue chip companies. (Remember 
Rolls-Royce and Penn Central?) 
This dc]^nds (a) on how you 
define going bust; and (b) on how 
you view the timC'Scale. for every¬ 
one knows that countries can. and 
do. ask for more time to pay. 
Indonesia is still paying off its 
debts from long ago. Ghana has 
actually defaulted, though on 
some rather special export credits. 
Once a country insists that even 
the interest burden is too heavy, 
and that the arrears must be re¬ 
paid on soft loan terms, as Indo¬ 
nesia did, the banks start losing 
money. 

When a developing country 
raises a loan, it cannot foreseethe 
future interest cost. The rate floats 
with the Eurodollar inter bank 
rate. This now stands in the 9|%- 




How the Curcmiarket 
grew $bn 



tftitJ year 
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1(H% range, and was 2 points 
higher earlier in the year. Last 
year, w^hen a lot of money was 
raised, it stood between 54% and 
6i%. 

It is possible that a lot of the 
money the poorer counirie.s have 
borrowed in the past two years 
never will be repaid. It will just be 
rolled over and over into the 
future. A slowdown in the growth 
of the Euromarket, or a contrac¬ 
tion. would cause rates to be 
driven up to levels that some Ides 
could not keep up even if the 
boom in commodity prices is 
sustained, and it is most unlikely 
to be sustained. 

Worries 

Have the Ides been led too 
deeply into debt, and is excessive 
borrowing by them building up a 
source of future instability in the 
Eurocurrency market? Could 
this bring the whole edifice crash¬ 
ing down? If Eurocredit tightens 
or contracts there will not only 
be problems with past loans to 
over optimistic Ides, but to some 
over extended industrial com¬ 
panies as well. 

The banks say that Euro¬ 
currency lending has gone mainly 
to the strongest among the poor 
countries. If Brazil had had to rely 
solely on the World Bank and 
similar agencies, its miracle might 
never have happened. What Euro^ 
currency lending has India had? 
A little for its hard currency-earn¬ 
ing shipping lines. Bangladesh? 
Nothing at all. As these two coun¬ 
tries between them are a bigger ^ 
development problem than most ^ 
of the rest of the Ides put together, ^ 
this makes it logical that the Worid 
Bank should concentrate its 
efforts more on the poorest. But it 
also leaves the Eurolenders hop¬ 
ing that yesterday’s comets are 
not liable to break up. 




Why NorthBritish Properties 
chained itsname to 

BeOWHoldings 


The reason is simple. 

IMorth British Properties' 
no longer described who we 
were or what we did. 

It was perfectly alright 
when we began in 1960. In 
those days our activities were 
confinc'd to North Eastern 
England. 

But we expanded 
our horizons. We went into 
Scotland. We went into 
the Midlands. We went further 
South and into Europe. 

We went around the 
world as far as Australia. Which 
is stre'tching things a bit far to 
be 'North British'. 

So from now on our 
name will be Bellway Holdings. 

But although the name 
will be different, our policies 
won't. 

We'll be fielding the 
same management team that 
created the success and growth 
of the present group. The 
philosophies are the same, the 
objectives haven't altered and 
the methods haven't changed. 

We're still in property, 
but with a greatly enlarged 


geographical spread, wherever 
there is growth potential. 

We're still developing 
medium-priced housing 
projects, not only in areas of 
exceptional demand, but aEso 
where house-ownership has 
fallen behind the National 
average. 

We will continue our 
diversification programme into 
commercial projects which fit 
into our current activities or 
which indicate a sound 
investment potential. 

And we will maintain our 
fiscal policy-ploughing profits 
back into proven commercial 
ventures to guarantee a 
continuing income. 

Bellway Holdings Limited, 
Dobson House, Regent Centre, 
Gosforth, Newcastle upon Tyne 
NE3 .3LT.Tel; 0632 850121. 

If you would like to 
know more about Bellway 
Holdings and its activities, you 
are invited to write to the 
Company Secretary at the 
above address for a copy of our 
Annual Report. Or ask your 
stockbroker about us. 
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Three-day Britain 

The Prime Minister on Thursday put most of British industry on a three-day 
week from next Monday until such time as the miners call off their overtime 
ban. What other cards has he left to play —and Mr Joe Gormley, too? 


The Prime Minister's aim on Thursday was to try to 
put Mr Joe Gormley on the spot. Up to a point he may 
have succeeded. Mr Gormley is now in a comer where, 
it the miners keep on working much as they are now 
and if the railways somehow move the coal they dig, 
the country will get through the winter in a broken 
backed fashion, but it will get through. If this sort of 
situation develops the miners' executive will then have 
to decide whether it can turn the screw that much further 
by taking a strike ballot, or to stand condemned by its 
members as ineffectual. A coal strike at the present time 
could bring the country to a complete stop in perhaps 
five weeks, but the persistent refusal of the militants on 
the executive to allow a ballot to be held suggests that 
they are afraid that a strike vote would go against them 

When the union’s executive met on Ibursday morning, 
before the Prime Minister had made his announcement, 
there was a long debate on whether or not to step up the 
overtime ban, and the vote eventually went in favour 
of piling on a few more minor restrictions. Mr Gormley 
said then that the ban was 

having the same effect as a strike but the lads arc getting paid. 
The executive then went off for its annual Christmas 
party. Before the last cracker had been pulled, the situa¬ 
tion on which their calculations were based had altered. 
By putting most of the manufacturing and service indus¬ 
tries on to a three-day week, and the big process indus¬ 
tries on to something not much better than a four-five- 
day one, Mr Heath has probably cut electricity consump¬ 
tion by around 30 per cent. This assumes some small 
saving in domestic consumption, but probably not very 
much. If electricity consumption can be held to around 
that level through the worst of the winter, it will no longer 
be necessary to go on drawing on the rapidly depleting 
coal stocks at the present rate of just under Im tons a 
week. If the weather is kind and the coal trains run things 
vrill be a little more comfortable. 

This alters the miners’ time-scale. Where they ^dd 
look forward before to a steady deterioration, until the 
country was on its back just as it was when Mr Gormley 
and Mr Daly won their victory over Mr Heath two 
winters ago, they now have to base their calculations 
on the assumption that, unless they now act quickly, 
the country will be staggCH'ing on for quite a while. The 
executive is not due to meet again until January 10th. 


and even if it were to decide to take a ballot then, the 
returns would not be in before January 31st, when the 
coal stocks—now at UJm tons -should still be able to 
carry the power stations through for a good few weeks 
more. If they put off a ballot in January, il will be a nice 
calculation of whether they are then going to lock them¬ 
selves into the ultimate fight against the majority of the 
country and other union members. 

This assumes that the railways will go on moving the 
coal, and a bitter Mr Ray Buckton went to the miners’ 
party complaining about the bad press given to his train 
drivers. But with industry on a three day week, British 
Rail could find itself with fewer responsibilities for running 
all its present trains. 

The pressure from the other unions is what could be 
decisive. The stopping of all overtime is going to cut 
earnings by 10-16 per cent on a rough calculation. Some 
workers would in the normal way then lose two-fifths of 
their basic pay as well, but a large number arc now on a 
guaranteed 40 houi* week, so that they would expect to 
be paid regardless. Because of the bad feelings that will 
arise when it is realised that two groups of workers are 
getting quite different treatment, the Government on 
Thursday was in the process of deciding whether to sus¬ 
pend the guaranteed week, or alternatively, to extend it 
to all workers while the emergency lasts. It may take 
extensive lay-offs to persuade some of the unions that 
the miners' action is a blow not just against the Govern¬ 
ment but against the rest of the working cla.ss. The 
opinion polls show what little popular support the miners 
have this time. 

Mr Gormley is known to be turning round in his mind 
two possible ways out of the impasse. He has considered 
the proposal put up by Mr Harold Wilson, that miners 
should be paid while they arc putting on their working 
clothes to go down the pit and washing after they come 
up, but seems to have decided that since the proposal 
came from Mr Wilson it was probably a non-starter. 
His other idea, apparently, a wangle through the Euro¬ 
pean Coal and Steel Community. The ECSC has a fund 
that it can distribute to help both pensions and recruit¬ 
ment, and since recruitment in British pits is lagging, 
Mr Gormley seems to think that he might be able to put 
up a sort of case for subsidising British miners' wages out 
of the fund. That, too, seems a non-starter. 
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Were the miners to ballot on January 10th, and vote 
for a return to work, Mr Heath would have saved his 
incomes policy, and probably bought himself a year of 
relative industrial peace for the price of some weeks' 
industrial production, some of which could be made up. 
A large part of Britain was planning to shut down for 10 
days over Christmas anyway and not to go back to work 
until after the New Year's bank holiday. Dunng the last 
major shutdown of industry, in 1947, 25 per cent of 
output was lost (see page 81), but was rapidly made up 
later in the year. If Mr Heath's gamble comes off, and 
the damage is merely confined to January, the growth 
target need not be wholly abandoned. 

The National Coal Board failed this week to play the 
one card that might have saved the day. Had it sent 
many of the men home who refused to work overtime, it 
would have had a traumatic effect in the pre-Christmas 
fortnight and might have encouraged many to ask the 
union for an early ballot and return to normal. Instead, 

Who's who in the NUM 


the NCB has sent only a few hundred moi hcniie. 

There is a case for a cooling-off period. It could delay 
action in the pits for up to 60 days—which means untU 
late February, when the power of the miners would be 
much reduced. Mr Whitelaw would, however, have two 
worries, and his civil servants will no doubt emphasise 
them. First, the law relating to overtime bans is still 
uncertain. ITie National Industrial Relations Court might 
rule that the miners' ban does,not count as breach of 
contract and so could not be cooled-off by an order. 
Secondly, the miners might simply disobey the order. 

Mr Whitelaw could also ask for a cooling-off period 
on the railways. Among other things, this would give the 
National Union of Railwaymen time to sign a deal, the 
first stage of which might come into action in January if 
the pay board allows. If the train drivers did not accept, 
they would then be losing money every day. 

To sweeten the pill, Mr Whitelaw could intimate that 
he expects the pay board's report on relativities, due late 


Joe Gormley prosidont j 
elected 1971 j 

Lancastrian Dour 
moclerdte wtio has been 
opposed by communists 
in most elections on his 
way to power Stood for | 
general secretary in 
1969 and lost to Mr i 

Laurence Daly because too associated with 
Wilson government Elected president in 1971 
against Mr Mick McGahey First involved in 
NUM when he led a strike to get better pay for 
night shift work As president only has a 
casting vote 


The executive split 

Figures show membership represented and % who voted to strike in 1971 ballot 


Laurence Daly general 
secretary elected 1969 
Scot ex communist 
Elected after campaign 
in which he argued for 
(gore militancy Shares 
equal power with Mr 
Gormley but influence 
now less than it was 
Good at stumping the country Has eloquent 
voice but no vote on the executive 




Mick McGahey vice 
president He was 
elected this year after 


communists and a 


rising force within the 


union A hard tough but _ 

intelligent militant He did not support the 
complete overtime ban at first wanting to 
begin with a partial overtime ban He sees 
the present action as a political attack on the 
Government and the capitalist system and 
hopes It will bring Mr Heath down Unlike 
Messrs Gormley and Daly he does have a 
vote on the executive 


Pro ballot 
moderates 

Tommy Bartle 
mechanics group 
10 000 54% 

Les Story 
colliery overmen 
V moderate 
20 000 27% 

Maurice Rowe 
Cumberland staunch 
Labour v intelligent 

1 700 71<X 

Roy Ottey 
ex TGWU miners 
5 000 44% 

Les Atkinson 
ex GMWU miners 

2 000 43% 


Other moderates Floaters 


Other militants Communists 


Sid Vincent 
Lancashire area 
member Labour party 
national executive 
10 000 56% 

Frank Smith 
Leicester 
3 000 37% 

Len Clarke 
Nottingham 
36 000 -54% 

Ken Toon 
South Derby 
3 000 35% 

Bobbie Mam 
Northumberland 
10 500 56% 


Harry Close 
cokemen 

5 500 53% 

Eric Clarke 

Scotland 

21 500-59% 

Mick McGahey 

Vice president elected 
1973 Scotland 

_ 01 Ron 

Walter Malt 

Durham 

23 000—55% 

Emiyn Williams 

South Wales 

33 500- 65% 

- Z. 1 OUU Dif Tb 

Jack Collins 
working miner 

Thomas Callan 

Durham 

23 000 -55% 

Owen Briscoe 

Yorkshire 

63 000- 75% 

iseni 

3 000—73% 

Joe Whelan 

Josh Ellis 

North Wales 

2 000- 61% 

Arthur Scargill 

Yorkshire 

53 000—75% 

Nottingham 

36 000—54% 


Frank Gormill 

Scottish mechanics 

3 000- 54% 

Dill iviQCiodn 

Scottish stalinist 

21 500 - 59% 


Herbert Parkin 

Derby 

12 500—67% 

— Dai Francis 

South Wales 

33 500—65% 


Charlie Barlow 

Midlands 

15 600—49% 

rBier 1 all 

Yorkshire 

63 000—75% 


Average strike vote (1971) 

48% 48% 



f WO MRx Mr Roy M n»on and Mr F/fedDaviei oho iorve on tho exocutivo but havo no voto 
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in January, to provide some cheer for both miners and 
railwayman. Officially, the report is not meant to help to 
solve the immediate cUsputes, but it may well be used to 
solve them. Alternatively, Mr Whitelaw could give the 
mining and railway unions some long-term guarantee 
on pay or employment. 

This could run into policy (c), an improvement of the 
wage offers but within stage three. It is still hard to see 
why some careful juggling cannot transform the current 
miners’ offer of 7 per cent basic rise plus 6 per cent hard- 
to-see frills, into a 13 per cent basic rise. It has been said 
that this would allow every other union to get 13 per 
cent basic, but in fact it would not make much difference. 
Most other unions are finding their way through the 24 
loopholes in the pay code. The council workers have 
notched up }2.5 per cent, and the firemen 19 per cent 
(although the pay board could shortly veto the extra £2 
travel allowance awarded to Glasgow's firemen). One 
possibility has been inserting an extra clause in stage 
three saying that any section of any group entitled to an 
extra fringe benefit can forgo that benefit and take the 
cash equivalent. It would add nothing to employers' costs 
and would help to preserve the virginity of stage three. 
In stage two, the gasworkers’ strike was ended by a 
clever pension deal, which breached stage two’s spirit 
but not its terms. Yet it did not allow other unions to 
jump on the same bandwagon. 

There has also been a good case for policy (d), for 
abandoning stage three in order to introduce a much 
tougher stage three-and-a-half. Whitehall had been 
working on various permutations for such a stage three- 
and-a-half, but most of these were then put on the shelf, 
fhe simplest plan has always been to go back to a stage. 


one freeze. 

Before stage one was introduced last autumn, the word 
was put around that it was coming. Mr Frank Chappie's 
electricians and Mr Alan Fisher’s council workers 
promptly did a snap deal on the eve of the freeze; until 
very shortly before, they had both been considering 
striking. Mr Fisher’s men thought they could smell the 
.same situation this year, which is why this week they 
became the first major group to accept a stage three deal. 
Mr Fisher’s executive warned their members of the 
danger of a freeze, and the union's branches voted by 
202,(K)0 to 28,000 to pccept the stage three offer. 

Could the railwaymen and the miners be dealt with 
.similarly? The answer is possibly yes, but probably no. 
First, the miners' deal cannot be implemented before 
March, and therefore it could be hard to fudge it so as to 
beat any freeze. Secondly, the miners’ leaders promised 
at the union’s summer conference to put any deal to a 
ballot before they agree to it, so there is little chance of 
prcs.suring them into a quick deal. The train drivers arc 
arguing about a long term pay rise, stretching over nearly 
three years; so they have little to gain from a quick deal 
cither. They have not even begun negotiations on the 
annual pay deal which, like the miners, is not due till the 
spring. 

If a wage freeze was introduced so that the miners 
could not even get what they have so far been offered, 
the mood in the pits would become even more implac¬ 
able. I he miners then really might stage a strike for 
political reasons, which could continue even if an election 
were called and the Tories won by a landslide. The 
miners struck for six months in 1926, with little strike 
pay and no social security. 


How scarce is oil? 

The latest sailings from the Arab oil terminals are nearly 40 per cent up on a 
year ago. This could explain why the Government is refusing to be panicked 
into petrol rationing 


The evidence from shipping statistics seems directly con 
irary to the belief that there has been a 20 per cent cut in 
Arab oil production. It does lend some credence to the 
assurances of the Prime Minister and Mr Peter Walker 
at the Department of Trade and Industry that Britain 
IS not desperately short of oil. An observer near Milford 
Haven said this week that he had never seen so many 
super-tankers waiting to unload. The oil companies ^e 
using them as floating stores, just as they are paying 
some garage owners to keep their tanks full. 

The oil-buying public, and this applies to governments 
too, are in the oil firms’ hands. While the Arabs say Aat 
Britain’s supplies are secure the multinationals consider 
that they have the resTOnribility of rutming their own 
world system of rationing, as the chairman of Royal 
Dutch Shell admitted last week. It is also they who, apart 
from the Arabs themselves, have a monopoly of informa- 
don on what re^y is happening in the Gulf. The only 
indepoideat source is the reports of tanker sailings sent 
to pMple like Lloyd’s by their agents at the terminals. 


In the first four days of December, 39 per cent more 
tonnage of tankers sailed from the largest Arab terminal, 
Ras Tanura in Saudi Arabia, than a yeai before. A 
similar picture emerges from Mena al Ahmadi in Kuwait, 
Khor al Amaya in Iraq, and Jebel Dhanna in the Trucial 
States The lowest increase in five Gulf terminals was 
at Kharg Island in Iran, which is non Arab and main¬ 
taining full production and deliveries. Oil consumption 
has increased in the west since last year, but not by any¬ 
thing like this amount. 

The periods chosen are based on those for which the 
latest figures are available at Lloyd's. Sailings from Ras 
Tanura have not been sent to Lloyd's yet for the period 
November 26lh-30th, although it is known there was 
activity there then. The shortness of the periods could 
have led to distortion if there had been special factors 
leading to a bunching of ships, but inquiries have not 
thrown up any such anomalies. Any one port might also 
have been distorted, but the same pattern emerges from 
all four of the Arab ports, representing a sample of more 
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than 100 ships. 

These Lloyd’s statistics only include a ship that has 
actually been linked up to the oil pipeline. A ship that 
has been refused oil altogether would therefore be 
excluded. However, the figures do not give any indication 
whether the ship loaded the full cargo represented by its 
deadweight tonnage. There are two pitfalls here. 

The first is that ships might be sailing from port to 
port, scrounging a little crude from each. The reports 
from both Jebel Dhanna and Mena al Ahmadi did include 
a number of vessels giving another Arab terminal as their 
next destination. But this was also true at these terminals 
last year. The second pitfall is that the ships might be leav¬ 
ing the Gulf altogether, still half empty. 

Certainly, some ships have had problems. A Korean 
vessel, the Chun Woo, arrived at Mena al Ahmadi on 
November 27th, and, after chivvying backwards and 
forwards, eventually left the Gulf on December 7th. But 
this IS unusual. We checked with eight of the world’s largest 
independent shipowners (ie, shipowners independent of the 
oil companies). Six said they had had no problems in get¬ 
ting a full load. One commented: ”Wc have heard of prob¬ 
lems, but we are not saying we have had any.” The other 
owner had the world’s two largest ships heading for Japan, 
and they did have to leave two-thirds full. 

The evidence of falling freight rates supports the oil 
companies. In the Gulf these rates are down to about 
Worldscale SO, well below break-even for a shipowner. 
But this can be attributed to re-lets by American oil com¬ 
panies, and anyway the freight market usually over-reacts. 
Finally, it should be pointed out that Arab oil production 
has been expanding very fast anyway. Saudi output was up 
33 per cent in the first 10 months of 1973, and Iraqi output 
by 35 per cent. So the shipping evidence does not suggest 
that output is still rising by a staggering amount; it does 
raise the possibility that the Arabs may not have cut pro¬ 
duction by anything like the amount that they say. 

If this IS so. there is some logic to explain it. The Arab 
oil-producers have certainly milked the situation for the 
maximum political capital, without so far doing any¬ 
thing drastic to destroy the western economies on whose 
prosperity the value of their dollars depends. The oil firms 
may have their own reasons for going along with this. One 
could be that they are prepared to help the Arabs save face 
if it keeps the oil flowing. Another is that they have been 


How It flows 

Terminal 

mn DWT 

%up on 

Period involved 

No of 


leaving 

1972 


ships 

Has Tanura 

56 

39 

Dec 1 <4 

35 

(Saudi Arabia) 
Mena al Ahmadi 

4.1 

39 

Nov 27-Dec 9 

41 

(Kuwait) 

Khor al Amaya 

1 6 

43 

Nov 25-Dec 8 

17 

(Iraq) 

Jebel Dhanna 

1 5 

28 

Doc 1-9 

9 

(Trucial States) 
Kharg Island 

2 0 

23 

Dec 1-3 

17 


(Iran) 


warning for some time that there would be an oil shortage, 
and these warnings have been failing largely on deaf ears. 
Many in the industry believe that this winter would have 
seen an oil shortage anyway, even without the Middle East 
crisis. The present situation puts all the blame firmly on the 
Arabs, and increases oil prices. 

Higher prices are necessary to generate investment in 
finding new sources of oil. But, meanwhile, are the oil 
companies the best people to decide how to distribute the 
oil? The shortage of bunkers for ships is a good example. 
Since shipowners usually pay the lowest price for oil, it is 
commercially sensible for the oil firms to cut their supplies 
to them most sharply now, as seems to be happening. The 
Japanese, who fear that half their fleet may shortly ^ laid 
up, are naturally the hardest hit because they previously 
screwed the oil companies for the lowest prices: last year 
they sometimes paid less than the freight cost of shipping 
the crude to Japan. Now the advantage lies in the 
companies’ hands. 

It would be wise for western governments to play along 
with any deception that saved the sensible Arab govern¬ 
ments from getting boxed into a position in which they 
might have to put their threats into action. Lord Aldington, 
acting this week as Mr Heath's emissary in Saudi Arabia, 
seemed to be making offers specifically designed to get 
the Saudis off the hook. Oil is not yet visibly scarce in 
Europe. After some fairly sharp representations from 
Whitehall, the oil companies found the petrol needed to 
end the queues at the pumps in Britain. No airline has yet 
found it necessary to cut out any flights that it did not want 
an excuse to cut. But it cannot be right that the public 
should be kept so in the dark about what is happening, 
or fed a continuous line about desperate shortages when 
much evidence suggests otherwise. 
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P. E. BENTSEN A/S 

COPENHAGEN 

DM 26,500,000 

equivalent medium-term loan facility 


Arranged and provided by 

U.I.B. 

UNITED INTERNATIONAL BANK 

LIMITED 

30 Finsbury Square London EC2A1SN 



Are you wasting money 
on communications? 


(We ask because wo miglrt be 
able to reduce theircostenoiinously) 



You are the Director responsible for 
communicaUons? 

No. But ns the Managing Director of a 
firm the size of ours I am very much 
concerned with them. 

Houf big are you? 

We have about two hundred branches 
at the moment, including subsidiaries 
and main agents. 

Where? 

All over the world ... Sydney, Paris, 
Amsterdam, London, Tokyo ... 

How do they talk to each other or to 
you? 

Post, telephone, telex. The same as 
any other large group. Telex mostly, 

I suppose. 

Do you use your own lines? 

Telephone channels for example? 

Ah, now you’re getting a bit technical. 

1 imagine we must own or lease some 
of them at least. 

Is it costly? 

Appalling. 

Do you have a * omputer anywhere? 
Several. Two of them very large; 
one here in London, the other in 
California. And smaller ones in a 
number of places. 

How do they talk to each other? 

Or don’t they? 

How do computers talk? They seem 
to prefer producing bumph. But yes; 
some of them can swop data without 
asking for help. 

High-speed data channels? 

Some are, I believe. But a lot of the 
stuff must go over ordinaty telephone 
or telegraph lines 1 imagine. 

Do you lease these lines? 

Wc lease all our lines from the post 
office. 


And that is costly? 

You know as well as 1 do; it costs the 
earth. But we can’t do without it. 

And then there are all the wages of the 
personnel to handle those messages. 
Have you any idea what the utilization 
ts ? I mean how much of the time are 
your, leased lines actually carrying 
messages or data? 

I could easily get you the figures. 

Not now; but it might be worth your 
while to take a very close look at them. 
But have a look at this booklet first. 
What is message switching? 

A way of decoupling the 
actual transmission of a message from 
the inputting. For example a message 
that was not urgent, or could not be 
acted upon immediately because the 
circuit was not available might be 
stored temporarily, and forwarded 
when a Itne is available without extra 
operator’s attention. In the DS 714 
system which that booklet describes, 
the message switching is under the 
control of a central processor • a 
computer if you like ~ that selects the 
route appropriate to the message. 


If it is urgent the computer will give it 
priority. It will also distribute a 
message; to all your branches for 
example, in one operation. In a 
nutshell, it cuts the cost of communi¬ 
cations within large organisations. SIT A 
use it for international airline reser¬ 
vations, Royal Dutch Shell for... 

All right, gentlemen; skip the commer¬ 
cial. The point is that 1 won’t 
understand a word of your brochure. 
Pm not a telecommunications man. 

You can get someone to vet the 
technical stuff; but we think you’ll 
follow the economics of the thing 
easily enough and on a system like this 
the initiative has to come from you. 


The dialogue may be imaginary but the 
brochure is real enoughs so are the 
benefits of the DS 714 . Call Hilversum, 
ask for a copy and see for yourself. 


Philips' 

Telecommunicatie Industrie B.V. 
P.O. Box 31, TcL 02.150 - 9 91II 
Hilversum, The Netherlands 
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Britain 


£3-7 billion is still £1 billion 
better than last month 


The November trade deficit of £270m, 
or about £3| billion at an annual rate, 
came almost as an anticlimax when it 
was announced on Thursday. All week 
the exchange market had l^n on tip¬ 
toes to catch the faintest whisper of 
what was to come. A rumour from 
America that it could be as bad as 
£600m was generally dismissed but the 
market, which regarded about half this 
as par for the course, pushed down the 
sterling-dollar rate to its lowest ever on 
Tuesday in gloomy anticipation. 

It turned out that exports were up 
£47m and imports down £40m on the 
heavily-revised October results. The 
missing imports through Heathrow 
airport were accounted for and added 
back to the October deficit, making it 
£3S7m and giving an improvement in 
November of £87m. This made the 
November results look nearly tolerable 
but even Mr Feter Walker will not want 
to extrapolate the month-to-month 
change. 

Every time the trade balance gets 
worse, the pound falls and every time the 
pound falls the trade balance looks 
awful, a sort of misery-go-round. When 
the pound was floated in June, 1972, 
Britain was running a current account 
surplus. Since then the trade-weighted 
value of the pound has dropped by al¬ 
most a fifth and we are now running a 
deficit of around £2| billion a year. 
TIu-ee conditions are needed to make 
floating work: 

(1) Lower export prices must lead to 
proportionately hi^er sales; 

(2) The rise in import prices must not 
trigger so much extra home inflation 
that the gain in competitiveness is 
promptly lost; and 

. (3) l%e mailiet should discount the 
initial worsening of the trade balance 
caused by a dqtredation in the hope of 
better days to come. 

These conditions have been lacking 
in the past year*and-a-half. Before the 


good effect from the first fall in the pound 
.showed up, the commodity price boom 
began. It swamped a sharp improvement 
in export earnings which did appear 
with an even larger rise in import costs. 
So whfle the volume of exports rose, 
for a time, faster than the volume of 
imports, the trade balance got very 
much worse. 

Even so, the success of wage and price 
controls during stages one and two pre¬ 
vented domestic inflation from getting 
out of hand. It even looked as though a 
commodity price fall would rescue the 
Government in the weaker stage three. 
But the Middle East war put paid to that. 
It also undermined what confidence re 
mained. Whether or not confidence can 
be restored depends on the Govern¬ 
ment's emergency measures, but savage 
tax increases would never restore the 
conflict with the unions, which is what 
matters most. 

One small relief this week was a slight 
easing in wholesale price rises. Novem¬ 
ber’s 38 per cent jump, at an annual rate, 
in manufacturers' buying prices for fuels 
and raw materials was bad enough, but 
in September the rise was at a rate of 
nearly 65 per cent; in July and August 
gusts of up to 80 per cent were encoun 
ter«l. September’s consumer price 
statistics from the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment, show how widespread is the 
storm. In th^ three months to September, 
inflation rates in most countries rose 
into double figures. 

Picking up speed_ 


Consumer prices (per cent increases at yearly 
rates) 



August 

Sept 

October 

Enlarged EEC 

+ 4.9 

■I 8.7 

414.0 

Germany 

1.2 

4 3.7 

410.0 

France 

4 8.7 

4 11:4 

4 140 

Britain 

4 3.7 

411.4 

426 8 

Italy 

4 7.4 

4 7.4 

4 10.0 

Japan ^ 

411.4 

4 40.9 

^ 4.9 

America 

423.8 

4 37 

410.0 



Here's to more energy. Henry 


Bank lending 

Fewer takers 


Government critics, busily urging Mr 
Heath to ctruntcr ’’excess demand” 
with an emergency budget, found no 
ammunition in the latest bank statistics. 
Quite the contrary. Lending by the 
London clearers at home fell shaiply in 
the five weeks to November 21st, by a 
total of £377m. Falling stock market 
values, high real interest rates and n^- 
ging uncertainties about the security 
of their jobs are dampening the appetite 
for advances even among the banks’ 
formerly bullish personal customers. 
That is perhaps welcome enough. What 
is worrying is that corporate customers 
are almost certainly delaying some 
investment plans and so are also not 
crowding the credit queue. 

Bank lending probably will rise again 
next month. The sharpness of the drop 
in November (and the associated 
£401m increase in the banks' sterling 
deposits) was partly explained by an 
unwinding of earlier arbitrage positions 
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taken up by corporate treasurers. Until 
the October traoe returns triggered the 
jump to 13 per cent in new style bank 
rate on November 13th, money market 
rates had been coming down into line 
with bank lending rates, thus removing 
the incentive for bank customers to shift 
more of ihcir liquid balances away from 
the banks, let alone to borrow from them 
purely for the purpose of making a turn 
in the money markets. Since November 
13th, however, incentives for such 
arbil raging have re-emerged. 

The upward twi.st of interest rates 
has been reinforced by energy pro¬ 
blems, the rush by secondary banks 
to strengthen their liquidity positions 
after the debacle at London & County 
Securities, and by the need for the fully- 
fledged banks to meet the second 
tranche this week of the Bank of 
England's call for another 2 per cent 
in special deposits. Although the clear¬ 
ing banks had managed to beef up their 
•reserve positions to 14-f per cent by 
November 21st, precisely 2 points above 
the minimum, that apparent strength 
was not securely based; it was engineered 
largely by a massive rise in the clearers' 
own lending to the inter bank market (a 
manoeuvre which produced a small fall 
in the eligible liabilities against which 
reserve ratios and special deposits are 
calculated). 

Money is now a very expensive buy 
for Christmas. On November 12th, Just 
before the jump in the minimum lending 
rate, rates on 3-month certificates of 
deposits were less than 4 a point above 
the 12 per cent rate that the clearers were 
charging on overdrafts to their best 
customers. Exactly one month later, 
on Tuesday, the rate on 3 month 
CDs had soared to 16 per cent, 
against a prime lending rate of 14 per 
cent. That differential should not last; 
money market rates ought to be coming 
down, both here and abroad, in the new 
year. Meanwhile, they will cause the 
bankers familiar headaches. 

Petrol prices 

Ted mans the 
pumps _ 

Petrol prices arc expected to go up by 
3p a gallon on Saturday, or 2p a gdlon 
less than the oil companies wanted and 
Ip a gallon less than the price com¬ 
mission is believed to have said they 
are entitled to under the stage three 
rules. The compromise was reached 
alltcr ministers had bashed the oil 
companies' ears hard Tor two weeks. 
And it was only achieved after hints 


that the whole matter of oil and petrol 
pricing might be taken under the 
umbrella of the Fuel and Qectricity 
(Control) Act which gained the royal 
assent on Thursday of last week. 

What was still not clear late this 
Thursday was the way future respon¬ 
sibility for oil and petrol prices would 
be split between the Government and 
the price commission. Ihe most likely 
outcome seems another compromise, 
with the price commission examining each 
case in the normal way and reporting 
the permissible increase to the Govern¬ 
ment. As far as industrial buyers and 
the larger groups of j^trol stations 
arc concerned, that will usually be 
the price they will have to pay. But 
the politically sensitive pump price for 
motorists will be subject to ministerial 
adjustment, in the same way as 
nationalised industry prices already are. 

The first company to break what 
had been a solid front was Mobil, with 
an announcement on Wednesday that it 
was jacking up its bulk prices by 4p a 
gallon for petrol, 2p for diesel and tight 
fuel oil. Hsso, the other large company 
that had put in an application to the 
price commission at the same time, kept 
quiet. Like the rest of the industry, Esso 
seemed delighted that someone else was 
making the running. 

This takeover ol‘ pump prices will 
end the nonsensical arguments about 
how much it is possible for garages 
to charge and still stay within stage 
three. The price code for retailers 
controls both their net profit margins 
and their gross profit ceiling, measured 
against the best two of the past five 
years. However much the present 
troubles have cut turnover, it is hard to 
imagine many garages being able to 
squeeze much through both these nets. 


Price no object? 


There has been plenty of advice to the 
Chancellor to increase petrol tax, 
which now yicld.s about £l,150ni a year 
at a rate of 224p a gallon. Total oil 
taxes bring in £1,650m a year, but that 
includes £340m from 22jp a gallon on 
diesel fuel and £160m from Ip a gallon 
on heavy oil for non traasport purposes 
such as heating. An increase ^ 9p a 
gallon in the tax' on petrol, which was 
^ing widely forecast this week, would 
bring in £4S0m a year gross at last 
year's rate of consumption, but would be 
unlikely to curtail demand for the one- 
half of all petrol consumption which 
is a tax-allowable business expense. 
Private motorists might not prove easy 
to ration by price either, because petrol 
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is a marginal element in the cost of 
keeping a car, accounting for a Ut over 
a fifth of average costs per mile. For 
Sunday motorists averaging only 5,000 
miles a year, petrol is as little as 10 per, 
cent of their total costs. 

For a Ford Escort 1300cc, doing 
the national average 10,000 miles a 
year, an extra 9p a gallon would raise 
costs by 0.3p a mile, or £29.70 a year, 
or S7p a week, rather more than a 
doubling of the road fund licence would 
cost. The table below, worked out by the 
motoring organisations, shows how 
costs break down for the average family 
saloon. 


Cost per mile of running 
a 1-1^ litre car Annual mileage .OOOs 

5 10 20 

Fixed charges' pence per mile 

Licence, insurance 3.3 1.2 0.6 


Depreciation, interest 
Garage, subscriptions 

Total fixed 

3.6 

1 1 

7.0 

1.8 

0.6 

3.5 

0.9 

0.3 

1.8 

Running costs: 

Petrol* 

1 2 

1.2 

1.2 

Other 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Total running 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

Total costs 

9.3 

5.8 

4.0 
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The ratio of petrol to total costs remains 
much the same whatever the size of the 
car—even though cars of over 3 litres 
are, at nearly 11.3p a mile, getting on 
for twice as expensive to run as 1-ly 
litre cars. 

The Automobile Association recently 
worked out optimum rates of consump¬ 
tion for different makes of cars as: 


Miles per gallon 
Mini 47 

Vauxhoii Viva 44 

Rat 43 

Ford Escort 42 

BMW 2002 39 

Renault 16 38 

Triumph 2000 38 

Austin Maxi 37 


Miles per gallon 
Hillman Avenger 36 
Vauxhall Firenza 36 
Triumph 1500 34 

Ford Cortina 35 

Volkswagen 1300 32 

Ford Granada 31 
Rover 3500 28 

Jaguar XJ6 4.2 22 


Petrol consumption at a constant bO mph as tested by the 
Automobile Association at the Motor Industry Research 
Association s test track at Nuneaton 


Motorists make a great fuss about 
relative petrol consumption, but do 
not leave their car in the garage in order 
to save the price of an extra g^on. 


Make mine Mini 


The petrol queues have made small cars 
dearer, big ones cheaper. Anycme 
wanting a new Mini waits up to fow 
months or pays £150 over the odds for it. 
Minis, Escorts, Vivas and Renaults are 
becoming scarce. 

At the British Car Auctions in Fant 
ham last week, dealers werebidding about 
£800 for this year’s Minis whidi they 
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What factors can 
changeyour 
Company's plans 
that you won't 
find in the 

Business Magazines? 


Business magazines keep 
you up-to-date on trends 
which you compute in strate¬ 
gic and marketing plans. But 
they don’t provide the oppor¬ 
tunity for discussion of issues 
with your own situation in 
mind. That is why Manage¬ 
ment Centre Europe, the lar¬ 
gest international manage¬ 
ment development institute in 
Europe, is organizing a con¬ 
ference on “Tomorrow’s 
Customers” at which senior 
managers can meet experts on 
the most recent developments 
that will influence a company’s 
customers its future, plans 
and profits 

Subjects include anticipat¬ 
ing and coping with increasing 
criticism of business and in¬ 
dustry ; anticipating changes 
in international monetary 
operations; an analysis of 
Japan’s long range business 
interests; the increasing pres¬ 
sure on business from 
national governments and 


from the EEC Commission in 
terms of broad customer 
interests. Key speakers will 
include Giuliano Pelli, Swiss 
Bank Corporation; Arved 
Deringer, Chairman Anti¬ 
trust Commission, Inter¬ 
national Bar Association; 
John Humble, Urwick Orr 
and Partners and acknow¬ 
ledged expert on social 
responsibility issues; Jan de 
Soet, Managing Director 
KLM; Ralph Windle, Head 
of Marketing, Oxford Centre 
for Management Studies; E. 
Stillman, Director European 
Division of the Hudson 
Institute. Chairman is Paolo 
N. Rogers, Director of Inter¬ 
national Relations Olivetti. 

No matter what single 
functional responsibility you 
may have, if you are a senior 
manager concerned with lop 
level discussions and deci¬ 
sions, wc urge you to send for 
more details on the MCE 
“Tomorrow’s Customers” 


conference while there is still 
time to register. 

Apply to... 

The Registrar, 

Management Centre Europe, 
avenue des Arts 4, 

1040 Bruxelles. 

Tel (02) 190390. 

Telex: 21917. 


“Tomorrowls Customers” 
Conference 

SALZBURG 

February 20th-22nd 1974. 


'2^'^^‘^Fataruary *74 Sberaton 
opens a magnificent new hotd 
overiodking Hong Kong ^ 
harboun ^|i|jg 

Come to colourful, romantic 
Hong Kong. And the fatiulous I 

new Sheraton-Hong Kong H 

You can relax in one of 922 
guest rooms. ICnjoy the rc)oftop 
health club and outdoor pool. 

Explore all six floors of .laii. mi 

our international shopping ' - - . j ' -. ' 

arcade. And ride the glass . .. \ 

elevators to the glittering 
rooftop supper club with 

panoramic views of the r . - 

harbour and Hong Kong AlA ) 

island. pirn - 

For immediate reservations call: 

U.K. Freefone 2067 ' 

or have your travel agent call. nathan & sal 




Sheraton - ftong Kong Hotel 

SHERATON HOTELS & MOTOR INNS A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ItT 
NATHAN & SALISBURY ROADS, KOWLOON. HONG KONG TELEPHONE 3-691111 
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intended to retail at £900—list price 
for a new car. The latest trade guide 
suggests a secondhand price nearer 
£685; dealers think this behind the 
times. 

British Leyland did its own survey 
in London last week and found only 
17 new Minis in the showrooms. Big 
dealers like Henlys are still taking 
large cars in part-exchange but the 
small men are worried about turnover, 
liquidity and paying the rent. Most large 
cars over four years old can only be 
sold for a song. A 1970 Jaguar with 
50,000 mUes on the clock would have 
fetched £1,900 six weeks ago; it is now 
difficult to shift at £1,400. Rolls-Royces 
are even less of an investment. A used 
Comiche priced at £24,500 a month 
ago is now down to £18,500. 

Strikes 

Watch water 


One City stockbroker was heard to say 
this week that we should at least be 
thankful that there was no threat to our 
water supplies. He was wrong. Unoffi¬ 
cial overtime bans have already begun 


in some regions by water workers, and 
the action could become official. Hie 
27,000 water workers, led by the ageing 
Mr Aelwyn Bevan, recently merged 
with the General and Municipal Workers’ 
union, headed by Mr David Basnett. 
They have never had a strike before, 
and it is only just dawning on them 
that they have a lot of muscle. Their 
complaint is that they have fallen behind 
the gas workers and electricity workers, 
with whose wages theirs are normally 
linked. They are hoping for a generous 
handout under the anomaly rules, and 
could turn nasty if they do not ^et it. 
Last spring’s gas strike began in similar 
circumstances, when unofficial strikes 
made Mr Basnett feel he had to call 
official action. 

The rail go-.slow began on Wednesday 
and reduced commuter services to a 
shambles, although on the first day 
most of the inter-city services were not 
badly affected. Mr William Whitelaw 
appealed to the train drivers to call it 
off in the national interest and take 
their case to arbitration. Mr Ray Bucktem 
has usually had a touching faith in the 
healing powers of arbitration, but has 
never managed to convince his executive. 
In the days when unions were demanding 


5 per cent rises and the employers offer 
ing 2 per cent, arbitrators would award 
3 per cent and everyone was happy. 
But incomes policy allows no place for 
such ancient ^ocedures, and arbitration 
seems now to belong to a different era. 

The ambulancemen threatened to in¬ 
tensify their strike campaign this week, 
but some wind was taken out of their 
sails when the rest of the local council 
workers in the National Union of Public 
Employees voted 7-1 to accept the 
stage three ofler. The ambulancemen 
will be covered by this deal, but they are 
still claiming extra under a productivity 
agreement which was disallowed in stage 
two although it was agreed before sta^e 
one. Tlieir hope is that it might be said 
to qualify as an efficiency deal under 
stage three, but unfortunately nobody 
expects It to show any measurable 
improvement in efficiency. 

The engineering union's executive met 
on Tuesday to decide what to do about 
its pay claim, after the employers' offer 
last week, but the members could not 
make up their minds. So they decided to 
recall the 52 man national committee, 
which will meet in Ixindon on January 
3rd. I'lie communists are expected to 
press for a national overtime ban, and 


Ask Manny what 1947 was like 


Half the British population should be 
old enough to remember the last time 
that the country ran out of coal during 
the winter of 1947, especially Mr 
Emanuel Shinwell who was Minister of 
Fuel and Power at the time. The 
shortage was caused by a freeze-up on 
the railways during a particularly bad 
stretch of the winter. Post war clectncily 
consumption was rising fast, and co^ 
stocks were low because the pits were 
short of miners. There were no oil cuts 
to contend with and oil imports were 
encouraged, but coal was far more 
important than it is today. Almost all 
the power stations were coal hred, output 
was 200m tons a year compared with 
today’s 120m, and there were 700,000 
men in the industry. 

By February 10th, coal stocks had 
all but run out and the transport system 
was in a deep freeze, along with most 
of the country. Hydrants were being set 
up in London streets because the pipes 
froze where they entered the houses and 
could not be thawed. Electricity was cut 
off to all industrial consumers in London, 
the home counties, the Midlands and 
north-west. Fleet Street shut for two 
weeks and the BBC third programme 
went off the air. Householders were 
restricted to four hours’ electricity a day, 
which saved a third of domestic con 
sumption. By the following day, almost 
all tne 4,000 members of the National 


llnion of Manufacturers, the forerunner 
of today’s Confederation of British 
Industry, had closed down 

Unemployment shot up to 2m and 
would have been higher if all those who 
could not work had been laid off. Output 
was cut by a quarter. Yet despite this 
the official cost'Of living index remained 
unchanged and consumer prices rose a 
leisurely 7 per cent in the year. By May. 
employment was back to normal and 
the lost output had been made up; the 
year as a whole showed an 8 per cent 
rise on 1946. But it cost £200m in lost 


exports, helping to take the current deficit 
for the year to £630m, a large sum in 
those days. It was followed by the 
toughest budget of the post war Labour 
government and foreshadowed the days 
of Cnppsian austent> 

The miners did quite well out of it. 
Their earnings rose from 9 per cent 
above the national average in 1947 to 
19 per cent above the average in 1948. 
President Truman offered to divert | 
American coal bunkering ships to 
Britain. His offer was refused on the 
ground that Europe’s needs were greater. 
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the moderates will say that this is crazy 
during the present crisis when engineering 
is expecting short time working. Over¬ 
time has already been stopped, anyway, 
before they got round to discussing it. 

The Trades Union Congress has so 
far kept clear of the battle. Its economic 
committee met on Wednesday to discuss 
what to say at the emergency meeting of 
the National Economic Development 
Council next Friday. Nobody had any 
new ideas, so it decided to re^al all the 
hackneyed policies it has been advocat¬ 
ing for the past 18 months. But Mr 
Willie Whitclaw may well try to use it 
as a mediator. 

Inventor's dream 

Blowing cold 

One man who hopes to become a 
millionaire out of the oil crisis is Mr 
Arthur Elmer, inventor of a fan that he 
expects will cut fuel consumption on 
lorries by I0-18 per cent. Driving the 
conventional fan of a heavy lorry can 
take up to 20 hp, and also generate a lot 
of noise. Mr Elmer's unit is operated by 
air pressure and is therefore particularly 
applicable to lorries with heavy air 
brakes. The cost of fitting it is about 
£150, and fuel savings are put at £300 a 
year. Two of the biggest British truck 
makers plan to make it standard equip 
ment, and factories are also talked about 
in Japan and America. Note for would 
be inventor millionaires: Mr Elmer left 
his engineer's drawing board for general 
management before inventing his fan, 
and thereby learned how to market his 
invention. He decided to find out whether 
there would be a market first, and started 
inventing after. 

Meriden 

Act of folly 

The rescue of Birmingham Small Arms 
has now gone badly wrong. If BSA had 
been allowed to go bankrupt, and the 
bits picked up on the cheap by Manga 
ncse Bron/c Holdings, it is now clear 
that It would have been better all round. 
But instead the Government, in one of 
Its first outings under the Industry 
Act, put up £4.8m last summer so that 
the bits could be picked up while still 
a going concern—just. The motorbike 
pan went to Manganese's motorbike 
subsidiary to form Norton Villiers 
Triumph (getting the Government’s 
£4.8m and another £3.5m from Manga¬ 
nese). 

Since NVT announced the closure of 
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the Meriden Triumph factory on Sep¬ 
tember 14th, the plant has been occupi^ 
by the workforce. It captured 2,(X)0 
completed bikes, pans to make up into 
6,000 more and machinery vitally needed 
at the Small Heath factory in Bir¬ 
mingham. Agreement has now almost 
been reached for the Meriden workers’ 
CO operative to produce the (virtually 
obsolete) 2 cylinder Triumphs until 
next July, with NVT paying the over¬ 
heads and buying the machines. After 
July the men can buy the factory if 
they still want to (mainly with redun¬ 
dancy pa>). Then they will have to 
make their own selling arrangements. 

Meanwhile, NVT will get the finished 
machines and the machinery needed for 
assembly at Small Heath. If American 
dealers are prepared to hold on until 
the 1975 selling season for full sup 
plies (and apparently they are) and if 
an attractive and competitive new range 
can be brought out for the 1976 season, 
NVT may still just pull through. The 
prospects for the workers’ co-operative 
at Meriden look much less bright. 

The whole mess is largely the Govern¬ 
ment’s fault. The Meriden men thought 
they were being rescued, not prepared 
for the slaughter. If BSA had gone broke. 
Manganese need not have bothered with 
Meriden. The case for intervention was 
that the industry has a future. If so, no 
Government money was needed. If not, 
what was the point in saving employ 
ment in the Midlands with taxpayers’ 
money just to keep scarce labour 
unprofitably and wastefully employed? 

Handicapped 

Working for 
nothings _ 

If all the 13,4(X) severely disabled in 
special “sheltered employment” stopped 
work tomorrow and drew social security 
benefit instead, the country as a whole 
would be financially better off. That 
IS the sad conclusion of a Department 
of Employment study of the problem.**- 
The people involved suffer from a 
variety of disabilities—heart, breathing, 
epilepsy and blindness are among the 
most common—and most of them 
(about 8,000) work for Remploy, the 
company for the disabled that in the 
past 30 years has built 85 factories up 
and down the country. The others are 
divided up between local authority and 
voluntary workshops and special 
workshops for the blind 

* Sheltered Employment for Disabled People. 
From any locu office of the Department of 
Employment. 




One who broke out 

The official rules are that anyone in 
sheltered employment must be able to 
carry at least a third of the normal 
workload in open industry. Some 
manage more than this; others may be 
kept on out of kindness even though 
they do not come up to the minimum. 
The work is almost exclusively manual 
(apart from a few clendal jobs in 
Remploy), with the traditional baskets, 
brushes and mops still looming large. 
The pay is less than spectacular but 
probably better than many of these 
workers could hope to get in an outside 
job, if they could get one at all. The 
basic rate in the workshops is £21.80 
for men, £19.38 for women (why no 
equal pay?); the Remploy men get a 
basic £18.12. But, depressingly, the 
cost of keeping each of these jobs 
going is slightly higher than the wage 
paid—even without taking account of 
heavy coital costs. 

The DE report reckons a much 
greater effort should be made to get 
some of these people back into ordinary 
jobs—if necessary in special “enclaves’* 
in a normal factory where their 
particular needs will be catered for. 
At present the rate of transfer from 
sheltered employment into open industry 
is m ini ma l—perhaps 2-3 per cent a 
year. There should also be more 
opportunities for people to work at 
home, possibly running their own 
business. And more clerical, technical 
and professional work should be 
available to those who do not want to 
make tea cosies. They do not have to 
be treated as if they were mentally 
deficient as well. A lot of the work 
ignores the fact that a lively mind can 
flourish inside a broken body. The 
mistake that has been made all abng 
is to assume the disabled are as helpless 
mentally and educationally as they are 
physically. 

The OE IS inviting comment by March 
1 st next year. 
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Edward Bates 
&Son s Lim ite d 



The experts in North Sea money matters 


Any oil man worth his royalty should be in London these days. Why ? 

Because that is where the action is if you are in oil. Edward Bates were quick to 
recognise what is going on in the North Sea and other areas around the British Isles. 

It explains why Edward Bates is now being called the North Sea Bank by the 
experts and is generally acknowledged as being well ahead in this highly specialised 
field. After all we have already backed our knowledge and banking skills by 
setting up several multi-million pound Investment Trusts whose prime purpose is to invest 
money in these new and exciting developments. 

But this is not all. New companies including developers, constructors and 
contractors have also enjoyed the help of the Bates team of experts. Some of these 
companies have in fact gone on to achieve the vital accolade of a quotation 
for their shares on the London Stock Market. 

Despite all this action we believe there is still a lot more we could be doing. 

That is why we are offering an open invitation to the world's oil men. Write to us. 

Call us. Better still come and see us. We know we are big enough, important enough, 
and expert enough for you to consider seriously. 


Edward Bates & Sons Limited 
Cunard House, 88 Leadenhall Street, London EC3A SDR, England 
Telephone: 01-883 9111 Telex: 886969 

Erskine House, 68/73 Queen Street, Edinburgh EH2 4NF, Scotland 
Telephone: 031-225 4774 Telex: 72137 


Erskine House, 25 Albyn Place, Aberdeen ABl lYL, Scotland 
Telephone: 0224 22283 Telex: 73463 
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OVERFLOW ERROR? 

Not with the new RICOMAC 


Taking the waste out of Overflow 

Overflow used to mean having to start a calculation 
over again RICOMAC prints the overflow in red and 
simply moves the entire calculation to the right by 
shifting the decimal the appropriate number of digits 
Result—no ERROR 


RICOMAC 1221P saves itself wear and tear 

—by running its motor only when you hit a function 
key And prevents pile-ups by interposing a time-lag 
when entry speed exceeds printout capacity 

Other Compact RICOMACS 


Another Extra. “The Paymaster" 

Set the floating decimal to + all figures print 
out in dollars & cents decimals You never touch 
the decimal key (in all calcula¬ 
tions commas prinLauto 
maticdlly every 
3 digits before 
a decimal) 


'"w (* 

RICOMAC WCWO \ RICOMAC 7C17 RICOMAC 1R1I 

( rintoijt A n :.pl ly X AC'DC AC 
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RICOMAC 

1221 P 

12 digit 
2 memory 
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BUSINESS 


Brazil 


The next Japan emerges 
from the jungle 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


The Brazilians do not seem to have 
heard about the world’s crisis. Summer 
has just begun, and on the white sands 
of Rio de Janeiro the peace is only 
broken by the waves breaking and the 
shouts of the cold-drink salesmen. 
In Sao Paulo, the Birmingham of Brazil, 
ci^t-lane highways arc still packed 
with the world's densest traffic. Down¬ 
town, endless streams of brightly 
coloured cars flow on unchecked, as 
though oil grew on trees. 

In the twenty-first century world of 
Brasilia, civil servants are not revising 
their economic forecasts but are leaving 
work early for their weekend trips to 
Rio. It is an almost unreal world, but 
then Brazil’s past five ^ears have been 
equally unreal. In this time it has grown 
faster than any other country in the 
world: its growth rate has never dropped 
below 9 per cent. 

At this pace, Brazil will be a more 
important industrial country than 
Britain before 1990. The new free 
enterprise school of Brazilian economists 
likes to point out that the country’s 
economic profile closely matches that of 
Japan 10 years ago. But Brazil has one 
asset that even Japan lacks: a supply 
of indigenous raw materials, inclwhng 
substantial oil reserves (though as yet 
two-thirds of its oil is impcnted). Because 
of the distortions of Mercator projections 
on world miq>s, few people realise that 
Brazil is bigger than either the con¬ 
tinental United States or Europe. It is 
just as likely eventually to yield the 
same wealth of mino’als as ather 
continent. 

Yet Brazil has three critical problems: 
Its rate of inflation is moving back 
towards the hyperinflationary zone. 
Its balance of payments could be 
knocked sideways by a world recession 
juid its Income distribution is still glar¬ 
ingly unequal. None of these proUems 
should be bad enou^ to stop Brazil 
outpacing most countries for some years 


to come, but they will slow its growth 
from the heady rate of today. 

British investors have not yet woken 
up to the Brazilian miracle, but the usual 
smart boys have. Last year, the Japanese 
invested 17 times more money than 
the British in Brazil and this year the 
multiple will be even higher. Very 
recently, the Arabs have begun to unload 
part of their overflowing treasuries into 
Brazil, whidi is one reason wh^ Brazil 
has less reason to fear the oil crisis than 
most. 

Growth 

Recipe for a 
miracle _ 

It has become conventional to say that 
capitalism has nothing to offer poor 
countries like Brazil, and that foreign 
investment generally does more harm 
than good. Many economists argue that 
the only way for such a country to develop 
was to nationalise all basic industries, 
eject foreign investors, redistribute in¬ 
come and build high tariff barriers. Only 
the last of these has help^ Brazil to 
industrialisation. The Brazilian miracle 
is based on seven pillars: 

Abolition of politicians. The military 
coup in 1964 overthrew a crumbling 
and corrupt democratic regime, which 
had produced 3 per cent growth and 
neariy 100 per cent inflation. The 
generals promptly handed over the run¬ 
ning of the economy to a young gener¬ 
ation of technocrats, merely instructing 
them to get growth and cut inflation. 
Brazilian ministers do not have to 
worry their heads about opinion polls 
or parliamentary debates, and since they 
do not have to run the economy to fit an 
election timetable, the^ can actually 
effect a long-run economic strate^. 
Doae^ stability. The military mctator 
diip has numagM by its ruthless abuse 



of civil rights to secure itself m power. All 
dissent has lieen quashed, and there 
seems little prospect of a further coup in 
the next few years. Dictatorships which 
produce high inflation and slow growth 
are easily overthrown; dictatorships 
which produce economic miracles are 
more difficult to dislodge. 

Welcoming foreign investors. Unlike 
many third world governments the 
Brazilians have realised that private 
foreign investment is the only way for a 
poor country to increase its capital stock 
quickly. But they also know that too 
much of it can produce a balance of pay 
ments problem, if the flow of profits sent 
home exceeds the flow of new capital 
coming in. So while foreigners have been 
given every incentive to invest, they are 
forbidden to remit more than 36 per cent 
of their capital in any three-year period. 

Because of the political disarray in the 
rest of Latin America, large chunks of 
foreign investment, mostly in capital- 
intensive industry, have ^en diverted 
from countries like Chile to Brazil. The 
car industry is 100 per cent foreign- 
owned, tobacco 91 per cent, rubber 82 
per cent and chemicals 34 per cent. For¬ 
eign investment has accounted for around 
one-third of total investment in recent 
years, and one-third of the growth in 
exports. 

On top of this, vast foreign loans have 
been flowing into Brazil. This summer, 
the government decided tiiese were add¬ 
ing to internal inflation, so it put atempor- 
ary stop to them, by saying that for every 
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£1 loaned another 40p would have to 
be deposited with the central bank. 

High internal savings. The Brazilians are 
now reinvesting about 22 per cent of ^p 
every year. This has been made possible 
by the inflow of foreign capital and by 
high savings, both public and private, at 
home. Savings have been achieved by 
two central policies. First, the govern 
ment has improved and computerised the 
tax collecting system. People now actu 
ally pay their taxes, which they never 
used to do. 

Secondly, the government has given 
substantial incentives to save. Compan¬ 
ies or individuals who invest can claim 
large tax refunds. Individuals who put 
their money in a unit trust for at least 
two years need pay only 15 per cent in¬ 
come tax. Similarly, companies who in¬ 
vest their money in the poor north east 
of Brazil pay virtually no tax at all. Even 
more important, the government has en¬ 
sured that savings always yield a real 
return net of inflation by the device of 
monetary correction (sec below). 

More contentiously, the government 
has done nothing to alter the very inequit¬ 
able distribution of inaime which prob¬ 
ably leads to higher savings, since the 
rich naturally save more than the poor. 
In Brazil’s cities middle managers think 
nothing of pulling in £I5,()(X> a year, 
and even secretaries in Rio dc Janeiro 


high quality capital goods it needs to 
sustain further growth. 

High tariff walls. This is the one part of 
the conventional wisdom that the Bra^ 
zilians have adopted. When the new 
regime took over in 1964, it erected 
towering tariffs of up to 200 per cent on 
industrial goods. Later, it introduced 
legislation which forbids public enter 
prises to import goods if similar domes¬ 
tic goods exist, while private enterprise 
has to pay penal tariffs if it does. This 
year, however, many tariffs have been 
cut to hdp to minimise the effects of 
imported inflation, but the cuts are un¬ 
likely to be permanent. 

Belief in free enterprise. The Brazilians 
have developed in an explicitly capitalist 
way. Although there is a significant 
public sector which includes several 
banks, all public utilities, part of the steel 
industry and a monopoly of the oil in 
dustry, most of the economy is in private 
hands. A classic result is that the quality 
of the service offered on the internal air¬ 
lines is almost unrivalled anywhere in 
the world. 

One Brazilian in three is self-employed 
and many of them are building up their 
businesses. Brazil is a land where fortunes 
can still be made. Taxation is low, and 
monetary correction ensures that com¬ 
panies get a good return on their capital. 
The result is that there arc plenty of 


Ir{flation 

BacR to the 
danger zone 

Until this year the govemmoit had been 
successfully slowing down inflation from 
the dizzy rates of the early 1960s. The 
target for 1973 was just 12 per cent, 
which would have been the lowest most 
Brazilians had known in their lifetime. 
But things have not quite worked out 
that way. 

The world commodity price boom has 
done wonders for Brazil’s balance of 
payments, but it has also added to 
internal inflation. Many farmers who 
normally grow black beans (the poixr 
man’s basic diet) have switched to grow¬ 
ing soya beans for export. So the price 
of black beans has gone up four times. 
Other foods have also leaped in price. 
Milk has gone up 120 per cent, potatoes 
300 per cent and rice 20 per cent. The 
government has tried to reduce the 
effects of imported inflation by cutting 
tariffs and, on oil, by cutting taxation. 
Even so, the rate of inflation is now 
probably around 20 per cent, though the 
government claims—on suspect figures 
—that it is only between 13 and 15 
per cent. 


can command up to £6,000 a year. But would-be Rockefellers on the make. The official counter-inflation plan is 
on the fringe of the cities, the poor live in particularly in the great interior. based on wage and price controls, 

shanty towns of incredible squalor and Economists say that Brazil has been balanced budgets, monetary correction 
count themselves lucky if they earn £4 able to rely on a market economy be fmd the crawling peg. Wage control by 
a week. cause Brazilians are so responsive to itself has not been a significant factor: 

Regular devaluations. The Brazilians economic incentives (ie, intelligently the cl^pdown on trade unions has been 
have made sure, since 1964, that the greedy). Perhaps it is also because Bra- more important (sw below). Price con- 
cruzeiro is kept cheap by devaluing zilians are now surrounded by so mudi trol has been effective on manufactured 
roughly once every 40 days under a advertising and affluence that they be- goods but not on food and rents. Cuts 
crawling peg system. Manufactured ex- come more ambitious and thus hard- in spending and better tax collection 
ports have roared ahead and account working. Most consumer goods like cars have now almost balanced the budg^, 
for about 30 per cent of total Brazilian and radios are offered on credit (cash whereas before the coup the govern- 
exports, compared with 3} per cent 10 prices are seldom quoted), so that most ment’s deficit accoimt^ for over 5 per 
years ago. As a result, Brayil now has people are forced to work extra hard to cent of gnp. But it is monetary cor- 
enough foreign currency to import the keep pace with the never never. rection, that uniquely Brazilian policy, 

which demands most respect. All com¬ 
panies are compelled to adopt inflation 
accounting. At the end of each year 
they must correct both their fixed assets 
and their working capital by llie 
monetary correction coefficient, calcu¬ 
lated by the government. Companies 
only have to pay tax on the real profits. 
The effect is that inflation does not 
reduce the real return on capital, as it 
does in so many countries. 

Gilt-edged stocks are also subject to 
monetary correction, so they are c^ec- 
tively index-linked bonds (w4udi The 
Economist has long recommended for 
Britain). Investors who buy a bond 
yielding 5 per cent know that tliey will 
get S pw cent net of inflation. So there 
is every incentive to save. 
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TECHNOLOGY & TECHNICIANS 


In other words, men and ideas. At SNAM PROGETT! the two 
^9ve combined to give new ttirust to the modem science 
of large-scale oroiects - projects of fundamental 
iniportance that have made fhoir mark all ove' the worla 
Original lesearch and lar-sighted planning have placed 
If^e trail lor the technicians of the 'ulure For the 
^chievernents of SNAM PROGETT I. spread over I've continents, 
there lor all to see: thousands o1 nvtes of oil and 
9SS pipelines and sea lines as well .as hundrrcT-, of oo 
''Slineiies .rn.,! oetrochemicai pi,ants 


SNAM I 'KJCif. ilr. ri Wf^ytth 0 ‘ r-ici} HfKi lUt 
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of th« r.NI Group 20097 Sun Donato Miltn«jie (!tro 
ENGiNEERlNG AND SUPPLY OF REFINERIES. 
PETROCHEMICAL AND NUCl EAR PLANTS 
Olt AND GAS PIPELINES, CONSULTING 
TECHNICAI. AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
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Lloyds and Scottish 

Further growth 
in difficult year 

Mam points from the statement by the Chairman, Ian W Macdonald 


Group Earnings Still Rising 

(jrtiup profit bofore lax amounted to 
f12 13^million is(omparedwith fll /6b 
million tor the prr vio ye it an increase 
ol {*ib6 0<)0 or 4 8 pnr i ent 

In the first h ilf of the yt* it interest 
rates haidt nod steadily ind a sudden 
upsuff|o in August raised the co^tof new 
m<»nov to in unprm r denti d level There 
w IS ttie addition il difficulty arrinq from 
tlietjovernmont s t lunlor inflation policy 
which prevented ii trrrm i nmediately 
raising our < h irges to the puhli to 
maintain our normal profit m ^r 410^ on new 
business 

On tho other hind the tr ;up 
exporioiiced inothr r year frer fir)m 
restrictions or c ontroh ind 11 1 
hivoui ihli economic c lirinti ic hievedn 
Lon >ider itile inr reasr in bujine” volume 
instalrnontdebtors loins mdadvinces 
have int reased by U pen c ni 

The medium term deposilo which we 
took in the previnu*- yc* ir ind the 
considerable volume of nut loiny idvin os 
tied to one of the base r jtes provide 
valuable cushions again d nsint) numoy 
costs 

The contributions to ijrnup piotib 
from our diversified ic tivities ind overseas 
intf rests also benefited from improved 
economic I onditions 

Dividends 

After taking into iccount t ix ition 
minority interests and eKtcaordin vy items 
the profit attributable to L loyd 1 and 
Scottish «‘h Keholders is t / /b million 

Under the new imput ition system 
the board paid an interim fividenct of 
1 ?bp per share Tht boord now 
recommends j final dividend of 1 60GSp 
per share whic h represents the maximum 
distribution permitted under the counter 
inflation legislation The total of ? a665p 
per share is equivalent to 0 gross dividend 
jt 20 4 /b per cent under the previous t jx 
system The comparable figure for last 
ye jr was 19 5 per cent 

After allowing for these distributions 
which total f/ 49 million the profit 
retained by the group amounts to £4 77 
million 

Domestic Credit Scene 

The reserve asset requrrement as 
applicable to finance companies by the 
Corr petition and Credit Control has 
len ainod it 10 per cent but two 
add tionit calls for span ii deposits have 
been made and at 30th September these 
stood at 4 per cant of our qualifying 
liabilities Within the last few days there 
has been a further call of 2 per cent for 


spccidl deposits making 6 per cent in 
tot jl So far the system seems to have had 
little effect in achieving its primary 
ob)Octive of credit control I he 
maintenance of a compulsory level of 
rp >Qrvo assets supplemented by special 
deposits has been a factor in pushing up 
tin cost of money m the market but there 
has ilways been availability of funds at a 
price acceptable tu tenders and 
borrowers Whether this further 
tightening of the screw on rates and 
money supply will be more effective 
remjinsto be seen 

Review of Other Major 
Interests: 

British Relay Wireless 
and Television 

T he investment in this company which 
IS now slightly over 30% of tho ordinary 
shares gives us a sizeable equity interest 
in one of the major U K Television/Relay 
Groups It also affords the opportunity to 
provide funds needed to finance the rapid 
growth of colour sets 

In our accounts BRW is now treated 
as an associated company 

Caledonian Tractor Group 

This gioup has tho exclu«-ive 
franchise in Scotland for the distribution 
of tho full range of C aterpillar machines 
and equipment 

The results for the year are highly 
satisfactory with all divisions exceeding 
their forecasts 

A most significant increase in business 
has resulted from developments 
associated with the oil industry A depot 
has been established in Aberdeen to 
provide maintenance and service to 
drilling rigs platforms and supply vessels 
A second depot at Muir of Ord will 
shortly be in commission to serve the 
t jbrii ition yards m the Cromarty Firth 
and in other parts of northern Scotland 
The poti ntial growth of these activities is 
quite dramatic 

House of Clydesdale Group 

This group s mam business is the 
retailing of radio and television sets 
electrical domestic appliances furniture 
and musical instruments through 96 
outlets m Scotland It has made 
substantial increases m turnover and profit 

IntematHHial Factors Group 

The volume of business handled 
increased in all divisions and the opening 
of a further b regional development offices 


IS part of a prograrrime of expansion In 
spite of tho steadily rismq cost of money 
there was a sniall increase in profit 

Overseas Interests 

c redcor Bank in South Africa 
continues its success story with record 
profits and dividend Eurocredit (a 
subsidiary company) again had a mixed 
experience investment in France 
continuad to develop satisfactorily but the 
Italian subsidiary was unable to make 
much progress in solving its long standing 
real estate problems 

Future Prospects 

While the group has diversified to a 
considerable extent and will continue to 
do so we are still primarily involved m 
instalment finance in this country with a 
degree of unavoidable exposure to money 
costs The cushioning factors to which I 
have already referred limit this exposure 
but we cannot anticipate an upsurge in 
profits while money costs are rising Tho 
many uncertainties in the economic 
picture make any forecast for the current 
year a matter of speculation Our group has 
however an ever expanding reservoir of 
inbuilt strength which has enabled us to 
stride forward when conditions ere 
favourable and more than hold our own in 
difficult years 



%m 1977 

OroM Assets £32$ million f266 million 



Lloyds and Scottish 
Limited 

FInanoe Houm 
O rehard Braa 
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Tax debts are also on the list For 
every month you delay paying your 
tax bill, your debt is increas^ by the 
monetary correction coefficient. So there 
IS every incentive to pay tax on time. 
Mortgage repayments, bank deposits 
and Mils of exchange are all corrected 
in the same way. The correction co¬ 
efficient is based on the (now question¬ 
able) official price indices, but has been 
reasonably accurate up to now. It is 
published monthly. 

When the system came into force all 
reputable economists condemned it, 
including the World Bank and the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. They said 
that by taking the sting out of inflation 
it would help to perpetuate inflation. 
Now they have changed their tune. Most 
of them reckon that it has only margin 
ally increased inflation but has sub¬ 
stantially increased growth. 

The crawling peg has worked even 
better. The exchange rate is altered 
by a small amount at frequent, but un- 
prediaable, intervals. The alterations 
are based on a rough subtraction sum, 
taking the latest rate of Brazilian infla 
tion away from the American rate to see 
how much the dollar-cruzeiro rate should 
move. Usually this means the cruzeiro 
drops, but early this year for the first 
time it rose against the dollar. No one 
speculates on the currency, because the 
changes are so small and the old black 
market has vanished. 

Labour 

Knives in the 
unions' backs 

Most strikes are iUegal in Brazil and 
militant trade union leaders are either 
killed or removed from office on govern¬ 
ment orders. It is a characteristically 
brutal policy, but effective. Or at least 
It was until the past six months. 

The country’s trade union movement 
has always been a bit mixed-up. It was 
founded, strangely enouph, by govern¬ 
ment edict in 1938. The idea was to set 
up a Mussolini-style corporate state, 
with parallel organisations of workers 
and employers. Unions were to be 
approved and run by the government. 
But by 1956 they had become a vehicle 
for l^-wing populists and by 1964 
were a significant political force, 
although their ranks included both 
marxists and conservatives. 

The goierals had a natural distaste 
for the labour militants and immediatdy 
adopted a get-tou^ policy. Militants 
were jailed, killed or just thrown out of 
office, and the ministry of labour was 



Delfim: how my wizardry works 


virtually converted into a labour police 
force. The elimination of inconvenient 
labour leaders still continues. Only this 
summer, the mild leader of the bank 
workers was “cassated”, that is removed 
from office and deprived of political 
rights. 

At the same time, many union officials 
are actually on the payroll of the govern 
ment or of firms. Some of these are 
overt informers, others are covert spies 
known as pelegos. 

Even if the unions were given more 
freedom, their power would have been 
limited by the abundance of labour. 
For many years, immigrants from the 
poor interior have been pouring into the 
industrial heartland of Sao Paulo at a 
rate of 250,000 a year. But the influx 
has slowed down this year and pnxluced 
a shortage of labour for the first time. 

Employers have been forced suddenly 
to bid up wages to get labour. In Sao 
Paulo, basic rates for unskilled labourers 
have shot up by 60 per cent since May. 
Employers are now queueing up at 
6 o’clock in the morning to meet the 
trainloads of immigrants at the stations. 
Besides higher wages, they are now 
offering a wide range of fringe benefits: 
free lodging, free transport, free lunches, 
free television sets and even free 
prostitutes. 

As a result, the diffo'entials between 
skilled and unskilled wages have nar¬ 
rowed. This has made the skilled workers 
resentful and militant. All the major 
car plants have recently suffered from 
lightning strikes and go-slows. 

This new burst m militancy is trivial 
by British standards, and is unlikely 
to threaten the economy seriously. 
The labour shortage is only temporary 
and the mflow is expected to resume 
before long. Yet the latest events have 
meant that, for the first time, there has 
been some redistribution of income 
towards the poor urban worker. 


Industry 

Where the 
supergrowth is 

Brazil has flatly disobeyed one of the 
basic rules of development: that poor 
countries with high unemployment 
and scarce skills should create labour 
intensive industry (as many Far Eastern 
countries have done). Instead, it has 
poured money into the world's most 
advanced technologies: nuclear reactors, 
space research and aircraft building. 
The Brazilians can even bousi that they 
are now selling computers to Japan. 

The real growth industries are in 
heavy manufacturing. The car industry 
is growing at 20 per cent a year, and 
aims to be building 2m cars a year by 
1980. The shipbuilding industry, which 
did not exist in I9S8. is now the four¬ 
teenth biggest in the world and is 
attracting a lot of Japanese investment. 
The tonnage on order is 1,000 per cent 
up in eight years. The petrochemical 
industry is growing at 15 per cent a 
year. 

Industries based on Brazil's wealth of 
raw materials are only just beginning 
to develop. Since the country has a third 
of the world's trees, the pulp and paper 
industry looks a natural. Unfortunately, 
the trees of the Amazonian jungle are not 
right for pulp, but forests of eucalyptus 
are being planted in the south, which 
are very economic. Trees there grow 
about five times faster than in the forests 
of Scandinavia. 

The a)untry’s mineral resources are 
still unknown, thanks to the barriers of 
distance and jungle. This year, the 
massive Transamazonian Highway will 
be completed, which will allow full- 
scale exploration to get under way. 
Already it is known that Brazil has the 
second largest reserves of bauxite, and it 
looks as though it has the world's largest 
reserves of tin and manganese. Large 
amounts of iron ore, copper, uranium, 
zinc and nickel have already been dis¬ 
covered. 

Trade 

What's in it 
for the British? 

Brazil’s visible trade is in healthy 
surplus, thanks to soaring commodity 
prices. In the first nine months of this 
year its exports rose by 57 per cent to 
$4.6 billion, while imports rose only 
17 per cent to $3.7 billion. The 
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ofTicial forecast is for a surplus visible 
of $1 billion this year, but this will be 
more than obliterated by a deficit of over 
$1 billion on invisibles. 

Next year Bro/.il is likely to be hit by 
a downturn in commculity prices* and 
by higher oil prices which will add 5 
per cent to the total import bill, but 
ministers arc confident that the country 
will be able to weather this on its 
$6 billion reserves. Over a third of 
Brazil’s trade is now done with coun 
tries in the EEC, and, for once, Britain 
is doing rather well. Between 1967 
and 1972 British exports to Brazil rose 
312 per cent, which doubled Britain’s 
share of trade with Brazil, and so far 
this year they have been running 17 
per cent higher than in 1972. 

The Department ofTrade and Industry 
in London has earmarked Brazil as a 
top priority market and is financing a 
special export drive. The highlight of 
tins will be a British trade fair in Sao 
Paulo next August. The DTI has listed 
20 goods which it reckons are the 
winners in Brazil, ranging from machine 
tools to papermaking machinery. This is 
wise because the boom so far has been in 
capital gcxHls. Britain is also making 
nearly as much from invisible as visible 
trade, with insurance, shipping and con 
sultancy raking in rich returns. 

Most companies making consumer 
goods will find the tariff walls pro 
hibitive. The only way they can cash in 
on the boom is by direct investment. 
Britain used to be one of Brazil’s big 
foreign investors and even today total 
British investment in Brazil is only 
exceeded by that of the United States, 
Canada and West Germany, But the 
only major British companies to move 
into Brazil in recent years have been 
Plesscy, British Oxygen, Ferranti and the 
Scottish branch of General Motors. 
The onl> well established companies are 
Rolls Ro>ce, Joseph Lucas, Coats 
Batons and British American Tobacco. 
BAT trades under the Brazilian sounding 
name of Souza Cruz, It has some 75 
per cent of the biK>ming cigarette 
market, and has recently bought a local 
supermarket chain. 

Two companies which have missed 
a goldmine in Brazil are British Leyland 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, It is 
still not too late for ICi to get in on the 
booming petrochemical industry, but 
British Leyland is probably too laic to 
enter one of the world’s fastest growing 
car maikets. British Leyland could, 
howc\ LT. set up a plant to make trucks 
or buses, and its arrival would be wel 
corned by the Brazilian government. The 
British Steel Corporation could also do 
well, in the footsteps of Nippon Steel. 
Brazil plans to quadruple steel output 
by 1978. 


Tomorrow 

which way next? 

General Geisel takes over the presidency 
from President Medici next March. He 
will probably change most of the min¬ 
isterial team, beginning with Senhor 
Antonio Delfim Netto, the wizard finance 
minister. But the present front runner to 
succeed Senhor Netto is one of his en 
thusiastic supporters. Professor Mario 
Henrique Simonsen, and there is not 
likely to be any dramatic change in 
economic policy. 

General Gcisel is an oilman, which 
should be handy. Dunng his four year 
term as president, he has to show that the 
past five years’ growth has not been a 
flash in the pan and he has to give the 
poor a share in the new prosperity. The 
first task should be easier then the sec 
ond. even if most of the world seems 
about to go cx growth. Investment 
decisions already taken suggest that 
growth in Brazil will go on. 

The oil embargoes do not, as yet 
anyway, impose a major threat to Brazil. 
Its oil monopoly, Petrobras, is negotiat¬ 
ing a series of deals for exploration 
rights w'ith the Arabs, and relations are 
good. It is also negotiating special con¬ 
cessions with its oil-rich neighbours in 
South America. So far, oil supplies have 
not been badly hit. Brazil has its own oil 
fields, which already supply one-third 
of its needs, and a large oil shale deposit 
near Sao Paulo. All things being equal 
(w'hich they may not be) independent 
economists were guessing before the oil 
crisis that Brazil’s gro\^ rate would 
probably slow only slightly to perhaps 
8 per cent over the next few years from 
the present 10 per cent. But that will be 
fast enough to be getting on with. 

Growth strategy, however, needs to 


be modified in two ways. More money 
needs to be spent on agriculture and 
more on public services. So far new 
investment has been almost entirely con¬ 
centrated on industry; although the agri¬ 
cultural department has launched a 
national seed programme this year, 
mainly for research and technology, its 
budget is still liny. Industry naturally 
has more prestige, but there is probably 
as much growth potential in agriculture, 
given the availability of land, water and 
sun. As for public investment, the con 
trast between private affluence and pub 
lie squalor in the industrial belt is un 
believable. Tlie roads are full of flashy 
new cars, while most of the houses do not 
even have water supply or sewerage. It 
is an imbalance, which seems to be 
characteristic of other fast growing 
nations, like Japan. 

The government’s spending plans, 
large as they are, do not match the prob¬ 
lem. Public spending has concentrated on 
education, and has already cut the illi¬ 
teracy rale to 26 per cent, but other pub 
lie services arc still primitive. To finance 
this, a sharp rise in direct taxation on the 
rich IS needed. Some years ago, this 
would have been impossible because the 
rich would have avoided paying, but not 
now. A transfer from high private in 
comes to public spending is also the only 
effective way to help the poor, who, so 
far, have missed out on the fruits of the 
boom. The lop 5 per cent of Brazilian in¬ 
come earners enjoy a third of the 
country’s income, and could spare some 
of that. 

If nothing IS done, the government 
will pave the way for another revolution 
by the end of the decade, which would 
deal a body blow to growth. General 
Geisel has already let it be known that he 
IS sympathetic to some income redistri 
bution. From next March he has to trans¬ 
late sympathy into action. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

Magyar Nemzeti Bank 

(National Bank of Hungary) 

$50,000,000 

Twelve Year External Term Loan 

arranged by 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

in conjunction with 

The Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank, Ltd. 

provided by 

The Dai'Ichi Kangyo Bank, Ltd. The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank, limited 

The Kyowa Bank, Ltd. The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 

The Taiyo Kobe Bank, Ltd. 

The Mitsui Bank, Limited The Saitama Bank, Ltd. 

The Tokai Bank, Limited The Yasuda Trust and Banking Company, Limited 

The Chuo Trust and Banking Company, Limited 

The Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan, Ltd. 

The Mitsubishi Trust and Banking Corporation 

Associated Japanese Bank (International) Limited 


D «w iml» r 5,1973 
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National and Commercial 
Bankinq Group Limited 


Statement to the Shareholders by the 


Chairman, Mr. J. O. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of National 
and Commercial Banking Group Limited will be held in the 
North British Hotel, Edinburgh, on Thursday, 10th January 
1974 at 12 noon. The following is from the Statement by 
Mr. J. O. Blair-Cunynghama. O.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., Chairman 
of the Board, which has been circulated with the Directors* 
Report and Accounts for 1973. 

Results 

The profits before taxation, including the Group's share of results of 
associated companies, for the year ended 30th September 1973 
amounted to £42,618,000 - an increase of £12,748,000 or 43 per 
cent, over the previous year's total of £29,870,000. 

Total deposits for the year averaged £1,734 million compared with 
£1,461 million in the previous year whilst the aveiage level of 
advances increased between the two years by £363 million. At 30th 
September 1973 foreign currency deposits stood at a figure of £419 
million which represented an increase of 94 per cent, compared with 
30th September 1972. Similarly, foreign currency advances were 
£317 million which was 100 per cent, higher than twelve months 
earlier. 

Together with the increase in average base rate of 3J per cent, 
between the two financial years to 8.64 per cent., these figures clearly 
illustrate the major contribution to the larger profits from greater 
resources and higher interest rates. Of principal significance, however, 
is the proportionate grovvth m the part played by foreign currency 
banking operations in the Group's activities. From this rapidly 
expanding field of international banking there is not only a current 
contribution to the country's balance of payments but in it lies further 
potential for future benefits from the continued development and 
influence of the London Capital Market where Williams &Glyn's Bank 
IS well placed to carry on the greater part of our operations in this field. 

Revaluation of the premises resulted in a surplus of £54,398,000 
which has been transferred to reserves. A charge of £794,000 for 
depreciation of these premises has been made for the first time. 

The level of bank profits has been widely discussed this year. The 


Blair-Cunynghame 

decision in October to withhold interest on part of the banks' special 
deposits IS evidence of general recognition that some of the increase 
has come from what has been described as the endowment element. 
This arises from the banks' role in the effective operation of the 
Government's policies initially for expanding the money supply and 
latterly for an exceptional rise in interest rates to match yields 
obtaining abroad and to check the demand for credit. In considering 
the general prospects for a soundly based and efficient banking 
system in the light of this step shareholders and the community at 
large must, however, pay regard, firstly, to the importance of profit 
retentions in maintaining a satisfactory ratio of shareholders' funds to 
rapidly growing liabilities to depositors, secondly, to the exactly 
contrary effect on profitability which would be likely to result from a 
monetary policy altered to suit differenl Lircuinsldiices and, thiidiy, to 
the great difficulty, not only in banking but throughout industry and 
commerce, of determining what is a reasonable rate of return on 
shareholders' funds. 

In inflationary times, however, it is too easy to remain preoccupied 
with the growth in money values of transactions and thus not pay 
sufficient regard to the underlying growth of real transactions in the 
economy generally. An increase of 8 per cent, in the total number of 
accounts with the two banks represents excellent progress in the 
difficult conditions of the past year and all the indications are that our 
policies of flexible development of the many sides of banking will 
provide further strong growth in the period ahead. 


Dividend and Scrip Issue 

In the light of the current limitations on company dividends the 
directors have recommended a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
1.875p per share making a total distribution in respect of the year of 
3.73p per share which, with the imputed tax credit is equivalent to a 
gross distribution of 5.329p per share compared with 6.075p per 
share paid last year. A one-for-one scrip issue is also being proposed. 


The Group 

The Royi^ Bank of Scotland Limited 

Comolidatati profits bafor* taxation roaa from £16,349,000 in 
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1971/72 to £22,283,000 in 1972/73, an increase of 36 per cent. A 
dominant factor in the development of the bank's business during the 
year has been the direct and indirect effects of the continuing 
momentum of the growth of North Sea oil resources. Although by 
far the greater part of the Royal Bank of Scotland's earnings continue 
to come from the effective conduct of steadily expanding branch 
banking operations and from investments jn hire purchase, both in the 
United Kingdom and Australia, there has been a growing contribution 
from a number of improvements to existing services and some new 
ones. 


The Financial Services Office, which deals with a variety of specialised 
lending operations such as term loans, equity participations industrial 
leasing, export/import finance and insurance services, has been 
expanded into a Corporate Finance Division. Additionally, to handle 
the significantly greater flow of short term money the Resources 
Department in London has been expanded. The bank has also revised 
the basis for calculating service charges on personal accounts which 
will result in lowering these tor many customers. On the international 
side total foreign currency lending has substantially increased during 
the year. 

Williams & Glyn's Bank Limited 

Consolidated profits before taxation rose from £13,554,000 m 
1971/72 to £20,375,000 in 1972/73, an increase of 50 per cent On 
the domestic side features of the year's operations, besides the rapid 
expansion in deposits and advances, have included the introduction of 
a uniform simplified tariff of charges for current accounts tor personal 
customers which received a wide measure of approval at a time when 
this subject is figuring prominently in public debate. The bank also 
introduced bidding for term deposits at branch level. It is hoped that 
deposits obtained in this way will prove firmer than those taken 
centrally through money markets. Additionally, a banking company - 
Williams & Glyn's Bank (I.O.M.) - has been set up m the Isle of Man. 
The bank's merchant banking subsidiary. Williams, Giyn & Co. was 
active on the issue and merger front while in the international bond 
market it greatly increased its activities and managed or co-managed 
Six Eurobond issues. 

The bank's foreign currency lending activity doubled during the year 
while Williams & Glyn's share of all foreign currency lending by 
United Kingdom banks rose during a period of strong competition in 
this field, particularly from foreign-owned banks. The bank main¬ 
tained Its position as » leading provider of medium term export 
finance facilities and of loans for the construction of ships in British 
shipyards. In a year of continuing exchange rate disturbance the bank 
greatly increased its scale of foreign exchange dealing, particularly 
on account of customers' requirements, with highly satisfactory 
results. The activities of the Inter-Alpha Group of European banks 
expanded steadily throughout the year. 


Banicing and the Economy 

General 

The close relationship between banking operations and the health of 
the economy is clearly established and although' there are certain 
features of the way in which the Government decides to influence the 
level of economic activity which have a more direct bearing on bank 
profits than on industry generally even this is by no means exclusive to 
banking. In the long run, therefore, the well-being of our industry is 
also critically dependent upon, firstly, the containment of inflation and 
and growth of output and, secondly, the growth of international trade 
on a basis of relatively stable currencies and free and sound capital 
markets.This relationship and these conditions have been dramatically 
underlined by the Government's announcement on 13th November of 
severely restrictive measures to raise interest rates to check the growth 
of credit and. in support, to call for further special deposits from the 
banks. 

As regards inflation, we have significant indicators on the domestic 


scene during 1973 in high interest rates and sharp increases in the 
money stock and in bank deposits and advances, where a much 
larger share of those than hitherto is represented by the personal and 
financial sectors. In so far as bank lending is concerned, however. 
It is important to remember that much of the growth in the past two 
yeais under tiiu new arrangements for competition and credit control 
has related to successful competition by the banks with other lending 
institutions and to other financial transactionsS that have not contri¬ 
buted to the total demand for real resources and have thus not added 
to inflationary pressures. 


Scotland 

Scotland has participated in the major recovery in growth that has 
characterised the United Kingdom economy as a whole during the 
past twelve month.s As elsewhere, this was initially led by a powerful 
increase in consumer spending and in public sector progress. Largely 
distinctive to Scotland, however, there has been the increasing 
impetus to economic activity from North Sea oil 

There is every reason to be confident of continued progress next year, 
although, as in the rest of the country, there is still lacking firm 
evidence of industrial investment taking over as the pacemaker from 
consumption. Certainly the surveys of investment intentions are 
encouraging and statistics of industrial development projects and of 
the number of jobs likely to be created give grounds for optimism. 


Tlie Future 

The policy undeilying the steps taken by the Government on 13th 
November apparently reflected a reappraisal of short term economic 
prospects in the light of developments irr the balance of payments, 
aggravated by the situation m the Middle East, and of growing signs 
of increasing pressure on domestic resources. Nevertheless, the 
longer term outlook is not wholly gloomy. A number of the formidable 
difficulties which confront the United Kingdom are common to our 
competitors and while there are now sure signs of overheating in the 
economy these are, in part at any rate, the discomforts of relative 
prosperity. 

Despite the current difficulties I believe that much has been achieved 
in the past year in terms of improvements m production and the 
methods employed in this. We are certainly facing an exceptionally 
unsettled prospect and we must be prepared to adapt our policies to 
the unfolding events. In the Royal Bank of Scotland and Williams & 
Glyn's we have, m ihe past, shown progressive and flexible develop¬ 
ment of services to customers through changing circumstances and 1 
have every confidence that we shall continue to do so whatever the 
future holds. 

19th November 1973 


SALIENT FIGURES 



30th September I 


1973 

1972 

Profit before taxation 

£42,618,000 

£29,870.000 

Profit after taxation 

Earnings per 25p ordinary 

£23,325,000 

£17,816,000 

share 

20.7p 

15.8p 

Dividend per 25p ordinary 
share (gross) 

Deposits and customers' 

5.329p 

5.075p 

current accounts 
(including notes 



in circulation) 

£2,141.633,000 £1,623,240,000 

Total assets 

£2,404.904,000 £1,790,762,000 
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B^s Qiarrington 
achieves newrecords 

“The progress whk:h the Company has made 
each year since its fbmriation has continued 
and we have once eigain achieved record 
profits in every divisioa” 

Mr. H. Alan Walker, Chairman 


The year has not been an easy one 
within which to conduc t our day to day 
business and, at the Scimo time to plan 
effectively for the future The good 
summer certainly helped beer sales 
although at the peak levels of demand far 
higher than ever before our production 
and distribution resourc cs came under 
severe stress It is encouraging however 
to note that our performance continued 
to outpace the market 

Accounts and Dividend The profit 
of the Group before taxation is f 57 1 m 
and shows an increase of 18 2m on last 
year which included the results of the 
UK trading companies for a 53 week 
period 

The profit attributable to Ordinary 
shareholders is 133 5m representing 
earnings per share of 12 Op compared with 
10 9p last year 

Your Directors are recommending 
the payment of a final dividend of 9 8% on 
the Ordinary shares equivalent with the 
assoc dted tax credit to 14% making the 
equivalent of 21% (1972 -20%), the 
maximum allowed under the Counter- 
Inflation (Dividends) Order 1973 

Production Substantial progress 
towards completion of the now brewery at 
Runcorn has been achieved despite a 
serious fire last May which burnt out the 
warehouse section of tho packaging 
building the day before canning was due 
to start 

Marketing Traditional cask ale still 
constitutes practically half of our total 
draught ale sales bearing the famous 
names of Bass, Worthington. Brew XI, 
M & B Mild and Charrington IPA as 
well as many others with strong local 
loyalty 


We are well satisfied with the continuing 
progress made by our national brands like 
Worthington E one of the great bitter 
beers, while in the rapidly growing lager 
market both Carling Black Label and 
Tennents have performed well 

Wines and spirits Bass Charrington 
Vintners the (Broup's wine and spirit 
company had another year of expansion 
In April we were delighted to be entrusted 
with the distribution in Britain of 
Sandeman's Ports and Sherries. 

Sales of Bacardi Rum, Emva Cream 
Cyprus Sherry, Mateus Rosd, 
Mouton Cadet and Hirondelle all 
reached new heights Our Italian range, 
which includes the wines of Bella, 
Gancia and Ruffino, is unrivalled, and 
made substantial progress 

Overseas In Belgium, Lamot showed 
an above average increase in sales 
Exports of Pilsor on draught to the U K 
market made rapid progress this year and 
the brand has already achieved a high 
degree of acceptance 

Hotels The major event in our hotel 
development programme was the 
acquisition m January 1973 of the Esso 
Hotels in Europe other than in the 
Scandinavian countries and this added 
to our existing Crest Hotels means that 
we have created one of the major chains 
in the hotel industry 


Soft drinks The satisfactory progress 
shown by our soft drinks subsidiary, 
Canada Dry (UK) Limited, has continued 

The Fiiturs I must reluctantly warn our 
shareholders that rising costs will 
inevitably result in a slowing down of our 
record of profit growth since the Company 
was formed I believe however, that the 
difficulties that have to be faced represent 
a challenge to the creative talent existing 
within the company which, when matched 
with the skills and hard work of all 
employees will be capable of achieving 
the best results possible in the year ahead. 


Extracts from the Accounts for the 
year ended 30th September, 1973 

1873 1972 


Sales to customers 
Profit before taxation 
Taxation 

Profit after taxation attributable 
to ordinary sharaholdars 

Earned on Ordinary Shares 
Ordinary Dividends 
(with tax credit) 


Eaiiilioa £ million 
508 3 440 5 


57*1 

23*1 

335 


489 
18 2 

303 


p parfktra p parsbara 
12*0 10*8 


5*25 


5*0 
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Mr Fukuda changes tunes 


Tokyo 


Within three weeks of moving into the 
finance ministry, the suppos^Iy defla¬ 
tionist Mr Takeo Fukuda has become 
a doughty fighter against recession 
instead. His oflicials are putting the 
word around that some economic indi¬ 
cators have begun to flatten out. The 
cabinet has accepted a forecast that 
the year to end-March will show a 
real rate of growth of 6 per cent for 
the year, which means an annual rate 
of just over 2j per cent for the last 
six months of it. The estimate is that 
oil supplies to industry will be 20-25 
per cent down next month, or about 
5- 10 per cent worse than forecast, and 
Mr Fukuda is talking loudly about find¬ 
ing ways to cut income taxes. 

The finance ministry spent some time 
tr>'ing to stop the rumours going round 
Tokyo that bank rate would go up 
from 7 per cent to 1\ or even 8 per 
cent, but then gave it up as a bad job. 
The buzz is that the rate will be 8 per 
cent, and it could even be announced 
before the end of this week. Parliament 
has approved the supplementary budget 
of the late finance minister, Mr Kiichi 
Aichi, which puts up real public 
spending on current and capital account 
by 84 per cent for the year ending in 
March. Nobody in the cabinet is in 
any mood to dampen demand, 
with elections coming up next year. 

The minister foe International Trade 
and Industry, Mr Yasuhiro Nakasone, 
has appealed to industry to postpone 
some of its investment plans. But well 
over £1 billion is now being paid out 
as year-end staff bonuses, and the 
government has done nothing to mop 
them up beyond half-hearted attempts 
to encourage recipients to put the money 
into fixed-interest savings by raising 
the tax ceilings. The credit squeeze 
introduced some time ago to damp down 
demand has merely had the same ^ect 
as all similar squeezes before it; it has 
increased exports which, in a situation 


like today's, means even less for the 
home market. Last month's exports 
were nearly 44 per cent up on the same 
time last vear. 

The government tabled two new 
pieces of control legislation in parlia¬ 
ment last weekend; one giving it wide 
powers over the oil industry; and the 
other allowing it to introduce rationing 
over a wide range of goods. Tlie cabinet 
has also discovered that it already has 
an armoury of rusty price control 
weapons, left over from the American 
occupation and never repealed. 

Plenty of people say this is not going 
to work. The government is not setting 
up any machinery of its own to see that 
the price controls are observed. 
Despite the protests of its own Fair 
Trade Commission, it has decided to 
leave the whole unpleasant job of both 
fixing and policing prices to industry's 
trade as.sociations. Like Mr Heath 
and Mr Barber, Mr Tanaka and Mr 
Fukuda are being told by sound money 
men that what they should be doing 
is to deflate demand, but. just as in 
Britain, the smell of recession rising 
like a marsh gas warns them that it 
would be dangerous to try. Presumably, 
Mr Fukuda's role as gamekeeper turned 
poacher could not be repeated in 
Britain. Just about the only rumour 
not yet circulating on the London stock 
exchange is that Mr Heath is gjoing to 
reflate money supply by making Mr 
Enoch Powell Chancellor. 


oa _ 

Up for bids _ 

The prices realisevi at Iran’s first oil 
auction came as a jolt to the industry 
and western governments on Tuesday. 
No country has yet attempted to auction 
more than marginal tonnage; the 12m 


tons .sold by Iran is the equivalent of 
5-10 per cent of output over six months. 
But the Iraq government is interested in 
the idea of putting its entire output up 
for auction to the highest bidder, some¬ 
thing that the oil industry v’cws with 
apprehension. 

The most recent prices that the 
Nigerians got for their marginal oil, for 
which regular auctions are held, were 
$8-$I3 a barrel; reports that as much 
as $16.80 was paid by one American 
independent have since been denied. 
Iranian crude is ol lower quality than 
Nigerian and further from the American 
market, so it ought to have fetched less. 
But prices reached $16-$ 17 a barrel, or 
what small quantities of oil have bron 
fetching on the Rotterdam spot market 
in the past few weeks. 

The Organisation of Petroleum Ex¬ 
porting Countries meets this weekend 
to fix new posted prices. These posted 
prices are the basis on which the pro¬ 
ducer countries levy their taxes, and 
are now supposed to be 40 per cent 
above the market price, which is itself 
supposed to be partially or largely a 
reflection of the small quantities of parti¬ 
cipation crude auctioned on the open 
market. But the Arab producers— 
followed by the rest— have already 
raised their posted price by 70 per cent 
within the past two months, and are 
expected now to raise it again. The 
industry would not be surprised to see 
the posted price for typical Arabian 
crude raised to $7 a barrel in place of 
the recently fixed $5.11. This would 
mean additional taxes of $1.20 a barrel, 
or another £400m a year on the British 
balance of payments. 

Oil has become much like other com¬ 
modities in the past few weeks, with a 
small free market on which marginal 
quantities change hands at prices that 
oscillate wildly and differ hugely from 
prices prevailing for the bulk of supplies. 
Prices for products on the Rotterdam 
market are equally unreal. So are some 
prices for bunkering oil being paid by 
shipowners, of up to 20 times the 
September rate. Nevertheless they will 
encourage producers to demand more 
for their regular supplies in terms both 
of monej^ and assets. Kuwait denied 
reports this week that it has agreed terms 
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with British Petroleum and Gulf for a 
60 per cent handover. But ever since 
the Kuwait assembly rejected the 
earlier 25 per cent participation formula 
worlied out by Sheikh Yamani of SauiU 
Arabia, it has evidently been pushing 
for something like 60 per cent in its 
negotiations with the companies. Sheikh 
Yamani himself has apparently said 
that even a 51 per cent handover now 
would not be enough. 

If the Saudis and Kuwaitis get their 
way this may throw back into the melt¬ 
ing pot once again the formula Iran 
already has and the one the Nigerians 
have agreed with their largest producer. 
Shell BP. Even more important would 
be what percentage of output the 
countries agree to sell back to the com 
panics and on what terms. Now 22 j per 
cent of the producing countries' 25 per 
cent share is sold back at prices near the 
market prices earlier in the year. Since 
then the market price has rocketed. 
This will probably induce producer 
countries to stick out for a higher cut to 
auction on their own. Or for higher 
prices for the crude they sell back. 
Either way consumers will pay more. 

One day in the future oil will again be 
in surplus and then those free market 
prices ivill come tumbling down. If oil 
then reacts as commodity markets do, 
the producing countries will find them 
selves trying to put up output and cut 
prices in a frantic effort to maintain 
their revenues. The oil companies have 
never allowed this to happen. In the long 
run, they may prove less dispensable 
than the Arabs now seem to think. 

Gold _ 

The great freeze 

There were no upsets in the market 
after South Africa was allowed to end 
its fbur-year-old pact on gold sales with 
the International Monetary Fund. In 
deed, the price drifted down slightly 
after the news, to around $105 an ounce. 
The purpose, in 1969, of obliging South 
Africa to sell its newly-mined output on 
the private market to cover its foreign 
exchange needs was to prevent it from 
manipulating supplies to drive up the 
free market price, with the object of 
forcing a revaluation of the official price. 
Now that the two prices have long 
ceased to run in tandem, that strategy 
is largely irrelevant. Anyway, South 
Africa looks in no position at present to 
deny supplies to the private market; 
like so many of tlie old gold pool 
countries, the republic faces a substantial 
curient deficit and will probably have to 
ftig into its reserves even if it sells all 



Voicker: floating can be best 


its new gold at $100-$105 an oz. 

But while tidying up one point, the 
IMF is still ducking the issue of what 
to do about the official gold price of 
$42.22, which, by its rules, is the figure 
that must be used in central bank settle¬ 
ments. This freezes nearly a quarter of 
official reserves, since no central bank 
has the slightest wish to deal in gold at 
less than half its market valuation. For 
the same reason, the rule also, in theory, 
freezes another $10j billion of gold¬ 
valued special drawing rights (SDRs), 
thougli for the EEC countries that rule 
has been effectively waived for three 
months—and the waiver should be 
extended if the IMF has any sense. 

This commitment to an official gold 
price has no rational justification. Yet 
the American Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr Paul Voicker, speaking in 
London on Monday, stuck to the line 
that there should be no tinkering with it 
and was obviously aiming at the 
common market countries when he 
argued against any attempts to resolve 
the issue on a regional basis. Although 
the sensible approach now to interna¬ 
tional monetary reform would be a 
piecemeal one, finance mimsters arc bent 
on a political, horse-trading, once-for-all 
(or so they think) deal. 

One good outcome of freezing gold 
reserves, however, could be that it might 
encourage the Dutch, who hold a pile 
of them, to float their guilder (perhaps 
carrying the Belgian franc with it as 
well) rather than run up still bigger 
debts trying to keep it in the outmoded 
European snake. And on exchange rates 
Mr Voicker speaks very good sense 
indeed: he has no doubt that the new 
uncertainty caused by the oil shortage 
requires more flexibility in rates, rather 
than less, and that floating a currency 
in certain circumstances should be a 
conscious decision and not be con¬ 
sidered a badge of failure. 


American commodity exchanges 

Salad days over? 

Washington politicians have long been 
anxious to be able to discipline 
America’s 13, largely uncontrolled, 
commodity markets, in the way that 
Wall Street and the other stock 
exchanges are disciplined. This week 
Congress began chewing over a bill 
introduced by the House Agriculture 
Committee that would create a powerful 
Commodities Futures Trading Com¬ 
mission. The futures commission will be 
backed by a newly-picked staff of 400 
to monitor and regulate the $500-billion 
a-year business run by the country’s 
commodity exchanges and will be 
directly responsible to Congress. The 
commission will have the power to 
fine traders up to $100,000 and limit 
the amount of any commodity that a 
single trader can hold (thus preventing 
attempts to corner a market). But the 
commission, if approved by Congress, 
would start life with one great weak 
ness: it would not be able to dictate 
traders' margins. 

At the moment, no market requires 
its clients to put up more than 10 per 
cent of a contract's value; and often the 
margin is lower. This makes commodity 
speculation dangerous and volatile, 
since only a 10 per cent price fluctua¬ 
tion either wipes out or doubles a specu 
lator’s capital. In the United States and 
Britain it is being increasingly suggested 
that the only way to control commodity 
markets is to insist on higher margins. 
It is a pity the CFTC will not have 
power to see if this works. 

It will still have plenty to overhaul, 
after a year of bankruptcies and scandals 
on many exchanges. Hitherto America’s 
international commodity markets have 
not been subject to any federal control 
at all. The Commodity Exchange Auth¬ 
ority has dealt ofily with the domestic 
markets, mainly in Chicago, and the 
surging prices of world-tra^ com 
modities this year have lured speculators 
away from the traditional wares of the 
mid-west. One of the new exchanges, 
the West Coast Commodities Exchange, 
this week came under investigation for 
fraud. It is privately owned and dealt 
mainly in world markets to escape 
federal control and it allowed its principal 
shareholders to deal on the exchange 
without putting up any margins what¬ 
ever. They used this freklom to chalk up 
massive losses. 

The scandal broke when the major 
clearing firm on the West Coast Exchange 
went bankrupt, joining a long list of 
traders who have failed this year, often 
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Wiping out their clients with them. To 
counteract this the House Agriculture 
Committee has put an interesting rider on 
to its bill which will insure a specu¬ 
lator for up to $50,000 should his broker 
go bankru|}t. This insurance would be 
covered, initially, by a federal agency 
similar to the F^leral Deposit Insurance 
Corporation which insures depositors' 
bank accounts. This is politically popular, 
as there are now more than 300,000 
speculators in the United Slates. Perhaps 
the new watchdog may teach the old 
City of London some tricks? 

Drugs 

Well, Tm bugged 

An extraordinary lawsuit is having 
repercussions through the top echelons 
of Italian industry. The drug manu 
facturer Gruppo Lepetit, a subsidiary of 


facture of the antibiotic, and took it 
away for analysis. From this sample, 
and his previous knowledge of the pro¬ 
duct, he was able to work out the exact 
formulation and method of production. 

The only way Lepetit can protect its 
investment is to prove theft by f> 
Thiman and then to start proceedings 
against Archifar for compensation on 
sales of the copy That could be a long, 
tough battle because Archifar is now 
controlled by ENI, the state owned oil 
group. 

It is at this point that a bigger battle 
becomes apparent. In any other country, 
Lepetit could sue for breach of patent, 
but in Italy its only hope is to prove 
theft. The Italian government introduced 
a patent bill for drugs in 193.5 which 
never took effect, because in 1939 the 
government issued a decree rescinding it. 
Attempts to revive it after the war never 
got far because hundreds of small 
Italian drugs companies were making 


addition to buying half of Archifar, it 
recently bought control of Tubi-Lux, a 
small company specialising in eye treat 
ments, and Sclavo, which produced most 
of the vaccines foi the cholera outbreak 
in Naples. Montedison has bought 
I^armitalia and control of Carlo Erba. It 
also approached Lepetit but got no 
further than preliminary talks. 

Had that deal come off, it would have 
put Montedison way out in front even 
though the existence of a competing 
product in the ENI stable would have 
devalued the acquisition. At present 
Ixspetit is the fourth largest drugs com¬ 
pany in Italy, with nearly XIOOm in 
sales this year, after Carlo Erb.t, Sandoz 
of Switzerland and Farmitalia. In October 
Archifar showed how it could damage 
Lepetit when it got the contract to supply 
a sanatorium in Naples by drastic price 
cutting. 

flench electricals 


Dow Chemicals and the third largest 
profit earner in Italian industry (Fiat and 
International Business Machines are the 
top two), filed a suit against a former 
employee at the end of September, 
alleging theft. The Lepetit company had 
spent 11 years and about £ 17m develop 
mg a new antibiotic for the treatment of 
tuberculosis which it put on the market 
in 1968. At the beginning of this year 
Lepetit discovered that a small Italian 
company, Archifar, was about to market 
a direct competitor, and in May the 
Italian ministry of health gave Archifar 
the green light. 

telievin^ that it is not possible to take 
short-cuts in the production of the drug, 
Lepetit started inquiries and discovered 
that Dr Joseph Thiman, a Brazilian 
microbiologist who worked at Lepetit 
until 1969, had joined Archifar in 1970. 
Early in 1971 he visited Lepetit’s fer¬ 
mentation plant near Naples. Dr Thiman 
returned to Brazil at the end of last year, 
but has since made a statement to 
lawy^s m Switzerland in which he 
admitted that during his 1971 visit he 
dipped his handkerchief into a vat of the 
micro-organisms used in the manu- 


fortunes by copying other people’s 
formulae. The.se cut price and non 
royalty-paying drugs were exported 
round the world, including to Britain, 
where a court case against the govern¬ 
ment dragged on for years; from that 
case emerged the present tight system 
for controlling the price of drugs in the 
British market that Swiss and American 
drug companies find so irksome. 

Two bills to make drugs patentable 
are buried somewhere in the Italian 
bureaucratic machinery but neither gives 
patent protection for the drugs them 
selves, only for the processes for making 
them. The Italians are signatories to the 
convention setting up a European patent 
system, but even after this convention is 
ratified companies will have a 10 IS 
year breathing space before it takes full 
effect. Companies like Lepetit are putting 
more faith in the EEC's harmonised 
patent law. 

There is likely to be blood letting in 
the Italian industry long before then as 
ENI and Montedison, the present leader 
in Italian pharmaceutic^s, fight it out 
to see which of them is going to dominate. 
ENI seems determined to catch up. In 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Nervw-racfcMl 

London's commodity markets have never 
been more volatile, the values of base 
metal and rubber contracts have been 
jumping around 10% a day, giving some 
speculators a 100% loss or gain on their 
margins. Copper, zinc and tin have all 
begun to drop suddenly from recent peaks. 
No industrial buyers are coming near the 
markets. It all augurs heavy falls to come. 


Index Percentage 

1963=^ 100 change on 

Dec Dec one one 

5th 12lh month year 

All Items 267.7 272.6* + 12 4 + 60,2 


Food 

Fibres 

Metals 

Misc 


252.8 262.B 

232.9 23P.7 
450.8 437.8 


262.B* \ 9.9 + 36.8 
23P.7* i 10.3 4 59.5 
437.8 4 15.7+133.0 
265.7* +24.1 + 70.3 


^provisional 


Break-up 

Pans 

Thomson Brandi served notice last 
weekend that from the end of 1974 
it IS ending the arrangement made four 
years ago to share the French electrical 

3 mcnt market with the other leading 
icer. the Compagnie Genwale 
Electricitc (CGE). Thomson Brandt’s 
chairman, M. Paul Richard, who has 
built up his empire from small 
beginnings, thought, when he agreed to 
leave the telecommunications to CGE 
in 1969, that he had won the best of the 
bargain by hanging on to such money- 
spinners as electronic components, 
ailour television, computers, amsumcr 
durables, and the rich military market. 
But it has not worked out like that. 

Military business, although profitable, 
has grown in value at only about 10 
per cent a year, despite French efforts 
to export weapons. And hopes dt 
spinning off military knowhow into 
civil products like educational audio¬ 
visual equipment and traffic control 
systems have been hampered by limited 
government budgets. Moreover, Thom¬ 
son's effort to build up its electronic 
components side to international size 
failed when talks with Germany’s AEG- 
Telefunken broke down some time ago. 
On top of these problems, Thomson is 
being asked to shell out large chunks 
of money to its computer associate, 
Compagnie Internationale pour I'lnfor 
matique (CII). 

Meanwhile, the CGE group, under 
its aggressive chairman, M. Ambroise 
Roux, has been rubbing its hands at the 
prospect of winning much of the 
business for the huge equipment required 
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ENEL (Italian National Electrical 
Energy Agency) Activities In The 1963-1972 
D{*cacle And Programmes 


EASl YEAR lilt* 1 till lit M iMiional 
cledi Miiy l)oai(l toinpIcK^d its In si 
ten ycMis ol atlivilv. 

As m.i} he* easil\ inuigiiietl, the 
prohh'iiis tinkled and so)ve<l dining 
l(ic*se ill si l<*n ve.ns wnc inanv and 
()l (oiisideiahle toinph \ilv. 

I h(* lirsl piuhlem was dial in 
luMcni to the a((]insiiinn of K2d0 
small, UK'dinm and l.nge eh‘(iri(iiy 
(oinpanies: dieir nnniU*i alonesnllid s 
to give an indication ol du* compk^x- 
ily ol tins piohlem; moieovet, the 
<i((qinsiiion ot d)es(‘ companies was 
noi a a nic ie i.ike-ovc‘i, hiii die* mergei, 
Ol heliei iIk* mirgiation, ol these 
companie s into a [i\ hnically, orgain/a- 
tion.iliy and opciaiioihilfv uinlorm 

SlI III I NIC* 

I he (omplt'x iirohleins coniurt(‘d 
with (he spceiK dt'velopment ol 
piodncnon, tiansnnssionanddisnihn 
lion weie also lai kled at this time, 
taking into account the rec]uiic‘m<*nts 
oi (he entire* nalion and not, as intlic 
past, those* ol die single /ones. It 
slnnild he added thill these jiiohlc'ins 
aie examined iioin a “svMemaiic” 
point oi view, taking into account not 
onlv tilt* i(*( hiii(«il and cuononiical le 
nuiienieiits oi the mstalliitions and oi 
tilt' iietwoiks into which they are to 
he iniegiat(‘d, hut also and with 
gr<*atei ioic*sighl ihc* lehitionship Ix - 
iween the insiallatioiis and the* c*n 
vironment and die aic‘a’s social and 
c*cc)nomu aeti\mes. 

()vc‘i the past ten \cmis the pro¬ 
duction and ciistiihuiion ca|>acityavail- 
ahle at tiu' tinieoi natioiiali/alioii has 
thus more' thiiii douhkcl. 

With legiird to the development 
ill piodiuiion, it slioulcl In* noted that 
at the hegmiiiiig ol flu* ien-vt*ai ncTiod 
tilt* elecliicits ic‘qunenients ol lialy 
were mainly met liy hydroelec tric pio- 
dutiion. loday, the* practical andeco 
nomical iKissihihiies ol luither e\ 
ploiimg tins souuc* have almost lieeii 
i*xhausled, and the leqimements aic* 
now mainly nun lioin thc‘nnal prodiu * 
lion. This fias emailed a suhsiamial 
change in the piocluciive sysic*m, as it 
has hec n necessaiT build diennai 
powei siaiions with a productive 
capaciiv sudicit‘iii to covet almost 
die whole increase* in electric [)owrr 
reqiUT(*mem develofied over the past 


ic‘ii yeais. To reduce the iiumher ot 
powei stations and coiisecniouily the 
numhc‘i‘ oi sites, in the lranu*woik^ 
ol a detailed and u‘spoiisihk‘ appre¬ 
ciation ol (*nvironm(*ntal consideia- 
iions, and i>.n'tKularly to ieduce* 
costs, ENEE lias pro(c*eded to stand- 
aicii/e the* diermo-c'leeirie power 
plants whose individual output power 
IS h\ lai gieaiei than ihosc* m c*x- 
isu ncc* piioi to nadonali/aticm. Eiom 
ihe original 60 diousand to 160 
ihousaiul KW plants, ENEE has 
p«iss(*d Inst to 320,000 KW jdants 
,111(1 now to 660,000 KW. 

In the ))iocliu'tion field, it should 
he noted llial cluiing these past ten 
v<*ais KNEl- has can ic'd out extensive 
tests with the* nncleai pcnvc*i siaiions 
at Liiliiia, fiaiigliano and I nno Vc'i- 
cellese, which it had mhentccl liom 
iheii lelaiive comjianics. Mu* ojieia- 
lion ol these powc-r stations, which 
have- a total powc'i ol apfiioximately 
600 diousand KW, has pen ml led the 
tucjuismon ol liighly iisc*lul know-how 
cd die dillc'tem types ol reactors, 
which aic* among those* o( die piovecl 
type*. 

Einallv, a hnel mc*iition ol geo- 
ilu*imal fuodnetion, a Ik'IcI ol wliich 
liidy has ioi manv vc*ars been in die 
loic'front d'he possilulili(*s ol Inrlher 
exjiansion in this sec tor aie largely re 
lated to the discovc*iy ol nc*w'sources 
ol endogenous si(*ani. ENE1„ >n c’oE 
lahoralion witli du' Italian National 
Researcli Council (CNR), is carrying 
om (‘xiensive studies and researches 
in this fic*ld. 

Ill the past ten yeais, ENEE has 
placed m opeiation lU'w pioduclion 
plants with a total ol approximately 
14 million KW, thus more than 
doubling the iirociuctive (ajiaeiiy in- 
heiitc*cl fiom the a I isorhc^d companies. 
Of this capacity appi oximalely 12 mil - 
lion KW' is supplied by tlu'rinoelec tric 
iowei stations and 2 million KW by 
lydroc leetrie plants. 

[I is notewciithy to mention in this 
regard that almost a third ol the new 
h\clroc*lecti ic plant's pi oduclion capa- 
ciry is obiaiuahk* at peak periculs by 
mt*aiis ol new' pumping systems. This 
laci is a iiu*asuie ol the inipoitaiice 
winch these syslem.s are assuming, 
which lies noi so much in ihc'ir own 
productive capacity, but in then caf>a¬ 


bility to store energy through pump¬ 
ing during oil-peak periods and then 
render this power available lor regula¬ 
tion, leseiTc and coverage purposes 
during peak pcTiods. 

It is antic ipated that the number ol 
pumf)ing stations will be ccJiisiderably 
mcreasecl in the next ten years, favour¬ 
ed also by the particularly lavc^urable 
Olographic conditions existing in Italy. 
It must be pointc*cl out that these 
pumping stations will also permit a 
mou* intensive utilization ol tlu*rmo- 
eleciric plants, and particularly ofriu- 
titai pow(*i plants, thus reducing 
iheii numbers w'uli giTai advantages 
as legal (Is the comnaiibiliiy beiwcrn 
powei geneiaimg plants and the* en- 
viionmc'iu. ENEL lias already stalled 
operating six of die eight 12/3 thou¬ 
sand KW groups ol die Di'lio Lake 
sysiem. I’lns system, wiib a powcT ol 
1 million KW, coiisiiluies one ol 
the laigesi hyciioek'c ii ic pumping .sys 
terns m Europe. 


In the lichi ol powei iiansinission, 
the* national inlcTeonnc'ction neiw'ork 
has bc^en the object of intensive co¬ 
ot dmaiioii duiing die past ten years, 
with a view' to the better utilization 
oi the existing 220 KV primary svs 
tern. F.NEL has supplemeiitecl tins 
c'xisimg network by a 380 KV trunk 
system, whic h today extends lor mexe 
than 2,f>00 Km, ilius creating an es- 
s(‘ntial mlrasiructine betw'cem the pro¬ 
duction c(*mies and the enc'igy' disin 
1)1111011 and uiilizaiion ceniies. 11 k 
existing 220 KV sysiem has been ade¬ 
quately sirengtheiied and (*xtended by 
die acidition ol about 3,000 Km ol 
lines. The? two systems together inie 
grate with the* European grid sys¬ 
tems, to whic h the Italian network is 


( onnecled by three 380 KV lines, soon 
to be increased to five, and by tw(?lv<‘ 
220 KV line's. These connections have 


already permitted the realization ol 
considerable and reciprocal advantages 
and aie the bases oi further particu¬ 
larly interesting developments. It is 
vvorihwhile mentioning that this 380 
KV system represents another bulk 
saving, which ENEL was able to im¬ 
plement through the creation ot the 
unilied rlcctiicily sysiem, that favouis 
the eonsiiuctioii of high-capacit> 
transmission lines. 


'The scc:)pe ot the national dis¬ 
patching centre, located in Rome, is 
in fac i to achieve the* maximum econ 
omy in production and distribution 
over die 380 and 220‘KV trunk lines, 
on the bases of the available infoniw 
tion and in consideration of ihemiu- 
imuin [X)5sible service reliability and 
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within the limits oi the available re- 
soun c's and inli a struct arcs. 

In this coiiK’xf it must be men¬ 
tioned that one ol the greatest savings 
that lesulied Iromihe nalionali/ation 
(leiives liom the lad that a (hoicetan 
now be made, on a national scale, 
among tlu* available pioduciion plants 
as they tome into service. 1'his choice 
IS no longer ded to the dimensions of 
the lornier elc‘diicily toiripanies, to 
their contradual lelaiionships and to 
the power limits ol the machinery 
available to them. 

Ncw<“nh(‘less, LNEL is seeking 
Imilier impicn(*menis m ihis s(‘dc)i :a 
laigc’ new distribution and contiol 
M-nire will come into being during 
the cuneni live-yeai fieiiocL as a 
lesuli ol i^xtensne study and reseauh 
adivitv over the* past yeais, I'liis new 
(ciiLK* will make wide us<‘ ol ihc* 
most modcTii automatic jjioct*ssmg, 
i emote contiol a ndsuper\ isorv systems, 
and will ensure a moie reliable* ,ind 
(*ionomi( maiitigcMnc'ni ol ihc* national 
ciuMgy pioduciioii and tiansmission 
systems, with tonsiderable lunclumal 
and economic advaiiLagc^s. 

The evolution ol ENEL's activities 
oven thc‘se past yeais is clearly mdi- 
lulled by its investineiiis; ihc'se lose 
liom 2()0 billion Lire in I9()d to 7lh 
billion Liie in 1972: lor a total ol 
LnOO billion Liie oven the ten-yeai 
juniod. These* are substantial invcM- 
inenis, c^sjKnially wTuni one considers 
ili.it they anicnmted to 10% ol the 
ditire industrial investments in Italy 
in and to 1 1% in 1972. 

ENEL’s investments have* been 
(sitiuulaiTy concerned with the 
distribution sedoi: to connect almost 

million new users, to meet the 
iiKleasing clemaiid tor electric powder, 
and to improve the service, especially 
in iliose zones which were* previously 
'•ujiplied by a large number of minor 
companies whoseeejuipment, oil irans- 
lei to ilie Board, was generally speaking 
in an extremely precarious condition. 

Over the past ten years, ENEL’s 
'Ota! investment in the power distri¬ 
bution sector amounted to 1,910 bil- 
Inni Lire. Ol these, 720 billion Lire, 
ccjual to 3896, were invested in the 
Mc/zogiorno (in Southern Italy) 
whose electric: jx)wer requirements 
during 1972 amounted to only 24% 

the total energy distributed in 
hidy by ENEL, 

b may therefore he rightly said 
diat the results achieved oy ENEL 
')vtr the past ten years have been out¬ 
'll a nding: one of the major intenia- 


tioiial management consultants h.is 
stated that ENEL lepiesents the* only 
instaiut* known to them of a conipanv 
which, in such a short rime, has 
a(lnt*v<*d a suhsiamial functional and 
stnictnral haimony; although haying 
siarted with 1,200 (iilh*t('ni oiganiza- 
lioiis and with results (hat. in iciio 
sfK'cl, would (I'ltamK have been 
judged to be cxcec'dinglv ambitious. 
So much lor the p«isi. 

As legaids the* Inline*, it must he 
siatc*d at once* that the inociiunvc 
capacilv ovci the ne xt l(‘ii-ycMi |)C'tic)d 
will h«ive to iiuic'ase |j\ moic ih.tii 
double the* [iiescni c.ipaciiN. 

Elc'cniiitv piociuction liom nucleai 
source's will assume an c’vci-meicvisiiig 
impoiiaiKc: it is aiitu ip.tt('(l dial by 
the* end ol tlic* lc*n veai |)eiii)d, ih.ii 
IS in I9S2, EiNEl/s annual })i()duc lion 
horn this soincc' will he suhsiaiiliallv 
moic than that now jiroducccl by the 
entile Italian hydroelecliic power gen- 
c'laiiiig sysKMii. llic piociuction plants 
under construction by ilu* end ol the 
nc*xi live years will be prevalently 
mu leal (the* hydroelc'c ii ic pumping 
plains, as mentioned eailiei, will nave* 
ihc‘ piimaty inneiion ol pio\iding 
pow'ci loi peak j^eiioUs as well as bn 
ii scivc's and iinc'graiion). 

Ill this context it should be nolc'cl 
that the* competitive* position of 
nutlc*ai powcT iias bec'ii coiisiclciably 
sii’engtlic'iied as .i rc'sult ol tin* m- 
cieasc'd cost ol luc‘l oil, in addition it) 
the greater r(‘liat)ilily ol iiianium suj)- 
phes in comparison to iliai ol oil. 

Nor must one lorgei that nuclc/ai 
pow'CT gcmcialion is, altei hydioclcr- 
liic getK*iaiion, the “cleanest” avail¬ 
able. This IS anothc'r imporumt pomi 
111 lavoiir ol nuclear power siaiions, 
as ihe (‘cological piobleni—^jusi as m 
all indusirian/ccl ioimiric\s—lias as¬ 
sumed gieai imporiaiue m lialy wilh 
repercussions wfiith c‘xc e(‘d those en- 
counierc'd in other countries, espc'cial- 
ly m the c(*mie-soiJlli. 

In this country, m (iict, the instal- 
laiion of a large nurnhei ol ihermo- 
elcTiiic plants has in many cases bern 
considerably clelaved, oi even com¬ 
pletely blocked, by objections to the 
administrative authoi iz.ation to the* 
constructions. This has claused a dan 
gerous rcrduction in the margin be¬ 
tween availability and requimnent. 
Ihese objetiions aie lied to the feat 
ol pollution, despite the fact that 
ENEL has aclopteti very exacting cri¬ 
teria in the choice of sites for new^ 
power plants which would safeguard 
the environment, as well as adopting 


the most modernalulcostlyc^quipnient 
that technological piogirss has today 
made tiv ulahli, 

flu* nucleai pow(*r station j)ro- 
gramme whuli ENH. is now imple¬ 
menting with responsible aileiiiion 
IS a tnrtlu'i coiutmuiioii lowaid die 
solution ol the* nioblem ol tompaii- 
bility belw'een the* eu\ii iimnc'iit ami 
>1 f)iluc lion K'cpuiemc'iiis. In paituii' 
ar, while* die louidi muIcMi [)Owc*i 
sialion at (^loiso on du* l*o Rivc'uwidi 
A powei ol S’lO MW, is alie«iilv man 
advanced (onsliiulion stage*, a fifth 
powc'i station, with a c.ipac .N oi 
approximately one* million MW, will 
be nidc red by lIu* end ol llu^ vc*a». Jl 
IS also expected dial the Boaul will 
excicisc* Its ojriion loi the [juichaseol 
a sixth [)lant ol ihc* same* c liaiacleiis- 
IKS. li IS foiescc-n that mulc*ai [lowei 
pi.mis will suhsc cjuendy be* oicleieci al 
die lau* ol iwo each veai. hi (Ins 
niannei, ENEl /s c‘lc*i ii ic iiv piodnclion 
horn luulc ai sonicc s will iiic lease 
lioin du* .ipproximau iv 3.t) billion 
KWh m J972 CfV) ol the national 
c'ledricily piodiiciion) lo 10 billion 
KWh in 1977 (.VA» ol n.iiional pio 
diulion) lo K'.uh appioxiiiiatcTy 55 
billion KWh m 19S2 (20'\. ol n.ilu^nal 
pioduc liotO. 1 Ins piogiammc* conv 
]).n<’s l.ivoiirahly widi diose ol die* 
more mdusin.di/c'd nalions and is 
basc'cl on ciiieiia ol high leli.ihilitv. 
In dlls die Bo.iicl has also takc'ii ad- 
vaniagc* ol du* <‘\])(‘ilerucs .uciiK'd 
VMili du* operaiioii ol the* tinee niKic*ar 
])ow'ei siaiioiis al Latina, fiaiigliaiio 
and Tiino Veicelies, winch, one may 
i(*j)eaL LNEI.sc i ufiasiesi siaiions. 

As a whole*, also taking mioaccount 
die ))togiammes lot new itadidonal 
hvdi oelcc (1 i( and du*i tnoelc'c liic 
plants, as well as the j>lann(*d nu ieasc' 
in tiansmissic)!!, iransloimation and 
(lisiiibudon sysiems, fc.NEl/s invc*sl- 
menis during die nexl iive-veai period 
should rcacli 4,500 billion Liu* and 
(‘\cc*ed the 12,()0()-billioii-Lne maik 
ovc*i die miuyeai pc‘i iod. I hesc* lore- 
casts do not take into corisulc'iaiion 
possible^ increase's in costs, 

T he mention ol iliese iiguu's giv(*s 
a (leal indication ol die iiiipoiuiiue 
of ENKL's linaiuial pioblcms and 
empbasizc's the necessiiy to leiam the 
eonfidenc'e ol the subsc riheis lo loan 
bonds to finance ilu' new invc'simeiu 
programmes, ihrougli a healthy, eoi- 
red and U’sponsible managenienl. This 
conlidc'iue has nc'ver lacked in the 
past, neilhc'i in Italy nor alrroad, as 
the* present suhscription lor a J-hil- 
liou-dollat loan has cli'inonstiatecl. 
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to meet the ofTicial programme to 
double the French telecommunications 
business between now and 1976, to 
reach £1 billion then, with a further 
doubling again by 1980. COE is 
expecting to share all this with Inter 
national Telephone and Telegrwh 
(ITT), but not with Thomson. Tne 
1969 agreement set up a joint CGE 
Thomson company to organi.se co 
operation between the two groups in 
the whole field of telecommunications, 
but the idea remained on paper, leaving 
Thomson out of the telephone market. 

There has been disagreement, too, 
over the running of CII, of which 
Thomson owns 36 per cent and CGE 
34 per cent, M, Richard encouraged the 
Unidata link up with Siemens and 
Philips last summer, while CGP. failed 
to get the control over the negotiations 
it wanted. Now both chairmen are 
balking at the prospect of financing 
£i00m worth of investments in new 
computer models and both are threaten¬ 
ing to pull out of CII altogether, leaving 
the government with the bill. 

M. Roux, a top drawer polytech 
nicien, has ambitions to build CGE 
into a big multi national group, but his 
ambitions may well outpace his 
resources. CGE is now in the midst of 
a bid to become a major nuclear power 
plant-builder. The cost of boosting 
telephone equipment capacity will be 
heavy too. 

As usual the French government will 
be referee in the dispute; it is, anyway, 
the biggest customer for both groups 
and is also in charge of computer 
policy. But the two groups, and their 
new technologies, are beginning to 
outgrow national boundaries. CGE is 
turning increasingly to General Electric 
and its European allies in Holland, 
Italy and elsewhere in hopes of finding 
new partners for its nuclear venture. 
For its part. Thomson Brandt is won 
dering whether the Unidata partners 
could not find other things to talk about; 
a components link-up with Philips and 
a telecommunications alliance with 
Siemens are being discussed. 

German banks 

Messy Hessische 

Hamburg 

German banks have been hard hit since 
the middle of the year by the Bundes¬ 
bank's savage squeeze on credit margins. 
Even the two giants, Deutsche and 
Dresdner, are unable to olTer any 
assurance that their dividends can be 
maintained. The difficulties of Hessische 
Landesbank-Girozentrale, which is sec¬ 
ond only to the Westdeutsche among 
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the big German regional savings and 
credit institutions, are much greater. 
When the supervisory board of Hessische 
holds its crisis meeting this Friday a 
tough look will be taken at its fast 
expansion policy in the past 20 months 
under its young president. Dr Wilhelm 
Hankel, who formerly served under 
Dr Karl Schiller at the economics 
ministry. 

Some of the bank’s customers in 
building and property have gone bank 
rupt; others are riddled with debts; 
and now there is the latest disaster of 
the steel tube company, Meyer. When 
Dr Hankel made Hessische a majority 
shareholder in the Investitions-und- 
Handelsbank (IHB), this industrial 
investment bank had a credit line 
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of DM90m (£lSm) out to Meyer, 
which was sub^uentljr extended to 
nearly £50m, with all risks in excess 
of £23m borne by Hessische. They 
were considerable risks, because Meyer 
has run into liquidity problems, and 
write-offs could be considerable. 
Hessische has been unable either to 
fund the short-term credit given to 
Meyer, or to find a buyer for it on suit¬ 
able terms. Hessische's creditors and 
depositors are safeguarded both by 
the regional government and the Associ 
ation of Hessen Savings Banks, which 
has given unlimited guarantee. This will 
not be the Credit Anstalt of the 1970s 
recession. But no German banker has 
any conceivable reason to feel happy 
about the affair. 


Kohoutek has a dim-out 


The Skylab astronauts scotched rumours 
that the comet Kohoutek had broken up 
by reporting on Sunday that they could 
sec it with the naked eye and its tail had 
now divided into two forks. But astrono¬ 
mers admit that Kohoutek is not going 
to be as spectacular as they had been 
forecasting when they made such a fuss 
about making sure the last Skylab crew 
were still in space to photograph it. This 
will disappoint those who rushed to book 
on Cunard's three-day comet-watching 
cruise on the QE2 this week. But remem 
bering the traditional association of 
comets with natural disasters. President 
Nixon and Mr Heath may both be tempted 
to read of the dimming as a good omen. 

After a week of examining the data 
sent back from the planet Jupiter by 
Pioneer 10, scientists are enthusing 
over the remarkable colour photographs 
without, however, allowing anyone else 
to see them. Pioneer 10 did, it turns out, 
come within an ace of being destroyed 
by Jupiter's radiation. Engineers had 
warned that it was going in closer than 
the instruments might stand and it was 
only by a hair's breadth that it sustained 
so little damage. The scientists now have 
to accept that Pioneer 11, following a year 
behind Pioneer 10, will not be able to cut 
it so fine. 

Is theic any point, therefore, in send 
mg it on precisely the same mission, since 
It cannot go in any nearer than the 81,000 
miles from the surface of Jupiter reached 
by Pioneer 10? Had Pioneer 10 gone 
wrong. Pioneer 11 would have been 
need^ as a back up, but now it might 
be better to send it elsewhere. At the 
moment, it is ploughing through the 
asteroid belt between earth and Jupiter. 
In the excitement of the Pioneer 10 
triumph, the scientists have begun to 
ask themselves whether they should not 
change Pioneer ITs course slightly, by 
sending it between two of Jupiter^s 
moons, and dispatch it off in the direction 
of Saturn. Such details as Saturn being 


as far away again as Jupiter, so that it 
will take something like three more years 
for Pioneer 11 to get there, are being 
brushed aside as of minor importance. 

Perhaps they are. It is only a short 
time since the transmission of pictures 
from a space probe 260m miles away, 
which is Jupiter's distance from the 
earth, would have seemed technically 
impossible. And not many would have 
taken bets on the condition of instru¬ 
ments that had been travelling through 
space for nearly two years to get there. 
Yet although one or two of Pioneer lO’s 
instruments went on the blink when it 
was closest to Jupiter, none actually 
broke down, and all seemed to be func¬ 
tioning as it went past the planet and off 
into space. The Saturn venture does not 
seem quite as improbable now as it did 
even 10 days ago. Saturn is unlikely 
to be any more hostile a planet than 
Jupiter, and for its improbably sym¬ 
metrical rings alone it is worth a visit. 



Doing its best 
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The City is on the 
Clapham omnibus 


Sir Michael Clapham, the president of 
the Confederation of British Industry, 
struck a deep chord of sympathy in the 
City, the confederation of British capital, 
when he told the Government to take 
emergency measures to deal with an 
emergency it was pretending did not 
exist. The market assumes that emer¬ 
gency measures should mean deflation¬ 
ary ones. As the Financial Times 
Actuaries all-share index has fallen 
23% in record time since the start of the 
Middle East war, thus itself cutting 
potential spending power by quite a bit, 
precisely because it fears a real depres¬ 
sion, this applause for further deflation 
may seem very odd. On Thursday it 
hated the three-day week, and dropped 
sharply. In Monday’s mini-budget sudden 
harsh measures might reassure those who 
feel that masochism is a necessary part of 
economic policy—and, in a curious way, 
might perversely encourage such maso¬ 
chists to invest. If Monday’s budget 
measures are not harsh, there will be 
more logical reasons for buying, so 
prophets of recovery might seem to be 
on to a two way bet. Even if there were a 


brief depression almost on the 1930s 
scale shares might already discount it. 
It will not be the sort of depression that 
brings, say, property prices down to 
only 31 times the mid-1930s level, 
and the FT share index was only 3| times 
the mid • 1930s level by Wednesday. 

The optimists are right to say shares 
are very cheap, and you can never buy 
right at the bottom, and price/earnings 
ratios are at their lowest for over a 
decade at around 8. True, even if every¬ 
thing goes very well, profits are likely to 
go up by only some 4% next year, 
according to Phillips and Drew’s latest 
profits forecasts. The forecast was 
prepared before the miners' overtime 
ban, and now real profits are almost 
certain to fall. But not by enough to 
make present share prices anything other 
than a very cheap way to buy existing 
real a.ssets. Some takeover bidders are 
likely to appear soon. It is noteworthy 
that German banks and some other 
foreign investors are now buying British 
shares. Their computers were geared to 
telling them at what prices British shares 
would seem good bargains, and many 


computers must have flashed “buy” 
during the London panic of last week. 

On the other hand, the yield on Con¬ 
sols is still over tllOu. Interest rates 
ought to fall, but most people in the 
City do not expect this to hap|ien while 
heavy income tax and Vat payments 
arc being made in January and February, 
and when those who have to pay these 
taxes realise how deeply their share 
portfolios have fallen and how heavily 
they will have to borrow from the banks. 
Wait until the taxpaying season for the 
last budget is over, and also the cries of 
gloom about the new one, then buy. 

GEC 


Cash for sale 


Profits are still being earned in British 
industry, contrary to popular super 
stition. The General Electric Company, 
as usual, is making more than its share. 
In consumer durables the company’s 
profits went up 12% in the half-year to 
September; on the engineering side they 
more than doubled; and the industrial 
side turned in nearly 90% more. The 
other big investment side, electronics, 
telecommunications and automation, is 
tied partly to the post office's pro¬ 
grammes and maintained its 31% share 
of the six-months' total profits, up 57% 
at £69.5m. 
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GEC shares arc now on a p/c of only 
11.2 at the year's low of 122p, although 
the yield is only 3.3%. The company is 
sitting on £205m of cash, which should 
be nearly enough to cover the dividend 
by itself at present interest rales. But its 
rale of investment is picking up, and the 
electrical sector is a good long term bet. 
The market thought so in the bullish 
period in October when electrical shares 
did well. The investment boom, oil 
supplies permitting, will keep going at 
least until the end of 1974 —longer if 
industry does not start cutting plans too 
much. When black depression in the 
market turns to dark grey* buy GEC. 

Wall Street 


The little crash 

New York 

The six week energy crash paused in its 
downward momentum for a few days 
when Mr Gerald Ford was formally 
inducted as Vice President. The Dow 
Jones rose from its lowest for three 
years and welcomed Mr Ford with a 26 
point gain its seventh biggest ever”- 
to 814 and a rally continued until Mon 
day, taking the index up some 7%. The 
index then came tumbling down again. 
Wall Street apparently thought that the 
resignation of Mr Nixon would be good 
news—but on reflection that having Mr 
Ford as President would be bad news. 

In fact, the mood on the Street has 
been as variable as a feather in the breeze 
wafted directly from the Middle East. 
And as New York stock markets 
go, so go the rest of the w'orld’s. 
Ail the markets have been falling in 
unison: those that are relatively un- 
dependcnl on the Arabs for oil, like the 
United States itself and Australia, and 
those that are not. Taking a world view, 
the New York slock market must be a 
relatively better bet than those of Tokyo, 
London or Paris, for the simple reason 
that America has the most energy and 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Gloom, gloom and 
yet more gloom. 
Wall Street's short¬ 
lived rally went 
into sharp reverse 
and more ground 
was lost on every 
other major bourse. 
London sank to its 
lowest for nearly 
3 years. 


Stock price indices Percentage change on 

Dec. 1973 one one one record 



12 

high 

low 

week 

month year high 

London 

327.5 

509.5 

327.5 

-3.7 

-18.9 -35.9 -39.8 

New York 

810.7 

1051.7 

788,3 

-h2.8 

- 6.8 -21.3 -22.9 

Canada 

205.0 

237.9 

201.6 

+ 1.7 

- 7.2 - 6.2 -13.8 

Australia 

433.0 

637.3 

433.0 

-2.0 

- 8.9 -29.0 -34,7 

Japan 

296.6 

422.5 

296.6 

-7.6 

-11.0 -19.5-29.8 

Hongkong 

477.3 

1775.0 

462.4 

-4.7 

-23.0 -34.8 -73.1 

Belgium 

116.1 

142.3 

112.8 

-2.8 

-13.1 - 2.8-18.4 

France 

72.8 

98.9 

70.7 

-2.2 

-15.9 - 6.9 - 27.2 

Germany 

85.6 

120.7 

85.2 

-3.3 

- 8.1 -20.9 -43.3 

Holland 

117.7 

171.9 

116.3 

-2,2 

-14.8 -21.9 -31.5 

Italy 

109.0 

147.3 

98.3 

-1.4 

-10.4 + 7.1 -50.5 

Sweden 

316.4 

389.5 

316.4 

-5.1 

-11.9 -12.0-18.8 


World share prices are on pages 108 and 109. 


wastes most. And Wall Streeters are 
temperamentally inclined to a pessimistic 
view; in their folk memory are images 
of brokers jumping off ledges. 

One small gift for the optimists is 
thrown up by a chart of the last six 
American bear markets in New York. 
In most of them there is a very deep 
plunge, of the sort that has been seen, 
right at their tail-ends. At such times 
the alarm bells ring most loudly. Com¬ 
ments appear on the dangerous level of 
debt among spenders, consumers and 
companies alike, as in the Wall Street 
Journal this week. Come the reces¬ 
sion, and a lot of people are going to 
create a lot of bad debts for the banks 
and finance houses. But this is among 
the more arcane things to worry about. 
At the very worst, the profits of the 
hanks will be a little damaged. 

The problems of a car-based economy 
adapting to less, and more expensive, 
fuel should not be underestimated, but 
the characteristic of the American econ¬ 
omy is its adaptability. Already the car 
firms arc changing. In November, pro¬ 
duction of smaller cars was 31% of the 
total, compared with 24% in November 
the year before. After a year of record 
profits, the car companies should have 
the cash needed for a major investment 


in smaller cars and buses. It is worth 
noting that although General Motors 
is now on a p/c of 5, having had $1 bil¬ 
lion knocked off its market capitalisa 
tion. Ford is on an even worse one of 4 
because 30% of its profits come from 
Europe, whose problems are deemed 
a lot more frightening than those at 
home. Now exempt from phase four, 
the car companies seem to have hot 
tomed out. If they have, then it is time 
to buy Wall Street. What is good for 
General Motors ... 

Copper 


Smilin' through 

America’s Cost of Living Council lifted 
most non-ferrous metals from the 
rigours of Mr Nixon’s phase four last 
week. Days later metal producers began 
jacking up prices and, prediaably, their 
share prices have moved up virith them. 
American-produced copper has climbed 
13% to £650 a ton. This still undercuts 
the free market price in London by 
40%, but it is high enough to give 
record returns to the copper companies. 

The outcome on Wall Street, amid 
the otherwise encircling gloom, is 


AlTIBricsn boor markots Dow Jones mdusttial average, tog scale 
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This advertisement/s issued in compiiance with the requirements of the Council of The Stock Exchange in London, 
it is not an invitation to any person to subscribe for or purchase any securities of Frankim Mint Corporation 


FRANKLIN MINT CORPORATION 

{incorporated with limited fiabHily undet the laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, United States of America) 

SHARE CAPITAL 

Issued and fully 
paid at 

26th November 1973 

shares of common stock without par value 8,078*848 

2,000,000 shares of preferred stock without par value have been authorised but not issued. 

The Codncil of The Stock Exchange in London has admitted ail the 8,078.848 shares of common stock of Franklin 
Mint Corporation in issue at 26th November 1973 to the Official List. Particulars relating to Franklin Mint Corporation 
are available in the statistical service of Extel Statistical Services Limited and Moodies Services Limited and copies 
of such particulars may be obtained during usual business hours on any weekday (Saturdays and Bank Holidays 
excepted) up to and including 28th December 1973 from 

Kleinwort, Benson Limited 
20 Fenchurch Street 
London EC3P3DB 
or 

Cazenove £r Co. 

12 Tokenhouse Yard 
London EC2R 7AN 


Authorised 

20,000.000 




hxtnict iiom the stiitcmrnt mmlcby the ( 'Ihiinmw, MkTW '\P( 'htili 

at the Amuifd ( \Wtin^ ul Ihc Irish ( ihiss botlh' C 'o I til. .on lur I >r'< Illh I' I ^ 


Accounts 

Profits for the yedr, before 
taxation, including our share of 
associated companv profits, 
amount to f 615,318 compared 
with £529,829 last year. It will 
be noted that for the first time 
the turnover figures nro given. 
These relate only to the parent 
company. While the parent 
company's trading profit of 
£574,273 compares favourably 
with last year's figure of 
£510,765, it will be seen that the 
rate of profit is slightly lower. 
Your Board has recommended 
a final dividend of 11 % which, 
with the interim dividend of 9%. 
will amount to a total of 20% for 
the year, compared with 18%, 
last year. 

The company's Balance Sheet 
18 in a particularly healthy 
position and the net assets 
applicable to the ordinary 
shareholders of the company 
now exceed £3 million. It is 
proposed to make a bonus issue 
of one ordinary share for every 


two lield and tins bonus issue 
will be applicable to Fmployors' 
Loan Notes when these arc 
converted into ordinary shares 
Following tins meeting art 
Extraordinary General Meeting 
IS lieinq held to give effect to 
these proposals. 

Development 

Programme 

Last year I informed you we had 
decided to proceed wth the 
next stage of our Development 
Programme Plans for this have 
now been completed and indeed 
work on the programme has 
already commenced. 

In my reference to those 
developments last year, I 
mentioned the possibility of a 
third ma)or production unit. 

In view of the continuing 
increasing demand for glass 
containers, we have decided to 
proceed immediately with the 
installation of this Third 
production unit which will be of 


corisiderablf si/t* <uid will ridd tf j 
the rninpany s prodiirtivi* 
cdpdcity, SC) ondblirig us to rnuut 
the incredsiiig demjiKJs lor our 
products over the next hiw 
years 

Irish Plastic 
Packaging Ltd. 

Once ligaii) I am pleased to 
inform you that the recovery of 
this company continues The 
profit for the year amounting to 
£91,000 IS more than double 
that of last year 
Unfortunately there rs a darker 
side to the plastic packaging 
industry in general. I refer to the 
worldwide scarcity of raw 
materials being used by that 
industry which has led not only 
to very heavy increases ir. the 
pric.e of these raw materiaK but 
in many cfwes to serious 
shortages which affect the 
ability of plastic manufacturers 
to supply the market's demands. 
There is, as yet, no indication 
that this position will improve. 


at U'dSl In till’ ncMi future 
Despite- rfiis, Uddinri for the ye.ir 
to dale hds hetei Sdlisfdi lory, diid 
provider! dinole supplies of 
indlt)Mal&f“dn b‘^ secured and 
costs controlled I am liopeful 
that IIH' rale o1 improvrmePt 
m profits L an bo mamiaiiied 

Outlook 

The markel denumd for the 
products of your ctMiipany and 
Its fissot Idles continues to 
increase and as indicated m t!ir; 
body of my st.itement it wOuUI 
appear Ihiil tla? mr reused 
demand will cf)ntmue foi some 
time to come Provided we can 
control costs and inflation, I an) 
hopeful that your > ompany 
will show furthei progress, 
not only this year, but m tfie years 
to come 

Finally, I wisti to l ungratulate 
and thank the management, 
all those working in the industry 
and the trade unions concerned 
for their efforts during the past 
year. 


PURE IRISH GLASS t U* Iri'ih CjIrT;;, Bottk* Oj Ltd Dt n Intte (|)uc>/ L> il ii i4 
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<Mi the move 
internatkniallji 

So is the Royal Bank. 


To successfully develop new business 
abroad, you need an international bank 
that can keep pace with your growth. At 
The Royal Bank of Canada, we have a long 
hisUH’y of gi’owing by finding new ways to 
be helpful. For example, in the past yeai* 
we have extended oui' jjresence to include 
Singapore, Malaysia, the Netherlands 
and the (!liannel Islands, as well as expand¬ 


ing o])eration8 in the United States, 
Australia and Hong Kong. 

As your business horizons broaden, .so 
will ours, as wc continue to devote our 
people and resources to your service. And 
although it’s not listed in our financial 
statement, our bigge.st asset is your con¬ 
fidence in our efforts to make sure that 
‘the helifful bank’ always means exactly 
w'hat it says. 


Head Ollica 

1 Pldce Ville Mrtfie, Montrcdl 


Ovtr 1415 branchtf and officaa 

Conuda, Argentina, Bahamas, 

Ctiymnn Colombia Dominican 
Republic Fastarn Caribbean, 

Germunv Drcril Bnl.iin Guyana. 

Hiidi, Muiiq Kong Japan. The 
Nethorla'irfs, Puerlo Hit o. United 
Statea Virgin l<ilnnds 


Attoeiated and Subsidiary 
Banks and Companiaa 

Australia Investmcnl A Merchant 
Fifinnrn Coip Lt 1 , IMFC Discounth 
Limited, RoyAust Pty Limited* 

Belgium Banque Beige pour 
I liidustiin S A 

Brazil Bant o Internacional, SA 
Cayman islands Royal BankTiusI 
Company iCayman) Limitiul 

Channel Islands The Royal Bank «t 
Canudn (Channel Ulands) Limited 

Commonwealth of the Bahama 
Islands The Bank ol Canada 

International Limited* RoyWest 
Banking Co'poiaiion Limited, TruM 
Corporation of Bahamas Limited 
F-iance The Royal Bank ot Canad.i 
(frarutol* 

Groat Britain Orinn Barikinu Group, 
Libra Bank Ltd , Thu Royal Bank of 
Canada Trust Corporation Limited 

Hong Konp RoyFast Invoslmtnts 
Limited*, fnehRoy Credit Corporation 
Limited, Orion Pacific Limited 
Jamaica The Royal Bank Jam.iica 
L imiled 

Lebanon Tho Royu! Bank ol Canada 
(Middle Ens.!) SAL* 

Malaysia Inchcape (Malaysia) Sdn 6hd 

Natlierlands RBC Houdstermaats- 
chappil B V *. RBC Holdings B V * 
RBC Finance P V *, Multinational 
Onon Leasinrj Holdings N V 
Singapore InchRoy Credit Corpora¬ 
tion Limited 

Trinidad The Royal Bank of Trinidad 
A Tobago Limited 
United States The Royal Bank ol 
Canada Trust Company 

Venezuela Banco Royal Venezolano 
C A 


Condensed Statement of Assets 
and Liabilities as at October 31,1973 


Assets 

1973 

1972 

Cash resources 

$ 6,338,982,293 

$ 3,688,244,241 

Government and other securities 

2,143,977,967 

2,296,048,338 

Loans, including mortgages 

9,972,060,600 

137,749,213 

8,111,052,808 

Bank premises 

119,920,428 

Liabilities of customers under acceptances, 
guarantees and letters of credit 

042,777,031 

127,999,266 

446,155,557 

Other assets 

106,094,644 


$18,383,636,369 

$14,76/,516,016 

Liabilities 

Deposits 

$16,900,301,163 

$13,537,381,590 

Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit 

642,777,031 

446,155,557 

other liabilities 

70,347,266 

50,829,231 

Accumulated appropriations for losses 

233,936,474 

215,840,146 

Debentures issued and outstanding 

125,000,000 

491,274,436 

75,000,000 

Capital, rest account and undivided profits 

442,309,492 

(All figures are m Canadian dollars) 

S19,363,535,3n 

$14,767,516,016 


Tha above Statement includes the Assets and Liabilities of those wholly-owned subsidiarres 
denoted with an asterisk at left 



W Earle McLaughlin Chairman and President 
J. K. Finlayson Deputy Chairman and Pxocuhve Vice-President 
W. D. H. Gardiner Deputy Chairman and Executive Vice-President 
R. C. Frazee Executive Vice-President and Chief General Manager 
B J. McGill Vice-President and General Manager, International 


TH E ROYAL BAN K O F CANADA 

the helpful bank 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with limited liability 


London Offices 6 Lolhbury ECI’V 7HR 2 Cockspur St SW1Y 5BO 
Subsidiary in Guernsey, Channel Islands 
Pans Thu Royal Bank ol Canada ^Franr.u, 3 rue Senbr. Cedes 09 
Regional Representatives in Brussels Frankfurt, Amsterdam 
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remarkable. Metal producers have not 
just resisted the recent sharp slide, 
many of them are standing at new 
peaks. Base metal stocks, long the 
dreariest buys in America, have sud¬ 
denly become glamorous, the new pets 
of security analysts trying to forget 
their past. 

Kennecott, America's most efficient 
copper producer, stands at $39, within 
a fraction of this year's high, and way 
above the $20 at which it was selling 
a few months ago. With the prospect of 
S300m coming its way from the new 
Chilean junta in compensation for its 
confiscated mines, Kennecott has a 
special edge over its rivals. But even the 
sprawling Anaconda and the strike 
ridden Phelps Dodge have emerged as 
glamorous equities. 

Lead and zinc have both been com 
pletely exempted from further price con¬ 
trols by Mr John Dunlop, director of 
the Cost of Living Council. St Joe Min¬ 
erals, America's largest zinc and lead 
producer, has celebrated by raising both 
metals by almost 10%. But its zinc 
price of i^60 a ton is still just one third 
of that now being bid on the free market 
in London. At $36 St Joe’s shares are 
50% up on the year and at their all-time 
high, as are American Metal Climax 
which, at $48, are almost double what 
they were last year. 

All the bleakness that Wall Street can 
gather has already been discounted 
into these peak prices, which means 
that these shares should continue to 
do well, and probably better than the 
market if the gloom lifts. They cannot 
be called overvalued at present. 
American metal prices have bwn held 
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down so long by all Mr Nixon’s 
phases that world prices could fall by 
as much as 40% before foreign metals 
became competitive. In the past few 
months base metals and scrap have been 
lured out of the United States by the 
high London prices, so that American 
industry’s stocks are low and most 
metals are in an acute shortage. 

But two sna^s are that the Nixon 
Administration is considering selling off 
more than 200,000 tons of military 
stockpiled copper, and widespread 
strikes will threaten the industry when 
wages are renegotiated next year. 
Those are stilt only threats, however, 
and most investors in the base metal 
stocks are sufficiently thankful to hang 
on. 

Paris bourse 


La chute 


Pans 

It could not last. For most of this year 
the French bourse escaped the general 
downturn of world stock markets; even 
at the beginning of the oil crisis French 
shares seemed resilient. But over the past 
six weeks the two-year share boom has 
finally collapsed. Though share prices 
are still geneially higher than their 1971 
lows, they are down at least 25% on this 
year’s highs. And those fabulous French 
growth stocks have declined by very 
much mure. 

The first sign of the bourse's trouble 
came in the summer when the govern¬ 
ment pushed up French interest rates as 
inflation accelerated and industrial 
growth, which had been Europe’s pace¬ 
maker, slowed. But investors were 
still lulled by the magnificent results an 
nounced by French companies, and by 
the fact that the bourse had b^n in a 
bear market for 10 years. This upsurge, 
the argument went, was on an overdue 
re-rating of the market. So nobody 
liquidated. It was only when France 
realised that it, too, woifld be affected by 
the oil crisis that panic selling began, 
and the gold Napoleon soareo. France 
has yet to display solidarity with the 
rest of Europe over oil, but the French 
bourse followed the other European 
stock markets like a stone. 

The government’s measures last week 
will certainly not encourage investors 
back into the market. No one will be 
deterred by the limiting of 1974 divi¬ 
dends by 5% or by higher interest 
rates on savings accounts and treasury 
bills. But the tightening of o'edit by a 
£230m advance tax payment by induso^ 
and tourer surveulanoe of industritd 
prices will make it difficult for com¬ 



panies to maintain their investment 
programmes. 

The main stocks hit by the selling have 
naturally been those hurt by the oil crisis. 
Michdin and Kleber Cofombes. both 
tyie companies, Citroen and Peugeot, 
the car firms, and Carrefour and Vim 
prix (hypermarkets threatened by govern 
ment measures in favour of the small 
shopkeeper) have all dropped by up to 
20%. Glamour shares have seen multi 
pies halved within six months. France’s 
two giants, Rhone Poulenc and Pechiney 
Ugine-Kuhlmann, have reached record 
lows. 

But the long term outlook on the 
French bourse is less bleak than on many 
others. Increased oil prices may hit 
France’s balance of payments, but its 
deficit will not be a scary one. Ewnomic 
growth IS still expected next year and 
recent large export contracts show that 
French industry is becoming increas¬ 
ingly competitive intematinndly. While 
London is worrying about losing funds 
to the Arabs, France is developing profit¬ 
able links with the Middle East. 


And a soft blow 
to property 

After two years’ hectic growth, in which 
British property developers have 
played a major part, Paris office con 
struction is to be sharply reduced. The 
French government has not only 
brought in a rent freeze, it has decided 
that in future property developers will 
only be allowed to build 9m sq ft of 
office space a year in the Paris region, 
compared with 18m sq ft in 1972 and 
12m sq ft in 1971; and far less of it 
can be built on spec. 

Restrictions in the inner part of 
Paris will be even more severe. Pereas 
in the past some 3m sq ft of office space 
was authorised annually, permits will 
now be limited to under half that. The 
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government does not want any new 
offices built outside certain defined 
areas such as the Austerlitz area (which 
will be developed as an administrative 
centre), the former fruit and vegetable 
market of Les Halles, and the new 
financial centre. The aim is to encourage 
decentralisation and prevent central 
Paris from becoming a ghost town 
outside office hours. 

The restriaions were not unexpected. 
Ever since the beginning of this year 
the government has been making life 
tougher for the office developers. In 
January building densities were reduced, 
and in July occupiers were obliged to 
obtain permits for offices of 10,000 sq ft 
or over instead of 30,000 sq ft. TTie 
Paris council changed regulations for 
construction permits to make it more 
attractive for developers to build 
apartments rather than offices. 

New British arrivals, already handi¬ 
capped by the sharp increase in interest 
rates, will find it increasingly difficult 
to secure authorisation to put up new 
offices. Those who got in early and 
introduced the letting system to France 
at a time when interest rates were still 
reasonable and rents were soaring, have 
done very well for themselves. The 
good buildings are already let; the bad 
ones will probably fill up thanks to this 
ban. It is all very like London when 
Lord George-Brown slapped on his 
ban in 1964. 

Chartism 

Clever charts 


In the issue of September 29th, The 
Economist began a small experiment 
to test technical analysis, collo¬ 
quially known as chartism, against 
fundamental analysis—the conventional 
method of evaluating whether a share 
is cheap or dear. The fundamentalists 
look at a company's product, balance 
sheet, record and management before 
deciding whether the stock market 


has put the right value on the shares. 
The chartists say that the only right 
price for a share is what people are 
prepared to pay for it, which is there¬ 
fore governed wholly by the laws of 
supply and demand; the resulting 
price can be plotted on a graph; 
changes in supply and demand for the 
share can then be spotted quickly and 
used to predict future price movements. 

Wc picked two shares on which the 
fundamentalists and the chartists dis¬ 
agreed. Aaronson Brothers, successful 
makers of veneers and laminates, were 
heading for another 20% increase in 
profits this year, so the fundamental¬ 
ists thought the shares were soundly 
based at I I9p. The chartists were getting 
out fast. As the chart shows, the classic 
head-and-shoulders formation predicted 
a major fall in the share price, 
“probably to around 78p”. At this 
level the fall would mirror the distance 
between the neckline and the top of the 
head. It usually does. The shares hit 
78p on Tuesday. 

The fundamentalists thought De 
Beers was sitting pretty. A soaring 
diamond price and a StyX) increase in 
sales should produce a near 80% increase 
in earnings this year, to around 43p 
a share. But the chartists saw the shares 
testing a major support level at 340p 
and kept well clear. They were right 
again. The shares are now testing an¬ 
other (stronger) support level at 25()p. 

Since September 29th the stock 
market has fallen 20911 as measured by 
the Financial Times-Actuaries all¬ 
share index. It has been easier for 
the chartists to be right. But the 
fundamentalists are no less wrong. 
And unlike many fundamentalists at the 
end of September, chartists were wary 
of further falls in the market then. 
The market had then just bounced off 
a support level at 175 earlier in the 
month, and was hard against the 
primary downtrend resistance level 
at 185. According to chartists, it still 
has further to fall, to at least 140 
compared with Wednesday's 143.8. 
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This time it would be nice to have 
shares that the chartists are recom¬ 
mending, but there are none.' In fact, 
most charts—of the market, of sectors 
and of companies—are still looking 
weak. A gloomy example is Swan Hunter. 
On fundament^ grounds The Economist 
was a cautious bull of it two weeks 
ago. We should have checked the chart. 
At IS Ip the shares were completing a 
massive top formation with two support 
levels below, at 140p and 120p. They 
did not give much support. The shares 
are now hesitating at 97p (as they did 
on the way up), and the charts suggest 
that a further collapse to 6Sp may be 
just around the comer. It looks like a good 
case for a put option. And for chartism. 

Mon executive directors 

First steps _ 

The duty of non-executive directors to 
take a hard-headed look at a company's 
affairs was emphasised again this week 
when Associated Non-executive Direc 
tors was launched. Formed by Mr John 
Chudley, previously managing director 
of Letraset International, a genuine 
growth company, it will be an associa¬ 
tion of former full-time directors, man¬ 
aging direaors and chairmen (aged 
between 35 and 60) who will be available 
to sit on up to six boards as non 
executive directors and start new, full¬ 
time careers as professional outsiders. 
Lord Watkinson should be pleased. 
The report he prepared on the 
responsibility of public companies said 
that non-executive directors were “highly 
desirable . . . Action should be taken to 
enoiuragc more candidates to make 
themselves available”. 

But many a company chairman will be 
frightened of hiring, for at least £4,000 
a year, a man he probably does not 
know, who has an impressive record 
and the bluntness and inquisitiveness 
that often go with it, and who cannot 
be fired without shareholder approval. 
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Ashland 01 reports 
record fiscal year lesidts. 



Ashland Canada Ashland Petrt)k>UTn 


Earnings Jump 25%, sales rise 15% 
over lost year's all-time highs. 

A'lhland achu ved lecoid lesull'. 
for the year ended Septemlx^i .U), 

197 ] Ni‘t jjuonuMose 25Vf to $85 2 
million EaininKspci shaio advanci^d 
28*!^ from $2 64 to $d 17 In addition 
cash flow from oj *»ations was up 139? 
to $176 6 million and «.ales incrc«isi»d 
15'^ to $2 4 billion Our billion dollai 
capital expendituie piojjiam of the* 
past hve \ ears has piovidt*d a firm 
foundation for coniinutHl^niwth 

Ashland Petroleum exceeds 
$1 billion In sales. 

Reflecting unprecedentcHl dc'm.md 
for petroleum product saU*s 
increased 12*% to$l 5 billion while 
operating income surged 299? to 
$133 7 million Rt'finery runs were a 
record 338,000 baircls a day despite 
crude oil supply and transportation 
problems A letter of intent was 
signed with the National Iranian Oil 
Company to establish a joint venture 
involving Ashland’s New York SI aU 
refining, transportation and market¬ 
ing facilities, and crude oil to lx» 
supplied by NIOC Negotiations are 
proceeding on this transaction 

Ashland Exploration bopsts 
crade oil and gas production. 

Continuing its aggressive ex¬ 
ploration and development pro^am, 
Ashland Explorat ion’s crude oil 
production increased 20% and natural 


gas piodui t ion neat ly douhlini Mrijor 
newhol(lingswi‘ri‘€K(juii(‘d in Niger la 
and oflshoi e 1 jouisiana Fii st pi oduc 
tiori from the Ahu Musa distovei v in 
the Persian (luIf is jxjiected hv inid 
1974 with 10 000 bell 1 els a daV going 
to Ashland s 25Vr inU*resl Tlie first 
well IS being drilled on North Scm 
a(leage where' Ashland has .i 2()9<f 
interest 

Ashland Canada makes 
progress on ail fronts. 

Substantial incieases weie again 
at hiiwed Ashland CaniuJa s sales 
incieasi‘d349? to$l03million and 
income grew 24^^ to $11 3 million 
Ciudeoil production averagtnl 22,100 
bar lels a day, a 249r gain Inti eased 
pr ices for Canadian crude oil and 
gams in production provide a lirm 
foundat ion for i ontinued earnings 
growth 

Ashland Chemical growth 
apparent In year's results. 

Ashland Chemical sales for fiscal 
1973 climbed to $427 million - up 
229? froirt 1972 Operating income 
lose 43*% to$32 6 million Production 
has now be^n at the extensively 
renovated tiammond, Indiana latty 
acids plant, and the Foundry Produc t s 
Division lb expanding its Cleveland 
plant to permit a SOs? boost in resins 
production The Industrial Chemicals 
& Solvents Division continues to 
grow, with new plants in Houston, 
Ibxas, and Newark, California 


Ashland Resaurces gains 
cantinuing a six-year trend. 

ypai-endresultsfoi Ashland 
Rc'souices show a 17*% gain in s,iles to 
$375 million and a 5*? growth in 
operating income to $ 15 b million 
()peralions in .isphalt paving con 
sir uc tion and the sale of stone and 
gravel sc»trecords Warren Brothers 
Cornj)an\, in assex i.ition with others, 
h.is {ompleted .i $5 1 million iontrac I 
neai Washington I)( and is ahead 
of schcxluleon two companion jnojc'c ts 
('oal salt's bv Ashland aflihat^ 
companies more than doublc»d in 1971 
rcMcning 12 million tons 

If you would like a <opv of oui 
197 I annual reixrrt which will be 
rt'adv for distiitiution alxmt 
Di c emliei 1 send the* coupon U low 


Ashland Oil Im 1)< p( I. 
Ashland Kentu(k\ 11 KM 
Pit as< sc*nd rut .kojin of voin 
197 1 annu iJ ufKiit 

Name_ 

Addrt ss--- 

(’itv__ 

Statt-Zip__ 



Ashland Oil, Inc , Ashland, Kentucky 
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WORLD SHARES & MONEY 


liiTimtT HATH (Infttt Wedna&doy. axc<pt bond yieldt, which are pr»v>ouB Fnday) 


I (% p«r «r>rium) 
Money markoi rates 
Day day money 
Three-rnonth money* 
Commercial bank rates 
Pnme landing t 
Three month deposits 
(large amounts) 

Bond market yields: 
Government long-term bonds 
Corporate prime oonds 
Eurobonds (by currency) 
Exchange rates 
Cost of three-month (oiwerd 
cover agalnet the dollar. 
Effective exchange rates.^ 
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4 2 

136* 

72* 

Honeywell 

$72* 

2* 

1 9 

38* 

19 

Hoovei 

$22* 

4 u 

4 2 

361 

248* 

IBM 

$260* 

4* 

1 8 

129 

03 

Ini Computers 

e3p 

7 

26 

7b 

49 

Machinea Bull 

Fr 49 

3 


882 

422 

Mataushits 

Y422 

-20 

24 

40* 

32 6 

Philips 

Fl 32 8 

08 

B B 

164 

9/ 

Plessey 

lOOp 

-3 

62 

38* 

1/ 

RCA 

$17* 

+ * 

6 / 

127 

82 

Rediffuaion 

82p* 

1 

56 

116* 

64 

Rsyrolla Paraona 

&4p 

7 

1 8 

327 

ZOO 

Siemens 

DM 204 3 

/ 7 

34 

5510 

3420 

Sony 

Y3420 

200 

04 

b3| 

37* 

Sparry Rand 

$42* 


1 5 

133* 

84 

Texas Instruments 

$100 

+ 4* 

07 

303 

169 

Thonnaon- Houston 

Fl 201 1 

- 17 4 

42 

512 

330 

Thorn Electrical 

331m 

-23 

2 2 

195 

no 

Toshiba 

Y 110 

n 

4 £» 

48* 

10* 

Western Union 

$10* 

2* 

IJ J 

47* 

30* 

Wesiinghouae 

S3l{ 


3 0 






160 

62 

Acrow 'A' 

71p 


7.0 

163* 

137 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 129 

8 

3 1 

106 

60 

Babcock & Wilcoir 

G2p* 

-6 

3.7 

178 

120 

John Brown 

126p 


9.6 

1240 

880 

Brown Bovari 'A' 

FrS 915 

28 

5 b 

86* 

46 

Cohan 600 

46p* 

6 

88 

123 

74 

Davy Internationaf 

74p 

-9 

10 1 

206 

121* 

Oamag 

DM 121* 

5* 

b b 

79* 

56 

8 Elliott 

66p* 

- 6 

9 1 

370 

180 

GKN 

180p 

-32 

74 

167* 

107 

Gutahoffnung 

DM 107 

22 

66 

77 

20 

Harland & WolH 

2Bp 

1 6 


438 

294 

Hawker Siddaley 

302p 

-e 

52 

77* 

33 

Head Wnghtaon 

37p 

-2 

8b 

46 

27* 

Alfred Herbert 

27*p 

-2* 


326 

140 

IHI 

Y 164 


2 7 

47 

26 

inter Combstn 

29p 

-1 

70 

132 

89 

Inter Comp Air 

69p 

-2 

54 

93* 

46 

Laird Group 

47p* 

-1 

70 

185 

106 

MAN 

DM 110 

H 

54 

94 

64 

Mather 8 Plan 

64p« 

*8 

5 5 

323 

227 

Metal Bom 

227p* 

' 14 

5 B 

369 

146 

MItsubiehl Hoevy 

Y 146 

-13 

4 1 

1.35 

76 

Morgan Crucible 

/bp 

-10 

72 

340 

272 

SKF '8' 

Kr2/2 

-20 

44 

74 

25 

Sarck 

2/p 

-6* 

69 

143 

91 

Sirnon Englng 

81p 

7 

82 

102* 

62 

Stona Platt 

62p*' 

B 

5 .b 

188 

84 

Swan Hunter 

aop 

-4 

109 

3820 

2790 

Sutler 

Fr S 3060 

-18 

46 

480 

293 

Tube Inveatmenta 

283p* 

-23 

6 7 

21| 

8* 

US Induatriee 

$7* 

+ 1 

6/ 

161 

82 

Vickers 

84 Ip* 

-8* 

69 

121 

61 

Weir Group 

61p 

-3 

90 

110 

66 

ThoaWWerd 

B8p 

-3 

9 1 



f trill, ithdmwnwft 

leole 



67 

44 

Aesoc eritiah Foods 

44P 

-2 

4 7 

98 

6U 

Assoc Fiaheiiea 

86p 

-4 

44 

140 

60j 

Avon Produ(da 

$60* 

-16* 

2 3 

311 

249 

Beecham Group 

264p» 

-d 

2 6 

220 2 

183 

Beghin 

Fr 186.8 

+ 2.8 

64 

1519 

888 

BSN 

Fr 1000 

+ 2 

36 
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1973 

High Low 

li 

Price Change 

12/12/73 on week 

Yield 
Dec 12 

1973 

High Low 

IbBI 



1 1973 

1 High Low 

Ofdbiary 

etaaka 

Price Change 

12/12/73 on WM»k 

Yield 
Dec 12 

73i 

384 

Brooke Bond B 

43p 

. 2 

7.0 

102 9 

52 9 

Citroen 

Fr 54 

-fl 1 

7 8 

9B 

68 

Jokui 

6Bp* 

0 

11 1 


43 

Cadbury Schweppes 60*p 

+ 4* 

63 

412 

235 

Daimler-Benr 

DM 235 

29 

38 

134 

87 

Lungboume 

70p 

17 

68 

204 

120 

Cavenham 

13Bp 

+ 5 

3 7 

114 

49 

Dunlop 

60p 

-7 

10 0 

67 

44 

Plantation Hldgs 

52*p 

'* 

4.0 

33i 

24* 

Colgate'Palmolive 

$26 

* 

2.1 

3260 

1716 

Fiat 

Lt73B* 

■t 14 








H 60 

3 81 

Col Sugar Ref 

SA3 81 

-0.04 


27 


Firestone Tire 

$14 

-* 

7 1 



Ptopany 




146 

57 

Fitch Lovell 

65p 

43 

6.1 

801 

40* 

Ford 

$40* 


8.3 

144 

86 

Capital 9 Coiintint 

87p 

9 

3.6 

30 

224 

General Foods 

$23* 

+ 1 

5.9 

27* 

16 

General Dynamics 

$20* 



720 

390 

Haminerwins A 

440p 

50 

1 4 

67i 

BOJ 

General Mills 

$67* 

+ 2i 

1 9 

83 

46* 

General Moturs 

$481 

+ 2* 

93 

273 

157 

Land Securities 

lB3p 

27 

2 e 

170 

130 

Gill & Dutfus 

132p 


5.3 

31* 

13 

Goodyaai 

$13 

-H 

77 

133 

72 

LMS 

73p 

■6 

3.4 

464 

336 

Gta»o 

380p 

f 2 

2 6 

1060 

485 

Honda 

Y485 

.. 16 

1 9 

263* 

155 

ME PC 

155p 

9 

3,7 

i-o* 

37* 

Heinz 

$46* 


2 3 

405 

216 

Komatsu 

Y216 

24 

3.2 

233 

126 

St Marlins 

izep 

20 

2 7 

198600 113500 Hoffm»n La Rocho 

FrS1l350C 

I-4B00 

1 1 

117 

37 

Lex Service 

40p 

1 

82 

740* 

403 

SC lirimriltiluire 

L513 

3 

0.3 

49| 

36* 

Krafico 

$38* 

1 

4 5 

9| 

3* 

Lockheed 

$4 



175 

98 

Siai iC>t Britain) 

107p 

8 

3.1 

2886 

2100 

L Oreal 

Fr2170 

70 

1.2 

238 

984 

Lucas 

99p* 

1 

70 

216 

120 

Stock Converaioit 

130p 

2 

1.4 

4181 

2195 

Moiia 

1 2910 

200 


24* 

17* 

Massey Ferguson 

$C18) 



152 

6b 

Trafalgar House 

eep 

13 

5 1 

4410 

3500 

Nasth 

Fr S 3500 

190 

24 

38* 

14 

McDonnell Douglas $15* 

1 u 

2 6 1 







62* 

39* 

Pfizar 

$40* 


1.7 

2355 

1165 

Micheiin B 

Fr 1166 

t-1 

1 8 



ttorae 




119 

94{ 

Procter Gamble 

$94* 


1.9 

620 

290 

Nissan Motor 

Y290 

- 28 

2 8 

310 

202 

Boots 

202p 

- 17 

2.8 

70 

37 

Ranka-Hovia 

42p* 

t3* 

86 

689 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr286 

- 15 

39 

312 

240 

Bril Homs 

242p 

- 2 

3,7 

369 

241 

Roekitt & Cniman 

262p 

-4 

40 

1780 

909 

Pirelli Spa 

L 1038 

-42 


224 

123 

Burton Group 

123p 

19 

5.2 

3950 

2650 

Sandoz 

Fr S 2650 

- 210 

2.4 

32| 

23) 

Rockwell Int'l 

$23* 

H 

76 

158 

90 

Dabanhams 

102p 

i2 

58 

68 

37* 

Spillera 

41p 

4 3* 

85 

213 

132 

Smiths Indusi 

132p 

- 8 

S 2 

184.9 

126 

Qaleriai Lafayette 

Fr 128 

i2 


188 

122 

Tate & Lyle 

I28p 

i 6 

9.6 

299 

157 

Steyr- Daimler Purn % 170 

- 6 

S9 

605 

341 

Galenas Prendos 

%560 

1 6 

18 

109 

51 

Unigate 

6/p 

^ 2 

5.9 

900 

405 

Toyota Motrv 

Y405 

-50 

2 0 

217 

134 

Grattan Were 

134p* 

9 

4.7 

395 

282 

Unilever 

289p 

. 1 

4 1 

45* 

22* 

United Aircraft 

$23 


7 8 

18* 

B 

Great Afiemir 

$8 

) 


161 B 

1087 

Unilever NV 

FI 108 7 

-8 6 

62 

295 

184 

Volvo 

Kr 184 

19 

2.2 

296 

199 

GUS A' 

204p 

-2 

40 

103 

62 

United Biscuits 

52p 

-3 

54 

64* 

41 

Westland 

41p 

M 

a 1 

15B 

90 

House of Fraser 

lOlp 

H-1 

4.8 







103 

40 

Wflmot-Breederi 

4Up 

2 

92 

3790 

2005 

Innovation 

Fr B 2400 

I 210 














129 3 

81 

KBB 

FI 65 

• >* 

49 



OoM mint tine 

moo 





MuM-product, mleeellaneeuB 



468 

310 

Karstadt 

DM 298 

2 

30 

478 

265 

Anglo-American 

2BOp 

i-2 

42 

341 6 

238* 

Air Liquids 

Fr 238* 

■ 1] 

59 

316 

184 

K author 

DM 184 

8 

55 

20 

10* 

Anglo Am Gold 

ne* 

i 

33 

219 

108 

Bookers 

109p 

4 

63 

662 

396 

La Rerlouto 

Fr 410 

-f 14 

3.5 

275 

124 

Chener Cons 

124p* 

12 

64 

224 

148 

Boweter 

162p 

2 

4 1 

380 

231 

La Rinaaoarita 

L274 

- 6 


440 

163 

Cons Gold Fields 

163p 

n 

46 

217 

147 

Bntish Match 

1 bip 

1 

6.6 

29* 

10 

Marcur 

$20* 


4,6 

16* 

10* 

General Mining 

fl2* 

i 

59 

82 

39 

Biltiah Oxygen 

42p 

t* 

7 5 

289 

200 

Marka $ Spencei 

210p 

- 11 

39 

?5i 

14* 

J'burg Cons 

C14|* 

- * 

4 1 

116 

75 

British Ropes 

75p 

- 6 

6 3 

980 

446 

Mitsukoshi 

Y446 

52 

2 8 

1075 

630 

Rend Selection 

660p* 


4 9 

74* 

52 

Cope Allman 

B2p* 

-9 

65 

260 

180 

Motharcaie 

217p 

6 

2.3 

400 

19B 

Union Corp 

21Bp 

42 

4 8 

295 

198 

Dalgety 

I98p 

-10 

56 

3 30 

1 67 

Myer Emporium 

$A1 67* 

0.90 







275 

176 

De La Rue 

176p 

-22 

67 

154 

94 

Netkarmann 

DM 94 

5 

43 



Ineurant 




41* 

23* 

Eaton 

$25* 

-12* 

7 1 

256 

114 

Nnuvailea Gala 

Fr 137.8 

- 2,2 


Hn| 

69* 

Aetna Life & Cas 

$74 

-t2 

2 7 

27| 

14* 

Engelhard Mineiah 

' $14* 


29 

100 

61* 

JC Penney 

$61* 

-3* 

1 8 

f)4B 

412 

Allianz Varaich 

DM 442 

21 

1 7 

35* 

22 

Gi'lf & Weatarn 

$23* 

-i 

42 

160 

105 3 

Printomps 

Fr 10b 3 

48 


164 

62 

CT Bowring 

e7p 

3 

4 5 

187 

126* 

Halliburton 

$175* 

■fS) 

06 

230 

138 

Piovid Clothing 

I4lp 

9 

3.8 

2.30 

142 

Comm Union 

14bp 

7 

6.0 

415 

230 

Hays Wharf 

2 7 Bp* 

-45 

2 6 

78* 

40 

Sears Hldgs 

46*p 

3* 

56 

210 

111 

Eagle Star 

11 bp* 

-1 

6.1 

1081* 

790 

Hudson's Bay 

9l5p 

-f 16 

2,5 

121* 

811 

Sears Roebuck 

$b2* 

-I 1* 

22 

342 

204 

Equity 6 Low 

204p 

- 18 

32 

59* 

25* 

ITT 

$25* 

* 

54 

673 

420 

WH Smith A 

420p* 

28 

2 5 

206 

134 

Gan /Ut,ident 

138p 

- 1 

49 

489 

365 

Inchcape 

36 bp 

35 

2.5 

72* 

48 

Tesco Stores 

62p 

t 1 

30 

86950 

63600 

Generali 

L 64850 

4-1250 

08 

1030 

550 

Cltoh 

Y6e2 

- 1 

09 

143 

98 

UOS Group 

99p* 

1 

63 

268 

162 

Gdn Royal Exch 

162p* 

-5 

5 e 

12* 

7| 

Ling Temco-Voughi $9* 



31* 

18 

Wooiworth 

$18 

1 

6.7 

212 

132 

Legal & Gonaral 

137p* 

-5 

4 0 

13| 

6| 

Liiion Industries 

$6j 

1 

34 







75 6 

60.2 

Nat Nedriandn 

FI 61 6* 

-29 

4 2 

90* 

7B| 

Minnesota Mining 

$75* 

* 

1 5 



TaatHee 




404 

206 

Pearl 

208p 

14 

5 8 

729 

387 

Mitsubishi Shoji 

Y 400 

- 1 

1 4 

38) 

20* 

Burlington 

$21* 

* 

60 

770 

184 

Phoenix 

I86p 

6 

64 

720 

37b 

Mitsui 

Y 460 

-7 

1 h 

134 

69 

Carpets International 89p 

6 

80 

199 

122 

Prudential 

I26p* 

-3 

50 

246 

157 

S Pesrsoit 5 Son 

157p 

11 

4 2 

45* 

19* 

Carrington Viyella 

20p 

7* 

66 

406 

262 

Royal 

267p 

49 

5.9 

34* 

17* 

TRW 

$19 

+ H 

5 5 

74* 

45 

Cuata Patona 

47*p 

- 2 

7,7 

6960 

5300 

Royale Beige Vie Acr Fr B 5800 

- 190 

4.3 

30* 

19* 

Tenneco 

$22* 

i 1* 

6 1 

166* 

97 

Courtaulds 

102p‘ 

9 

7 1 

314 

215 

Sedgwick Forboa 

215p* 

15 

46 

34* 

16* 

Textron 

$22* 

-<2* 

44 

124 

73 

Dollfus Mieg 

Fr 79 

-t 6 

76 

655 

360 

Sun Alliance 

360p* 

- 15 

54 

127 

69 

Thomas Tilling 

69p 

9 

53 

2795 

1100 

SniB Viscose 

1 1715 

395 


Sfa6 

365 

Taieho Mar & F 

Y366 

-44 

1 5 

228 

113 

Turner & Newall 

113p* 

26 

9 5 

35* 

23* 

Stavena JP 

$23* 


84 

666 

425 

Tokio Marine 

Y42B 

-29 

1 3 







343 

224 

Toitm 

Y 300 

43 

2 0 

83/6 

6300 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 6300 

500 

32 



Office equlpmem 

photogrephie 


64 

33 

Tooial 

33p 

4* 

8 1 







315 

208 

Canon 

Y241 

- 13 

2 5 

211 

168 

Toray Ind 

Y 168 

22 

36 



InvMtmont tnit 

■ 



149* 

107* 

Eastman Kodak 

$107* 

2* 

1 e 







246 

143 

Alliance Trust 

143o 

15 

4.8 

495 

24b 

Fuji Photo 

Y24b 

35 

3 1 



TolMMioe 




62 J 

30* 

Atlas Electric 

30*p 

- 3* 

4 6 

1770 

1320 

Geveert Photo Prod Fr B 1320 

-18 

53 

303 

227 

Bni Amer Tobacco 

228p 


5.7 

144 

86 

BEl Deferred 

86p 

- 12 

7,0 

170 

134 

Gastefnr.r A' 

137p 


2 2 

218 

140 

Gallaher 

140p 

8 

7 7 

95 

51* 

British Asset's 

5i*r“ 

- 7 

3 4 

438 

290 

Nippon Optical 

Y290 

- 14 

2 6 

105* 

71i 

Imperial Tnbeccd 

73*p 


60 

Tjfi 

96 

Cable Trusi 

96p 

9 

4 7 

2198 

1300 

Olivetti 

L 1360 

-40 

S 1 

56 J 

381 

RJ PeynHds 

$39 


69 

:8d 

115 

Foreign 6 Col 

118p 

-10 

2,5 

266 

171 

OzBlid 

171p 

12 

4 0 

B7* 

4.3) 

Rothmana Inr 1 

43*p 

h 

6.0 

104 

58 

Globe Investments 

60p 

5 

6 1 

142* 

69* 

Polaroid 

$69* 

3* 

0 5 







4H 

30 

Industrial & Gen 

?0p 

3 

5.0 

566 

34 b 

Rank A' 

335p 

- 10 

2 1 



Trenepoftetlon 




C'- 

38* 

Mercantile Inv 

J9p 

1 

5 B 

168* 

122* 

Xerox 

$1231 

H* 

0 7 

24 

B* 

American Airlines 

$8* 

1) 


:.M 

194.7 

Robeco 

M 194 7 

-2 8 

6 3 







282 

212 

brir $ Comrn 

22ep 

40 

39 

1P2 

133.3 

Rolinco 

FI 133 3 

-1 7 

1 5 



ON 




191 

14 

Canadian Par,die 

$C14| 



l.ilj 

66* 

Witan Investment 

6a*p* 

-6* 

3 0 

527 

391 

Aquitaine 

Fr471* 

^2* 

36 

227 

108 

Furneas Withy 

126p 

4 16 

62 







600 

465 

BP 

606p 

16 

4 1 

23* 

13) 

Greyhound 

$16 

♦ * 

69 







506 

356 

Burman Oil 

362p 

10 

4 7 

2800 

1080 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 18b0 

140 

2 2 

3U 

23* 

Alcan 

SC37i 

-i 1* 


253 

177 8 

Cie Petroles 

Fr 177 8 

-10 2 

6 7 

1158 

60 

KLM 

Flee 

4 1 8 


BOJ 

49 

Alcoa 

$7li 

4 4* 

2 7 

103 

ee* 

Exxon 

$89* 

4i 

49 

72 

47 

Lufthansa 

DM47 

1* 

5 3 

7660 

1860 

Alusuisaa 

Fr S 1920 

-70 

3 1 

106 4 

70* 

Gelsanberg AG 

DM 82 

3* 


193 

101 

Ocean Transport 

lOlp* 

- 7 

7 8 

48| 

26* 

Amer Met Climax 

$48* 

+ 3* 

3 1 

28* 

20j 

Gulf Oil 

$20* 

+ 1 

7 4 

10* 

4* 

Pen American 


* 

, 

2BJ 

17* 

Anaconda 

$24* 

f 1* 

2 1 

74* 

451 

Mobil Oil 

$45| 

' u 

6 1 

162 

115 

P ft 0 Defd 

121p 

-1 

50 

1811 

84 

CAST 

64p* 

-5 

78 

8280 

5840 

Petrofina 

Fr 8 6490 

-310 

1 6 

710 

626 

Swisaair (Bearer) 

Ft S 525 

- 13 

5 7 

412 

244 

De Beers Defd 

244p 

-11 

4 5 

88* 

4<* 

Phillips Petroleum 

$64* 

•2i 

2.0 

41* 


TWA 




134 

64 

Delta Metal 

e4p 

-6 

7 8 

127 6 

83* 

Royal Dutch 

FI 83* 

H 

8.7 

34 

ib| 

UAL 

$19* 

+ 2* 


84* 

89* 

Falconbndge 

$C59* 

-3* 


136* 

87* 

Schlumbarger 

$132) 

+ 3* 

O.B 







3/J 

27* 

Inter Nickel 

$30* 

+ * 

3.3 

363 

200 

Shell Trenepori 

203p 

-4 

7 4 



Utttltlee 




442 

280 

Johnson Matthey 

280p* 

- 26 

4.7 

69 

651 

Siaodard OiMCailf 1 $67* 

+ 2* 

5 2 

54| 

46* 

ATftT 

$47 

+ t 

60 

38* 

23* 

Kennecott 

$37 


54 

96* 

76* 

Standard Oil (IndienalSBBl 


2 8 

1440 

700 

Chubu 

Y700 

- 60 

7 1 

112 

54 

Lonrho 

75p 

-3 

80 

162* 

B6 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 

$150* 

44 

1 6 

26 

19 

Cons Edison 

$19 

* 

9 b 

3 :ic 

1.99 

MIM Holdings 

$A2.04 

4003 


42* 

25* 

Texaco 

$26* 

-f U 

65 

2990 

2215 

EBES 

Fr B 2290 

-•^76 

8.8 

321 

194 

MetallgeMlIschaft 

DM 249 

1 B 

i!e 

294 

172 

Ultramar 

190p 

42 


2390 

1720 

Intercom 

Fr B 1760 

4-30 

7 1 

105 

120 9 

Pachiney 

Fr 120 9 

2,1 

9.9 







1480 
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‘TME BCONDMttr DECEMBER IS, l«73 


Major Tuning Recommendations 


SILVER -Apr May 73 Buy Major 
trnnd up July 73 Sell futuros above 
13 00 Auo Sept 73 Buy 
GOLD Feb 73 Downurerd price pras 
iure<' In March Major risk downside 76 
BO followed by renewed strenoth June 
/3 Upelde potential 127 followed by 
decline July 73 bxpoct support around 
02 94 

SUGAR Oct 72 BUY on weakness 
July 73 Prlie'- close to temporary sell 
Ing resistance levels Aug 73 Prices 
bottom out Aug Sept Sept 73 Rise 
about due 

SOYBEANS- Sept 7? MAJOR BUY 
ING opportunity on dip to 3 20 3 2^ 
Feb 73 Downward reaction to 4 95 5 15 
July Chicago followed by recovery July 
73 I Ikely to move upwards $8 50 9 00 
Nov future Caution Aug 73 Major up 
trend broken Confirming previous cau 
tionary advices Sept 73 Nov future 
likely sea $5 00 to $6 00 during expertod 
Oct weakness 

COTTON -Jan 7J Major trend up 
in addition to coverage effected fourth 

S uarter 72 extend coverage Aug 73 
ulte possible Dec N Y future headed 
around BSf at which level considerable 
price resistance likely Sept 7i Be pre 
pared significant deci ne Some support 
possible around 60 May N Y future 
COCOA -Jan 73 continued upward 
price pressures into second quarter Apr 
73 Prices still headed to new higha 

I or over a ginrtrr of a loniury our 
basic rLscar(.h (iitlli/inK the moet ad 
vanced iKhnlMuee and network ot 
corresptindentJi and consultants) has 
enabled ur to antkioale well in ad 
vance a major revrrul in the price 
trend It IS indicative of the com 
modify work performed by ue for 
many larsc corporations in induittial 
and agritultural (ommodtUes This 
rescauh has run into the millions 
We know of no other oraaniration 
like ours the oldest the laraest and 
by rimitation the most hishlv re 


Partial reactions June or July Maintain 
iono positions July 73 July Sept profit 
taking correction expected followed by 
renewed strength 

COFFEE Feb 73 Expected peak 
prices end month Sharply lowar In 
March Apr 73 Buy Scale down 60 55 
Dec 7J N V future June 73 Any near 
term strength nominal Be prepared for 
subsequent price weakness 

WHEAT June 7? BUY toward 1 45 
Chicago cash Jan 73 Temporary near 
term decline followed by recovery May 
73 Buy eepeclelly on any near term 
decline Cash has made Its 1973 lows 
July 73 Maintain long futures position 
Sepi 73 Further strength could take 
Dec Chicago futurOo to $5 40 $5 65 Later 
significant downward correction 

CORN Nov 72 BUY Apr 73 Con 
tinue long position Major trend up July 
73 Market likely move up further Sept 
future toward S3 00 Aug 73 Downward 
pressuras near term Mar futures around 
12 40 support area 

WOOL Oct 72 BUY Dec 72 Major 
trend up July 73 Dec 73 future en 
counter resistance around 450 SIgnlf 
leant downward reaction Aug Sept 

COPPER -Nov 72 BUY Feb 73 
Nearby Comex rise to 71f or slightly 
higher Apr 73 Expect strong market 
Third quarter weakness not likely sustain 
long Maintain long position 

S rded commodity price forocaatmg 
m In the world ' 

Your Inquiry nn corporate letterhead 
requested addressed tn 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory of indvitriol Cammodity Carp 
122 East 42nd St New York N Y 10017 
(obit ECONOCRAM TtUphent 212 477 1242 

World WidB Senrici 


The new EQC Annual 
Statistical Surveyor the 
Electronics Industry 


The Annual Statistical Survey 
of the Electronics Industry is 
a comprehensive report of the 
most recent statistics relating 
to the electronics industry in 
the U K with comment by the 
National Economic 
Development Office It has 
been prepared by the 
Electronics E D C s 
Statistical Advisory Group 
As in previous editions, the 
survey provides the latest 
detailed information about all 
aspects of the electronics 


industry including production 
overseas trade employment 
earnings scientific research 
and development and 
investment and Including 
1972 sales figures which are 
not svsilsbie elsowhere 
A valuable addition to this 
year s report is a financial 
section covering the perform 
ance of major companies in 
the electronics industry 
Obtain your copy of this 
report by completing the 
coupon below 


Please supply cop es 

rf Annual btatistiral Survey 
of tr • Elerir mica Industry 1972 (Published 
November 1973)at65p per copy Bypost74p Cheque/ 

P( stel order/money order tor C enclosed made 

payable to Her Majesty a Stationery Office 
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Alan Watson of Panorama says 

"As a T.V. reporter my job is to 
investigate problems of real 
concern. None is more 
urgent than to find ways 
of giving our older citizens 
a fair deal... 





the Methodist Homes for the 
Aged can t help them all but they 
do provide hundreds of older 
people with a cheerful place in 
which to live to enjoy privacy and 
companionship But inflation 
makes this worthwhile service more 
and more expensive If the Methodist 
Homes for the Aged are to expand their 
work they need your help I know you will respond with 
a gift because I have discovered the deep concern and 
generosity of people for the needs of others ' 

Methodist Homes for the Aged 

General Secretary Rev R J Connell M B E BA B D 

1 Central Buildings, Westminster, London SW1H 9NS 


Cop es of ih 9 pubi cation are also available through booksellers and from | 
iUib HMSO Gc vernment Boofcshope 


Brief Books 


F ul 1 shf d by 11 IE t( ONOMIST th s h ickgrou id str j1 28 p ly hr pfs llusfrdli J 
w th mrijis rtirts < d photoqrj|.ns looks ji somr* c urr nt world problems ino 
sol dos ihr rPdl sues 

Rates (inr luding postage) 

Brief Books nlcind ind surf k t mtil?5p i rm 1 1 4bp (USV1 7b) 

Economist reprints iildt d j d surfrii i mi I jOj i rn iil A'Sp 
(USS1 2b) Binder surf«i in I f 1 10 fUSS3 00) 

Pl( dsu sonci mu tl u tol nw rig Brief Books 


2 Europe (4/69) □ 21 Management (7/70) □ 

4 Communications(10 69) U 22 election 70(7/70) □ 

5 Race Relations (7/68) □ 23 Defence (1/71) □ 

8 Gold (7/70) □ 24 Revolution in Latin 

9 Road Safety (11 68) □ America (4/71) □ 

11 Technological 25 Cuba (8 71) □ 

Forecasting (1 69) □ 26 Oil \7/71) □ 

12 Life Assurance (9/69) □ 27 Stagflation Britain s 

13 Taxation (2/69) □ way out (8/71) G 

14 Communism (3/69) □ 28 Industrial Relations (9/71) □ 

16 Student Revolt (1 70) □ 29 Counter terrorism (10/72) □ 

17 Common Market (2/70) □ 30 Urban Traffic (7/72) □ 

18 Prisons (12/69) □ 31 Britain from figures (11/72) □ 

19 Education (2/71) □ 32 Value added tax (1/73) □ 

Plerisi send m^ the following Economist reprints 

The half forgotten army (Jan 71 )□ The next 40 years (April 72) □ 
Britain into Europe (Aug 71 )□ Navy (May 73) □ 

The phony oil i risis (Aug 73) □ 


Please ilso send 


Brief Book Binders t LI 10 eich 



I encloke chequo/postal order for 


The Economist Pubiications Department 
25 St James's Street iondou SW1A1HG 
IHIIIIIIIHI Teleohone 01*9305155 Teiex 24344 

Ragislered Office 26 St Jamas a Siraat Lendon SW1A1HG Ragiitarad in London Number 236JS3 























































GTEI, Ooe Stamford Korom, Stamford, Conn 06904 


Ibn mi^t be looldiig 

r^tatus 

and not even know it. 


Any time you watch television you could 
be watching it on a GTE Sylvania tube, 
whether it’s color or black-and-white. 

That’s because over 100 manufacturers 
throughout the world use our picture tubes 
and other parts in their sets. But our name 
never appears on their front panel. 

Besides picture tube companies (and our 
own TV manufacturing operation), we have 
some 30 other companies that make almost 
anything else you can imagine. 

Magicubes? We invented them. 

Fluorescent lamps and light bulbs? We’re 
one of the largest manufacturers in the 
world. 

Our other companies also make things 
ranging in size from simple metal parts and 
phosphors for industry and lighting to 


complex electronic telephone switching 
systems. 

W'e’re also involved in a lot of things you 
may not see. Things like communications 
transmission systems and data processing 
equipment. Our laboratories in the United 
States, Europe and Canada are deeply 
involved in the most advanced research 
in science and engineering. 

Incidentally, we also have a network of 
29 other companies providing service to 12 
million telephones. 'That makes us the 6th 
largest telephone system in the world. 

So, keep an eye on us. 

After having already produced more than 
55 million television picture tubes, chances 
are you’ll be seeing even more of us in 
the future. 


iciisi 

BEnERALTEUEPHOnE 6 EUECTROmCS 




The only cover-to-cover 

international 

newsmagazine 


W<^* writ(' {‘Vfiry story oncl ovtMy 
softttinco in tjveiry story lr)r our readers in 
Pans And f^erttr And PoTiann 

W(*’rn the ori/y international 
newsmagazine that dot-s 

All the way through Frorri our 
t onterits ()agt‘ to our exclusive back page 
intervifjw with a prominent world figure 
We do It bec:ause nearly 9 out of 10 
Newsweek Inlernational readt^is are not 


AnuMK.ans They don’t want to read stories 
written for people in Peoria nr Pittsburgh or 
PfiilacJolphia 

Which explains wfiy our advertisers 
want to see their advertising next to a story 

Newsweek 

' . ' : ’ r c \ ‘C • ' '.V'/A V. r ’ A j 


written tor the readers they are trying to 
reach Internationalists. Readers who give a 
story and an ad - a thorough going over, 
not a casual once-over 

Not surprisingly in the first half 
of this year, our advertising revenue is up 
15 l7o Ana 11? new advertisers have 
appeared in our 35 regional editions 

They know Newsweek works. Cover 
to cover 



Newsweeklni»*inational NowZealanilHouse.Haymarket,LondonSW1Y4Tl Telephone01 839 6166 Telex?6355S 
Advfrlising otlirf‘^ Amslenlam ■ Chicago Frarkfurt/Main Genova ■ Hong Kong ■ London ■ Los Angeles • Manila • Now York ■ Osaka • Pans • San Francisco • Sydney -Tokyo 
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Through time and 
space _ 

111 his scholarly review of the ori^ns 
and development of science fiction. 
Billion Year Spree (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, £3.75), Mr Brian Aldiss draws 
,1 distinction between it and fiction 
iliat is based on pure myth and magic 

Mary Godwin Shelley’s Franken- 
written in 1816, on one side of the 
line and all those other time-and-space 
itavellers from the Greeks to Dracula 
i>n the other. It is a significant distinc¬ 
tion because while the Frankcn.stein 
concept was and still is technically 
impossible, the Dracula story had a 
oasis in fact and in what obviously 
began as a fun piece of research into 
the vampire legend but ended up as 
something more serious. Raymond T. 
McNally and Radu Florescu, with their 
In Search of Dracula (New English 
1 ibrary, £3,00), have come up with 
omc unpleasant evidence about the real 
( ount Dracula's penchant for impaling 
Idige numbers of people in orderly 
patterns like so many tulips in a park 
Dcd, and some even nastier ones about a 
lady they describe as “a real blood 
countess”. 

From Jules Verne, through Edgar 
Allen Poe and H. G. Wells to Kurt 
^onnegut, Mr Aldiss is prepared to 
accept as science fiction anything that at 
least starts off as if bas^ on natural 
laws as understood at the time, however 
lai it strays from them by the time the 
denouement is reached. He is also pre 
pared to accept that many writers of 



' real horrm 


apparent science fiction are u,sing the 
technique as a means to point a con¬ 
temporary moral. Such a wide definition 
allows Mr Aldiss to argue that even 
such a non-scientific horror story as 
“Lord of the Flies” had an influence 
on the development of post war science 
fiction; what he docs not discuss is the 
effect genuine scientific popularisation 
has had on it. 

This IS not the quibble it sounds, 
for when a book comes along like Pro 
fessor John Taylor's Black Holes: The 
End of the Universe? (Souvenir Press, 
£2.50), It IS not easy to know into which 
categorj' it ought to be put. It has been 
harshly handled by no less a journal 
than New Scientist, one of whose func 
tions IS to popularise new scientific 
ideas, and not because Professor Taylor’s 
IS an uninteresting one, but because he 
misleads readers by presenting as fact 
ideas that still have to be proved. 

A good number of astronomers are 
satisfied that stars exist whose gravi 
tational pull is so great that the speed 
required to break away from them is 
greatci than the sp^ of light. There 
fore they are invisible to optical tele 
scopes and detectable only by the 
radiation they emit. An almost equally 
respectable numbei think this is one of 
those fairly daft theories that regularly 
crop up in astionomy, enjoy a brief 
fashion and are then demolished. (No 
astronomer has yet found a black hole 
although just recently one team looked 
as if it might be on the verge of 
doing so.) And a sizeable proportion of 
both would consider that the nub 
of Professor Taylor’s book, that manned 
space ships, and possibly the earth 
itself, will fall into a black hole that 
they cannot sec and remain imprisoned 
in it because they cannot get out, a 
flight of fancy that lifts the book out of 
the category of popular science and puts 
it straight into the science fiction class. 
Readable but misleading, would be a fair 
verdict, as distinct from Sir Bernard 
Lovell’s Out of the Zenith (Oxford 
University Press, £5.50) an account of 
research carried out into much the same 
subject, that is, radio-emitting stars, 
with the Jodrdl Bank radio telescqies, 
which is incomparably more balanced, 
but to the non-expert largely unreadable. 

Not that readers are likely to care. 
Thor guUiMHty is proved by the success 
of that otherwise undistingmshed piece 



Thp imaginary thrill 


of nonsense, finch von Daniken's 
‘"Chariot of the GodsT' which has 
been going the rounds since 1967 claim 
ing that ^most every large monument 
you can think of, with the possible 
exception of the Coliseum in Rome, 
was built by visitors from outer space 
because the local humans were too 
dumb at the time to know how. An 
irritated group of academics has con 
tributed a series of essays. Some Trust 
in Chariots! edited by E. W. Castle 
and B. B. Thienng (Bailey Brothers and 
Swinfen, £1.75) by way of reply, fainting 
to the fact the techniques he said were 
impossible have been in most cases well 
documented in contemporary records 
and that the stones of the pyiamids arc, 
for a start, a mere fraction of the weight 
that von Danikcn claims them to be. 

No one who is not already convinced 
about the power of telepathy is going to 
be converted after reading The Challenge 
of Chance by Alister Hardy, Robert 
Harvie and Arthur Koestlcr (ffutchin 
son, £3.00) but it is an intellectually 
honest and well put together book, 
based in part on a series of experiments 
in the late 1960s. The cumulative cfTcct 
is a disturbing feeling that laziness alone 
makes us dismiss anything out of the 
ordinary as mere coincidence, together 
with a mental resolution not to do so 
again in the future. 

That resolution is not likely to 
survive the latest of what now seems to 
be a whole library of books on ghosts. 
Two are scissors and-pastejobs: Haunted 
Britain by Antony D. Hippisley Coxe 
(Hutchinson, £4.(X)) and Haunted 
London by Peter Underwood (Harrap 
Books, £3.10), the former rather more 
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elaborately produced than the other 
and neither making the least pretence of 
authenticating the ghosts that they list. 
Mr Andrew Green, a much more 
professional ghost hunter, does at least 
tell you how to do that in Ghost Hunting, 
A Practical Guide (Garnstone Press, 
£2.25). William Woods's A History ofthe 
Devil (W. H. Allen, £3.50) treats the 
whole thing as a folk myth, often jolly, 
sometimes upsetting and disturbing, 
handed down from pagan times, surviving 
all attempts by Christianity to exorcise 
it, and not particularly evil. The Witch 
Figure edited by Venetia Newall (Rout 
ledge & Kegan Paul. £4.50) proves to be 
a more serious examination of folk lore, 
and not necessarily of the dim and 
distant past. “In 1948". reports Venetia 
Newall. "there were two reports that 
Ahasuerus. the wandering Jew, had been 
seen in the New York Public Library.” 
Cap that Mr Aldiss, if you can. 

The man who knew 
too much 

CANARIS 

By Andre Brissaud. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

364 pages. €4.95. 


In the early 1940s hundreds of the 
expanding British army's potential 
stall’ officers were sent to a capacious 
hotel at Matlock Spa, usurped from 
unfashionable rheumatics, to suffer a 
six weeks' course on the fashionable 
business of procuring and evaluating 
military intelligence. It was puerile stuff 
for the most part and painfully boring. 
One of the more interesting bits that 
stayed in the mind was a solitary lecture 
on the enemy's way of doing things; 
and the hero or rather the villain of the 
piece was the chief of German military 
intelligence, one Admiral Wilhelm 
Canaris (the uncommon surname was 
duly chalked on the blackboard). How 
much more exciting it would have been, 
and reassuring, could we have known 
then what the man was actually up to, 
and how many deadly enemies he had 
within the purportedly monolithic 
Nazi state. 

We know now all right, mainly 
through the evidence of witnesses 
at various postwar trials, and through 
sundry monographs such as Mr 
Brissaud's masterly study, which was 
first published in France in 1970 and 
has been translated into English by 
Mr Ian Colvin, himself the author of a 
short biography of Canaris written over 
twenty years ago. Mr Brissaud, it seems, 
has consulted pretty well every avail¬ 
able source. 

Admiral Canaris—he earned his rank 


serving in U-boats and the venerable 
battleship Schlesien —was essentially a 
decent man who chose, more or less, 
to live deviously in dangerous times. 
Mr Brissaud traces with care the con¬ 
ventional patriotic naval officer’s 
progress from ship’s command, along 
the uncharted ways of wartime intelli¬ 
gence at the highest level, to death on 
the gallows on April 9, 1945. Canaris 
served Germany loyally according to 
his lights. But the more he came to know 
of Hitler and his entourage, particularly 
his intriguing informants, the more he 
saw the necessity for trying to 
frustrate their designs. At Canaris’s 
headquarters the greeting Hcil Hitler 
was taboo. Canaris knew that several 
members of his staff were members of 
the resistance. Yet he himself did not 
take a demonstrably active part in the 
abortive rising of July 20, 1944. 

The Admiral’s undoing was his un 
concealed determination to keep the 
ultimate control of intelligence as far as 
possible out of Nazi hands. It was a 
hopeless game. As Mr Brissaud records 
there were at least seven overlapping 
intelligence services in Nazi Germany, 
each competing for the Fiihrer’s ear. 
In addition to the orthodox military 
intelligence service and Himmler's 
unorthodox security service (supposedly 
confined to internal affairs) there were 
Goring’s apparatus for deciphering the 
codes of foreign missions, Admiral 
Raedcr’s naval intelligence service, 
Rosenberg’s bogus Foreign Political 
Office, and Ribbentrop’s intensified 
intelligence department at the Foreign 
Ministry. 





Canaris. another of Hitler's victims 


IS. 1973 

It was Himmler’s outfit^ maimed by 
the SS, lhat won supreme contrd in 
the end. In the meantime Canaris had 
compled highly diarged archives con¬ 
cerning the SS, having often outwitted 
his rivals in getting hold of com 
promising documents. He knew too 
much. He must not survive to able to 
tell his story to the approaching Allies. 
After a sham trial in FlosSenburg con 
centration camp the SS hanged him 
with a noose of wire, and promptly 
burned not only his body but also 
whatever they could find of his papers 
and possessions. 

There is one minor grumble. Mr 
Colvin makes brave excuses for Mr 
Brissaud's frequent resort to direct 
quotation from conversations of which 
there is no verbatim record. But the 
device is inexcusable. And why Augsberg 
for Augsburg, and, in this day and 
age, Ratisbon for Regensburg? 

Political Byways 

BY-ELECTIONS IN BRITISH 
POLITICS 

Edited by Chris Cook and John 
Ramsden. 

Macmillan. 418pages. £6.95. 

FRONT BENCH OPPOSITION 

By R. M. Punnett. 

Heinemann. 517 pages. £5 hard¬ 
bound. £2.75 paper. 


As is inevitable in a collection of 
essays, this book suffers from an un 
evenness of quality. Some are rather go<xl. 
particularly Miss Gillian Peele’s on the 
St George’s by election of 1931, which 
both saved Baldwin and destroyed the 
absurd Empire Crusade sponsored by 
Lord Beaverbrook and the Rothermerc 
press. Mr David McKie writes an 
admirable chapter on the disastrous 
by election record of the Wilson govern¬ 
ment and so does Mr Martin Ceadell on 
East Fulham. 

However the chapter on what should 
be the high point of the book, this 
year’s conflict at Lincoln, is dis¬ 
appointing. Given the opportunity the 
authors had of studying the struggle 
while it was in progress, their failure 
is surprising. It may be that professional 
journalists, rather than academics, 
would have made a rather better job of 
it. Certainly it is unlikely that they would 
have been quite so naive. Commenting, 
for instance, on the siqiport given by 
The Times to Mr Taveme, they say that 
“it is unusual for unsigned editorials 
to be so partisan’’. Messrs Ramsden 
and Jay report the development of the 
Lincoln campaign moderately well, 
but they are obsessed with notions of s 
media conspiracy. The press is at one 
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hwerne's triumph 


moment accused of “protecting the 
Jcnkinsites from embarrassing news 
of this sort”, and at another ttie editor 
of the Lincoln Weekend Chronicle is 
elevated to almost the same level of 
ickedness as Mr William Rees Mogg. 

Although the authors do their best 
to be fair to Mr Taverne, they seem to 
li.we little comprehension about the 
mood of the Lincoln electorate. For 
instance, they seem to approve the 
description given at the time to a letter 
b\ the former chairman of Lincoln 
Tiades Council as Mr Tavernc's “Zino- 
Me\ letter”. This letter, published in the 
ItK-al press, said that one of Mr Taveme's 
P’.mcipal opponents in the local Labour 
party had supported a communist for 
oHicc in the engineering workers' union 
uhen he ran against a member of the 
Labour party. Mr Ramsden and Mr 
Jay affect to believe that Mr Taverne 
embarrassed by this episode. Yet 
a was clear, in the context of the cam¬ 
paign, that it was a major and wholly 
legitimate propaganda bonus for Mr 
Taverne; for it provided striking con¬ 
firmation of his charge that many of 
his local opponents were way-out leftists 
prepared to back anti-democratic causes. 

Dr Punnett, on the other hand, has 
''’ritten a serious and intelligent lx>ok. 
h traces the develc^nnent of the organisa¬ 
tion of opposition parties from the days 
when a handful of privy councillors, 
elected bv the leader of the opposition, 
performed the task to die present day, 
when there seems to be as lar^ a 
shadow administration as there is a 
iovernment. Some times the book is, 
^dmittedly, a litde heavy going, but Dr 
jhinnett has on the whole performed 
h)s task wdL 
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What's in a strain 

CULTURE. BEHAVIOUR AND 
PERSONALITY 

By R, A. LeVine, 

Hutchinson. 319 pages, £4.50, 

How much of any human personality is 
determined by the particular culture 
in which it grows? It is an interesting 
question. The study of personality 
since Freud has been focused largely 
on the manifestation of supposed 
universal tensions in an individual. To 
be sure, there has been some fashion 
able talk about Freud's own social 
context—he was father-fearing m a way 
appropriate to a turn-of the century 
Viennese and totally unappropriate to 
today's uncertain age. But in intellectual 
circles much of the debate on culture 
and personality has remained super 
Bciai. There has been psychoanalysis 
on the one hand and sociology on the 
other and any professional audacious 
enough to try to link the two has run 
the risk of being accused of journalism. 

Professor LeVine of the University 
of Chicago, both a psychoanalyst and 
anthropologist, has gone the whole 
way by himself. He has designed a 
method of measuring psychological 
differences in human pc'ipulations. And 
no one can accuse him of journalism, 
for he is barely readable: 

Fach instance of phenotypic fit hetM^cen norm 
and motive must be seen as an evolved product 
incorporating information about past and 
present environments m a concise formula 
for action that indirectly represents the 
pressures through which it was historically 
created. 

Nonetheless he is interesting, for the 
questions are ones that perplex the 
public constantly without ever being 
made to turn up satisfactory answers. 
Why do the Japanese commit more 
suicide than most of the rest of us? 
Why is it bad taste in Britain and 
sophisticated American to let grief 
show? Are there “sick" societies? 

Professor LeVine defines his task as 
that of finding a way of observing the 
individual so that it is clear how much 
of any reaction comes from the im¬ 
mediate situation and how much from 
cultural indoctrination. He suggests 
four ways. One is to use the ordinary 
rhythms of the day—the cycles of 
sleeping and waking—as if they were 
the classic unchanging format of the 
psychoanalyst's consulting room. The 
second is to observe or to ask for infor¬ 
mation on bodily symptoms which are 
universal signs of particular reactions— 
sweating. Mushing, friialiic erection. 
The third is to notice any particular 
attitude toward culture's recognised 
stages of human development, from 
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infancy to old age. And the fourth is 
to pay attention to institutional back¬ 
grounds—schools, hospitals* govern^ 
ment- against which a variation in 
individual behaviour is conspicuous. 

A serious book, very American in 
its ponderous jargon, but of undoubted 
importance for those for whom the 
author sdys it is written: anthropologists, 
social scientists and specialists in the 
various branches of psychiatry. The 
layman may be happier with Freud’s 
“Totem and Taboo". 

Family favourites 

THE CECILS OF HATFIELD HOUSE 

By David Cecil. 

Constable. 320 pages. £4.50. 

Lord David has, naturally, his favour 
ites among his ancestors. He confesses 
to a weakness for the “horse faced 
inglorious" second Earl of Salisbury, a 
hesitant and wavering parliamentarian 
subsequently held in contempt by both 
Cromwell and Charles II; he can find 
precious little to say for Die imprudent 
and enormously fat fourth carl, except 
that his wife, for some undiscovcrable 
reason and despite the shabby treatment 
she received at his incompetent hands, 
seemed to have lo\cd him. But the 
pattern of Lord David's preoccupations 
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Salisbury in his pomp 


in this book is inevitably mapped out 
by history. Three Cecils—the great 
Lord Biirghley, the first Earl of Salis 
bury and the third marquess - - tower 
above the rest and demand due space. 
The story of the decline and recovery 
of the Cecil name between these two 
pinnacles of achievement is packed 
into an interlude of 53 pages. 

Of the first two great Cecils Lord 
David writes as a historian, of the third 
as a grandchild. It must be said that 
the reminiscent section makes far better 
reading. For William and Robert Cecil, 
the founders of the Cecil fortunes, l.x)rd 
David provides a competent biography 
that occasionally borders on an apolo 
gia; Rolxrrt, disliked in his lifetime, is 
perhaps in need of a champion, but 
Lord David illuminates him best when 
touching on his private life. He quotes, 
for evample. an anxious letter of 
Ri)beri's when his daughter (who appears 
to have inherited his defL^rmity) was 
about to be presented at court, which 
displays both his fondness for his children 
and what he himself must have suffered 
as a hunchback. So, too, with his father 
Burghlcy: the best passage contains a 
lengthy quotation from William's fatherly 
advice, a curious mixture of material 
ism and piety that reek.sof the Elizabeth¬ 
an age. Public affairs are less well 
covered, and there are even occasional 
slips: l-sscx was Leicester's stepson, 
not his nephew. But Elizabeth herself, 
the Hatfield inhabitant with whom the 
book starts, is admirably and originally 
portrayed. 

j ITie second great Robert Cecil, the 
Victorian prime minister, is so lovingly, 
admiringly yet admirably depicted 
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that the book would be worth buying 
for this chapter alone. Here Lord David 
expressly steers clear of all public events 
except those which most clearly illumin¬ 
ate private personality, his relations 
with Lord Randolph Churchill and with 
Ireland. The portrait is a tapestry of 
intellectual appreciation of the close 
family life—an intellectual family at 
that—and stories which illustrate both 
author and subject’s sense of the ridicu¬ 
lous. Hatfield was one of the first places 
to have an inter communicating tele¬ 
phone, which Lord Salisbury enjoyed 
testing: 

Unsuspecting visitors, sitting as they thought 
alone, would be alarmed to hear, emerging 
from a mysterious instrument on a neighbouring 
tabic the spectral voice of the prime minister 
intoning: 

Hey diddle diddle 

7'he cat and the fiddle . . . 

Lord David finds the second blossom 
ing of the Cecil family hard to explain. 
He writes approvingly of the marriages 
of the two preceding generations, though 
the first marchioness was evidently 
something of a trial to her relations— 
‘"a picturesque rather than an edifying 
figure”. There are intriguing snippets 
of information about the financial 
fortunes of the Cecils, which under¬ 
standably but infuriatingly get less 
frequent as time goes on. But the 
fortunes of Hatfield and its treasures, 
through the vicissitudes of fire, decay, 
impoverishment, rc-embellishment with 
both happy and unhappy results, and 
phili.stinism—even Lord David’s grand 
father seemed unworried by the fact 
that the flames that burst forth from 
his beloved but uninsulated electric 
light were wrecking the Jacobean ceiling 
of the Long Gallery—are most 
excellently described. The backcloth 
is as well painted as the characters. 

Not so regimented 

THE SOCIAL ECONOMY OF 
WEST GERMANY 

By Graham Haliett. 

Macmillan. 160 pages. £3.95. 


Confrontetl repeatedly, as we are nowa¬ 
days. bv reports of West Germany’s 
superior economic strength most of us 
in Britain are inclined to take comfort 
in supposing we know better how to 
live than .Germans; we are less regi¬ 
mented. that is' to say, than they are, 
more truly democratic, and in gener^ 
altogether nicer chaps, composing a 
more agreeably sensitive and yet 
relaxed society. There is something in 
this, but nowhere near as much as there 
used to be. 

Dr Graham Haliett, who has looked 
carefully into things in both 
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countries, has the courage to court 
unpopularity—maybe cv«i provoke 
here and there a fit of apofdexy—^by pre¬ 
senting facts and drawing condusions 
that questions such understandable 
but increasingly out-dated assumptions. 
He shows that the rate of German 
national income since the 1960s has 
been consistently hi^er than the 
British. Concurrently the average number 
of hours worked in German industry has 
fallen and is now below the British 
figure. Fritz is not the dull boy of all 
work and no play. In West Germany 
“where vast sums have been spent on 
theatres and sports facilities as well 
as on motorways and urban renewal, 
the impression gained by most visitors 
is that there is one of the highest 
levels of public affluence of any country 
in the world (certainly higher than in the 
United Kingdom or the United States)'', 
lliis affluence, Dr Haliett testifies, is 
being put on the whole to good public 
use. 

Dr Haliett remarks that economists 
have not been able to give a con¬ 
vincing, solely economic explanation 
why Afferent economics grow at 
different rates. It is becoming appar¬ 
ent, he reflects, that “allowing for 
differences in investment, education, 
etc., the crucial factor is the unexplained 
‘residual', i.e. psychological climate 
and social institutions’’. His comparative 
analysis is unprejudiced, well ordered, 
down-to-earth, lucid and blessedly 
succinct. 

Dr Haliett discusses West Germany's 
“social market economy” (suggesting 
“.socially responsible market economy" 
might be a more just translation) in 
theory and practice before going intu 
details about its performance in 
industry, agriculture, housing, social 
security, and promoting investment and 
decentralisation. He cautiously acknow¬ 
ledges the sensible part played by West 
German schools, tr^e unions, and most 
of the media in engendering a psycho 
logical climate conducive to healthy 
economic and social development. He 
likes the way in which German children 
leaving school at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen are given further general educa¬ 
tion and specialised training in their 
various jobs. But he is not happy about 
the way the universities are ^oing. What 
disturbs him particularly is that the 
political powers-that-be, misunder¬ 
standing the problems of student unrest, 
“have accepted ‘solutions’ which have 
the effect of turning the universities 
into bastions of totalitarian movements 
profoundly hostile to the Federal 
Republic”. He recommends West Ger¬ 
many’s leaders to showgreater confidence 
than they have hitherto in their sodety- 
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The birth of the 
computer 

A COMPUTER PERSPECTIVE 

By Charles and Ray Eames; 
edited by Glen Fleck. 

Harvard University Press: London: 
Oxford University Press. 174 pages. 
C5.95. 


Probably better known in the design 
and film-making worlds, Charles and 
Ray Eames have used their visual 
talents well to produce the first truly 
graphic history of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the computer. The book is based 
on an exhibition assembled for Inter¬ 
national Business Machines, and like 
the exhibition is not too concerned with 
a narrow chronology of concepts and 
devices, 

Charles Babbage is recognised as the 
father of the computer. He started work 
on the design of an “Analytical Engine” 
m 1833 while working on his special 
purpose calculator—the “Difference 
Engine”. Ada Augusta. Countess of 
lx?vclacc, wrote: “The Analytical 
Engine weaves algebraical patterns just 
as the Jacquard loom weaves flowers 
and leaves”. A number of logic machines 
followed Babbage, but it was not until 
1890 that the need for a computer was 
properly realised. The tenth US Census 
of 1880 was still being processed, by 
hand, in 1887, and if figures from the 
eleventh census of 1890 were to be 
processed before the following census 
became due it was realised that some 
sort of mechanical processing was 
necessary. Thus the Hollerith electric 
tabulating machine was bom. 

After 1890 the book deals with the 
evolution of the computer in decades 
and consists of hundreds of illustrations 
of inventions, documents, memorabilia 
and so on collected from all over the 
world. Among the items included are an 
early Vannevar Bush invention which 
had previously be^n gathering dust in a 
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family attic; the pocket kit carried by 
Sir Francis Galton to fingerprint his 
friends; and a letter from the philosopher, 
Charles Peirce, that contains the first 
known description of a switching circuit 
designed to solve logic problems. 

The pictorial chronology ends at 1950, 
by which time the computer had appeared 
in essentially the same form as we know 
it today. This book will long remain a 
unique anthology of the great events that 
occur when dreamers and theorists can 
get together with engineers and inventors. 
The product of their collaboration now 
affects everyone. 

Justified monopolies 

THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF THE 
PATENT SYSTEM 

By C. T. Taylor and 2. A. Silberston. 
Cambridge University Press. 

421 pages. C7.80. 


The main economic issues relating to 
patents have long been clear. On the one 
hand they confer a monopoly power 
which rhay be exploited. On the other 
they provide an incentive for invention 
and allow the spreading of technical 
information. To get any further than this 
the economist has to get out of his arm¬ 
chair and talk to people in industry. 
Though unfashionable among many 
academics, this is just what the Depart¬ 
ment of Applied Economics at Cam¬ 
bridge is good at doing and two of its 
members have done it once again in the 
present study with impressive thorough¬ 
ness. The result is, to use a hackneyed 
but for once justifiable phrase, a real 
contribution to knowledge. 

The economic effects of anything can 
only be looked at by comparing it with 
some alternative. Since the alternative 
of abolishing patents would be a silly 
one, the authors have compared the 
present patent system with one where 
an application for licences to work 
patents could not be refused and where 
commercially reasonable royalties were 
payable. Their conclusion is that this 
alternative would be inferior, though 
only marginally so in many fields. 

This is almost the only general con¬ 
clusion which the authors reach, since 
not surprisingly they discovered a rich 
variety of circumstances in the different 
industries they examined. In pharma¬ 
ceuticals and other speciality chemical 
industries, for example they reckon that 
about half the R and D depends upon the 
present system and that this has a con¬ 
siderable effect on prices. In electronics, 
however, the authors believe that the 
patent system now has little rfTect either 
on rese^ch or on prices and profits, 
though it did so in the early days of 


radio before the second world war. 

The problem of the small inventor is 
not neglected. Nor is the very basic 
issue of the relationship between patents 
and the related unpat^table know¬ 
how. Indeed the only gaps in the investi¬ 
gation, apart from the obvious one that 
only a selection of industries was ex¬ 
amined, is that more might have been 
said about the determination of actual 
royalty rates. But this is a minor com¬ 
plaint to make about such an excellent 
piece of research. 

Lands of tomorrow 

LATIN AMERICA 

By A. K. Vasena and J. Pazos. 

Ernest Benn. 207 pages £3.25. 

EL SALVADOR 

By A. White. 

Ernest Benn. 288 pages. €3. 75. 

In the first of these studies, two of Latin 
America's leading economists take a 
long, cool look at the area's economic 
problems and potentialities and attempt 
to explain why the latter are so over¬ 
shadowed by the former. The Latin 
American countries arc the lands of 
tomorrow—the tomorrow that never 
comes. Forty >ears ago, Argentina, 
Brazil and Mexico enjoyed levels of 
development comparable to those of 


The 

economies 
of the 

Arab states 

are illuminatingly surveyed 
in The Arabs' New Frontier 
by Robert Stephens (Foreign 
Editor of the Observer). He 
studies their development as 
it appears from inside the 
Arab world, and concentrates 
in particular on the Kuwait 
Fund for Arab Economic 
Development, a new project 
of great importance. 

The Arabs' New Frontier 

by ROBERT STEPHENS 
temple smith, £3 
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Canada and Australia, which then drew 
rapidly ahead until today Canada's 
income per head is three times Argen 
tina's, and Australia's four times 
Mexico's 

7 he authors lay a good deal of the 
blame lor this trend on the short 
sighted, inward looking policies followed 
since the great depression encouraged 
the I atm American countries to embark 
on a process of import substitution, 
which achieved a certain degree of 
industrialisation but which is now acting 
as a brake on further dc\clopmcnt. 
1hey make a number ol thoughtful 
proposals for ways of increasing in 
dustrial and agricultural pi(KJuctivit> 
and for the adoption of new technologies 
to promote the export not only ol tradi 
tional commodities but of manufactured 
goods. Latin America, they remind us. 
has substantial advantages over the 
poorer Asian and African under 
developed countries, it has reached a 
stage halfway between underdevelop 
ment and development, and could 
if sensible policies were followed make 
the graile within three decades 

Dr White’s comprehensn e volume 
focuses on some of these pioblcms in 
microcosm H Salvador, smallest of the 
Central American republics, has many 
of the features common to Latin 
America: a small, rich and powerful 
ruling oligarchy; a military government 
oscillating between accommodation 
with the oligarchs and reform; an im 
povenshed mixed and Indian population; 
and an economy based primarily on one 
export commixiity, high grade cofTcc. 
It suiTcrs in a particularly acute form from 
over population and under employment. 
But It has also attempted to an unusual 
degree to overcome these disabilities 
by a vigorous pt)hcy of industrialisation. 
Dr White tends to discount this initia 
live, saying that it has failed to benefit 
the population at large. 

Aftei wistfully concluding that there 
seems little prospect of I*l Salvador 
following the Cuban path—though there 
remains the possibility of ''Salvadorean 
participation in a loosely combined 
Ceniial American liberation struggle" 

he lecommends that more emphasis 
should be placed on "intermediate tech 
nologv " and labour intensive techniques 
such as those evolved in China as 
'"appropriate foi a country with a vcr\ 
great endowment of people but relatively 
few other icsources". This is a far cry 
from the approach recommended by 
Messrs Vasena and Pazos who might, 
however, dense a crumb of comfort from 
one break through reported, apparently 
scnousl>. by Dr White—the export of 
"■consignments of bathroom towels sold 
m Holland in 1968" 


All under Heaven 

EAST ASIA: TRADITION AND 
TRANSFORMATION 

By J K. Fairbank and others. 

Alien and Unwin 994 pages. £8.50 
hardbound. £4.95 paper. 

Books like this one are the culmination 
of a lifetime of scholarship. Two of the 
pre eminent Harvard orientalists who 
have written this book -oneof whom was 
once American ambassador to Japan— 
have been collalx>rating in courses on 
then subject for 35 years. All three 
joined in publishing, a dozen years 
ago, “The Great Tradition" and 
“The Modem Transformation". They 
now emphasise that their new com 
pcndiiim IS not just an updated 
summary, but a text written afresh. No 
other history book matches this one, 
appositely and copiously illustrated, as 
an introduction to the whole Chinese 
universe- that Tien hsia., “All under 
Heaven", which unites China, Japan, 
Korea, and Vietnam in a self-conscious 
civilisation. Nor is there any which, like 
this, satisfactorily combines Tradition 
and Transformation between the same 
covers. In this respect, this book has a 
novel scope. 

What was the essence of the Great 
Tradition—in agriculture, in handicrafts, 
in art, religion and statecraft—^that en 
abled it to .spread so far from the Yellow 
River? Islam and Christendom present 
no parallels. Was it primarily the special 
system of wnting which enabled all who 
learnt it to read each other’s messages, 
even though they spoke difTerent lan¬ 
guages? There are several original obser¬ 
vations in the book on writing, such as 
that Chinese characters, once learnt, arc 
faster to read than a phonetic script. If 
we had deeper insight into early East 
Asian acculturation, we might learn 
lessons valid for contemporary “devel 
opment". For example, medieval 
Korean factions explaining their power- 
struggles by reference to Confucian 
purity foreshadow their descendants’ 
humbug today over Marxist-Leninist 
purity or over who isa“truernationalist’'. 

The authors arc not concerned with 
this kind of speculation, however. Their 
narrative is straightforward and uncon- 
troversial—a reliable exposition of the 
conventional wisdom on Confucianism 
in China, or feudal rule in Japan, or the 
modernising irruption of high handed 
Europeans in the nineteenth centuiy. As 
a result, the Tradition chapters carry 
perhaps a shade more conviction than 
the Transformation ones, and the treat¬ 
ment of Korea and Vietnam is scantier 
in relation to that of China and Japan 
than their smaller size itself Justifies. 


Economic briefs _ 

Banking in Britain by Robin Pringle 
(Charles Knight, £4). Inscriptive tom(.>^ 
on economic institutions have a nast\ 
habit of being lazily unselective, whullv 
repetitive for the self-styled expen. 
confusing for the newcomer and tediouv 
m the extreme. This slim little volume 
manages to avoid all these pitfalls with 
out sacrificing analytic discipline oi 
impartiality for the sake of racy pole 
mics. Given its author's background this 
IS perhaps not so surprising. As edilm 
of The Banker. Mr Pringle combi ms 
the flair and selectivity of the good 
lournalist with the specialist's appreci.i 
tion of key detail. Mr Pringle has the 
good sense to hash out the emotive 
issues about British banking theory and 
practice—and to make his own views 
clear—in his introduction. He then 
settles down to a clear, concise and well 
ordered description of the history and 
nuts and bolts of the various types of 
banks in this country, London’s money 
markets and the workings of British 
monetary policy. Inevitably, not everv 
detail is up to the minute, but, then, it 
need not be. The book will not date easily 

Benham’s Economics revised by F. W 
Paish and A. J. Culyer (Pitman. 
£4.50 hardbound, £2.25 paper). This 
famous textbook has now reached 
the remarkable age of thirty-five ycais 
and, thanks to successive rejuvenations 
is still going strong. Its supreme ment 
IS the clarity and thoroughness of the 
exposition, but it has other good 
qualities as yvell. It combines description 
with the application of economic theorv 
and, as Professor Paish said of the 
original, shows a “sturdy common 
sense”. Relatively little space as compared 
with some other textl^ks is devoted 
to macro-economics, but the measure 
ment and determination of production 
and the working of the price mechanism 
are expounded at length. Real examples 
and a histOTical background make the 
relevance of the theory more obvious to 
the student than is usual. Long may 
it live. 

On Economic Inequality by Amartva 
Sen (Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £2.10 hardbound, 90p i^aper). 
Professor Sen is weU known for his con 
tributions to the higher reaches of wel 
fare economics. The series of four 
lectures which compose this book dis 
play his usual clarity and rij^r of 
exi^ession. He attacks ntilitarianism, 
analyses a number of measures of m 
eqwuty and proposes that inequality 
rankings are better taken as quasi- 
orderings than as complete orderings- 
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Under the straits dividmq Hokkaido and Honshu the woild's longest 
tunnel IS now being built When this 53 km wonder is completed in 
1979 It will cut the present 4 1/? hour terry trip in half Along with 
now seaport and airport faciUties this new tunnel will provide the 
means foi rapid economic development of Hokkaido 
Our bank has always been jnd still is deeply involved m the island's 
development. Hokkaido's greatest future is around the cornei The 
time to act is now. We have offices all over Japan and in New York, 
Los Angeles, London and in Hong Kong ready to serve So look us up 
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MHdielCetts 
Group Limited 

1972/73 HIGHLIGHTS 

From Statement by the Chairman 

Mr. J. K. Dick C.B.E.. F.C.A. 

• 20% increase in profits - 
attributable mainly to internal 
growth. 

• Earnings per ordinary share 
up to 7.04 pence. 

• 22% of profits earned in the 
United Kingdom. 

• Improved results expected in 
1974. 

Principal activities of the Mitchell Cotts Group 

Profit 

Contribution 



Engineering 

Agriculture 

Transport, Shipping & Storage 
Vehicle Distribution 
Commodity Trading 


48% 

17% 

16% 

15% 

4% 

100 % 


Results at a glance 1972/73 1971/72 Increase 


Profit before Interest £8,021,000 L'7,067.000 13.5% 

and Taxation 

Profit before Taxation £6,829,000 £5,710,000 19.6% 

Funds Employed £44,927,000 £37, 1 1 7,000 21.0% 

Earnings per Ordinary Share 7.04p 6 45p 9.1% 


Ordinary Dividends 

Interim-paid 6th June 1973 2.625% net 

Final - payable 11th January 1974 8.400% net 

Total for the year - rate 11.025% net 

- per share 2.756 pence 

Dividend Cover 2.33 times 

r C I Mitchell Cotts Group Limited 
L A Cotts House, Camomile Street, London, 
EC3A7BJ Telephone: 01-2831234 
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PVilice clop.irtinrnt;'. fironnd the 
world havM fi(‘VPlc*pod a qreat 
ft;ndno‘’,s ffjT Ccinttji’M 1"-1 :;y.stem 
caincT<i.It nuikt*;; p'hcjtoqiaphy easy 
in coiiditioius tlidl would normally 
bo Ctillcd iiiif ^onsiblo. 

Mxf joniirt' oan be fully automatic, 
ovon with wide-aiiqie len:;es, 
jx'AVerful teloleiisos (;r flcjsli. 

Availribio liqhl pioliiies can be 
takoii when thoio is haidly any 
liqht available. And with theii m- 
ci edible rosolvuKt jjower Canon 
lenses brincf out details that convince 
proi^tK^utinej attorneys and make 
convicts out of robbois. 



\ 







Gitchinq robbeis is one tijiiKj. 
Administrating your catch <iriC)tlH.'r. 
As crime rates inciease and 
investigation techniques boc<.)me 
more refiiiefi. police files take 
on unrnanac]eable propoitions. 

Canon rr.iciofilin systems are the 
solution. 

The quality of Canon o] )tics 
guarantees that no detail is Jcjst, even 
m high speed filrnincf. 

Retrieval oT data by reader or 



printer is quick and sinnpjle. 

And the economics of Canon micro 
filming equipment would delight 
every taxpayer - as they will de>light 
you. 

Canon is far ahead in the science 
and technology of optics. Often 
this is the decisive factor in the 
superior performance of Canon pro¬ 
ducts. Closely followed, of course, 
by Canon's proverbial precision m 
manufacturing and quality control. 



... and more photo and nne c^amoraw, olo^'honu' 
calculators. TVlonaea, plan, paper c opn-rs. rniorolilmmg 
equipment, medical instrumenta. opUlmI fihiom rrurro 
motors, anct rnagnetic heads 
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COMPANY STATEMENT 


APPOINTMENTS 


GUINNESS 


Profits and Dividend 
52 weeks ended 29th September 1973 


SALES 

Holding jnd subsidiary companies 

PROFITS 

Holding subsidiary and 
associated companies 
Profit before taxation 
Taxation 

Profit after taxrition 
Loss Minority interests 
Attributable to ordinary 
stockholders of holding company 
before extraordinary expenditure 
Less Extraordinary expenditure 

Attributable to ordinary 
stockholders of holding company 
ftfter extraoidinary expenditure 
Less, ordinary dividends 
iiicluiiing proposed 
final dividend 

Retained profits 

EARNINGS PER25p 
STOCK UNIT 


256,609 237,580 


25.692 

12.002 

13 690 
2.239 


11 451 
717 


22.275 

9,735 

12.540 

1,638 


10.902 

1,141 


10,734 9.761 

4 ,528 6.090 

6.206 3.671 

13 6p 13.0p 


DIVIDEND 

The Directors propose a final dividend of 3.71 p per 25pordin¬ 
ary stock unit in respect of which stockholders resident in the 
UK and the Republic of Ireland will be entitled to claim from the 
UK Revenue an imputed tax credit of 1,59p per 25p ordinary 
stock unit making total gross equivalent dividends for the year 
7 61p(7.?5p) 


★ Guinn 0 .ss sales continue to expand worldwide. 

★ A growing proportion of profits arose from non-stout 
activities. 

ii^ Successful year for stout, ale and lager in the Republic of 
Ireland 

'k Satisfactory sales in the United Kingdom. 

Cost erosion has made a price increase overdue in ail home 
markets. 

A Guinness is browed in 17 countries and sold in over 120others. 

★ Harp Lager, brand name in the home markets, had an out¬ 
standing year. 

★ Plastics and General Trading showed excellent profits growth. 
In Confectionery, cost increases affected margins. 

fk Future plans involve making considerable investments in the 
most rewarding areas and the prospects are good. 

IVEAGH. Chairman 

\RlTirR CUINNKSSSON XNDC OMPANY LIMITED 


Flintshire County Council 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DIVISION 

Research Assistant 
Applications are invited from officers 
with good experience of marketing in 
industry. 

Candidates, who should be Gradu¬ 
ates. must have a sound knowledge 
of modern marketing techniques in 
industry and should also have an 
interest in regional economics. 

Salary within AP/3-4 £1.926^ 

£2,535 per annum. 

Closing date for applications 22nd 
December. 1973. 

Further details and application forms 
for this post may be obtained from 
the undersigned at the Shire Hall. 
Mold, Flintshire. 

T. M. HAYDN REES 
Chief Executive 


CHAIRMAN'S 

STATEMENT 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

The Nineteenth Annual General 
I Meeting; of North Atlantic 
Securities Corporation Limited was 
held on I2lh December, 1973, in 
London. 

The following is an extract from 
the Report of the Directors. 

Our gross revenue for the year 
was £568,207 compared with 
£522,410 in the previous year. 

Out of earnings of i.74p per 
share we have paid an interim 
dividend of 0.6Ip per share and 
are recommending a 5nal dividend 
of 0.99p per share making a total 
of 1.60p per share which with the 
tax credit is equivalent to a gross 
dividend of 2.2857p per share 
for the year. A gross dividend 
of 2.20p per share was paid in 
respect of last year. 

The valuation of our investments 
at 30th September, 1973, was 
£ 18.6m. This gave an aaset value 
to the ordinary capital of 
£17,854,021 <102}p per share) 
which is a decrease of 3.7% 
against an asset value of 
£18,540,936 (106p per share) at 
30th September, 1972. 

It is proposed that for the 
current year the interim dividend 
to be announced in April, 1974, 
be raised to 0.70p per share. 
This decision has been taken to 
reduce, disparity between the 
interim and fUial dividends and in 
no way indicates an increase 
for the year. Hoiyever, on current 
estimates it is hoped that the 
total dividend on the ordinary 
capital for the year to September, 
1974, will equal the payment 
for the year to September, 1973. 


The Quean's University 
of Belfast 

lectureship in Department of ^ 
Business Studies 

Applications are invited fora Lecture 
ship in the Department of Busincs; 
Studies from Mafch 1, 1974, or othoi 
date. Candidates should havr 
qualifications and interests ir 
Economics or closely related sub)ect<. 
Salary scale is £1.929 to £4 h4& 
with contiibutory pension rights uitdoi 
the FSSU. Initial placing on the sc.ilr 
will depend on qualifications diu 
experience. Applications should 
received by January 14. 1974 
Further particulars may be obtdinec 
from The Personnel Officer luc 
Queen's University of Belfast. Be ifdsi 
BT7 INN. Northern Ireland, (Pleoae 
.quote Ref 73AE.) 


London School of 
Economics 

Research Assistant 

We have a vacancy for a Resp.ix.h 
Assistant to work on the Industtidi 
Mobility project which will last fui 
two and a half years from 1 Febi udry 
1974 Candidates should hold a 
university degree, preferably in errhor 
geography or economics, have some 
knowledge of industrial location 
problems and be experienced m 
computer programming andstatisriLdf 
analysis. A knowledge of 
would be helpful but is not essentmi 

Salary on the scale £ 1.440 X f 1 Ob 
£1,545 X£162 £1,707 X n6b 
£1.872 XE156-f2.184. Generous 
holidays and refectory facilities. 

Application forms from Carolina 
VIning. LSE (E) Houghton 
London WC2A 2AE, to be retiirru'd 
by 4 January. 1974 


University of New England 

ARMIDALE. NEW SOUTH WALES 
Chair of Economic History 
Applications are invited for the 
position of Professor of Economic 
History. Unless alternative arranfje 
ments are agreed upon, the appointee 
will be Head of Department end 
responsible for the administration 
and development of the existing 
teaching and research programmes 
of the Department. A specific ared 
of expertise is not nominated although 
it is expected that the appointee wilt 
have experience and ability to play 
a leading.role in teaching, research 
and administration. 

The salary for this pusitioit 
$A19.102 per annum. The UniveisitV 
will pay travel expenses for the 
appointee and his family to Armidaifi' 
together with reasonable removal 
expenses. Other benefits include 
superannuation (FSSU pattern 

N.S.W. State Superannuation 

Scheme) and finance for building 
buying a home. Study leave with 
appropriete travel grants 4$ available 
and credit for existing study 
entitlements may be granted. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the Aesooiatfon of Common 
wealth Universities (Appts). 
Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF. 

Applicatfuns close on January A. 
7974, 
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MANCHESTER 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

The School's Retail Outlets Research Unit invites applications 
for posts of Research Associate and Research Assistant. The 
Unit is conducting a growing research programme into aspects 
of retailing, wholesaling and physical distribution. The 
primary requirement is research interest in these fields. 
Original degree could be in economics, marketing, operations 
research, statistics or economic geography. One of the posts 
requires a strong statistical background. Starting salary 
according to age and experience up to maximum of £2,323. 
For application forms and fuller details apply to: 

Director, 

Retell Outlets Research Unit, 

Manchester Business School, 

Booth Street West, 

Manchester M15 6PB 


FOREIGN AND 
COMMONWEALTH OFFICE 

ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT RESEARCH UNIT 

Applicatiorw am invited for « temporary appointment in the Arms Control 
!ind Oisermement Reseerch Unit (ACDRU) of the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office. The poet, which would run from the eaily eummer of 1974 for two 
years, would be equivalent in rank to Grade 7A of the Diplomatic Service, 
within a aalary range of £2.924-"£3.643, depending on age. experienoe and 
qualifioationa. (Theae aalary figures are shortly to bo revised.) The work consists 
essentially of research and study into the longer-term aspects of possible 
•ntamatiortal agreements for the limitation and reduction of armaments. 
r>iid alms at thereby contributing to the formulation of official British policy in 
fhiR field, ft demands an aptitude for research and for originating ideas, as weli 
<^3 die ability tt> exprees these in writing: and it pre-aupposes an informed 
•nterest in both foreign policy generelly and strategic questiona in 
particular. The successful candidate is likely to be a good honours graduate 
‘>Qsd between 26 and 30. For further details and an application form (to be 
fQQtfmed by January 14. 1974) writs to Personnel Policy Department. Foreign 
and Comrnonweahh Office, Room 213B, Curtis Green Ehiliding, Vtctoris 
Embenkment. Landon SW1A2J0. 


Moikding 

inlonnalion 

AssishiiiL 


The appointmcnl is in the Marketing Departmenl of I.D.V. 
(Home Trade) Ltd., one of the largest wine and spirit com- 
panie.s in the U.K., with a brand portfolio that includes 
Stnirnoff Vodka, Hennessy Cognac and C roft (Original 
Sherry. 

The assistant will report to the Marketing Informaton C’on- 
trollcr and his duties will be concerned with the regular 
preparation of management reports from computer analy.sis 
of sales statistics, using a computerised sales forecasting 
system. He will also be required to produce regular market 
forecasts, analyse maiket research and carry out statistical 
analyses. The department's facilities include a computer link 
to a time-sharing system, and a small desk top computer. 
C^andidates should have graduated in a numerical science 
and/or economics, or should have passed at least Part 11 of 
the Institute ofStatisticians examination, and be a candidate 
for Part 111a. Some experience in a marketing environment 
would be an advantage. 

The location of the CZompany is Harlow (V« hour from 
London), and rented accommodation within the town may 
be available if required. The company offers conditions of 
serviceabove the average, including a Contributory Pension 
Scheme. Salary will be commensurate with ability, and can¬ 
didates should apply in the first instance, giving full relevant 
details to: 


Personnel Officer, 
International Distillers A 
Vintners Ltd., 

Gilbey House, Harlow, Essex, 
CM20IDX. 
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IHBBCCMQMmiMiaDill^ 1973 


APPOINTMENTS 


Univarsity of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT Of ECONOMICS 

Lectureships 

Applications are invited for three Lectureships in Economics. Applicants should 
possess 0 good degree in Honours Economics and preference may be given to 
those who have specialised in Public Finance. Development Economics and 
Monetary Economics, but the Department wilt be happy to entertain applications 
from specialists in any branch of Economics. 

Salary scale ri.92S-C4.548 with placing according to qualifications and ex¬ 
perience F.S.S.U. benefits 

Application forms and further particulars (quoting 41/73) may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of Strathclyde. Royal College Building. 204 George 
Street. Glasgow. G1 1)0/V with whom applications should be lodged by 3l8t 
December. 1973. 


University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Lectureship in Industrial Relations 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Industrial Relations in the Industrial 
Relations Section of the Department of Economics. 

Applicants should preferably possess a first and/or second degree qualification 
including Industrial Relations. However, applications will be considered also from 
persons with a specialist interest in Industrial Relations and who possess a first 
degree qualification in Sociology/Psychoiogy. 

Salary scale f 1.929"r4.548 with placing according to qualifications and experi¬ 
ence. F.S S.U benefits. 

Application forms and further particulars (quoting 40/73) may be obtained from 
the Registrar. University of Strathclyde, Royal College Building. 204 George 
Street, Glasgow. G1 1XW' with whom applications should be lodged by 31 st 
December. 1973. 


MeQill Univarahy, 
Montraal 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 
Chairman 


Applications are invited for the 
above position. Applicants should 
hold the rank of Associate Professor 
or above (or their equivalents). The 
post may be filled by an external or 
an internal candidate. Salary depends 
upon rank and experience. 

The department has a wide range of 
undergraduate and graduate courses 
with an emphasis on systematic 
analytical approaches to physical and 
human geography, and offers the 
following degrees: B.AVB.Sc.. Hon¬ 
ours or Majors, M.A., M.Sc.. and 
Ph.D. Presently the department has 
over twenty full time faculties. 

The appointee is required by June, 
1974. Applications close 28 
February. 1974. Letters of applica¬ 
tion. including a curriculum vitae, 
and the names of three referees 
should be sent to Dean E. J. Stans- 
bury. Faculty of Science. McGill 
University, P.O. Box 6070. Station A. 
Montreal, Quebec. Canada H3C3G1. 




r 

1 

I 
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Economist 


to play a leading part in the economics team advising Williams 
& Glyn's Bank, He will have the opportunity to establish himself as 
an authority on economic affairs for the Bank. His main task wilt be 
to advise the Bank upon economic trends at home and abroad, 
which affect its strategy and operations, and to furnish analyses of 
U.K. and international business conditions to the line divisions and 
their customers. He will also contribute to the preparation of the 
regular analyses, commentaries and other publications issued by the 
Bank. The organisation and motivation of a professional team will be 
a key element in the job. 

The appointment will suit an innovator with a good degree in 
Economics. The ideal age would be around 35 but this is not inflex¬ 
ible. He should be able to present lucid arguments both verbally and 
in writing and be familiar with the use of computer applications for 
management. Financial and business experience would be an 
advantage but an academic career in this field would be acceptable. 

Salary will probably be around £5500 but this is negotiable and will 
depend upon qualifications and experience. Benefits include house 
purchase loan scheme and attractive superannuation arrangements. 

Please write giving full career details, quoting reference S.387, to: 

P. D. Richards, Williams & Glyn's Bank Limited, 5/10 Great Tower 
Street, London EC3R SDH. 

A member of the National end Commercial Banking Group 


WmiAMS&GlYN’SBANK 



TEESSIOE POLYTECHNIC 
LECTURERS IN 
MARKETING 

The Polytechnic is seeking to add to its 
existing M arfceting staff three additiori,)i 
appointments. Graduates are thero 
tore sought with an interest in 
developing any of the following markot 
ing subjects for teaching at degrsf- 
level; 

Market Research’ Market Intelligencp 
Market Planning; Innovation it, 
Marketing; International Marketing 
Salary: LecturerII—f'2,515-f3.243 
Application forms and further par 
ticulars from Staffing Section 
Department E. Teesside Polytechnic 
Borough Road. Middlesbrough 
Teesside TS1 3BA, returnable within 
two weeks 


Australian National 
University 

Applications are invited for the 
following. 

RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Research Fellow/Senior Research 
Fellow in Economics 

The Department of Economics 
(Head; Professor T. W. Swan) is 
concerned with long and short run 
processes of economic growth and 
structural change, and with erono' 
metric and more generally quantita¬ 
tive studies of economic problems 
and decisions, perhaps with special 
reference to the Australian economy. 
Within the very wide ambit of these 
interests, all of which involve txith 
empirical and theoretical elements, 
it is not intended to designate any 
particular field in which an appotntm 
need be specially qualified. He will 
be expected to give his basic atten¬ 
tion to research, with the opportunity ; 
to take part in the supervision and 
training of postgraduate students. | 

Closing Date: February 1. 1974. 

SALARIES: Salary on appointment 
will be in accordance with qualifi¬ 
cations and experience within the 
ranges: Senior Research Fellow 
$A12.788-$15.116 p.a. (3 X 390, 

2 X 389; 1 X 390): Research Fellow 
$A8.689-$11.901 p.a. (2 X 641. 

2 X 640:1 X 641). Current exchange 
gates are approximately $A1'6lp: 
$US1.48. 

OTHER CONDITIONS: Tenure. 
Senior Research Fellow and Researdi 
Fellow normally for three years 
first instance with the possibility 
extension to e maximum of fiveyoat*' 

Reasonable travel expenses are paid 
and assistance with housing is pi^ 
vided for an appointee from outside i 
Canberra. Superannuation is on the i 
FSSU pattern with supplementary 
benefits. 

The University raseivea the right 
not to make an appointment or to 
make an appointment by invii^t*^ 
at any time. 

Further information should be 
tained from the Association 
Commonwealth Universities (App®^ i 
36 Gurdon Square. London WCiH 
OFF. 
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appointments 


! CafYibridgo University 

Assistant Lacturaship 
, ,n Development Economics 
Applications are invited for an 
Assistant Lectureship in Economics 
from people whose main interest 
IS in the Development Economics 
of Underdeveloped Countries. 

The appointment will be for three 
ytiais in the first imtance. and is 
normally followed by re'appointment. 
It IS hoped that the successful 
candidate will be able to take up his 
appointment by 1 October 1974. 

The pensionable scale of stipends 
for a University Assistant Lecturer 
IS r2.058 a year, rising by four 
annual increments to C2,718 a year: 


the starting point will depend on age 
and experience. It is normal for 
holders of University posts to earn 
substantial additional sums by doing 
individual teaching work for 
Colleges. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Appoint 
ments Committee, Faculty of 
Economics and Politics, Sidgwick 
Avenue, Cambridge CB3 9DO. to 
whom applications (nine copies), 
including a curriculum vitae and the 
names of three referees, should be 
sent as soon as possible; applicants 
should ask their referees to reply 
promptly to the Secretary's request 
for a letter of reference. The 
closing date is 13 February 1974. 


British Steel Corporation 
(International) Ltd 


Assistant Regional 
Co-ordinators 

BSC (International) Ltd is the subsidiary of the British 
Steel Corporation responsible for the Corporation's world¬ 
wide investment interests overseas, presently worth in 
t'xcess of £60 million and containing over 30 subsidiary 
and associated companies, employing some 50,000 people. 
BSC (International) also handles all new overseas invest¬ 
ment piojects for the Corporation and assists the Corpora¬ 
tion m supplying technical and management services to 
overseas concerns. 

Due mainly to internal promotion, a requirement has 
cin.sen for four Assistant Regional Co-ordinators, each of 
whom will work with the Co ordinator responsible for the 
company's present interests and new developments in a 
specific geographical area of the world The work would 
involve some overseas travel These are valuable develop 
rnent opportunities for young men or women of potential 
aged 28 to 36 with the following qualifications ’ 

• a University Degree or equivalent professional 
qualification 

• appreciation through experience of the commercml and 
financial sides of business 

• initiative and imagination, combined with maturity of 
outlook and a capacity for sustained application in depth 

• evidence of personal achievement 

• facility in foreign languages and some experience of 
living or travelling overseas would be an advantage. 

The Head Office staff based m London is small and 

operates as a closely knit team, and the work is highly 
active and demanding within the widest range of business 
activity. 

A good salary is offered^ as welt as other attractive 
conditions of employment These posts offer opportunities 
for advancement, both in BSC (International) and in the 
Corporation. 

Please apply in writing, quoting reference H026, to: 
Personnel Manager (Head Office). 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION. 

P.O. Box No. 403. 

Qrosvenor Place. 

London. SWIX 7JG 


WEST GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
Central Research and 
Intelligence Unit 

Appointments of 

ECONOMIST 

PUBLIC TRANSPORT 
RESEARCHER 

Applications are invited from local government officers in 
England and Wales (excluding London) for the posts of 
Economist and Public Transport Researcher with the West 
Glamorgan County Council. 

Salary Principal Officer Range 1(2) £3,504- £3,978. 

Job descriptions and explanatory notes are available on request. 
There are no application forms and applicants should furnish 
me with a typed copy of personal details, present job and 
previous experience, indicating which post they wish to be 
considered for by 7 January, 1974. 

M. E. J. Rush, 

County Clerk and Chief Officer. 

County Hall. 

CARDIFF. 


Market & 
Economic Planning 

An Economic Officer is required for the 
headquarters of the National Freight Corporation, 
which, with an annual (urnover of over £2()0m., 
provides a wide range of freight transport services 
to industry in the UK and, increasingly, in Europe. 
He will join a small. London-based team concerned 
with analysing, appraising and making 
recommendations on a variety of economic, 
marketing and planning issues involving frequent 
contact at senior levels in headquarters and 
operating companies. The emphasis of the job will 
be on business problems requiring the use of 
mathematical, statistical and computing techniques. 
Candidates should be graduates in a numerically 
biased discipline with at least five years* relevant 
industrial/commercial experience. The ability to 
communicate ideas, findings and recommendations, 
both orally and in writing, is essential. Please 
telephone (01-629 1844 at any lime) or write-in 
confidence-for information. I. R. Lloyd 
ref. S.4949, 

around £44(H) to start 


Management Consultants 
in Human Resourcas 


17 Stratton Street London, W1X6DB. 

□ BIRMINOHAM □ GLASGOW □ MANCHESTER 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Hong Kong 

Applications are invited for the 
following post. 

STAFF TUTORSHIP IN ECONOMICS 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA 
MURAL STUDIES' Preference will 
be given to those with qualifications 
in either Managerial Economics or 
Quantitative Methods or the Econo 
mics of the Firm. The successful appli 
cant will be expected to take up his 
duties by September 1, 1974, or 
earlier if possible. Applications close 
January 15. 1974 

Annual salary (superannuabin) Staff 
Tutor: HK$40.800 ^ 2,760 

46.320 BAR 49,080 > 2,760 
68.400. At the lime of issue the 
rate of exchange is f 1 HK$12 00 

approx 

Starting salary will depend on qualifi 
cations and experience Salaries 
for female appointees below 
HK$6?,880 are slightly lower than 
given above; equalisation of male 
and female salary scales will be 
achieved by April 1, 197& 

Further particulars and application 
forms moy be obtained from the 
Secretary-General. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 
36 Gorrion Square. London WC1H 
OPF or the Secretary of the Council. 
University of Hong Kong. 


Univarslty of Hong Kong 

Applications are invited for the 
following new post which will be 
available from September 1. 1974: 
LECTURESHIP/ASSISTANT LEC 
TURESHIP IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES. Applicants should have 
suitable qualifications including a 
higher degree in management stud 
les. teaching and research experience 
in the relevant field Preference will 
be given to those with professional 
qualificalions and business expreri 
ence. Applications close January 1 5, 
1974. 

Annual salaries (superannuable) 
are Lecturer: HK$40.800 > 2.76D- 
46.320 BAR 49.080 x 2.76Q 
68.400: Assistant Lecturer; 

HK$29.760 X 2.760-38.040. 
At the time of issue the rate of 
exchange is Cl - HK$ 12.00 approx. 

Starting salary will depend on qualifi¬ 
cations and experience. Salaries 
for female appointees below 
HK$62.880 are slightly lower than 
given above; equalisation of male 
and female salary scales will be 
achieved by April 1, 1975. 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary-General, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts). 
36 Gordon Square. London WC1H 
OPF, or the Secretary to the 
Council, University of Hong Kong. 



SeniH 

Economisl 


Wt* need an ambitioub economist to join the investment 
stMvices team at the Head Office in London of a major 
international group ot companies. 

The job of the investment services team is to provide the 
guidelines for the management ot the Company's interna¬ 
tional equity portfolio and for direct investment projects in 
the D.K. and overseas. The group of people working in the 
team have, between them, an extensive knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of the intornational commodity markets. To com¬ 
plete the pictui e we need high calibreforecastsof commodity 
prices, monetary conditions and economic growth in the 
major industrial countries. o1 productivity and cost trends 
and of cuirency changes. 

The economist charged with these responsibilities will 
rml have much time for original research in the macro- 
oconomic; field and will have to form judgements on the 
liasis ul published data and direct contacts. He orshe-will 
also fu‘ed a sensitivity for emerging political and social 
tierids and will probably have spent some time working 
f^verseas 

fhi^ appointment ha.s excellent career prospects. Age 
limits are flexible but someone mthe late twenties or early 
thirtie.s would be ideal. Sdlar'y is negotiable; first year earn¬ 
ings would not be less than £5.000 p.a. and could be more 
lor d really strong candidate. Other conditions are 
competitive. 

Please apply in confidence, with brief relevant partic¬ 
ulars, to: Box No. 2666, The Economist, 25 St. James’s 
I Street. London SW1A 1HG. 


AGBICULTURAL 

ECONOMIST 

Rapidly expanding consultancy is looking for a really able 
economist to Join its research team. Our work consists mainly 
of feasibility and marketing studies for the production, pro¬ 
cessing and distribution of agricultural, horticultural, fishery 
and forestry products. About half our projects are in the 
United Kingdom, and half overseas—at present mainly in 
Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 

The applicant we are looking for will have: 

# a good degree in economics or agri¬ 
cultural economics 

# at least ^3 years’post-graduate 
experience, ideally including re¬ 
search into the markets for agricul¬ 
tural products 

# abiUty to write accurate, readable 
and well-reasoned reports 

It would also be an advantage, though not essential, to be able 
to speak at least one foreign language. 

We offer a pleasant and fi*iendly working atmosphere, 
interesting work, and the opportunity to build a weU-paid 
worth-while career. The starting salary will be by negotiation, 
but we expect to pay around £3,600 to the right person, 
Please contact: 

The Director 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT UNIT 
Conrad Jameson Associates 
60-51 Wells Street 
LONDON WIP 3FD 



This is a highly paid and exceptional oppoilunity for a senior 
man to combine in full his journalistic abilities and manage¬ 
ment skills. 

Our new man must be a self-motivating professional with a 
highly developed news sense, an eye for detail and an ability 
to combine an exF>erience of engineering and management 
with writing flair. He will have ideas which he can follow 
through as he manages a team of designers and specialist 
writers, who investigate, interpret, and report on issues and 
developments in technology and management, of direct 
importance to engineering management. This is a challenging 
and responsible job on Britain's top engineering weekly where 
standards are high and the pace fast. 

In return for his effort we are offering the successful applicant 
an excellent salary, at least four weeks* annual paid holiday, 
a modern office environment, and full senior staff facilities 
including dining room, free parking and first-class pension 
scheme. 

Applicants should please write, marking their envelope 
Private and Confidential, and enclosing a brief summary of 
their career to date, to 

John Mortimor, 

Editor, Tha Eiqimar, 

Margm-Grmpnii Hoim, 30 CaMarwood Straat 
iMdan, SE18 6QN. 

M.& Mamw-Oraiiiiiian aritM^laaiattgtawiiiQaaliiliin. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


nivaraity of EcHnburgh 

department of economics 

cohomics and the National Health 

ervfce 

Applications are invited for a research 
position in this area, commencing 
October 1. 1974, on the scale 
£1 929-E4.584. according to qualifi 
cations and experience. Superannua- 
tion under F.S.S.U. 

Applications should be made to the 
undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. Appli 
cations should be lodged by January 
21. 1974. Please quote reference 
5086 

The Secretary of the University, 
University of Edinburgh, 

Old College. 

South Bridge, 

Edinburgh EH8 9YL. 


niversity College, Cardiff 

lESFARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN 
CQNOMICS 

plications are invited for the posts of 
10 RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
ithe Department of Economics, 
k; appointments will be made at 
I point on the Lecturer's scale and 
mil m the first instance, be for a 
leriod of three years. There is no 
estMction on the field of research 
lui applicants should have a sound 
asp of quantitative methods. The 
)$is cire tenable from April 1, 1974 
IT as soon as possible thereafter. 

urtiioi particulars may be obtained 
rotii the Registrar, University 
iollpge. P.O. Box 78. Cardiff. CF1 
iXL to whom applications with the 
>9mes and addresses of three refer- 
ohould be addressed by January 
5 1974. Please quote reference 
062 


Glasgow CoHagt 
of Technology 

OapartniMit of Saetil Scwikm 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited from 
graduates to teach Economics 
on degree and other courses 

Salary Scale: Up to r3,201 per 
annum, depending upon experi¬ 
ence plus ri17 per annum for 
approved teacher training. 

Application forms and further 
particulars should be obtained 
from The Director. Glasgow 
College of Technology, North 
Hanover Place, Glasgow G4 08A, 
and should be returned by 
December 26. 1973. 

University of Oxford 

RESEARCH OFFICERSHIP IN 
RACE RELATIONS 

The University proposes to appoint 
a Research Officer m Race Rela¬ 
tions for a period of two years. 
Consideration will be given to a 
candidate engaged in research on 
ethnic and race relations in the 
United Kingdom as well as other 
areas of the world. Stipend accord 
ing to age on University Lecturers' 
scale from f 1,929 (at age 24 and 
under). Further details from Pro 
fesEDr K. Kirkwood. St. Antony's 
College. Oxford. 0X2 6JF. Closing 
date for applications: February 15. 
1974. 



MARKET 

RESEARCH MANAGER 

The National Building Agency needs a man to head up 
and promote the work of a group which undertakes 
economics studies, surveys, market research assign 
ments and product development, in liaison with design 
staff for public and commercial clients. 

Experience in market research and a knowledge of the 
building industry together with appropriate professional 
qualifications are necessary. A flair for report writing 
is highly desirable. 

Preferred age up to 40. Starting salary about f 5.000pa 
dependent upon experience. 

The post is covered by a superannuation scheme which 
includes life cover. The scheme is transferable within the 
public sector and with a number of other approved 
schemes. 

Write with brief details in the first instance to: 

Eric Jullicn, Chief Executive, 

Management Consultancy Services, 

The National Building Agency, 

NBA House, 7 Arundel Street, 

London WC2R 3DZ. 


For further appointments 
see pages 
5, 7 and 124-130 



EOKeedE^secutive 

The leading authority on the seicKrtion of financial management. 


BERKSHIRE to £3,750 

Ambitioiis Young Accountant 


Turnover has increased dramatically during the last 
three years in this fast moving progressive young group. 
As a household name they have successfuUy marketed, 
both in the U.K. and Europe, a new concept within their 
own retail held. As the Management Accountant, this 
recently qualified young man will report to the Financial 
Director on a variety of tasks covering reporting tech¬ 
niques, systems development and ad hoc investigations. 
This is an excellent opportunity for a man with drive 
and ifhtiative to gain broad experience in a very succes.s- 
^ul environment. Ref; 9978A'E. Apply Reed Executive, 
146 New Bond Street, London W1Y OJU. Robophone 
0L629 4455. 


London * Birmingham Manchester ‘ Leeds ■ Edinburgh 


ROBERT GORDON'S 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
LECTURER-ECONOMICS 

Graduates of U.K. Universities are invited to 
apply for the above appointment. 

Degree lecturing experience, research or business 
experience would be an advantage but recent 
graduates will also receive consideration. 

Duties will be mainly at undergraduate level 
with possible specialization in labour or monetary 
economics. 

Salary on scale £1,797-£3.825 p.a. Initial 
placement according to qualifications and 
experience. Removal expenses assistance. Appli¬ 
cation form and details from Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology. Schoolhill, Aberdeen 
AB91FR. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Now England 

ARMIDALE. NEW SOUTH WALES 
Lecturer in Geography 

uppointeo will assist in the 
teachinQ. research and administrative 
programme of the Department, both 
in laboratories and in the field, for 
internal and external students in 
Geography. The appointee will be 
expected to have at least a good 
Honours degree and preferably a 
higher degree. 

The Department is primarily interested 
in selecting an appointee of significant 
promise in teaching and research in 
Geography in the widest sense. While 
ability in quantitative techniques is 
expected, some preference will bo 
given in making the appointment 
to the following fields; planning 
theory, regional economic develop 
ment. hiogoography, agricultural 
geography 

Appointment can be made to the 
permanent staff but the University 
reserves the right to make the 
appointment probationary where it 
considers this appropriate 

Salary: Lecturer $A8,698 $A11.982 
p.a 

Conditions include provision for travel 
and removal expenses. In addition 
superannuation is available, together 
with assistance in buying or building 
a home. Study leave grants are avail¬ 
able and credit may be granted for 
existing study leave entitlement 

Further infoirnation may be obtained 
from the Association of Common 
wealth Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Square, Lxindon WC1H OPF 
Applications close on January 4. 
1974, 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Uiiiv#rsHy Coll#g« London 

LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS The 
Department of Political Economy 
(Heed of Department; Professor 
Wilfred Beckerman) has two 
vacancies; one of which is for a 
one-year temporary appointment 
Candidates for the temporary post 
should be able to teach general 
micro-economic theory and some 
labour economics Candidates for the 
other post should have general 
economics qualifications and pre¬ 
ferably interest and expertise m some 
special field of application to econ¬ 
omic policy. Applications. Three 
copies with names of three referees, 
by December 31 1973 to Assistant 
Secretary (Personnel), Gower Street. 
WC1E 6BT from whom further 
information can be obtained, 

TRAVEL 

Scheduled jet flights. Tokyo f139.00. 
Sydney or Melbourne € 172 00— 
Consult Eurovists (Air Line Agents). 
Tel. 01-254 9392. 


BUSINESS 


LONDON BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 

W/Funds and Multifunctional experi 
ence seeks business proposal/ 
mutuality, write Box No. 2662. 
The Economist. 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 

Reliable Econ Grad (M) seeks 
part /full time job Jan to Sept. 
Box No 2667. 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 
a ■uaiNtas rruoiKS 

SpBcrahsed home siudv coitrates HVAilehIo 
for these end ulher leading proleoA.ciriul 
tjHemineiMinis. 

ICMA- ACCA -CIS 

Ai.credited hy CAC(. 

/Of /roft Pros/tPctus /o 
0«|j( nil. Regent House Stewniie 
Hoad Loiiikjri SWa 4UJ (Tel 01-622 

sen) 

Or Dept 311 Regent Hcnise 341 
Argyle Street Glasgovw 02 BlW 
(Tel 041 221 29261 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship. Law, Cost 
ing. Banking, Insurance Marketing, 
GCE. Also many thoroughly useful 
(non-exam) courses in Business 
Subfects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 

MetropoMuin CoHege 

(Dept. G92/29) St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street. London 
EC4N 4$X. Tel. 01 -248 6674. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
AjDCteditation of Correspondence 
Coliges. 


Dfigree G.C.E. and 
Professional courses 

from Wolsey Hall (Accredited by 
CACC) the Oxford Correspondence 
College founded 1894. Direct con 
tact with your own qualified tutor 
m each subject but in the comfort 
of your own home. 

Free prospectus from The Principal 
W. M. M. Milligan, MBE, TD. MA. 
Dept CA1, 

Wolsey Hall 

Oxford 0X2 6PR 
or phone 0865-54231. 


University College London 

M.Sc. IN PLANNING STUDIES 

Social Sciences in Environmental 
Planning 

The School of Environmental Studies 
offers courses in Economics, geo¬ 
graphy and Sociology to social 
scientists interested in the applica¬ 
tion of those disciplines to Environ¬ 
mental Planning. The courses lead to 
the award of an M.Sc. from the 
University of London after the 
completion of twelve months of full¬ 
time sti^. Further information and 
application forma from M.Sc. Course 
Tutor. School of Environmental 
Studies. Universtty College London, 
Ftaxman House, 16 Raxman Terrace. 
London WC1H9AT. 


\ British Steel Corporation 


8 ; 

I Fellowships | 


During 1974 the British Steel Corporation is 
offering a number of Fellowships at Universities 
and other educational institutions for work in 
any field of interest common to the Corporation, 
the Fellow and the institution. 

Applicants for Fellowships must be nominated 
by Heads of Departments, and be capable of 
formulating and carrying out their own research 
projects without direct supervision. 


The maximum basic award will be at the rate of 
CS^ooo per annum and, in addition, certain 
other expenses will be paid. In determining the 
amount of the award, account will be taken of 
the applicant’s existing remuneration. 


Awards will be made in the first instance for one 
year, or for a shorter period if requested by the 
applicant. Awards may be extended for a further 
period of up to one year at the nominator’s 
request, if the Corporation agrees. 

It is nor intended that Fellowships should give 
financial support to those reading for Degrees or 
further Degrees, 

Closing date for application — 

28 th February, 1974. 

Further particulars and application farms can be 
obtained from :— 

Mr. E.V. Dicker 
Fellowships Secretary, 

British Steel Corporation, 

33 Grosvenor Place, 

LONDON, S.W.I. 
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■ build dream cars by the million 
.aybe not the kind you think. 

It do today's drivers dieam about. 

; all. of an end to car problems 
fs which make lite simpler rather 
nore complicated. 

)y dream of cars made for the road, 
-r showing off. Cars that don i add 
' difficulties of driving or the pain- 
' neck of parking. They dream 
s that are safe on roads that 
icreasingly dangerous. Comfortable 


cars for longer, more demand'.ng trips. 

They dream of maximum .oorr 
tor themselves and their baggagh 
in the minimum space. They dream of 
real comfort and functional 
not of unnecessary luxury and usele 
qadgets. They dream of a maximum 
of service for a minimum 

For this kind of dreamer, we have 
equipped our cars with items such as 
front-wheel drive, 

flexible suspension, rear-door (with 


extendable space behind the back sea s) 
and we've put an end to the chores of 
water anti-free?e and grease-)Obs. 

For the dream cars of today 
are built by designers with 
feet on the ground, A Renault ///J^S^ 

obsession that goes back I/II 

to 1898 (iU W 
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Working on it 

Very sensibly, Mr Barber has 
not deflated demand, on what 
could prove the eve of a 
recession, by as much as he 
says But the major issues of 
wage cost inflation and the 
govemabihty of Britain remain 
to be tackled, page 11 
Six mam issues face the 
Government, and the Chan 
cellor’s problem was that the 
standard cure for any one of 
them would make the five 
others worse, page 63 How 
British families may cut then 
^pendmg, page 65 The Econo 
mist's family tightens its belt, 
page 60 The very big squeeze 
or, property development, page 
66, and the other budget 
measures in detail, pages 69- 75 


The oil game 

The United States tries to 
stave off petrol rationing and to 
stimulate production by allow 
tng domestic oil pnees to rise, 
but the resulting producers’ 
windfall will be heavily taxed, 
page 41 Mr Peter AValker says 
Bntain’s petrol stocks have 
actually b^n nsing, page 76 
The oil companies still say it’s 

g im but there are fiddles in the 
ulf, page 79 


The World 



Business 


ATo g0 to Europe 

Heath’s idea that Europe 
6ould have a foreign pofacy 
before it has an mtemal one, 
-md Herr Brandt’s dithenng 
ibout the cost to Germany cf 
an internal pohey, have between 
them stripped Eurem’s Christ- 
jljas tree, page 15. How the 
Germans to pay op fora 

proper regional fund, page 49, 
why, page 50. 


A week of terror 

The almost certain ultimate 
result of the killing of Spain’s 
prime minister. Admiral Carrero 
Blanco, will be to put someone 
even further to the nght mto 
power That is the folly of this 
terrorism, page 14, and the 
Americans among others will 
have to think what it means 
for their connections with Spain, 
page 34 The Arab blood spree 
at Rome airport was even more 
twistedly mad, page 17 The 
IRA bombers are out to kill 
and maim again in London, 
page 19 


The spirit of Geneva 

Israel is turning up for the 
peace talks in a reluctant and 
suspicious mood, Syna won’t 
go at all; and Egjmt has pro¬ 
moted two sdf-coimdent young 
generals on the canal, page 31. 


Heirs of HorrU>lower 

Horatio Hoinbtower and his 
creator, C S. Forester, are 
voyagmg no longer. But they 
have hmrs who command an 
eager, salt-stained following 
this Chnstmas, page 95. 
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Tim im 



Oil and Israel 

SiK • The Arab states insist on a more active 


From 1949-59 some 60 field trials were 
carried out oo sites in Yorkshire and Wor¬ 
cestershire by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. 'About 20,000 of coal were 
gasified in thin, dirty seams underground 
and the gas extracted. 

An economic process was in sight when 
the National Coal Board, who had taken 
over, decided that to develop a half-baked 
technique likely to create redundancy among 
miners was impolitic, and further progress 
was shelved. 


European participation in the Middle East 
cimflict. Why? Israel has become wholly 
dependent on the United States. The Arabs, 
at least those directly involved in the con¬ 
flict, lean heavily on the Soviet Union. Thus 
both parties become satellites of the two 
superpowers. Their national pride and 
national interests will not accept this in the 
long run. It is unlikely that the dominating 
personality of the oil boycott, King Faisal 
of Saudi Arabia, is particularly keen on 
embracing the Russians, but the longer the 
conflict lasts the narrower will the room for 
political manoeuvre become. 

As both superp<)wers pursue their own 
aims of world policy, the European com 
munity as a medium power group without 
world ambitions, and only this group, is suited 
to bring about a lasting political and econo¬ 
mic solution. 

Why should there not be an extension of this 
economic community through association of 
Israel and the Arab stales? Such an economic 
measure would solve the decisive problem 
of mutual confldenee. Does anybody m 
Germany nowadays speak, or even think, 
of France as the hereditary enemy? 
Frontiers and security may be the dominat 
mg factor in today’s thinking of the govern 
ments concerned. Mutual confidence is 
better, because you can never rely on 
conquest. 

But whoever thinks that with the lifting 
of the oil boycott things will be the same 
as before lives in Utopia. If the economic 
development of the Arab stales is to make 
real sense, two points come in: 

1. Synchronisation of oil production and 
of the income therefrom with the infra 
structure of industrialisation. Otherwise the 
Arab countries will be prone to a terrific 
inflation. 

2. Processing of crude oil into semi 
finished products at the place of prcnluction 
because a real and adi^uate exchange of 
gmxls IS possible only between industrialised 
states. 

Fx'onomically it makes little sense to ship 
crude oil thousands of miles in tankers of 
500,000 or Im tons, with all the nsks 
invcilvcd, around South Africa to Europe 
instead of transporting semi finished products 
tlirough the Sue/ canal with a fraction of the 
tonnage over a fraction of the distanOB.'^ 
Yours faithfully, , 

Hamburg H, L. Bfndfr 

Sir ’Among ^ggeittions' for ^new dr 
modified mcaJid to provide energy I'havc 
seen no reference to underground gasifica^ 
tion. The coal in the seam is burnt to produce 
gas piped to the surface for u^ a 
station or chemical plant on site, a process 
not yet used. 


The disadvantages of the process were: 

(1) The gas quality was so low that it did 
not pay to transmit by pipe and the gas 
must be used on site. 

(2) Faults in the seam might present serious 
problems in relation to continuous gas pro¬ 
duction. 

(3) The deeper and/or thinner the seam (as 
were all those permitted for trial) the more 
expensive and the poorer the quality of the 
gas. 

The advantages were: 

(1) Seams too dirty or too thin for mining 
could be gasified. Surface subsidence 
decreased. 

(2) Much le.ss manpower was required under¬ 
ground. 

(3) Calculations at the time of shutdown 
.suggested great cost advantage. For instance, 
a 3 ft seam at 500 ft should produce gas and 
pipe to the surface at about half the cost per 
heat unit of coal at the power station. By 
using 40 per cent oxygen a much better 
quality gas would be produced still at less 
than power .station coal (power station coal 
has much increased in price since 1959). 

Should this situation now be reviewed 
in the light of our greatly changed cir¬ 
cumstances?—Yours faithfully, 

Tunbridge Wells, Kent C. A. Masterman 
Technical Director, 
Underground Gasification, 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, 1949-57 

Sir —Had your correspondents in various 
Middle Ea.st capitals had their ears to the 
ground they would have reported that Mr 
Kosygin had been to Cairo primarily on a 
dollar cheque collecting mission. If King 
Faisal reallv has been conned into going to 
Moscow on the pretext of receiving assur¬ 
ance of continued Russian help he will come 
away with an emptier pocket and an adjura¬ 
tion to reduce oil supplies to the west only to 
the level wnich will still permit the other 
Arabs to pay cash (his) for the weapons they 
must have to maintain their confrontation 
with Israel. 

Meanwhile Mr Brezhnev is chuckling as 
he plans for Russia to replace the Arab 
world as the west’s main oil and gas supplier; 
and belatedly The Economist is groping 
tow^ds the truth of the Middle East oil crisis, 
rwnich is that the strings are being pulled 
by a Russia wrongly described as being 
dependwt^B western goodwill. It is the 
United which is proposing to pass a 
tra(ie *^11, once the Jackson amendment is 
rentoim, in order to preserve and extend its 
imagined ‘^detente”, at the same time opening 
up huge markets for American exports (not 
just wheat). 

Unless it be with oil income, the 
Soviet Union will have no means of paying 


its foreign debts. 

If Mr Kissinger plays his trade cards right, 
he may be much less hemmed-in than he 
wpears to be.—Yours faithfully, 

Teheran H.R.Semmencb 

Sir—B efore one would consider if Israel 
would or would not have run out of arms in 
the second week of the war (November 3rd), 
it would be more logical to consider if Israel 
and the United States would or would not 
have accepted a ceasefire after the first week 
of fighting. The fact that they both turned 
down a British proposal for a Purity Coun¬ 
cil resolution for a ceasefire followed by the 
“cventuar* return to the secure borders 
should suffice. This rejection of a ceasefire 
proposal at a time when Israel held on to 
more than 95 per cent of the previously occu¬ 
pied territones clearly indicated that Israel 
needed arms not to survive but to defeat the 
Arabs and gam still more territory in the pro 
cess. Hence the whole argument on whether 
the declared limited aims of Egypt were to be 
adhered to is su^rfluous. 

The British Government’s views were that, 
considering that Israel at the height of the 
supposed peril only considered a certain 
type of ceasefire (which effectively would 
have turned the 1967 ceasefire lines intode 
facto borders), Britain was not under a moral 
obligation to help Israel militarily to uphold 
that view in the battlefield. The United States, 
governed as it is by the Kissingers and the 
Schlesingcrs, thought differently.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Pretoria L. ANDFRroN 

Sir —Mr Stephen Hugh-Jones (Letters, 
December 1 st) suggests that '^Zionism” has 
treated the Palestinian as an ^"‘Untermensch'*' 
since 1948, '*’who has no rights when the 
claims of a superior people are involved”. 

()uite apart from using jargon, such as the 
nazi term "^Untermensch^, Mr Hugh-Jones 
must know precisely nothing about treat¬ 
ment of the Palestinian minority in Israel. It 
has grown from about 150,0(X)in 1948 to 
nearly 4(X),()(X) today. Its members have full 
civil and religious rights, and send their repre¬ 
sentatives to parliament. In a material sense, 
they are the most prosperous Arabs in the 
world-—apart from the inhabitants of one or 
two Arabian sheikhdoms which are so rich 
that they can afford to deny their oil to the 
western world, and threaten hardship and 
suffering to Britons and other Europeans with 
whom they fiave no quarrel. 

Mr Hugh^ones should learn, too, about 
the “rights” and status of Jews in Arab coun 
tries. They, certainly, have been treated os 
""Ifntermenschen^' and he should reserve 
some of his sympathy for them. He might 
consider, in ad^tion,theexperiences of Israeli 
prisoners who fell into Egyptian and Syrian 
hands. The Egyptians tortured, whipped 
and reviled them; the Syrians have murdered 
some and, at the moment, nothing—abso¬ 
lutely nothing—is known about the rest, A 
phrase like ^Untermenscheri^ should be used 
only with discretion; otherwise it will boomer* 
ang.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW19 F. D. Soww 


more letters on page 6 
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PROPERTY 



Men of propeitv^ 


Corob are old-established professional 
property developers ond investors. 

The name Corob is synonymous v\/ith 
the best in property 

What Corob develop they retain. 
What Corob retain they maintain to the 
highest standard. 

Corob have sympathy for the past, 
respect for the present and confidence 
in the future. 

Working with Corob is a pleasure. 

And profitable. 

Call Corob, men of property: 



Corob Inter-City Properties Ltd., 

7 Hill Street, London WIX 7FB. Tel: 01-4994301 




LETTERS 


TUB Komumt tiin 


Into the dark? 

Sir— I must give Mr P. Nind (Letters, Dec¬ 
ember 8th) a kick in the pants, albeit only 
literal, and wake him up to the facts of life. 

First, he writes, and he is obviously refer 
ring to the miners, that they arc trying to bring 
pressure upon the Government by transgres¬ 
sion of the law. Sir, if a miner works a 40- 
hour week he is abiding by the law, not break¬ 
ing it, and if because the miners work a 40- 
*hour week coal production drops, this is due 
to managerial incompetence. 

Secondly, he writes that between elections 
the Government is answerable to the repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament, and to no one else. 
He is, indeed, very wrong. A government, 
Tory or otherwise, is elected on a mandate; 
if it finds that it cannot carry through this 
mandate it is answ'crablc to the people, and 
it should have the courage of its convictions 
and place itselfbeforc the people for judgment. 

Tliirdly, he writes that voting at parlia¬ 
mentary elections could become meaningless. 
It has already reached that stage: both par¬ 
ties today simply ignore the mandate they 
were elected on. Over the past 10 years they 
have become so expert at U-turns they would 
be more at home on a pair of ice skates. 

Fourthly, he writes that not just this Gov 
ernment but every future government will 
suffer if one or two small sectors of the people 
force the rules to be changed. Sir, because this 
has already happened is why tliis country is 
in such a mess today. Britain's entry into the 
common market is a prime example. -Yours 
faillifully. 

London, SWU G. B fck 


Northern Ireland 

Sir— The soi-disant goodwill in London and 
Dublin towards the Sunningdalc settlement 
would be more convincing had there been a 
little generosity towards Northern Ireland. 
It was quite clearly recognised that it was 
Mr Faulkner who would find difficulty in 
selling the package in Belfast, not Mr 
Cosgrave in Dublin, and yet neither Mr 
Heath nor Mr Cosgrave saw fit to shoulder 
any difficult commitment in order to help 
Mr Faulkner with his difficulties. 

Enforcement of extradition procedures 
and a referendum to delete from the Eire 
constitution the offensive assertion of 
authority over the north would have been 
gnats compared with the hairy camels 
Unionists have been required to swallow in 
the past five years. A slightly generous 
gesture from Mr Heath would have been 
the 18 scats at Westminster to which 
Northern Ireland is entitled. Surely Mr 
Wilson would not have begrudged him that? 
After all few of new MPs would now he 
likely to support the Conservatives. 

Is there one new point of substance that 
the Unionists have unequivocally gained at 
Sunningdalc. despite Mr Faulkner's heroic 
delaying action? Acceptance of the oackage 
in Belfast can only be very doubtiul, how¬ 
ever euphoric the reception in Dublin. If 
this was the result of skilled negotiation by 
Messrs Heath and Cosgrave the inference 
must be that they are prepared to run the 
risk of rjj^tion in Belfast with all its con- 
sequqElQei.^;ilhuher than face any trouble on 


their own home fronts. At least, they mav 
think, if there is failure the blame then will 
clearly lie on the Protestants. Or will it?— 
Yours faithfully, 

Welwyn Garden City Colin Baskett 

. West Germany 

Sir —Congratulations on the report on West 
Germany (December 1st). This is the first 
survey of its current affairs to be undertaken 
by a serious and non-partisan journal in 
several years. Tlie themes are well-chosen— 
particularly that of ^Meft" opinion and politi¬ 
cal action in the Federal Republic. 

Inevitably, the report can be criticised. 
Much of the analysis of internal develop¬ 
ments is persuasive and to the point (the dis¬ 
cussion of internal reform needs and of the 
Juso interest in such problems is an example), 
but there is inconclusivencss on the impli¬ 
cations of leftist ideologising. Perhaps there 
should have been more attention to relation¬ 
ships between political opinions and the 
maintenance of the democratic system, and 
to the implications of struggles within the 
SPD for the political process as a whole. 

Too little was said, for example, about the 
media, the cultural agencies, the schools, the 
“progressive intelligentsia” generally. In 
these circles there prevails an unpleasant 
brew of intellectual arrogance, left political 
indoctrination (or indifference to it), and 
modish “radical chic” divorced from realistic 
understanding of social issues. Thus, one 
cannot be completely confident that the 
democratic system is adequately supported 
by democratic opinions and manners. More 
over, since the intelligentsia has never been 
noted for backbone in Germany (or, perhaps, 
anywhere else), its present “progressivism” 
tells us little about how it would react under 
the pressure of economic or social crises. 

Docs the “mass public” in West Germany 
have more democratic commonsense than 
ideologues or opportunists who speak most 
often of democracy? Tliis is a question which 
requires attention, particularly since there is 
some evidence of a swing among this public 
against leftist ideologising. One must trust 
that any such swing will not go to the oppo¬ 
site extreme of rightist ideologising. However, 
barriers against such a danger have not been 
erected by those who speak most often and 
most abstractly abouL^democratisation”. 

The problem of Herr Willy Brandt’s leader¬ 
ship seems less one of his personality than of 
constraints imposed by certain German tra¬ 
ditions and certain Social Democratic tradi¬ 
tions, With the sober commonsense of the 
public under attack by cultural agencies, it 
requires special qualities for political leaders 
to avoid a choice of inaction, opportunism or 
authoritarianism, and to perform their proper 
role of articulating real issues and choices for 
public decision. Social Democracy lacks a 
convincing doctrine atxiut the relationship 
between leadership and democratic consent, 
and is subject to fits ofideologising and oppor¬ 
tunism (tfiere are many current examples). 
On the other hand, the “conservative” oppo¬ 
sition outside the SPD has not yet really 
established its democratic credentials (exce];R 
in connection with economic affluence), and 
too often combines a certain authoritarian 
style with close ties to rather narrow econo¬ 


mic interests. Because of certain traditions 
which relate more to opinions and mores than 
to institutions or ideologies, Germany has 
usually faced in accentuated form the com¬ 
mon problem of all democracies—combin¬ 
ing leadership and democratic consent. 

Puzzling IS your discussion of West Ger¬ 
many’s lack of initiative in European policy 
and the assertion that no West German leader 
has yet reacted “to the fact that the Ameri¬ 
cans must one day go away”. This thought is 
heady doctrine for a Germany (and a Europe) 
with so many uncertainties. There are cer¬ 
tainly substantial currents of thought in Ger¬ 
many for a loosening of ties to the United 
States. A combination of this (frequently 
ideological) view with a notion that Eurooean 
initiatives and co-operation decisively depend 
upon such a loosening of ties opens a Pan¬ 
dora’s box of possibilities. One may observe 
the more ideological elements in West Ger¬ 
many increasingly making this combination. 
But should one encourage the notion that the 
choice for western European countries is 
either “Europe” or “America”?—Yours 
faithfully, 

Munich G horgf. K. Romoser 

Sir —Your special supplement on Ger¬ 
many (December 1st) is to be welcomed as 
filling a gap in the average Englishman’s 
understanding of German Kulturpoliiik. 
I was, however, di.sturbed by your analysis 
of the German university situation, since 
it describes the problems that followed the 
students’ revolution with little reference to 
the chaos that preceded it. The reader is left 
to assume that German universities before 
the revolts were relatively peaceful academic 
havens, much like any English university. 

This is what I imagined, at least before 
becoming a post-graduate, then a member 
of staff at a German university in the 
sociology department, beginning in 1967. 
The system I found there would not have 
been tolerated even briefly in an English 
university; lectures in groups of 1,000, 
reduced for seminars to “tutorial” groups of 
200-300. There was no course planning, 
except that some lectures were limited to 
students who had taken their intermediate 
exams; in other lectures one could-^and did 
—find first-, second- and fifth-year students 
trying to cope on totally disparate levels. 
Often students discovered after two years' 
random selection of lectures that they had 
devised a programme totally irrelevant to 
their exam requirements. 

To move on now to the professors. In the 
pre-1968 era, the **habiliiiert** professors 
exercised a degree of autocratic control 
unheard of in an English university, with a 
relationship to their colleagues that was 
often distinctly feudal. Not all the tales are 
apocryphal that describe professors sum¬ 
moning lecturers and sending them to the 
cleaners to collect a suit, or telling them to 
drive to the hairdressers to collect the 
professor’s wife, since it is raining. It is also 
not unknown for professors to alter the name 
under which research reports appear for 
publication. 

In this climate amongst students and staff, 
few professors can hope to be acclaimed 
and, undoubtedly, some sincere men of liberal 
views have had a difficult tim^ following the 
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revolts. It is dangerous to assume, however, 
that ail professors who have been boycotted 
are men of enlightened liberal principles. 

There was also, as early as 1967, deep 
resentment against an academic staff that, 
through fear of the unknown student masses, 
tended to rely too much on the “heavy 
squad’’. Attitudes were easilv polarised in a 
situation where one walked into a lecture 
hall for a discussion meeting only to find a 
policeman at the end of every row, his hand 
resting casually on his gun holster. 

It is therefore misleading to imply that it is 
merely the insidious pressure of the Spartakist 
left which has led to the present university 
chaos. They may well have been the insti¬ 
gators, but to understand why so many 
normally apathetic sons and daughters of 
the German bourgeoisie have joined their 
cause, one must look further to the genuine 
grievances of students subjected to academic 
factory farming methods under an autocratic 
professorial system.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SIV4 J udy Lowe 


Industrial management 

Sir —Over the years I have known many 
industrial managers and their wives and I 
can tell Mr Jessel why “fewer and fewer 
people are prepared to carry out vital in¬ 
dustrial duties” (“Oh so gritty”, December 
1st). 

1. People in responsible industrial jobs are 
badly paid for the amount of work they do. 
A conscientious manager is virtually always 
on the job. He is not paid overtime and so 
often earns less than shop floor workers. 

2. To obtain promotion he has to keep mov¬ 
ing—especially in big organisations. This is 
bad for the family. 

3. He often has to be away from home and 
is too valuable to be given time off in 
compensation, so his family suffers again. 

4. He is identified with management and 
so earns the opprobnum of the trade unions, 
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media and general public. 

5. The nearer he is to the production line 
the less he is valued: thus marketing men, 
accountants, PROs, etc, even the managing 
director’s secretary, all seem to take pre¬ 
cedence over production engineers or works 
managers. 

6. In general he has no job security and can 
be sacked at short notice. 

7. If he is outstandingly successful and 
eventually earns a lot of money, unlike film 
stars, pools winners, supermarket owners 
or television personalities, he is considered 
violently anti social and attacked by the 
media. 

Is it any wonder that intelligent 
youngsters are entering other professions and 
that managers themselves are leaving the rat 
race and taking on jobs which are less ex 
hausting and more rewarding? Like private 
landlords, they may have been made to 
suffer for the sins of the few and, again like 
landlords, some of the best have opted out. 

As, in the long run, all the clever econo¬ 
mists, commentators, developers, financiers 
and politicians depend on the actual manu¬ 
facture of goods, they may just find that 
they have killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg.—Yours faithfully, 

Stroud, Glos, H. M. Derrick 


British Council 

Sir —If the writer of the article “Getting 
culture out of town” (December 8th) had 
looked at the copy of the council’s latest 
annual report, sent to TTie Economist when 
it was published last month, he would Fm 
sure have realised the “flag-waving cultural 
exchanges” are a pretty small part of our 
work, llie teaching of the English language, 
however, forim a major part, and seems to 
us to deserve Bore r^ercnce than it gets.— 
Yours faithfully, 

London, Wl F. J. Llewellyn 

Director-General, 
British Council 


Comprehensive schools 

Sir —In “A retreat but not on principle” 
(December 1st) you point out that despite 
the introduction of comprehensive education 
“education by the purse will remain, for the 
children going to the good comprehensives 
will be those with parents who can afford 
the house prices in the good areas”. Cardiff, 
which went “fully comprehensive” three 
years ago, is a case in point. One school— 
which alone bears the name of the city—is a 
bastion of the middle and upper middle 
classes, while several others are predom¬ 
inantly working-class. My own. by a happy 
accident of geography, draws its pupils from 
a broader social range. 

Let no one suppose that the whole system 
will become truly comprehensive, “by acci¬ 
dent”. 

A new and positive policy is called 
for. if we are to seir^ tiie tremendous oppor- 
tunities which the comprehensive ideal 
presents for the furtherance of social equality. 
Dare I say it, the time has come for 
“bussing”? It is an emotive word, and 
will doubtless stir up the embers of the old 
“equality versus liberty” controversy, but 


is it too high a price to pay for the achieve¬ 
ment of genuine equality of opportunity? 
And were it to be argued that substantial 
numbers of middle-class parents would fed 
compelled to withdraw their children from 
the state system, what more appropriate 
bedfellow for “bussing” than Mr Hattersley's 
proposal to abolish public schools, when 
Latour returns to power?—Yours faithfully, 
Howardian High School, David Cohen 
Cardiff 


British Gas 

Sir-'Y ou use surprisingly intemperate 
lanpage (“On the rampage”. December 
8th) in which to describe the attitude of 
nationalised industries to tl^e claims sub¬ 
mitted by their unions. It is a pity that you 
should also have got your facts wrong. 

British Gas has not told the unions that 
it would be willing to pay out more money 
were it not for stage three. The corporation 
has not yet even made a reply to the claim 
which the unions have submitted under 
stage three, and at no time during the nego¬ 
tiations and subsequent industrial action 
which followed the submission of the pay 
claim under stage two did the corporation 
make the sort of statement that vou imply. 

It is perfectly true that we nave mai& a 
joint approach to the Pay Board with the 
unions to seek authority to rectify the pay 
anomaly which was caused by the timing 
of stage one of the Government’s pay and 
prices policy, but this action is entirely 
within the scope of the stage three legisla¬ 
tion.—Yours faithfully. 

London, Wl A. J. Vinegrad 

Public Relations Adviser, 
British Gas Corporation 


The family 

Sir—I f life is currently such a financial tight¬ 
rope for the Pitts family (December Jst), 
why doesn’t Penny consider an abc^rtion ? 

She will have to weigh up carefully the ex¬ 
tent to which she feels her present family 
would gain emotionally from the new child 
and the fulfilment it would give her personally 
against the immediate and future economic 
(and hence also emotional) problems this 
child will bring. She should also consider the 
very great extent to which any child of the 
English middle classes will deplete the total 
natural resources of the United Kingdom and 
the world at large (more so than the child of 
any less developed economics), without neces¬ 
sarily contributing towards the good of 
society as a whole. And if she believes in total 
personal freedom, she must not expect her 
children to necessarily contribute anything to 
society. 

What she needs is a serious discussion with 
her husband (how does he feel about the pros¬ 
pect of a third child?) and, if necessary, get 
objective, professional and sympathetic coun¬ 
selling to get her own thoughts and feelings 
into proper perspective. 

What I think she should do is immaterial 
--the decision is hers, but it should be taken 
fast and yet with full awareness of its impli¬ 
cations.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N1 B eth Salmon 
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SH Leaving bad enough alone 

At a moment of unreasoning national panic, a wise pre- into the sorts of hire purchase contracts which in a reces- 
scription for statesmen is: “Don’t stand there talking sion they anyway could not afford. It is explained that 
portentously. Do nothing portentously instead.” In this will help Britain to sell extra exports, fur which in a 
Monday’s mmuscule budget Mr Tony Barber obeyed year of world recession there will be no extra demand, 
this advice admirably. On the eve of a recession when it The Chancellor actually seems to have got away with it. 
would have been as foolish to cut demand severely as it Most of those, from Mr Enoch Powell sideways, who 
would have been just after Black Thursday in 1929, but had been gravely and wrongly urging him to deflate 
who) a lot of pundits were telling him that he must cut it demand very considerably have agreed gravely and wrong- 
savagely to restore confidence among those who had ly that he has done so. This says much for the mental 
been misled by themselves, the Chancellor struck upon agility of this continuously underrated Chancellor, 
probably the best and certainly the blandest formula. 

Mr Barber said he is going to reduce government Phase out, then phase in 
expenditure in 1974-75 by £1.2 billion below an estimate The backroom estimate is that the hire purchase and 
published this week in a white paper written before the other credit restrictions could reduce demand on resources 
oil crisis. This white paper (Cmnd 5519) details £32.8 in the first quarter of 1974 by an annual £170m below 
trillion worth of public expenditure. If one uses the normal what it would have been if income losses from a three-day 
estimate that about 3-j- per cent of everybody’s planned working week did not cut people's willin^ess to buy 
expenditure will be rendered impossible by next year’s consumer durables, anyway. Since there are circumstances 
fuel shortages, ordinary arithmetic suggests that about in which a short-lived three-day week in January could 
£1.2 bilhon of the £32.8 billion probably could not be cause temporary extreme shortages without cutting con 
spent, anyway, llie apinroximate £1.2 billion rendered sumers' incomes nearly so sharply, this is about the one 
impossible by fuel shortages will not even broadly cor- occasion when the retiming of some consumption 
respond wiA the across-the-board cuts now ordered for through hire purchase controls is sensible. By the last 
most departments, of 20 per cent for capital expenditure quarter of 1974, when the general world recession is 
and 10 per cent for procurement of supplies and other likely to have begun to bite, Monday's hire purchase 
current resources expenditure (but wrongly excluding restrictions should actually slightly increase consumer 
staff cuts). Allhou^ civil servants are expert at taking demand, because by then the money that would other- 
credit for forced imdo-spending while pretending to make wise be required to meet instalment payments on past 
new budget cuts, a few will interpret their briefs too rontracts will be free to chase current resources 
Uterally: so there will be some unfortunate cuts in a few instead. 

areas of government non-transfer expenditure that are In theory, the cuts in government expenditure will by 
important, probably just enough to keep on the boil a the last quarter of 1974 be reducing demand by over 
series of small political rows in education, health, trans- £1.2 billion a year below Cmnd 5519’s original estimate, 
port and other environmental services. In (vactice, the coming recession will probably by then 

But, with this excq>tion, the sentublecme of Monday’s be causing a cut in general consumer and business 
budget is Uiat the Government promises it will not spend demand. The Government will then say that this is 

money on things it could not buy, and explains virtuously because of the effectiveness of its partly non- 

thatthb should excuse it fircmi having to tax away surplus existent cuts in govonment expenditure, and so will 

Spalding powa whidh consumas will not have, while fed free by late 1974 not to press on with real cuts as 

reinforong this by restraining consumers from entering determinedly as is now being advertised. Before the end 
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of fiscal 1974-75 some of the nominally-axed projects 
are likely to be resuscitated as parts of a public works 
programme to ward off unemployment. It \^l be impor¬ 
tant not to reinstate the sillier ones. Maplin-scrappers 
and Concorde-cancellers should intensify their hunt during 
the brief period when cutting government expenditure is 
regarded as respectable, probably only while there is 
still an r in the month. 

Ostentatious taxation 

There were only two tax increases in Monday's 
budget. The retrospective 10 per cent surcharge on 
1972-73 surtax is deliberately designed so as to draw in 
£35m in 1974- 75 in a way which the Treasury thinks 
will not cut demand in any significant way at all. This is 
the same as saying that it is an economicdly useless tax, 
and is merely introduced so as to appease jealousy and 
spite (nowadays called “showing a soci^ conscience"). 

There are similar grounds for criticism of the new, 
weird and probably eventually unworkable betterment 
levy, plus the new tax on first lettings by property 
developers. They will slightly imp^e the bringing forward 
of land for housing both families and businesses, but 
politicians have been insistently advised by the media 
that something had to be done to curb what has been called 
the “obscene" and permanent rise in the value of property 
companies' assets. The money made by some bright entre¬ 
preneurs, out of proptirtion to any risks they ran, has been 
an embarrassment to the Government in stages one and 
two. But as the value of property companies’ shares had 
in fact fallen by two-fifths in the five weeks before Mr 
Barber spoke, the most recent advice to bleed them has 
chiefly come from people who have not been bothering 
to notice what is actually happening. Any sort of further 
tax-induced check on building and letting is rather unwise 
just now. 

It may also be a mistake to suppose that hitting even 
at “property speculators” brings real political popularity. 
The one difficult part of Mr Barber’s speech to the 
Commons on Monday was precisely when he was intro¬ 
ducing this supposed sweetener. Labour members, their 
faces suffused with the enjoyment of predatory hate, yelled 
their predetermined judgment that the clobbering was 
not hard enough, long before he had actually revealed how 
hard the estimated £80m-a year clobbering was to be. The 
delusion that the Government could buy the trade unions' 
co-operation by supposedly feeding particular businesses 
to them is like the delusion of the castaway on a raft, that 
one can make a following shark into a more cuddly big 
fish by feeding it judiciously with the hunks of flesh which 
sharks are known to appreciate. 

Still. Monday's budget had most of the negative virtues. 
At a time when Mr Barber was wrongly advised to slash 
demand, he has rightly decided not to slash it, while saying 
that he is doing so. Unfortunately, these negative virtues 
still mean only that the Government’s wisest departmental 
minister is leaving bad enough alone. 

Of the three crises looming before the British economy, 
there continues to be reason to hope that the oil crisis will 
not be as grave as it has been painted. The danger of world 
slump has also been somewhat mitigated. Germany this 
9^k introduced an emergency mini-budget of the logical 


sort with which to meet any threatened recession: it cut 
taxes, most especially those that might impe^ building 
(which should make those who gave very deflationary 
advice to Mr Barber think rather more carefully in future). 
Both Japan and America are also recognising that there is 
a better case for restimulating demand than for further 
curbing it. But Britain’s third crisis is unique to itself, and 
by far the worst of all. As oil stocks are higher than had 
bMn feared a month ago, the crisis of the three-day week 
is the crisis of coal. 

The short-term industrial shutdown caused by the 
miners looks very serious indeed. There are going to be 
some bad bankruptcies if the three-day week lasts, 
although Mr Barber’s redefinition of the rules for special 
deposits (while advertised as another credit restraint) 
has fortunately been devised so that banks can do more to 
help to keep small businesses afloat during the catastrophes 
that may befall them in three-day working in January and 
February. 

Stage four 

It is becoming clear that the resort to a three-day week 
was psychologically mishandled. All through last week the 
Government should have been advertising &at this desper¬ 
ate national short-time working would be inevitable if the 
miners did not decide last Thursday to discontinue their 
overtime ban. It was emolliently decided that it would be 
provocative to issue this threat before the miners had met, 
so the necessary measures were introduced as a cold shock 
only after the miners had made their wrong decision. The 
shock has not so far had the desired effect. It has had the 
undesired one that more people are saying that a month 
of three-day-week working would Io.se Britain 800 times 
more national income than the sum required to buy off 
the miners this time. 

That, of course, is a very blinkered miscalculation. It 
ignores the lesson of the last two Wilberforce surren¬ 
ders: namely, that surrender to a power strike will bring 
another strike in the following year's wmter. Each time 
there is capitulation to force, the country makes it more 
likely that three-day weeks in January will become an 
annual event. But the odds are mounting that either the 
Government will have to introduce a tougher stage four, 
and maybe a total wage freeze (with a deliberate waiting 
period of a few days during which unions could settle for 
stage three rises if they wanted to forestall it); or else 
there will be a surrender of Wilberforce proportions that will 
bring these bleak midwinter troubles upon the country 
again and again. 

The first course, an early warning signal of a tougher 
stage four, is economically preferable, but the Govern¬ 
ment wants to avoid it if (Mssible. believing that it could 
spread right across British industry the sort of confronta¬ 
tion that Mr Whitelaw rightly dislikes. Mr Whitelaw con¬ 
tinues to strive for a middle way, and he will again be prac¬ 
tising conciliation for Christmas. His talents lie in that 
direction, and he just might succeed. 

A new meeting between the miners and the coal board 
might be a start But so far the history of this Govon- 
ment has been that Mr Barber has handled the finances 
agilely, and most other ministers have handled most other 
domestic matters with little finesse or firm success. 
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■■I Does the country call? 


Mr Heath is being urged to call 
HHHilRii it would be taking quite a risk 

The talk among MPs this week has been as much about an 
early, or emergency, general election as about the coun¬ 
try's economic and industrial problems. The possibility 
that Mr Heath might eventually have to hold an election 
on the who-governs-Britain issue has existed ever since his 
Government began to enact its industrial relations legisla¬ 
tion, and each subs^uent confrontation with the union 
militants has intensified that worry. For an increasing, 
although still fairly small, number of MPs the possibility 
hardened into near-certainty when Mr Heath had to 
announce a three-day working week for industry and com 
merce as a result of the miners’ and train drivers' overtime 
bans last week. And when Mr Barber’s financial statement 
proved much less rugged than many had feared, and some 
had hoped, on Monday, even the more level-headed in all 
three parties were looking up their diaries for the first prac 
ticable date for polling day after the new register of electors 
comes into force in February. It is Thursday, February 
28th. But it is not yet worth a bet—either way. Even the 
postponement of Mr Heath's visit to China next month 
is no indication that he has set his mind on going to the 
country instead. 

Among sensible Tories, the argument for an early elec¬ 
tion is basically that it will bring forward, and make more 
likely, the most desirable result of the election irrespective 
of its date. That result is nut that the trade unions should be 
humiliated, or that the Labour party should be shattered 
as it was in 1931. Wliat the best Tories would like to see— 
and so, in their hearts, would some on the Labour benches 
also—is a Labour defeat which is both bad enough to 
shake the party and is manifestly because of the actions of 
the rxiilitants who now dominate the largest, and some of 
the most important, imions, and the irrelevant left-wing 
policies they have inflicted on the Labour party. It is that 
domination which must be broken, not the unions them¬ 
selves, and it is as much in the interests of social demo¬ 
cracy as it is in the interests of the country and the Tory 
party that it should be done. As Mr Jim Conway, the gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Amalgamated Union of Engineering 
Workers, who is in a position to know, wrote earlier this 
month: 

I have never known a militant progressive socialist with an original 
constructive idea in his head. At all times destructive policies flow 
from them. One idea permeates their thinking—destroy ... where 
militant progressives take over, the destruction of the Labour 
movement follows as night follows day ... the ume has come wlien 
to serve the Labour party we must challenge the arrogance and 
hysteria of this minority. 

The militants have obtained their positions of destruc¬ 
tive power through the apathy of the overwhdming major¬ 
ity of ordinary trade union members, and through the 
timidity, and oftaa the mediocrity, of the more mo^rate 
leaders. Tliey will not be easily dislodged, and a Tory 
govemmoit, even tme which had thebad^ of a majority 
of the electorate, could not do it alone. It is a task primarily 
for the moderate men and wmnen in the Labour party. 


an early general election. He may have to, but 

and even given the will, and a change of leadership, it will 
take at least a Parliament for the moderates working at all 
levels in the trade unions and the Labour party to have a 
real effect. It may be that not enough Lalxiur politicians 
will find the determination to fight until the militants have 
wrecked a I.>abour government itself, as they came very 
close to doing to Mr Wilson’s government over trade union 
reform in 1969. The country itself would thcr have to be 
mobilised, and that would be a depressing prospect for 
democracy. It would be better for Labour to cure its own 
sickness before it is too late. 

But it is arguable whether an early general election, 
even if unavoidable, would do verj' much to help. Of 
course, it depends on whether the miners and the engine 
drivers continue their industrial action and force the 
country into a three-day week in the new year, and on what 
the public's reaction will be if they do. Neither the miners 
nor the enginemcn have won much sympathy for their 
claims or their actions, but it docs not follow that the public 
is prepared to fight them. Mr Barber may well ask—follow¬ 
ing Churchill—the national television audience: “What 
sort of people do they think we are?” If anyone really 
knew the answer the problems would be considerably 
simplified. The fact is that no one can predict with anything 
approaching assurance in the pre-Christmas period whom 
ttte country will turn against, the miners or the Govern¬ 
ment, after how many weeks of short-time working, bank¬ 
ruptcies and growing unemployment. But that public 
reaction is precisely what would decide the timing of the 
election; it is a decision which always has to be taken 
some weeks in advance. 

Ted might risk it 

Yet it is not inconceivable that if the miners are still 
obdurate by, say, mid-January, Mr Heath might feel he has 
no other course but to hold a real emergency election be¬ 
fore the new register comes into force. Even if a clear 
majority of the electorate is willing to fight the miners, it is 
a nice question how long the country could afford to. Cer¬ 
tainly, if the Government fights the miners for five or six 
weeks and then caves in the electoral consequences will be 
even worse than the economic ones. So there are Tories 
who would argue for mid-January, particularly if they 
think the Government cannot afford to be as resolute as 
the miners. If Mr Heath has to go to the country at all in 
the new year that would be the time to do it: the short-time 
working would have begun to bite but it would not have 
inflicted intolerable personal hardships. 

But there are two dangers in that scenario. The first is 
that in the weeks of the dection campaign, as the short- 
time working became progressively more damaging, Mr 
Wilson would claim that he could get everyone back to 
wcffk at far less immediate cost to the country than Mr 
Heath’s obduracy; Mr Gormley, Mr Jones and Mr Scan¬ 
lon would back him up, without doubt That was why Mr 
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Heath put the question to Mr Wilson on Tuesday: *'How 
much?” He got no answer. Of course, the long-term cost 
of a Labour victory on Mr Wilson’s terms would be appall 
ing, but It might well prove attractive, and not only to a 
bemu.sed electorate. For undermining Mr Heath dl the 
time would be those industrialists, led by Lord Kearton, 
who believe the miners can never be fought but must al¬ 
ways be bought off at the lowest price possible. An emer- 
giency election could give the result the country need.s: 
the breathing space of another five years for Mr Heath to 
make his economic and European strategy work, and an 
opportunity for Labour's moderates to decide their future. 
Even so, the result of such an election could also be very 
destructive. 

But if the worst is never to happen in British politics it 
will not come to that. The miners could decide Mr Heath is 
not bluffing this time and respond to Mr Wilson's appeal 
and to pressure from the general council of the Trades 
Union Congress. They could decide to hold a ballot on the 
coal lx>ard’s offer and stop their overtime ban before an 
emergency election could he called. If they did that without 
breaching stage three what would be the Government’s 
excuse for an early election? Some Conservative leaders 
very close to Mr Heath still argue forcefully that the coun¬ 
try invariably secs through the motives of a government 


which calls a general election far earlier than necessary. 
And how would it be necessary if the miners wait back to 
work and stage three was viable? There was nothing in Mr 
Barber's package to require a fresh mandate. On the other 
hand, if Mr Heath passes up his mid-January window, 
the miners are bought back to work and stage three is 
destroyed the demand then would be for a total freeze. 
To go to the country for a mandate for another freeze 
would be a breathtaking risk. 

Don’t forget the Liberals 

Of course, all these considerations discoimt the Liberal 
presence, llie Liberal party has little to say in the pre¬ 
sent crisis, and the only way Mr Jeremy Thorpe makes the 
front pages is by being forced by his non-parliamentary 
colleagues to give up all his directorships in the immor^ 
world of business. It makes the Liberal revival and the 
party’s by election victories of the past year more irrele¬ 
vant than ever to the solution of Britain’s real problems. 
But perhaps the British people, like the Danes, want to be 
irrelevant at this time: in the absence of concrete evidence 
to the contrary it would be running a very fair risk to 
assume that they do not. It might, therefore, be rather more 
sensible all round to hold the by-election in South 
Worcestershire first. 



To die in Madrid 


The killing of Spain's prime minister removes a conservative authoritarian and 
could open the door to the even harsher right 


The death of Admiral Carrero Blanco on Thursday may 
well mean that Spam now has to face its worst political 
convulsions since the civil war. The last European head of 
government to die by the assa.ssin'$ hand was Calincscu, 
tile Rumanian prime minister, in 1939. There has been no 
major political murder in Spain since General Franco 
took power in 1939. That was a tribute both to the efficiency 
of his police and the rising prosperity of the country— 
which, many people believed, was helping to create a 
climate of consensus- - and to the ham-handedness and 
isolation of the home groi^n terrorists. 

Admiral Carrero’s murderers arc not yet known. It was 
even suggested that the explosion which killed him could 
have been caused by a fault in the gas mains— although it 
seemed improbable that, on the day of a major political 
trial, a prime minister could die like that. Assuming 
that it was an assassination, the assassins could be 
sympathisers with the 10 leaders of the clandestine 
"workers’ commissions” who were being brought to trial, 
or members of any one of the couple of dozen would-be 
guerrilla groups in Spain, who,se ideologies span the whole 
gamut from the lunatic leff through regional separatism 
to the lunatic right. They could even just conceivably be 
Zionist zealot.s offended by Admiral Carrero’s pro-Arab 
line in the Middle East cotffiict. But whoever they are, they 
have accomplished two things. The first is to prove to 
foday’s increasingly bloodthirsty breed of urban guerrillas 
they can hope to bag bigger targets than airline 


passengers or harmless passers-by in a suburban shopping 
centre. This could mean a new series of attacks on politick 
leaders in other countries. Second, Admiral Carrero's 
killers have delivered the coup de grace to any remaining 
hope of a return to more democratic ways in Spain as the 
Franco era draws to a close. 

The immediate effect of the murder is bound to be a 
savage witchhunt of potential terrorists and subversives— 
terms that might too easily be stretched to cova many 
moderate opposition leaders—throughout Spain. Its long¬ 
term effects are likely to be still more sinister. Admiral 
Carrero, the Caudillo’s life-long servant, stood for 
continuity. General Franco made him his first prime 
minister in June for two reasons: because he was conscious 
of his own failing powers and, more importantly, because 
he saw the need to place a strong man in uniform at the 
elbow of his chosen successor as head of state. Prince Juan 
Carlos. 

Admiral Carrero’s appointment could not, in itself, 
guarantee a stable transition to a new order after the 
death of a dictate who—in the official language of the 
regime—has been responsible “only to God and to histoi^” 
for the past third of a century. But it could at least provide 
the prince with a strong protector in a future conflict with 
the extreme right. Prince Juan Carlos does not yet 
command any considerable personal following in Spain, 
and is actually reviled as a dangerous liberal by some of 
the stone-age conservatives in Kuulrid. In the diffoult days 
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that will follow General Franco’s death, he will be 
dangerously vulnerable to his critics on the right (and 
above all in the army) if he fails to respond as toughly as 
they would like to the pent-up revolutionary exchemait 
that will then be released. 

General Franco was shrewd enough to see that the 
prince would need a man like Admiral Carrero beside 
him to serve as a kind of sheet-anchor to help him 
weather that storm. Admiral Carrero was no one's idea 
of a liberal. But if any period of liberal experiment is to 
follow Franco, it will have to take place under the 
auspices of a man who can lay claim, as he could before 
he died, to a comer of the Cuadillo's mantle and who, 
above all, wears a military uniform. 

The alternative is bleak. It is not a repetition of the 
civil war, resulting in the left-wing revolution that 
Admiral Carrero’s killers may be seeking. It is that 
Prince Juan Carlos will be swept aside and replaced by 
a right-wing military junta on the Greek model. The 
fate of his cousin King Constantine serves as a warning 
of how easily that can happen when a relatively liberal 
monarch has failed to make sure of the loyalty of the 
men in the barracks. This is why the choice of a new 
prime minister is decisive. Sr Fernandez Miranda, the 
old-time Falange man who was Admiral Carrero’s 
deputy, has taken over his functions temporarily. But 
the next Spanish head of government will need to fulfil 
one basic condition: he will have to be a senior officer. 

It had seemed possible that a future prime minister 
might be found in General Manuel Di'ez-Alegria, the 
army chief of staff. He would have made an excellent 
choice, since he is very open-minded (and pro-European) 
by Spanish standards, and has family links with the 
liberal wing of the Roman Catholic church. It is now 
very doubtful whether he will be chosen, since the instinct 
will be to halt the slow shunting process that was taking 
Spain closer to Europe. If General Franco decides to 
name a full replacement at this stage, it may well be a man 
from the ranks of the ultra-conservative “blues" within 
the high command, who take their nickname from the 
fact that they served with the Brigade Azul with Hitler’s 
army on the Russian front. It might be a man with the 


political tem(wr of General Iniesta, now the chief of the 
Guardia Civil (who was prominent among those who 
attacked the government's “softness'* in dealing with left- 
wing groups after tiie murder of a policeman on May 
Day this year), or General Garcia Rebull, the captain- 
general of Burgos during the notorious trial of Basque 
extremists in 1970. T))e choice of a man such as either of 
these would probably mean the hounding from office of 
some of the technocrats who clung on to senior jobs after 
the last cabinet reshuffie, and it would put paid to any 
talk of an evolution toward representative institutions. 
The chances of a peaceful transition would then be very 
small. 

The worst instincts 

These are reasons why the death of Admiral Carrero, 
no friend of democracy, must be regretted by those who 
had hoped that Spain might one day test that road again. 
Tliey are reasons why the argument that is .sometimes 
trotted out to justify the assassination of tyrants—that 
it can avert greater loss of life and human misery— 
simply does not apply here. This murder will confirm 
some of the worst instincts that contribute to Spain's 
political character: a rooted distrust of democracy, a 
reliance on sheer force, an apparent inability to chart a 
middle course between anarchy and authoritarianism. 
If Admiral Carrero was indeed the victim not of the 
incompetence of the local gas company, but of a terrorist 
cell, the tragedy does not end there. 

“Fascist" Spain, as the British Labour party persists 
in calling a country that has banned its fascist party, the 
Falange (along with all other political groups outside the 
bureaucratic monolith of the National Movement), does 
not form part of the political community of the western 
democracies. It belongs, rather, to the Mediterranean 
world, where parliamentary institutions have languished 
on stony ground and it has generally been easier to move 
policy to the right than to the left. But it becomes clearer 
all the time that, during the current wave of international 
terrorism, no country—whatever its political complexion 
—is entirely an island apart. Admiral Carrero’s murder 
may serve as a model for similar attempts closer to home. 



Blind eye at Copenhagen 

Mr Heath and Herr Brandt have failed to recognise that Europe has got to have 
a policy for itself before it can have a policy towards the outside world 


Europe of the Nine is learning the hard way, if indeed it 
is learning at all. So, on top of his other problems, is 
Mr Heath. It is a time when real choices must soon be 
made between “creativity together and irrelevance apart,’’ 
as Mr Kissinger put it to the Pilgrims in London on 
December 12th. Yet the Copenhagoi summit and the 
week of sour bargaining that has followed it in Brussds 
have shown how ill-equipped Europe is to face the new 
order df economic problems which the era of oil-shortage 
has brou^t. 

In Britain there exists a poverty of will to make the 
EEC work. In place of tai^Ue integration before the 


storm, Britain’s Prime Minister has pressed his partners 
into intangible flights of foreign policy, making enemies 
for himself and for Britain all along the line. In Germany 
there exists a poverty of imagination in living up to 
Germany's own rhetoric for a more human Europe. 
These twin failures by Britain and Germany are at pre¬ 
sent feeding off each other, and between them they have 
brought into the open the malingering distrust between 
two very different men serving two very different political 
p|^es, Mr Heath and Herr Willy Brandt. With the re¬ 
gnal fund which Britain wants stalemated untilJanuary 
7th against the oil arrangements which Gemumy wants, 
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these two harassed European heavyweights will now 
somehow have to come to terms. Only one good thing 
has happened for Europe as a result of the Copenhagen 
disaster: the Nine have failed openly, and that is at least 
better than a cooked-up “success”. 

The lesson for Mr Heath comes at a bad time — when 
he IS t(Ki busy to learn. For tvfo months before the 
Copenhagen meeting the man who has more creative 
• ideas about Europe than any of his fellow heads of 
government was locked in his Downing Street fastness by 
economic cares and his own inability to listen. During 
this time he received advice at Chequers from President 
Pompidou of France, who encouraged his facile pre 
fcrcncc for putting an unstructured common foreign 
policy, so called, ahead of getting things done about 
energy m Brussels. Mr Heath has never seen that the 
first would be viable in Arab and American eyes only if 
backed up by the second. The resulting French British 
embargo on all talk of oil among the Nine was backed 
to the hilt by Britain's Foreign Office, notably its strong 
group of Arabists, in Ixindon. The consequence was that 
Britain's unhappy operators in Brussels were virtually 
instructed to make foes for Britain by twisting the spirit 
and the letter of the Treaty of Rome. The forging of a 
common energy policy, which, as the man who drafted 
the energy chapter in the Paris summit communique 
14 months ago. Mr Heath would once have relished, 
went by the board. Instead, Mr Heath has been con¬ 
centrating the little vigour he has left for Europe on the 
dubious idea of regular summits and on a document 
about European identity as bland as a wet noodle. 

The reckoning came 

The result was Copenhagen. Mr Heath discovered there 
that Germany meant to savage the regional fund he has 
worked so hard to get. A few months earlier Herr Brandt 
had seemed ready to pay up. but economic funk in 
Germany and Mr Heath's obstructionist energy policy 
had played into the hands of those Germans, including 
the finance minister. Herr Helmut Schmidt, who have all 
along wanted Gennany to be parsimonious. It was not a 
nice or a usual sight to see Mr Heath in Copenhagen 
so lost for words. 

The price of Mr Heath's intransigence is high. It is not 
just that the regional fund is being delayed and reduced in 
size from what Britain wanted. The political defeat is not 
total and is of small consequence compared with the 
sourness and obstructionism at every working level 
which the Copenhagen failure, preceded by Britain’s 
long campaign to keep energy off the Brussels agenda, 
has introduce into EEC affairs. Until he went chasing 
off into the ether of foreign policy Mr Heath always 
looked forward to the day when economic realities woidd 
compel Europe to unite. 

The debris of this affair is all around. First, there is the 
supply of oil itself. Europe’s response to the Kissinger 
proposal for common action on energy is patently 
divided. Meanwhile, a good two months late, the Nine 
were still tinkering in Brussels this week with cumber¬ 
some committees and slow-moving compromises to deal 
with their own oil affairs at a moment when the dl 
squeeze is already fully under way. This delay will now 


be prolonged by Britain’s refusal even to discuss energy 
until it is given satisfaction cm the regional fund. Tlie 
regional fund is not only about money, it is also about 
the politics of persuading British people, under a govern¬ 
ment of either party, that being in Europe is not always 
to be on the losing end. That will be even more impor¬ 
tant in next year’s probable recession. But it is not some¬ 
thing many European governments, least of all 
Germany’s, are in a happy enough position before their 
own public opinions to admit. 

Germany’s share of the blame is earned by its 
growing fear in the face of recession of any scheme, 
not just regional policy, that might lighten the social 
load. That Herr Brandt should have li^ his prestige to 
a so-called social policy for the community at the Paris 
summit in October, 1972, is the strangest memory of all 
now that so much has changed Germany is cutting back 
its tangible commitment to making the EEC a happier 
place to inhabit on the ground that with a recession 
on the way it cannot afford it. It seems to have occurred 
to no one except, it is said. Dr Patrick Hillery of the 
Brussels commission that the time may come very soon 
when, in place of the social tinkering reluctantly con¬ 
ceded so far, the Nine may have to contemplate a 
massive unemployment and manpower policy to share 
the load of misery that low growth or an actual economic 
slide backwards will bring in its wake. 

Next, the Nine show themselves to be lamentably 
unaware as a group of the monetary masses of loose 
capital threatening to wash away their pretty little 
currency schemes— the snake and all that—two or three 
months hence. That will be when the Arabs have cropped 
their first harvest from the doubled price of oil; much 
of the wealth they hold then will be neither financially nor 
politically stable in its aims. Mr Heath recently 
despatched the governor of the Bank of England, Mr 
Gordon Richardson, to the oil capitals to sell them the 
virtues of the London money market and, more parti¬ 
cularly, the flexible investment instruments which it has 
to offer. The snag about this is that Arab governments 
have unhappy experiences of holding any security de¬ 
nominated in sterling or in that other currency with an 
advanced capital market behind it, the dollar. Moreover, 
monetary reform on a wider international scale designed 
to cope with massive flows of funds is now fashionably 
said to be dead, largely as a result of the strengthening 
of the dollar; yet it is an easy bet that before 1974 is out 
Europe’s and America’s civil servants are going to wish 
that ffiey had kept it alive. 

Mud forts against the tide 

Brussels this week has therefore seemed nearer to 
cloud-cuckooland than ever. There were the finance 
ministers solemnly instituting clumsy credit lines wcvth 
$2| billion when one of the most highly regarded himi- 
naries in the club of economic civil servants has said 
privately that the world will need $100 billion in credit 
lines to deal with flows of money, nothing disc. Eurq3e*s 
individual capital ctmtrols are stringent nowaday, bih 
totally disparate. There is no sign whatever that m their 
lowest-common-denominator meetings Europe’s finance 
men have even the remotest idea of whether it would be 
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better to put up dikes against Arab capital washing their 
stability away, or soak it up in a system of mutual 
credits. The Germans and the Dutch have single- 
mindedly hacked away what would be the clearest start 
to coping with footloose Arab capital, the setting up 
of a parallel European currency unit backed by adequate 
reserves and credit. And yet the Americans, so often 
accused of bad faith in moneta^ affairs, have been the 
only ones to engage the Arabs in real discussions about 
marrying Arab capital to American assets, while also 
pushing the claims of the poor countries of the world 
for available Arab capital which might possibly be 
granted international investment guarantees. 

Lastly, Copenhagen has caused, not solved, problems 


in the working of the EEC itself. At a time when the 
community needs to move fast it has been condemned 
to move more slowly than ever. True, the summit was 
hijacked by the Arabs and captained by a Danish prime 
minister bewildered by it all and not really in power 
even in his own country. Perhaps future summits will do 
better. But the present fact is that every subject of any 
importance in EEC affairs was remitted to the great men 
in Copenhagen, who took a cursory and baffled look at it 
before remitting it back down the ladder of decision 
again. A new notch has been added to a system of in 
decision which consists of always passing the buck. On 
not one single subject has the buck stopped in Copen 
hagen or Brussels during this past unhappy week. 



Blood at Rome 


The Palestinian terrorists at Rome airport were taught to kill. They will not 
unlearn the lesson until they and their kind are seen to be punislied 


“We are not criminals," said one of the five Palestinian 
terrorists on Tuesday, the day after he and his companions 
had murdered 32 people at Rome airport, most of them 
burned to death when the terrorists threw phosphorus 
bombs at a Pan American jet waiting to take off. But how 
else can they be described, except perhaps as criminally 
insane? Not insane in the sense of not knowing what they 
were doing, but insane in believing that what they were 
doing could have any conceivable justification. Their 
victims had nothing to do with Palestine, Palestinians or 
Israel. The lack of discrimination was even more wanton 
than in the previous airport attacks by Palestinians or 
their supporters: the travellers killed by Japanese gun¬ 
men at Lydda airport in May, 1972, were at least in Israel; 
the travellers killi^ by Palestinians at Athens airport this 
August were at least thought—wrongly—to be on their 
way to Israel. The logic behind these earlier murders was 
evil and mad; now the choice of victims is devoid of even 
evil logic. 

The terrorists eventually surrendered at Kuwait after 
hijacking a Lufthansa jet, forcing hostages aboard, and 
bargaining unsuccessfully in Athens for the release of the 
two terrorists captured after the August killing. They were 
reported to have claimed that they were fighting for a world 
being destroyed by America and Russia. The likelier 
explanation is that they were fighting the Geneva peace 
copference, sponsored by America and Russia, and 
originitUy schooled to start on Tuesday. Certainly their 
outrage will thicken the pall of mistrust that already hangs 
over die conference; it also strengthens the Israeli argu¬ 
ment that the Palestine Liberation Organisation consists 
of a bunch of terrorists who should be allowed nowhere 
near the conference hall. 

The PLO has disclaimed and denounced this latest act 
of terrorism. Since Mr Yasser Arafat and a number of his 
senior colleagues are in the process of trying to push or pull 
their organisation to the conference, their disclaimer 
carries some weight. Even so, a heavy burden of guilt lies 
at the PLG’s door. Look at what has happened. For 25 


years young Palestinians in the refugee camps have lived 
through conditions of stark deprivation; on tup of this they 
have been subject to intense indoctrination, first through 
their teachers and later through the guerrilla leaders. They 
have been taught to hate. Since the Arab-lsraeli war in 
1967 they have also been taught that, having no country 
of their own, the world was their battleground. 

Then their leaders, or some of them, changed their 
minds. About two years ago the more responsible PLO 
leaders recognised the unwisdom of their former thesis 
that any publicity was better than no publicity; less than 
two months ago, after the October war, they made a much 
more fundamental switch—they began to talk of compro¬ 
mise, of negotiation with Israel, of a West Bank state. 
The leaders, or some of them, could make this somersault; 
their followers, deliberately indoctrinated and deliberately 
made obsessive, could not. Their nurtured hate was intensi¬ 
fied by a new sense of betrayal. Whether or not the Rome 
massacre was masterminded by one of the PLO leaders 
militantly opposed to compromise, the material to carry 
it out was at hand—and remains at hand. 

What happened to the others? 

How to check it? There is one obvious step: all govern¬ 
ments, Arab and non-Arab, should be less nervous and 
secretive about what they do with terrorists. The Kuwaiti 
government has said that the latest five will be dealt 
with harshly. But the guerrillas who in September abduc¬ 
ted Saudi Arabian diplomats from Paris to Kuwait have 
vanished into a discreet murk: they were handed over to 
the PLO, maybe; they were punished, maybe. Similar 
obscurity hides what has happened to arrested terrorists 
in Libya. The trial of terrorists arrested by the Sudanese 
after the murder of three diplomats in March is constantly 
postponed. The new mark of Palestine guerrillas may have 
come close to a kamikaze-style passion in which punish¬ 
ment is no deterrent. But open trial, and open punish 
ment, would at least show that the criminals are no longer 
shielded by the fear they arouse. 
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The etocbmic antHaqiiiiig de^ 


After thotiiuqhly t(‘Stinq Canolas to 
qet the bugs out we conduct a final test 
to test the tests In a 120-hour ordeal 
we call buq-catchinq we keep 
Canolas on all day For five full days 
They only pass if they work perfectly 
Durinr) pioduction and again in the 
lab we test Canolas in a real hall of 
horrors 60‘ C (140'’F) hcMt 30‘’C 


f 22'’F)cold 95" humidity Shock tests 
Vibration tests Endurance tests And 
soon The only passing score is 100 
And that s not all We make 
Canolas with only the finest materials 
We design and redesign each model 
to be as easy as possible to use as 
pleasing as possible to look at We 
check and recheck them each step of 


the way through final assembly 
Then we test them Unless they 
reach our exceptionally high stan¬ 
dards they don t reach you 

We ve been making calculators 
this way a long time That is to say 
unbeatable If that s the kind you want 
you want a Canola It has no peers 
And no bugs And no buts about it 
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Compliments of the season 
from the IRA 


“Pressure on the enemy will be main 
tained on a number of fronts over the 
Christmas period." That sentence in an 
IRA statement issued in Dublin on 
Tuesday night was sufficient proof for 
most people that the two car bombs, the 
letter bomb and the carrier bag bomb 
which exploded in London on Tuesday 
were a renewal of the Provisional IRA 
campaign in Britain. Over 60 people 
were injured in the blasts, several of 
them very seriously. But it was no thanks 
to the humanitarian sentiments, if any. 
of the IRA that the casualty list was not 
much higher and grimmer. 

Monday brought the first casualty of 
the new campaign —which is what the 
Gkivernment and police had to assume 
it was. Brigadier M. J. P. O’Cock, Irish 
Guardsman, chief of staff of London 
district and an ADC to the Queen, was 
injured when a letter bomb exploded in 
his flat; other bombs had been inter 
cepted at the post offices. Tuesday 
morning, at the height of the morning 
rush-hour struggle to work, a car bomb 


exploded outside Horseferry House, a 
Government building in Westminster. 
Over 50 people were injured, mainly by 
flying glass; but the casualties which 
might have been caused are incalculable. 

The anonymous warning given to the 
London Evening News gave the wrong 
street for where the bomb was planted, 
and no description of the type of bomb 
itself. That led Det. Chief Superintendent 
Roy Habershon, the head of Scotland 
Yard’s bomb squad, to claim: “These 
people have come to London to kill and 
maim.” The next explosion was in a 
post office sorting de^t, when a letter 
bomb went off when it was stamped; a 
car bomb then blew up close to Penton 
ville prison, and another bomb exploded 
in a Hampstead shopping precinct late 
that night. The public did not need 
warning twice that more bombs were 
on t he way, particularly through the post. 

The motives for the bombings might 
be nothing more elevated than indis 
criminate revenge. Four of the nine 
Provisionals recently sentenced to life 


impnsonmcnl for ihccur bomb explosions 
in London in March arc on hunger strike 
and are being forcibly fed. According to 
the Guardian, quoting an IRA contact, 
the bombs were “a Christmas box for 
the girls” (the two Price sisters are 
amon^ the four on hunpr strike). More 
realistically, army and police sources 
thought London had been chosen be 
cause the IRA had to make .some sort 
of show, tmd London is a more open 
city than Belfast. Tlicre was speculation, 
too, that the IRA might not wish to 
jeopardise the release of .some detainees 
in Northern Ireland by stirring up reac 
tions there at the moment. But why the 
IRA should be worried about that, 
unless it rather desperately needs fresh 
recruits and thinks they can only be 
found from releasees from Long Kesh, 
is not very clear. 

What was encouraging—and should 
be immensely disaiuraging even to the 
senseless fanatics of the IRA—was the 
British reaction to this week's bombs. 
There was little ofthe immediate demands 
for banning the IRA in Britam and the 
tightening up of immigration controls on 
travellers from Ireland which followed 
the March attacks. The Irish govern 
ment has given evidence this week of 
Its real intentions to co operate on anti- 
terrorist operations; and the conduet of 
Mr Gerry Fitt and his Social Demo¬ 
cratic and Labour party colleagues in 
the political negotiations in Ulster has 
convinced most of the British that the 
Catholic community there is as anxious 
as anyone that violence should be brought 
to an end. Apart from attacking purely 
innocent civilians, therefore, all the IRA 
has done is to point up its own isolation. 

Parliament 

Out of tune 


The present industrial and economic 
problems may indeed be Britain’s gravest 
crisis since the end of the war (Mr 
Anthony Barber), or even something 
approaching a peacetime equivalent of 
1914 or 1939 (Mr Roy Jenk^), but the 
House of Commons seemed blesse^y 
unaware of it this week. For most MPs 
nothing apparently had changed. There 



Outside Horsefeny House: to tad and to maim 
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Not Enoch's hour yet 


was the usual combination of empty 
rhetoric, shouts of protest and bogus 
points of order. And on Tuesday there 
was the added pleasure of a happening, 
presided over by Mr William Hamilton, 
who, with one of his colleagues, occupied 
a presumably inadvertently empty 
Treasury bench when Mr Heath and his 
senior colleagues unwarily trooped out 
of the chamber together at the end of 
Mr Wilson’s speech. 

Mr Hamilton obviously enjoyed him 
self hugely, which is more than can be 
said for the Tories, who could not under¬ 
stand where their leaders had gone, or 
Mr Wilson, who eventually rose and 
waved his two men back to their own 
seats. One of the tragedies of Parliament's 
failure to allow cameras into the chamber 
is that the televising of just one such 
incident at a time of national crisis would 
lead to such an outburst of public indig¬ 
nation that it might persuade even some 
of the more publicity conscious MPs to 
cut out infantile conduct of this sort. 

The Hamilton affair may have been 
one of the low points of the week, but 
there were sever^ other tedious episodes. 
One of the daftest was the grave dis 
cussion of whether Mr Wilson had or 
had not accused one particular Tory 
MP, who seemed incapable of even a 
semblance of self control, of being not 
precisely sober. The bawling reached a 
new crescendo of violence. The Tories, 
evidently pretty delicate fellows, had 
clearly never heard such a fearful insult. 
And Labour MPs appeared to be 
absolutely delighted by it all. Point of 
order followed fatuous point of order, 
until even MPs apparently became 
wearied by the whole ridiculous business. 
Part of the trouble was that though many 
MPs are worried about the economic 
and energy crisis, they are even more 
concerned about whether they will con¬ 
tinue to be MPs. The speculation of an 
imminent general election simply turned 
the House of Commons into a raging 
partisan beargarden, especially when 
Mr Heath called off'his China trip. 

Both Mr Heath and Mr Wilson made 
competent spceclies on Tuesday, but 
both had to shout rather than speak. 
Once or twice it looked as though Mr 
Heath might be engulfed by the din, but 
each time he won through by virtue of 
superior lung power. Even Mr Barber 
had a fairly riotous time on Monday 
when he introduced his financi^ 
measures. However, it might have been 
kinder to Mr Healey's reputation if the 
shadow chancellor had not been allowed 
to go on for so long in reply. 

The two day economic debate ended 
on Wednesday night in predictable up¬ 
roar, in which it did not matter quite so 
much what Mr Jenkins and Mr Barber 


To Mr Enoch Powell, not unexpectedly, 
the crisis is not the work of the Arabs 
or the miners, but of the Government 
itself. This, he says, is because the 
Government “deliberately fostered and 
augmented" its inflationary policy (which 
Mr Heath would call growth) and be¬ 
cause It adopted the prices and incomes 
policy that for years it had abjured (and 
no one abjured it with more determina¬ 
tion than Mr Heath). Mr Powell was also 
excusing the miners when, on November 
29th, he said he entertained fears for Mr 
Heath's '‘mental and emotional stability". 

Those Conservatives who want to 
fight in the coming weeks want to fight 
the miners, not to be told Messis Gorm- 
ley. Daly and McGahey are right in law 
and the Prime Minister wrong. Those 
who do not want to fight very much, 
or fight very long, are not looking for 
an Enoch Churchill, of 1926 or 1940 
variety (or 1945, for that matter), but a 
Stanley Whitelaw. Mr Powell is likely to 
find that the hour when the party turns to 
him is still several disasters on—and he 
cannot rely on their occurring unless a 
world deflation catches Britain at its 
most vulnerable in the coming years. 
Even then, will the Tories, far Jess 
anyone else, pick the man who actually 
preached deflation? 

Even so, Mr Powell and Mr Barber 
alike may uncomfortably recollect what 
they both said at the Conservative con¬ 
ference at Blackpool just two months 
ago. Mr Barber, of course, saw in Mr 
Powell “the moral conceit and intellec 
tual arrogance that are the hallmarks of 
the fanatic". But Mr Powell’s fana 
ticism was, after all, dircaed against 
inflation, for which Mr Powell, in liis own 
w\)rds, wanted a policy that would 
produce, whatever the precise method, 
“a temporary fall in production and a 
temporary rise in unemployment"— 
which is pretty well what Mr Barber has 
had now' to fall in with. But Mr Powell 
went on to commit himself, and the 
w^hole conference, in clear apparently 
unequivocal words. When the going got 
tough he would say to the Government: 

Stand firm. We will back you when the mcasiures 

bite home and the time of testing comes. 

Sure enough, Mr Powell duly professed 
himself gratified by Mr Barber’s cuts in 
public spending. Since Mr Powell did not 
quantify (and never has) just how much 
unemployment and how great a fall in 
production he would countenance to 
make sterling what he calls “honest” 
once again, it may be that he will take a 
grim satisfaction in what could happen 

said but the way that they said it. Mr 
Jenkins came ofT rather the better, and 
he was much cheered on his own side, 
both in the chamber and the lobbies 
outside. The Government, however, 
won the vote. 



Powell: I told you so 


in the next three months. But it will be 
hard even for him to convince oi dinary 
people, even those with powellite lean¬ 
ings, that the troubles and hardships 
would not be there in such profusion if 
the Arabs were not deliberately making 
oil scarcer and dearer, and the miners 
were not deliberately producing less coal 
than they easily could, and the engine 
drivers were not deliberately threatening 
the carriage of such coal as there is to the 
power stations. For Mr Powell went on 
the record in November, 1970: 

In the matter of inflation, the unions and 

their members arc sinned against, not sinning. 

In the matter of inflation, the unions and thenr 

members are as innocent as lambs, pure white 

as the driven snow. 

Mr Powell is not like Mf Heath: he has 
not done a U-turn since he was dismissed 
from Mr Heath’s shadow cabinet, and his 
views about the unions have been con¬ 
sistent. In the matter of wages now Mr 
Powell’s free market argument has to be 
to buy the miners and engine drivers off. 

But most Tories know enough, and knew 
enough in 1970, to sec that it was very 
far indeed from being a free market 
before the prices and incomes policy 
began a year ago: that the market was 
actually rigged for the benefit of Mr 
Jones, Mr Scanlon, Mr Buckton, Mr 
McGahey and the rest. That is why 
many Tories will be angfy with Mr 
Heath and Mr Whitelaw if the ultimate 
settlement with the miners and drivers 
merely rigs the market for every union's 
special claim once again. In expressing 
that anger they might want a head or two 
to roll, but they would be unusually 
illogical if they did so at the behest of 
the prophet who said it didn't matter: 
indeed, that it couldn't matter, for the 
demanding unions were nothing but pure, 
white lambs. 

But it was not a happy week for the 
reputation of the House of Commons. 
Faced by a major nationitl crisis it was 
at best petulant and at woist almost 
frenzied. Perhaps the Christmas recess' 
will help MPs to regain their cool. 
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Joseph Lucas (Industries) Ltd^ 

76th Annual Report 
Resuhs for1973show further advances in overseos business 

Increased Profits Abroad Compensate for Stotic Home Market. 



Group turnover for the year 1972/3 was l!399in, an increase of C59iii o\er the 
previous year; profit for the year before taxation was i'26.7m compared with 
£21 .Sm. 


Sales to outside customers 

1973 

i f)00 
399.208 

1972 

fOOO 

339.804 

Surplus on trading 

26,810 

25.127 

Profit before taxation 

•26,679 

21,50? 

Taxation 

9,503 

8,094 

Profit after taxation 

'mtimips Cl Sni f)iovi\ton tigainst Hrils RoYtt’lUf Orttf no fotujr' 

T7,176‘ 

'13,408 


The sales and surplus on trading of the principal activities of the Cfroup were 
as follows:— 



1973 

1972 1 


Sales 

Surplus on 

Sales 

Surplus on 



Trading 


Trading 


fOOO 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Vehicle equipment 

308.198 

23.177 

259.856 

21,451 

Aircraft equipment 

58,700 

3,529 

48,833 

2,608 

Industrial products 

32,310 

104 

31,115 

1,068 


399,208 

26.810 

339,804 

25,127 

Home subsidiary companies 

315.447 

19,345 

277,174 

19,416 

Overseas subsidiary companies 

83.761 

7,465 

62,630 

5,711 


399,208 

26,8T6' 

33_9,804._ 

'25,127" 

Direct Exports from the United 





Kingdom were 

60,708 


49,129 



Over half of our sales and half 
our profits originate, directly or 
indirectly, from outside the 
United Kingdom and continued 
growth is expected overseas. We 
are therefore promoting more 
strongly than ever our 
expansion of investment and 
activities in Europe, North 
America and South America, 


as well as probing into Eastern 
Europe, China and the Far East. 
The turnover of our subsidiaries, 
and associated companies in 
Europe amounted to £55m, an 
increase of £14m. These 
businesses are supported by 
direct exports from our United 
Kingdom factories to Europe 
amounting to £32m this year. 
Girling is well established in 
^ance and Germany and is 
now supplying brakes to many 
of the leading vehicle 
manufacturers in France. 
Germany, Italy and Sweden. 
Our associatea companies in 
France, manufacturing 
electrical equipment and fuel 


injection equipment, improved 
their positions during the year 
and we have widened our 
activities in the French 
Aerospace Industry by the 
formation of a joint company 
with a major French electronics 

^ Spain our associated 
company, which manufactures 
fuel injection equipment, has 
had a very successful year. 

We have a well established 
service organisation throughout 
Europe including wholly 
owned conmanies in France, 
Germany, Switzerland and 
Spain, and we have set up a 
wnolly owned service business 
in Italy. 

Activities outside Eurrae have 
continued to expand. The turn¬ 
over of overseas subsidiaries 
and associated conmanies 
amounted to £70m for the year 
compared with £51 m in the 
previous year. Exports to these 
markets from ourUnitM 
Kingdom factories were £29m. 


In Australia, South Africa, 

India and Latin America our 
manufacturing companies are 
making very good progress. 

Our trading companies 
engaged in the sale of parts, 
ac'cessories, and batteries in 
Australasia, North and South 
America, South Africa, India, 
Pakistan and Japan achieved 
satisfactory increases. 

The growdih of our subsidiary 
and associate companies 
located in Continental Europe 
should achieve a still higher 
rate this year and we similarly 
expect the recent strong 
growth in our other world-wide 
overseas companies to continue. 


LUCAS 

Report and Accounts available on 
request to Joseph Lucas Ltd., 
Punlic Relations Department, 
Great King Street, Birmingham 
B192XF 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


CAVENHAM LIMITED 

IJ.S. $60,800,000 

7 Year Secured Acquisition Loan 

arranged by 

HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 

and provided by 

ALLIED BANK INTERNATIONAL 

ASSOC IATED JAPANESE BANK (INTERNATIONAL) LIMITED 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANKING GROUP LIMITED 
BANCO LIROUUO LIMITED 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS 

BARCLAYS BANK (LONDON AND INTERNATIONAL) LIMITED 
BRITISH & FRENC H BANK LIMITED (BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS) 

CANADIAN IMPERIAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
CREDIT LYONNAIS 

DRESDNER BANK AG (LONDON BRANCH) 

HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 

LLOYDS & BOLSA INTERNATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
MIDLAND AND INTERNATIONAL BANKS LIMITED 
ORION BANK LIMITED 

SOC lETE GENERALE (FRANCE) BANK LIMITED 
THE MITSUBISHI BANK LIMITED 
THE I'lRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 

November 1973 
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Britons and the crisis 

Let's put out the 
lights and go 
to bed_ 

It was a bit of a disappointment, after 
all the headlines heralding, if not the 
end of the world, something not far 
short of it. But the fact of the matter is 
that the British people have been going 
about their daily lives much as before des¬ 
pite the crisis and the restrictions to save 
energy; but that could have more to do 
with the time of year than with stiff upper 
lips. Pubs and clubs, cafes and restaurants 
were still open, even if they were dimmer 
and chillier than usual. The launderettes, 
in many areas as important socially as 
they arc functionally, were exempt from 
the latest cuts in the use of electricity, 
although they have been urged to econo¬ 
mise. The same is true of hospitals—the 
ambulancemen are back at work after 
settling their pay dispute—and the 
schools were just breaking up for the 
Christmas holidays, anyway. 

True, the shops have looked drab, 
deprived of display lighting in their 
windows, and they are covered by the 
three day working week, but the effect 
on them of the limitations on opening 
and the credit curbs will be much more 
obvious and dramatic in January. The 
most immediate reaction of shoppers 
was to go about their Christmas shopping 
with even greater urgency and frenzy 
and the shops adapted themselves to 
demand by choosing to stay open in the 
run-up to the holiday, accepting a long 
closure thereafter as the price for cashing 
in while the going was good. 

Christmas has also cushioned theatres, 
cinemas and hotels against the impact 
of the crisis. Even if there are no trains, 
petrol is still unrationed and very few 
people have cancelled their hotel book¬ 
ings. For the theatres it is panto time, 
giving the assurance of block bookings 
by coach parties; for the cinemas, for a 
couple of weeks at least, thq extra custom 
of those taking the children for a treat. 
But sooner rather than later, hotels 
dependent on the pleasure trade could 
feel the pinch and workers on a three-day 
week—or laid off—will find staying at 
home and.sitting round the telly even 
more appealing than usual. 

Of course, television itself has had 
sacrifice forced upon it, with a total 
shutdown at 10.30 pm, the BBC and 
Independent television taking turn and 
turn idxiut to knock off at 10.20 so that 
everyone does not turn on the lights and 
put on the kettle at exactly the same 


moment. As the national habit is to start 
the climb upstairs to bed well before 
midnight in any event it is hard to see 
the rationale of that. 'The television 
bosses did argue that cutting out a 
segment of daytime transmissions would 
have saved more power—and, given all 
those additional short-time workers who 
are going to take up afternoon viewing, 
the argument looks a strong one—but 
they lost. As it is, it is a fair bet that it 
will be the more serious programmes 
that will get the chop, although the 
pattern of programming in the new year 
has not yet been announced. Radio, on 
the other hand, is not only excluded from 
the restrictions but will extend its news 
bulletins during the late hours when the 
screens are blank. That is what the BBC 
intends; what is going to happen so far 
as commercial radio is concerned is 
more uncertain, though for reasons not 
directly connected with the national 
crisis. 

Soccer, Britain's major winter sport, 
denied the use of floodlights even where 
clubs have their own generators, faces 
very serious problems and the manage¬ 
ment committee of the Football League 
met on Sunday to look for ways of 
mitigating its difficulties. With matches 
having to start at i .4.S pm, the idea of a 
month's midwinter break looked attrac¬ 
tive to some. So did the suggestion of 
playing on Sundays instead of Saturdays. 
(’The Football Association has actually 
asked the Home Office to waive the 
Sunday Observance Acts to allow 
Sunday professional football.) But 
in the end the committee decided the 
League should carry on as usual, allow¬ 
ing clubs a little more flexibility in 
arranging their fixtures and leaving open 
the possibility of extending the season 
to the end of June. It was a sensible 
decision. As Mr Alan Hardaker, the 
League secretary, said, the game might 
even get a pat on the back for its patriotism 
in keeping the show on the road in the 
face of adversity. But the fact is that 
League soccer needs the money it gets 
from the football pools—over £|m— 



Hardaker: keep playing, tads 


and it could not afford to jeopardise that 
revenue by mucking about with the 
fixtures or breaking thcii continuity. 

It must also be said—and it md not 
need a national crisis to prove this— 
that when there is a prospect of good 
football, or an exciting clash, then the 
crowds will still manage to get to the 
grounds somehow—and that could 
certainly include workers with midweek 
time on their hands. The Exeter team 
deserve pity for having to make a round 
trip of several hundred miles last Satur¬ 
day to play their fourth division game at 
Workington before just 693 spectators. 
But 40.768 packed into Stamford 
Bridge—as many as it will hold until its 
new .stand is ready—to watch the first 
division leaders, Lx:eds, beat a skilled 
but prodigal Chelsea, and .set up a post¬ 
war record of 20 matches without defeat. 
And some 13,000 turned up at Wycombe 
in the hope—unfulfilled, as it happened 
—of seeing the amateur side beat Peter¬ 
borough in the second round of the FA 
Cup. It's a professional world. 

Hospitals 

Dealing with 
complaints _ 

Although opinion surveys show that on 
the whole people are well satisfied with 
the treatment and service they arc given 
by hospitals, each year there is a large 
number of complaints and—after they 
have been looked into—a large numb^ 
of dissatisfied complainants. Thus, the 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Sir Michael Davies, which was set up 
about three years ago to review the 
hospital complaints procedure, found 
from the survey it commissioned that 
71 per cent of inpatients felt their period 
in hospital had been very satisfactory 
and 85 per cent were very satisfied with 
the medical treatment they received. 
(The outpatients’ opinions were only 
slightly less favourable.) Yet the 8,000- 
9,000 written complaints investigated 
by hospital authorities in England and 
Wales every year—about 1 per cent 
of the annuid total of inpatients—are, the 
committee found, only the tip of the 
iceberg. About 3 per cent do not put 
their complaints in writing, and 26 per 
cent told the survey interviewer that 
they were dissatisfied with some aspect 
or other. 

The written complaints are normally 
dealt with by the hospital’s admini¬ 
strative officer in discussion with the 
senior nurses, doctors or other staff 
involved. The Davies committee recom¬ 
mends a national code of practice for 
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dealing with complaints, and all com' 
plaints-whether wriiten or oral - 
should be recorded. Finding that patients 
were often ignorant about how and to 
whom to complain, it also recommends 
that patients should be given clear 
information on the right procedure 
when admitted to hospital or on attend 
ing as outpatients. Complaints often 
conceal constructive criticisms, and the 
committee points out that hospital 
managements should not be on the 
defensive about them but should regard 
them as a means of improving their 
service. 

One of the hospitals* fears, which 
underlines much of their defensive atti 
tude towards complaints, is that these 
may result in litigation—in particular, 
complaints about the exercise of clinical 
judgment, which represent from 40-50 
per cent of the written complaints re 
ceived. The Davies committee deals 
with this aspect boldly and contro 
versiall>. It recommends the establish¬ 
ment of investigating panels, part 
professional and pan lay under a legal 
chairman, to investigate complaints 
(hat could arise in litigation whether 
against doctors, nurses or other per 
sons. A panel should not look into a 
complaint until the hospital itself has 
done so and the complainant remains 
dissatisfied, and he must be able to 
convince the chairman of the panel 
that he docs not intend to take legal 
action. In other words, the panels are 
not intended to be a preliminary court 
liearing. 

But how can the chairman of a panel 
be sure that, having got a favourable 
decision on his complaint from a quasi 
legal btxiy. a patient will not then 
decide that he might as well make 
money out of it and go to law after all? 
The British Medical Association has 
been quick to point out that doctors, 
ajbrtetcly faced with more tribunals than 


any other citizen, are now faced with 
another. The layman can reply that 
the consequences of a wrong medical 
decision can be more disastrous than 
another citizen's and therefore he 
needs more opportunities of redress. 
Even so, there is a case for deferring 
action on this recommendation until 
the health service has been reorganised 
and the other external checks on hos- 
pitals have been developed. The hospital 
advisory service, with its responsibility 
for long-term patients, is in partial abey¬ 
ance until after reorganisation. There 
will then be, in addition, the community 
health councils, one of whose functions 
is to act on behalf of the consumer of 
hospital and other health services. And 
there is the health service ombudsman. 
Though precluded from investigating 
complaints about clinical matters, he 
can interpret his powers fairly widely in 
that direction. The Davies a)mmittec 
hopes that he will. 

Scottish Tories 

Is it really best 
left unsaid?_ 

From two Scottish Tories as sensible 
as Mr Bob Kemuhan and Professor 
Esmond Wright, a much more forth¬ 
right essay on the lamentable state of 
the Tory parly in Scotland is expected 
than the one they have served up in the 
Swimon Journal, published this week. 
They begin by pointing out that only 
23 of Scotland's 71 seats returned a 
Tory at the 1970 general election, which 
was at least a minor reversal of the tide 
which had caused the Scottish Tories 
to lose ground consistently in the three 
previous general elections. But nowhere 
in the subsequent 12 pages do they get 
to grips with the real reason behind this 
state of affairs. Perhaps they have been 
loo tainted by association with the 
Scottish party hierarchy—MrKemohan 
is an ex-director of Edinburgh Central 
Office and Professor Wright was MP 
for Glasgow Pollok and a vice-chairman 
of the Scottish party—to say what needs 
to be said about the tartan Tories. 

The authors complain that the Scot¬ 
tish Tories are all too often treated in 
a “purely journalistic or purely partisan 
(sometimes both)” way. What they have 
provided is a potted history of Scottish 
Tory fortunes, a thumb-nail sketch of 
recent organisational changes and a 
tear-jerking explanation of how Scottish 
Tory MPs are over-worked. In thdr 
historical survey, they content them¬ 
selves with the conclusion that the 
Scottish Tories have always been “a 


strong minority party, certainly not 
the dominant one”. This is true in that, 
during the last century, Scotland was a 
Libert stronghold and the Tories were 
confined to areas where the power of the 
laird was dominant. It does not, how¬ 
ever, explain why the Scottish Tories 
have not been able to hold on to the 
urban seats they gained when the Liberal 
Unionists came over to their side. Nor 
does it explain why they have declined 
from the heady days of 1955, when they 
had a majority of Scottish seats, back 
to their nineteenth century rural rump. 

The essay does make some valid 
criticisms, though on matters peripheral 
to the main problem. The authors admit 
that the Tory party machine is consider¬ 
ably less efficient than its English 
equivalent and they argue that the central 
and most urgent task facing the Scottish 
Tories is more and better agents in the 
place.s where they can do most good. 
When crucial marginals such as Glasgow 
Pollok have not bothered to hire a full¬ 
time agent for about 10 years it is hard 
to disagree with that. But they also admit 
that organisational factors have had 
only a marginal effect on the dismal 
performance of the Scottish Tories, and 
that policies and images are the real 
cause of the party's failure. 

Unfortunately, having led the reader 
to the fountain of truth they then switch 
it off and replace it with an account of 
the difficulties Scottish MPs face in 
reconciling the demands of a full parlia¬ 
mentary programme with those of a 
constituency at least 400 miles away. 
And their description of the Scottish 
Tory members' committee as “a form of 
secret battle headquarters for the parlia¬ 
mentary struggle” is an unintentional 
joke. The truth is that, when the Tories 
are in (mwer at any rate, it decides, plans 
or instigates nothing and when a few 
MPs do bother to turn up it is only to 
hear the whip’s announcements for the 
coming week. 

Perhaps unwittingly, the authors get 
nearer the truth when they draw up their 
Scottish Tory “hall of fame”. In this 
they put such stout figures as Sir David 
Robertson, t^e Earl of Lauderdale, 
Colonel Colin Mitchell and Mr Jock 
Brucc-Gardyne—all very admirable 
people no doubt but hardly Scots in 
touch with the industrial, urban environ¬ 
ment in which four-fifths of Scots live. 
And when the authors attack Mr John 
Davies for his U-tum in the Upi^ 
Clyde Shipbuilders debacle, they miss 
the point. If ftie Scottish Tories were 
much better informed about the prob¬ 
lems of west central Scotland, they would 
have been in a position to ui^e sure that 
Mr Davies did not make the mess of 
things that he had to. 
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Automobile manufacturers had a 
problem. 

Their non^automated press line pro¬ 
duced 400 car doors per hour. They 
needed more. 

Komatsu developed the solution. 

The first fully automated press line. 
It not only produces 720 car doors per 
hour, but even cuts by more than 
one-third the time it used to take to 
change dies. 

Komatsu is proud to be the only 
major heavy Industry machinery com* 
pany with its owh electronic engineer¬ 
ing research staff. Plus of course, our 
own machine development staff. 

Both of ,these scientific in-house 
teams stay ahead of your business world. 

We combine electronic engineering 
with computerized research to develop 
products years ahead of their time. 

Komatsu not only developed the 


first fully automated press line, but also 
the first radio-controlled unmanned 
bulldozer, the first underwater bulldoz¬ 
er, and even the first fully automated 
reclaimer stacker for a steel mill's com¬ 
puterized material handling system. 

Through research we also produce 
the finest in machine tools, forklift 
trucks and loaders. Just about any¬ 
thing to do with construction and 
heavy industry. 

The Komatsu system of quality 
control begins at the beginning. In 
captive steel casting, tor example, we 
cast all the major parts ourselves. 

Komatsu electronics and research. It 
means perfection In the products we 
manufacture today. 

But just wait until you see what 
we're developing for tomorrow. 

Shopmg the world of tomorrow 

•HKOMATSU.UTD. 
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>DU shcwld deal with an 
intjCTnatkmal bank on the to the 

Rather than one 
thaft already there 

At first glance, that might 
sound like a pretty harebrained idea. 

After all, one brand of logic 
tells you to tJike your loan business 
to the biggest international bank you 
can find. 

Fortunately for us, there’s 
alst) another brand of logic. 

And that tells you that an 
international bank that’s still winning 
its laurels might work harder for you 
than a bank that’s resting on them. 

Which brings us to us. 

We’re Marine Midland, an 
international bank that has some 
rather ambitious plans for growth. 

As you might expect, this sometimes causes us to act a little differently 
than other banks. 

Take loans, for example. 

We know you’re not going to bring your loan business to us if we offer 
you the same standardized solutions any other bank can offer you. So we don’t. 

Instead of using the rule book, we use our imagination. 

We study your needs and problems in depth. We dig a little deeper. 

And work a little harder (and maybe a little later at night) than a lot of banks might. 

And because we do, there’s a good chance you’ll end up with a loan 
that’s mom perfectly suited to your individual needs. A loan that could, in the 
long run, end up costing you less. 

If an up-and-coming bank like ours sounds like what you need, 
come and talk to us. 

Nothing says we can’t climb to the top together. 

Main Office: 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y 10015. 

Branches: London, 5 Lothbury; Paris, 17 Place Vendome; 

Nas.sau, Bahamas; Panama City, Avenida Balboa y Calle 43; Sing^re, 

Shing Kwan House, Shenton Way. 

Representative Offices: Bogota, Buenos Aires, Frankfurt, Hong Kong, 
Jakarta, Madrid, Mexico City, Panama City, Rome, Sao Paulo, Seoul, 

Sydney, Tokyo. Merchant Bank: International Marine Banking Co., Ltd., 

40 Basinghall St., London. Cable: Marmidbank. Member FDIC. 

@ IVIARIIVIE IVIIDI.AIMO BAIMK 

WbTC becoming abig international bardc by not acting fike one. 
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THEWORLD International Report 



Freedom of movement is a capitalist plot 

There'll still be two Europes 
when Christmas is over 


Oil January 15th. Europe’s two major 
cast-west negotiations will both be 
resumed after month-long Christmas re¬ 
cesses. In Geneva. 35 delegations will 
continue the Conference on Security 
and Co-operation in Europe (CSCE), 
which began work there in September. 
In Vienna, 19 members of Nato and the 
Warsaw pact will carry on with the 
talks they started on October 3()th, 
which concern what used to be called 
mutual and balanced force reductions 
(MBFR) but have now, even more 
lamentably, become known as Mutual 
Reduction of Forces and Armaments 
and Associated Measures in Central 
Europe (MURFAAMCE). From all 
this alphabet soup it is going to take 
time to extract anything worthwhile. 

When the Vienna talks opened, an 
American participant said cautiously: 
“Within a year, we will have an idea of 
what they really want, and whether we 
can accommodate them.” At that point, 
each side was conforming to its familiar 
customs: that is to say, the initial Soviet 
position was unknown, whereas the 
Nato one had been fairly accurately 
leaked to the press by the Americans, 
to the accompaniment of indignant 
noises from the European allies. During 
November the haze lifted. Although 


all the exchanges were supposed to be 
confidential, the Russians took pains to 
make public the proposals that Mr 
Oleg Khlestov present^ on November 
8th, and there was no real pretence of 
secrecy when the Nato proposals were 
formally put to the conference on 
November 22nd by the chief American 
delegate, Mr Stanley Resor. There were 
no surprises in either. 

Published estimates of the two 
alliances' strengths in manpower in 
central P'urope vary slightly, but it 
seems to be broadly agreed that the 
Warsaw allies have at least 900,0(X} 
men in the area, of whom about half are 
Russians, as against Nato’s 770,0(K), 
who include about 190,000 Americans. 
Understandably, the western aim is to 
achieve “approximate parity” by trim¬ 
ming the eastern forces down more than 
the western ones, whereas Russia would 
prefer to maintain the existing im¬ 
balance, or even to increase it. The 
proposals that Mr Khlestov announced 
were a first cut of 20,(X)0 men on each 
side, followed by mutual cuts of 5 per 
cent in 1976 and a further 10 per cent 
in 1977. This would leave Nato with 
only about 640,000 men and leave the 
Warsaw powers with a proportional 
superiority even a bit bigger than the 


one tlicy now enjoy. 

The Nato proposals envisaged two 
stages. First, a 15 per cent reduction 
only of the Soviet and American ground 
forces in central Europe; second, the 
bringing down of each alliance's total 
manpower in the area to a ceiling of 
7(X),000. Since the French, who oppose 
the whole idea of these cuts, are staying 
away from the Vienna talks, western 
unity has been achieved there on the 
basic formula presented on November 
22nd; but this unity is concentrated on 
the first stage—all the allies recognising 
how badly Mr Nixon needs to pull off a 
limited and reciprocated American with¬ 
drawal so as to blunt Senator Mans¬ 
field's campaign for large unilateral 
ones. Enthusiasm about the second 
stage is less uniform. 

The British still have qualms about 
the proposed ceiling being too low; 
the Germans (who last month an¬ 
nounced plans to get 30,000 men out of 
uniform and into “ready reserve” status) 
arc so eager for the ceiling of 700,000 
that they would like the two stages to 
be firmly linked together; the Americans 
fear that such a link might delay agree¬ 
ment on the first stage. Meanwhile the 
Jackson-Nunn amendment has served 
notice on the European allies that, un¬ 
less they move quickly to relieve the 
United States of the whole foreign ex¬ 
change cost of its forces in Europe, 
those forces will be reduced anyway. 
Which would suit the Russians. 

But the Vienna talks are more than a 
simple numbers game. The Nato allies 
would like to reduce Russia's massive 
superiority in tanks; Russia wants to 
bring their tactical nuclear weapons 
into the bargaining. Nato, not unreason¬ 
ably, asks for some means of verifying 
agreed reductions; Russia will have 
none of that. Nato’s unhappy aware¬ 
ness of Russia's geographical advantages 
in central Europe makes it seek, under 
the “associated measures” heading, 
assurances that, for example, Soviet 
troops withdrawn from the area would 
not be positioned just outside it; this 
is why the western allies still want 
Hungary to be fully involved in the 
Vienna bargaining, instead of being 
clas.sed among the eight “flank” 
countries which are represented at 
Vienna but which, unlike the II full 
participants, would not necessarily 
be bound by all the agreements that 
may be reached there. Some westerners, 
moreover, read into the Soviet proposals 
an intention of using a force reductions 
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agreement to obstruct any future rc 
organisation of west European forces, 
and thus to impede movement towards 
European union. 

Tlicrc are seers who predict a first 
stage Vienna deal quite early in 1974 
(20,000 Americans against 20,000 
Russians?). Others still think it may 
take a year before the two sides have 
even spelt out their real terms. What is 
generally agreed is that any comprehen 
sive agreement on force cuts will be a 
long time in coming. 

At Geneva, things are rather 
different. The Russians have been 
obliged to abandon their original goal of 
completing the whole CSCE process in 
1973, but they were still urging, when 
the recess began on December 14th, 
that the conference’s final stage should 
be reached early next year, and that it 
should be held at summit level. But just 
before the adjournment at Geneva, the 
British and French foreign ministers 
had told their colleagues in the Nato 
council that they still saw no justification 
for a summit meeting, and Mr Mitchell 
Sharp of Canada, who had recently dis 
cussed the conference with Mr Gromyko 
in Moscow, said even more bluntly that 
unless Russia modified its position there 
should be no final stage at any level. 

Tlie Nato ministers’ communique 
claimed that the Geneva talks had been 
''successful in bringing about the 
thorough examination of specific issues 
which, in their view, was essential”. 
So far, however, this has been a one¬ 
sided business. Progress at Geneva has 
been slow precisely because the 
Russians have proved very reluctant 
to discuss specifics. They went there to 
get quick approval of a set of generalised 
statements of principle. Instead, they 
found themselves being bombarded with 
detailed proposals, in 11 subcommittees, 
four of which were entirely devoted to 
something that the Russians had never 
wanted to discuss at all—the promo 
lion of free contact among Europeans. 

This bombardment, which has in¬ 
volved literally dozens of western pro¬ 
posals for freer movement, has irked 
the Soviet government all the more 
because, in a gesture intended to help 
the long-desired European conference 
get started, it reduced its jamming of 
western broadcasts in September; in 
consequence, it has evidently become 
known to man\ Russians that their 
rulers, after agreeing to discuss free 
dom of information and movement at 
Geneva, have spent three months try¬ 
ing to avoid discussing it. In early 
December the authorities became so 
worried about this that they launched a 
high-pitched campaign in the controlled 
Soviet press, intended to convince its 


captive audience that "the free flow of 
information” is an aggressive plot. 

The new Soviet campaign is such 
clear evidence that the message from 
Geneva has got through that it must 
encourage the non communist teams 
there to keep up the good work. Even if 
Moscow resumes full-scale jamming, 
refuses to give ground on freedom of 
contact at Geneva, and eventually 
accepts the prospect of a petering out of 
the European conference that it had 
worked so hard to promote, it will not be 
able to undo completely the effects of 
this episode. The question that will have 
come to many Russians’ attention is: 
why, if our government really wants 
European security and co-operation, 
does it insist on preventing Europeans 
from meeting and talking, and thus 
getting to feel more secure and more 
co-operative? To this question, Mr 
Brezhnev has no answer. 

Italy _ 

Leniency gets its 
reward 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 

After the bloody massacre at Rome 
airport on Monday the Italians are left 
staring two grisly facts in the face. 
First, the security at Fiumicino airport 
has been shown to be as inadequate as 
most people feared. Second, the past 
leniency of successive Italian govern¬ 
ments to Arab terrorists has reaped 
its terrible reward. 

The guerrillas first opened fire as 
they were passing through the airport’s 
baggage checking system. The uni 
formed, armed guards in charge of the 
search were too surprised to react. Two 
other guards standing by. disguised in 
the overalls of the airport’s ground crew 
(a disguise which was presumably sup¬ 
posed to play a part in just such an 
emergency), also stayed glued to the 
spot. Once the killers were out on the 
tarmac, with the baggage guards as 
hostages, the 100 or so armed policemen 
at the airport should have bwn at the 
ready. But such efforts as there were to 
stop the terrorists were made by the 
unarmed ground crews—apart from the 
fatal attempt by a young public security 
official who was shot at point-blank 
range. 

In reply to angry questions, the 
minister of the interior denied on 
Tuesday that the police had been given 
orders not to shoot. They had not been 
able to do so. he said, for fear of 
hitting the hostages. But the Italian 
security system has no excuse for being 
caught on the hop. The ministry of the 



interior was recently warned to exp^ 
an attempt, code-named Operation 
Hilton, to get back five Arab terrorists 
whose trial has just opened in Rome. 
Three of the five are accused of possess¬ 
ing Soviet made missiles which they 
planned to use to blow up an Israeli 
plane at Fiumicino airport in September. 
One of them is thought to be a key 
member of Black September. The 
savage affair on Monday now seems to 
have had little directly to do with the 
men on trial, but had the security forces 
at the airport been on full alert then they 
might have reacted faster; 

The five Arabs on trial probably 
expected to get the same lenient treat 
ment that the Italian government has 
handed out to other Arab terrorists. 
Two of the five had already been given 
provisional liberty and the remaining 
three were making their appeal to be 
released from prison at exactly the 
moment the killings were taking place 
at the airport. Their hopes for freedom 
have now gone up in smoke. And people 
are beginning to ask whether there are 
Palestinians based in Rome whose 
mission is to help visiting firemen like 
Monday’s killers to organise their ter¬ 
rorist raids. 


Israel 

At the top of a 
slippery slope 

FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT 

The Middle East conference opens on 
Friday at Geneva by the skin of Henry 
Kissinger’s teeth. One of the partici¬ 
pants, Syria, decided at the last minute 
not to go; another, Israel, turned up 
reluctant and suspicious. Israel’s dubi¬ 
ousness extended even to its most 
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Hew global decs 
a company have to 
bebcfm 

K needs the services 
of an international 
hank? 


Most of your business can be just 
around the corner and you can still benefit. 

By getting to know what to expect when 
you’re multinational while you’re national. 

Here’s where Sumitomo can help. 

We’re an international bank with a long¬ 
standing history meeting all of the banking 
needs of multinational companies and 
companies that would like to be. 

In trade worldwide, you’ll find we 
extend fast, efficient services to help you 
with export-import credits, and 
commercial letters of credit both as an 
opening and as a paying bank. 

With assets totaling l^S 25 billion dollars. 


you’ll also find we can help with 
investment and joint-venture specifics, 
short, medium, and long-term loans. 

In providing information on markets 
worldwide, again, you’ll find we can help 
with branch offices in such key financial 
centers as New York, London, Dussel- 
dorf, and Singapore and other important 
points- and representative.s, subsidiaries, 
and affiliates worldwide. 

In fact, there’s hardly any area of 
international banking and financing where 
Sumitomo can’t help you. The reason 
we’re bankers and financiers around the 
world for many multinational companies. 



London Branch: 5 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. Telephone: 600-0211. Telex; 887668 
Brtinali Branch: Avenue des Arts 21-22,1040 Bruxelles. Telephone: 02 113360/114963. Telex: 26417 
Diisaaldorf Branch: 4000, Diisseldorf. Konigsalle 28. Telephone: (0211} 10594 Telex: 8587114 
Vianna Representative Office: Borsegatse 11, Borsegebaude 1010, Wien. Telephone: Wien 661161. Telex: 76303 
New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles, Hong Kong, Singapore, Jakarta, Sydney, Sao Paulo, Mexico City 


liVhen you travei carry Sumitomo Yen Travefen Cheques. 
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PEKING 


1akea 
PIA special 



The Cyprus 
Connection 

The British Bank ot the Middle East 
(A Member of The Hongkong Bank Group) j 
have a first class banking connection for 

business between U.K. and Cyprus ; 

through their Associated Bank - 
The Cyprus Popular Bank Limited, 
especially in the field of financing 
documentary export business. 


Destination Peking 

PK712. Every Wednesday. Depart 
London 1000 via Paris/Rome/Cairo/ 

Karachi, Connects PK750 Karachi/ 
Islamabad/Peking. PK710 departs 
every Friday 1100 via Beirut to Karachi. 
Connects PK752 Karachi/lslamabad/ 
Peking. 

(There a^-e three PIA flights a week 
from New York to London.) 

By flying north from Karachi over the 
Karakoram mountains PIA slashes 4^ 
hours off the old flying time to Peking: by 
taking the shortest possible route 
(3,192 miles) in the shortest possible time 
(7 J hours). 

Passengers can stop over at Karachi or 
Islamabad in Pakistan on the way to Peking, 
or on the way back. And with the help of 
PIA's travel experts, they are all set to 
enjoy an unforgettable touring experience. 


PIA 

nuasm iHrnmnoMM airuncs 


For further details please contact 
The Manager, 

The British Bank 
of the 

Middle East 


20 Abchurch Lane, London, EC4N 7AY. 
Telephone: 01-623 2030 
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They're not exactly confident about him in Israel 


important ally, the United States, as 
Mr Kissinger no doubt noticed in the 
arduous talks he held in Jerusalem on 
Sunday and Monday at the end of his 
seven-capital tour around the Middle 
East. A member of Mr Kissinger's 
party even asked his Israeli hosts why 
Israel was so suspicious after so many 
years of American support. 

The answer lies in the fluidity of 
Mr Kissinger’s promises. Since Israel 
first gave its consent to the Geneva 
conference, its shape has changed. It 
is being held under the auspices of the 
United Nations, not those of the super 
powers. Israel will not, as it hojxd. 
have the power to veto the possible 
later attendance of a Palestinian dele¬ 
gation. Israel’s prisoners-of war are 
stiU in Syria in violation of the ceasefire 
agreement and the Americans' assur 
ances. And last Friday President Sadat, 
at a news conference after Mr Kissinger’s 
visit to Cairo, said that although the 
delegations would all sit in the same 
room there would not be “direct negoti 
ation”. The Israelis therefore feel that 
they have been manoeuvred into a 
position where, by insisting on their 
basic principles, they will be held 
responsible for torpedoing the confer¬ 
ence—and thus be open to the charge 
of not wanting peace. 

Mr Kissinger left Jerusalem with 
serious differences unsolved. The original 
promise he gave was that the Palestinians 
would be invited to the conference at a 
later stage and that the invitation of any 
new delegations would be subject to the 
consent of all four parties to the con¬ 
ference. It now seems probable that the 
question of inviting the Palestinians 
will come up early in the conference 
and that Israel may have to forgo its 


veto abtJut additional participants. 
Mr Kissinger did indeed promise verbally 
that the United Stales would co-operate 
with Israel in preventing the attendance 
of undesirable elements, but refused to 
formalise this promise. Past experience 
suggests that such promises can change 
under the pressure of circumstances. 

Israel was disturbed by the reso¬ 
lution, passed by the Security Council 
last Saturday, which urged the UN 
Secretary-General, Mr Waldheim, to 
play “a full and effective role’’ at the 
conference. The United Stales abstained 
on this resolution, as also did the Soviet 
Union, Britain and France. Israel’s 
fear is that the resolution opens the 
door to unhampered interference in the 
peace-making process by a body whose 
composition has consistently proved 
hostile to Israel. Mr Kissinger did indeed 
promise that America would prevent 
the Security Council from interfering 
with the negotiations and would use its 
veto to counter Arab or Soviet 
attempts to interpret the Security 
Council’s Resolution 242 of 1967 as 
meaning total Israeli withdrawal. How¬ 
ever, recent reports from Washington 
indicate that both Mr Kissinger and 
Mr Nixon believe that Israel wiU in fact 
have to withdraw from virtually all the 
territories occupied in 1967. 

For all this, the Israeli government 
cannot back out of the Geneva con¬ 
ference at this stage, partly because 
of the international repercussions and 
partly because the Labour party’s 
leaders have based their election pro|^ 
aganda on the argument that Labour is 
the only party mat can bring peace; 
the Likud opposition, they say, will 
precipitate war. Mr Kissinger has thus 
adroitly turned Israel’s election on 


December 31 si from being an obstacle 
to Geneva into a lever for obliging 
Israel to go there in conditions to which 
no Israeli government would normally 
agree. 

Many Israelis outside the government 
are convinced that Syria's abstention 
is part and parcel of a co¬ 
ordinated Arab diplomatic offensive 
which employs to its advantage the 
existence of moderates and extremists 
in the Arab camp. This permits either 
group to extract advantages by claiming 
it is under pressure from the other. 
Syria, for instance, could yet turn up at 
the conference table claimmg that it is 
acting under Egyptian pressure. Egypt 
might walk out under the pretext of 
Syrian pressure. Even the bloody Pales¬ 
tinian attack on two airliners at Rome 
this week is believed by some Israelis 
to fit in with this ambivalent strategy, 
for notwithstanding the repudiation of 
the terrorist group by the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation and by Arab 
governments Israelis arc convinced 
that the act was perpetrated by Black 
September, and that Black September 
is an operational arm of the PLO. 

After the largely ceremonial opening, 
the curtain will fall at Geneva until 
after Israel’s election. The next encounter 
scheduled is for January 7th, when 
the parties should meet again to talk 
about the separation and disengagement 
of opposing forces. But much can change 
by then, in Israel, in the Middle East 
and on the wider scene. Mr Kissinger 
might have to start his travels all over 
again to keep the ball rolling. 

Egypt _ 

The attackers 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

A surprise could be lurking over the 
Suez canal. President Sadat says he is a 
patient man, eager to get a settlement 
with Israel and willing to give Mr 
Kissinger time to And it. He is also 
for the time being secure in his leader¬ 
ship of Egypt. But it would be foolish to 
un^restimate the pressures on him. This 
is the importance of last week’s shake- 
up in the Egyptian army, which brought 
two offensive-spirited generals to the 
command of the Second and Third 
armies. 

Both the new men tasted victory 
a^nst the Israelis when they led their 
divisions across the Suez canal on 
October 6th. Their appiointment con¬ 
sorts with the vastly increased confi¬ 
dence among the younger officers that, 
if Mr Sadat gets stuck over the pe^ 
talks, they can settle matters for him. 
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The replacement as chieF of staff of 
Lieutenant General Shazli, who used to 
have the brightest name of all for 
attacking spirit, is different. He is held 
to be responsible for letting the Israelis 
break through to the west bank of the 
canal towards the end of the October 
fighting. Major-General Gamasi, who 
succeeds him, is now given credit for the 
initial Egyptian victories as head of the 
military planning staff. 

There is no attempt in Cairo to hide 
the fact that by far the largest part 
of the growing number of ceasefire 
violations along the canal front is com 
mitted by the Egyptians. Most of them 
are carefully controlled raids to keep 
the Israelis nervous, inflict a casualty 
or two and prevent the Israeli govern¬ 
ment from undertaking any significant 
demobilisation. The Egyptians say these 
raids are disciplined jobs and there is 
little chance of one blowing up into a 
full-scale engagement. But visitors to 
the canal front say the Egyptian army 
looks ready to go. 

Greece 

The two sides of 
its mouth 

Nearly a month after Greece's second 
military coup on November 25th it is 
still far from clear who is ruling the 
country. Behind the civilian govern¬ 
ment of Mr Androulsopoulos there is 
a group of officers, supposedly 18 in 
number, who seem to he the men in 
effective control. But there is evidence 
that within this junta there are two 
factions; the moderates who believe 
that some accommodation must be 
reached with the politicians so that the 
country can return to normal political 
life, and the hardliners, led by the 


chief of military police, Brigadier 
loannidis, who was the prime mover 
in overthrowing President Papadopoulos. 

One day, it seems, the hardliners have 
the upper hand, the next the moderates. 
For instance, on December 11th the 
military police, by-passing the normal 
channels of communication, issued a 
statement charging the old political 
leaders - including the former conserva¬ 
tive prime minister, Mr Kanellopoulos 
—with helping the communists to organ¬ 
ise the student riots in November which 
led to the removal of Mr Papadopoulos. 
And it is the military police who have 
closed down the conservative paper, 
Vradyni, and the radical Christian 
periodical, Christianiki. Yet on Decem¬ 
ber 13th the ministry of education 
announced that all the students and 
building workers arrested during the 
November riots around the Athens 
Polytechnic would be released. So far as 
is known, this undertaking was honoured, 
and all the 300 who had been detained 
arc now at liberty. This has been wel¬ 
comed by the Greek press as a neces¬ 
sary first step towards the restoration of 
national unity; but no one is certain that 
the junta's harsher voice will not be 
heard tomorrow. 

There is a mystery about Mr Papa 
dopoulos. Some reports have him still 
living in his rented seaside villa, watched 
over by a 40-man bodyguard which he 
was allowed to pick himself. This story 
has given rise to rumours that he knew 
about and approved of Brigadier 
loannidis’s coup. But his former col¬ 
leagues have not been slow to disown 
him. One of his closest collaborators, 
Mr Nicholas Makarezos, who controlled 
the country's economy from the 1967 
coup until Mr Markezinis formed a 
short lived civilian government at the 
loginning of October, has congratulated 
Brigadier loannidis on his coup. 

The latest attack on MrPapadopoulos's 


regime has come from Archbishop 
Hieronymos, who was elected arch¬ 
bishop by a synod the 1967 junta 
appointed for that purpose. The arch¬ 
bishop, who has now resigned, says 
that he accepted office because he 
thought the soldiers who took over in 
1967 were dedicated to the betterment 
of the church, but that they then strayed 
from the path of righteousness, lliis 
attempt to justify his close association 
with the Papadopoulos regime is unitkely 
to restore the archbishop's standing. 
His assertion that he often intervene 
on behalf of political prisoners is simply 
not believed. And he alienated his fellow- 
bishops by using the power of the state 
to force through church reforms. Church 
reform was, and is, badly needed, but 
the archbishop's adoption of dictatorial 
methods caused great discord and leaves 
his church in an even sorrier state than 
it was before he took over. 

Greece and America 

Home from home 
no longer _ 

The travail of Greece bids fair to cause 
a major disruption for the American 
navy. Although the new Greek regime 
will probably support the present secu¬ 
rity arrangements with the United 
States, there are almost certain to be 
difficulties with the “home-porting” of 
Sixth Fleet ships in the Athens area. 
The Greeks are already bargaining 
harder over costs. And any relaxation 
of aulhuiUaiian lule, either by the 
present leaders or by some future 
civilian government, is sure to include 
a modification of the home-porting 
agreement. 

The main striking ^wer of Nato in 
the Mediterranean lies in the two Ameri¬ 
can aircraft-carriers of the Sixth Fleet. 
There is no other combination of 
weapons which Nato can muster today 
that could neutralise Soviet strength 
in the area. The carriers do it admirably, 
but it takes two of them. One uses a 
large part of its air sorties in protecting 
itself and its escorts, and can include the 
second carrier under its umbrella. So 
the second is able to devote almost all of 
its power to the attack job. 

The American navy introduced the 
idea of home-porting an aircraft-carrier 
and some escort ships in Greece in 
1970. It meant moving the families of 
the ships' crews to Athens, establishing 
some maintenance facilities there, and 
basing the ships there mwe or less 
permanently. The arithmetic is simple 
and indisputable. Aircraft-carriers now 
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cost about 10 times what they cost in 
the second world war. The number of 
carriers in the American navy has been 
cut. It takes six on active duty to keep 
two in the Mediterranean if they are 
rotated every six months, which is 
the present practice, if one could be 
home-ported in the Mediterranean and 
stay there all the time, five would be 
enough. Not only could the United 
Stales fulfil its Nato commitment while 
keeping one fewer carrier on active duty, 
but every carrier would have more 
time in its home port, with the families. 
This is a matter of no small importance 
now that the Americans have abolished 
conscription. 

So it was agreed, and the Greeks 
seemed happy enough to provide the 
home port. The Americans realised 
that it would cost a fair amount of 
money, but it is doubtful whether they 
foresaw the scale of the political prob 
lems. 

The American military presence over¬ 
seas is never very charming. The fight¬ 
ing men come accompani^ not only 
by wives and children but by PX facili¬ 
ties, special hospitals, schools and big 
cars: all constant reminders that they 
are richer—and there. American sailors 
are probably as well behaved as sailors 
ever are. but Uie sheer numbers create 
problems. These problems are manage¬ 
able in countries with a representative, 
and reasonably popular, government. In 
Greece the troubles have become severe. 


Spain and America 

Who wants those 
bases? 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

The questions opened up about Spain's 
future by the assassination of its prime 
minister on Thursday give new import¬ 
ance to the problem of its relations 
with America. In the 20 years since the 
signature of the Pact of Madrid—which 
allows the United States to use three 
air bases, a submarine base and other 
facilities in Spain—the Americans have 
usually considered Spain a model military 
ally, inclined to raise the rent at every 
opportunity but otherwise undemanding. 
But during the Arab-lsraeli war in Octo¬ 
ber the Spanish government loudly 
dissociated itself from American policy 
and forbade the American air force to 
use its bases in Spain for refuelling trans¬ 
port planes on their way to Israel. So 
Mr Kissinger set aside Tuesday from the 
rest of his world-hopping to drop in on 
Madrid for a talk about the whole thing. 

The Pact of Madrid (as revised in 
1970) comes up for renewal in 1975. 
There is strong sentiment within the 
Spanish regime in favour of making its 
renewal conditional on the signing of 
a treaty that would commit the United 
States to the defence of Spain. Many 
senior officers are vexed by Spain’s 
exclusion from Nato and its status as 


pointed—^for two reasons. First, the 
United States Senate would almost 
certainly refuse to ratify such a treaty. 
Many senators resent the way the exist¬ 
ing pact was presented as an executive 
agreement and implemented behind their 
backs. Some fear that a defence com¬ 
mitment might involve the United States 
in difficulties with Morocco, which has 
an old territorial dispute with Spain. 
Second, Mr Henry Kissinger is said to 
be unimpressed by the practical value 
of closer ties with the Spanish regime 
—and he carries more weight than the 
Defence Department’s hispanophiles. 

Contingency planners in the United 
States now take it for granted that 
Spain’s close link with most of the Arab 
states means that its facilities cannot 
be used in future Middle East crises. 
So far as the defence of Europe is con¬ 
cerned, the American bases in Spain 
are already outdated technologically 
and barely worth their upkeep. The 
submarine base at Rota is more valuable 
but still not worth an exaggerated price. 

The United States is unpopular in 
Spain and the Pact of Madrid is a splen 
did target for extremists of both right and 
left; but most supporters of the regime 
are also anti-American. Recently the 
middle-class weekly Mundo ran a cover 
story under the headline “The Dictator¬ 
ships”. The map, showing a worldwide 
belt of dictatorships, omitted Spain, 
the Arab states and the Soviet Union 
and concentrated on states controlled 


even though only about a third of the 
planned number of people have actually 
arrived so far: the aircraft-carrier is not 
due until mid 1974, with about 4,500 
souls aboard. Meanwhile the facilities 
ashore for maintenance of the ships and 
accommodation of the people arc grow¬ 
ing spectacularly, and several crimes of 
violence, including one murder, have 
been blamed on American servicemen. 

Most of the opponents of the Greek 
regime now see the home-porting agree 
ment as the act of a non representa¬ 
tive government given in return for 
American military and political support. 
There is no evidence that the American 
government has provided such support 
as the price of its basing privileges. 
Yet the argument sells, and the pressure 
is on to reduce the American presence 
and to demand more money for what is 
being provided. If the new Greek regime 
follows this line, the discontent with 
the whole affair felt by some members 
of Congress in Washington could easily 
cancel the arrival of the carrier, if not 
the entire arrangement. That would 
solve the Greek problem, but Nato’s 
problem of how to deal with the Soviet 
navy in the Mediterranean woidd be 
made infinitely tougher. 


“a second-class ally” of the United by American “imperialism”. But the 
States. theme of the article left readers in no 

According to an American source, doubt that its criticism of “American- 
the Spaniards are likely to be disap- controlled dictatorships” included Spain. 

it never occurred to them 

One of the causes of the trouble between American military protection); but their 
the United States and Europe is much device for evading the issue has been to 
smaller, you might think, than a Middle say that there is no French word for 
East war or an oil crisis. It is the word “partnership”. 

the French don’t have. Nor is there. The dictionary gives the 

Mr Kissinger wants the European nearest French equivalent as association^ 
community to join the United States in which Anglo-Saxcms might be forgiven 
issuing a Joint declaration of the principles for thinking was really the word for 
the democracies on both sides of the association, not quite the same thing at 
North Atlantic subscribe to. It is part of all. The curious thing is that the French 
his attempt to get the EEC to agree that, seem to have no equivalent of those 
although it wants to be a sin^e entity German and English words which end in 
separate from and independent of -schqft and -ship, which itself reveals 
America, it is nevertheless part of a something about the French view^ of life, 
wider and looser Atlantic community Those English and German suffixes 
which embraces 4hem both. In par- come from a common old German root 
ticular, he would like the declaration to which conveys a sense of making or 
recognise the “partnership’* between creating. When the English talk about 
western Europe and north America. This partnership, and the Germans about 
the French, for their own political Gemeinschaft or Partnerschqft, they 
reasons, are reluctant to do, because they mean something more active and con¬ 
do not wish to accept the idea of structive than that limply passive little 
Europe’s special relationship with the French association. Which may be why 
Unit^ States (except for their, and all the French go so limp when you talk 
western Europe’s, . dependence on about Atlantic solidarity. 
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The streets of Dacca belong to the strongest 


Bangladesh 

Thug law 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Dacca 

The discovery of five headless corpses 
on a Dacca street last week was only 
the most horrifying recent episode in 
what has become an epidemic of violence 
in Bangladesh. As the country celebrated 
its second anniversary of independence 
from Pakistan at the weekend there was 
a counterpoint of hair-raising tales of 
beatings and terrorisation at Dacca 
university by competing student factions. 
Street arguments which used to be 
merely shouting matches now escalate 
immediately into battles. Dinner guests 
in Dacca drive home only in convoy; 
villagers cower behind locked doors or 
hide out with neighbours to escape 
night raiders. 

Sheikh Mujib has reacted to the grow¬ 
ing anarchy by launching a new law- and 
order drive. He has announced that 
guns will be met by guns whether they 
are wielded by criminals or the assorted 
toughs sponsored by all the political 
parties. Wireless .sets are being rushed 
out from Britain to strengthen the police 
communications network, which has so 
far failed to prevent .successful raids 
on 30 isolated police posts. The main 
motive for these raids seems to have 
been the capture of weapons and ammu¬ 
nition, even though the obsolete rifles 
issued to the police have proved a poor 
match for the automatic weapons which 
rebels and plain thugs have been using 
since the 1971 war. Some 4,000 guns 
have been recovered in the past two 
months but tens of thousands of illegal 
weapons are thought to remain at large. 
The only ground for optimism is that 
hidden weapons and ammunition deter¬ 
iorate raiwfly in the steamy cUmate. 

The government tends to attribute 
the vidmoe to “Naxalites’'. Thousands 


of these left-wing rebels did indeed 
escape over the border into Bangladesh 
after a harsh crackdown in the Indian 
state of West Bengal earlier this year, 
and joined up with gangs of UksI 
criminals. But villagers who have been 
attacked by armed raiders seldom con¬ 
firm any ^litical purpose. They have 
often identified the gunmen as educated 
youngsters claiming to be alienated 
from ‘"the system”—even illiterate 
villagers use the English word “system” 
—and arguing that they have no other 
way of making money. Dacca residents 
point out some of the idle young clients 
of the Intercontinental hotel bar as 
gang leaders spending their kwt. 

The ordinary criminals and delin¬ 
quent youths should be relatively easy 
to track down in a determined police 
drive. But the real test of Sheikh 
Mujib’s political courage will be his 
approach to the gunmen protected or 
sponsored by the ruling Awami League. 
So far he has shown no readiness to put 
down his own muscle men. And the fact 
that he has drafted paramilitary forces 
from his own party and from its two 
pro-communist allies to help the police 
suggests that he is not going to do so. 

Sri Lanka 

Let them eat 
yams 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Colombo 

The breadlines outside Colombo bakeries 
begin at 4 am. Many of the people inthe 
queues, which lengthen until dawn, carry 
children in their arms so as to claim an 
extra loaf. With the rice ration halved 
some months ago, and now in danger 
of being cancelled altogether, the Sri 
Lanka government has urged people to 
tighten their loin strings another knot 
and eat roots and yams as well as Ixread. 


But cas.sava and sweet potatoes have 
already soared beyond the reach of most 
Ceylonese workers. 

Inflation and shortages have got so 
acute that even Colombo's middle 
class, so long cushioned against pri¬ 
vation by inherited wealth and ingeni¬ 
ously hidden resources, has at last 
been hit. Local beer now costs 65p a 
bottle and a night on the town about 
£15. At select places the high life, now 
confined to an elite within an elite, still 
goe.s on. Every week the Gallc Face 
Hotel puts on a dance and bufifet supper 
where socialites and tourists queue for 
steak, sea food and cocktp'ls late into 
the night. When the buflet ends, the 
breadline begins. 

Recently the leader of the opposition 
party, Mr Jayawardene, stormed the 
prime minister's citadel with an army of 
demonstrators protesting against the 
government’s inability to deal with the 
nation's mounting problems. Tliey 
were met head on by police, govern¬ 
ment partisans and assorted thugs—and 
the prime minister, Mrs Bandaranaike, 
claimed a moral victory. But dissidence 
is evidently gathering force and unless 
the Chinese come to Sri Lanka’s aid— 
it seems no oiic else will—and dole out 
enough food to stave off mass hunger, 
Mrs Bandaranaike's parliamentary 
majority will be of little avail. 

Sri Lanka can no longer afford 
its generous welfare policies. There 
IS some hope in the rising world 
prices for rubber caused by the oil 
crisis, which has made synthetics less 
competitive, and in the success of the 
recently nationalised gem industry. 
And the Russians drilling for oil off 
the north-west coast have made en¬ 
couraging noises, although they are not 
taken very seriously: pretty well every¬ 
one is making optimistic noises about 
oil in every corner of the world in the 
circumstances of today. The road to 
socialism in Asia's oldest and once most 
admired non-communist welfare state 
is beginning to sound like the title of 
an old Hope and Crosby farce. 

Chile _ 

Bad enough but 
not that bad 

It is hard to sift fact from fiction in the 
rival accounts of what has been happen¬ 
ing in Chile since the generals seized 
power on September 11th. Even if the 
allegation that 20,000 or 30,000 people 
have been killed has no basis except die 
wildest rumour, it is dear that too many 
have died, and that the junta's campaign 
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to destroy the bases for a future insurrec¬ 
tion has been carried farther than many 
of its original supporters believe to be 
justified. The Junta has called a halt to 
summary executions, but that has not 
stopped the killings by soldiers acting on 
their own initiative or by political extrem¬ 
ists claiming revenge for past injuries. 

But the danger of accepting every 
atrocity story that gets into the papers 
at its race value is shown by what has 
happened in the most sensational of them 
all^—a Newsweek correspondent’s talc, 
not long after the coup, of a visit to 
the Santiago morgue. A Chilean corres 
pondent of the Wall Street Journal has 
checked the Newsweek allegations and 
found that not many of them stand up. 
The Newsweek man described a corridor 
crammed with some 50 bodies. The Wall 
Street Journal reported that there was no 
corridor in the morgue (officially known 
as the Medical Legal In.stitute) big 
enough to hold that many. It also re¬ 
vealed that Newsweek’s figure of 2,796 
bodies processed in the fortnight after the 
coup was in fact the official tally for all 
the corpses brought to the morgue since 
the beginning of the year. Newsweek 
was unable to reply convincingly on the 
points of substance. 

Three weeks ago the junta declared the 
Swedish ambassador in Santiago persona 
non grata. Mr Harald Edelstam had 
given refuge in the Cuban embassy— 
which was put under his charge when 
Dr Castro broke off relations with Chile 
—to a Uruguayan woman who entered 
Chile illegally last year. She then fell ill, 
and Mr Edelstam's demand for an im 
mediate safe conduct to get her out of 
the country for medical treatment was 
refused, pending an investigation, al¬ 
though the government offered to let her 
visit a hospital. Mr Edelstam declined the 
offer, but two days later, on November 
24th, he had her driven to a Santiago 
clinic apparently on local police say- 
so but without consulting the foreign 
ministry. There, after medical examina¬ 
tion, site was interviewed by police and 
subsequently arrested. The junta argued 
that she had forsaken her diplomatic 
protection by leaving the embassy. 

Mr Edelstam, who con^ed^d that he 
had committed a breach' of protocol, 
tried to prevent her arrest, rejecting the 
thesis that his power to confer diplomatic 
immunity ended with his embassy walls, 
and he and four members of his staff 
were beaten up by carabineros. The 
sick womiin was bundled into an ambu¬ 
lance and driven to police headquarters. 
Although she was subsequently given 
a safe-conduct to go to Stockholm, the 
ambassador was charged with inter¬ 
fering in Chile's internal affairs and 
asked to leave. 
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Three months after the coup, it is strik¬ 
ing that the most prominent leaders of 
the Chilean far left—including Sr Carlos 
Altamirano, Sr Oscar Garreton and Sr 
Miguel Enriquez—remain at liberty. Al¬ 
though there have been few signs of 
organised resistance to the junta, this 
raises the possibility that a guerrilla cam¬ 
paign is being prepared. It may be timed 
to coincide with the onset of winter next 
June or July, when the government’s 
austerity measures really begin to bite. 

The decision to continue the state of 
emergency well into next year, to press 
on with the purge of left-wing academics 
from the universities and to clamp down 
on every organised form of political 
opposition does not encourage optimism 
about an early return to democracy in 
Chile. Senior officers are now talking 
about a minimum of two years of mili¬ 
tary government; and if the young cor- 
poratists on the team preparing the new 
constitution are allowed to have their 
way. that will not be followed by a return 
to the former institutions, but by a new, 
and much more authoritarian, system. 

Much will depend on how long it takes 
to pump life back into the economy, and 
to check the rise in unemployment. That 
in turn will largely hinge on what hap¬ 
pens to world copper prices. Chile derives 
80 per cent of its foreign exchange from 
that one commodity, and a world-wide 
recession next year could hurt it badly. 
The payments position will also depend 
on the decisions taken in next month's 
meeting of Chile’s creditors in Paris. 

Venezuela 

One for 

democracy _ 

The oil weapon is by no means a mono¬ 
poly of the Arabs. The man who will 
become president of Venezuela next 
March declared, before his victory in 
the election of December 9th. that he 
would be ready to use his country’s 
important oil reserves as a means of 
changing the “totalitarian policy” of the 
United States. Sr Carlos Andres P^ez, 
the leader of the Democratic Action 
party, was using the kind of rhetoric 
that has become mandatory for Latin 
American nationalists. It is doubtful 
whether he means to be taken literally 
now that his electoral victory has been 
confirmed. But the Americans—^the 
mam consumers of the 3m barrels of oil 
that Venezuela produces daily—^may 
have to contend with some further 
price increases. And Sr Perez will pro¬ 
bably try to advance the date for the 
reversion of the big concessions held by 
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firms such as Exxon and Shdl, which 
are currently scheduled to expire in 1983. 

The official figures releas^ last week 
gave Sr Perez 48.4 per oMit of the 
votes, against 37 per cent for the can¬ 
didate of the ruling Social Democrat 
party, Sr I.Z}renzo Fernandez. Both moi 
are moderate conservatives in Latin 
American terms, but Sr Perez, the 
political heir of ex-President Betancourt 
(who defeated a communist uprising in 
the early 196()s by an almost exemplary 
combination of social reform and police 
action), stands a bit farther to the 
right. Although he has said that he will 
continue the fbreign policy of the Social 
Democrats and will use the oil weapon 
for what it is worth, he has no sympathy 
for some of the more radical gestures 
of the present government—such as the 
expulsion of the Chilean delegation sent 
to Caracas to explain Chile's coup. 

One notable feature of the election 
was the trouncing of the extremists on 
both sides—^the communist-dominated 
People's Electoral Movement (MEP) 
and the revolutionary Movement for 
Socialism (MAS) on the one hand, and 
the supporters of the exiled dictator 
Sr Perez Jimenez on the other. Between 
them, these three groups gathered less 
than IS per cent of the votes in the 
simultaneous parliamentary elections. 
The communists went to the polls with 
an electoral programme remarkably 
similar to that of Dr Allende’s Popular 
Unity coalition in Chile in 1970. 
The Venezuelan voters were not notably 
impressed and, to the chagrin of the 
communists, the MEP polled fewer 
votes than the ex-guerrillas of the 
MAS. The fact that the voters clung so 
tenaciously to the two genuinely demo¬ 
cratic parties may be a slight encourage¬ 
ment to those who have watched the 
slide of other Latin American demo¬ 
cracies into various forms ofdictatorship. 

West Germany 

Christians awake 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The Christian Democrats are slowly 
and painfully rediscovering themselves 
after their two successive d^efeats in the 
German elections of 1969 and 1972. 
Their tall new headquarters building in 
Bonn, overshadowing the British em¬ 
bassy and the Social Democrats' bar¬ 
racks just down the road, will next year 
house a political confidence a bit more 
in keeping with its size. 

A year ago the party was in a mess 
after its second dereat in a row. It pro¬ 
ceeded to ditch its leader, the unfor¬ 
tunate Rainer Barzel, and to ^lit the 
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leadership in two, with Helmut Kohl 
as party chairman and Karl Carstens 
as floor leader in parliament. Last month 
it held its annual conference in Hamburg, 
and actually succeeded in not doing 
itself any harm. After years of haggling 
over various forms of Mitbestimmung 
(worker-management participation in 
industry) it finally adopted the liberal 
one of near-parity for trade union 
representatives, which had been formu¬ 
lated by Its social affairs expert. Herr 
Katzer, and carried through thanks to 
the energy of its general secretary. Herr 
Biedenkopf. 

The recrimination in the party about 
who was to blame for the 1972 defeat 
is now largely working itself out. The 
party will be presented next year— 
in a whole series of Land elections— 
with the opportunity to exploit the 
problems of a government confronted 
with an energy crisis, increasing unem¬ 
ployment, wage daims, internal political 
dissension, a shaky Europe and an 
Ostpolitik no better than many in the 
opposition predicted it would be. At 
times of economic difficulty, the argu¬ 
ment goes, the German voter will begin 
to turn back to the party of Adenauer, 
of Erhard and the “economic miracle”. 
He may prefer again a party which, 
despite its failings in the past four years, 
has never lost its image of solidity 
rather than a coalition of Sodal Demo¬ 
crats and Free Democrats which is 
beginning to spout question marks. 

The biggest question mark of all 
concerns the Free Democrat leader and 
foreign minister, Walter Scheel. It is as 
certain as anything in politics that he 
will now become federal president in 
May, and this will result not only in a 
reshuffling of ministries but also a 
reshuffling of the relationship between 
the two coalition parties. Herr Genscher, 
the Free Democrats’ heir-apparent, is 
on the right of his party and the 
opposition can be expected to cultivate 
him, as it has recently cultivated the 
Free Democrats as a whole, in the hope 
that one fine day, before 1976 and the 
next election, history might repeat 
itself and a government might fall by the 
defection of its Free Democratic 
component. 

But it is dearly not enough for the 
Christian Democrats simply to sit back 
and wait for the government to make 
errors. Ihe party needs to put forward 
more alternative policies and present a 
dear-cut leadership. At the moment it 
lacks such policies, pai^cularly on the 
domestic fiont, and neither Herr Kohl 
nev Herr Carstmis lodts for the moment 
like chancdlor materiaL Yet, in that 
bright new building, the party is 
perceptfldy polishing up its hopes. 


France 

When a bug is 
good for you 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

How much longer will M. Pierre Messmer 
be prime minister of France? His rickety 
government woke up on Monday to 
find the pro-government (but still more 
pro-Chaban-Delmas) weekly Le Point 
demanding that he should quit. And it 
was not alone. Oil. inflation and the 
risk of recession are not the only issues 
battering the regime. Last week the 
government faced two issues of morals. 
It emerged from one more or less 
honourably defeated, from the second 
victorious and dishonoured. 

The first issue was abortion. The 
relevant French law, dating from 1920, 
forbids abortion altogether. A decree 
of 1955 modified this to permit it when 
the life of the woman was in grave 
danger. The law is broken daily—by 
about a thousand women a day, accord¬ 
ing to the guesses of the law ministry. 
And everyone knows it: if you don’t 
want to go to Britain or Holland, you 
can go to a clinic not a million miles 
from your correspondent’s front door 
which specialises in “cosmetic surgery". 

Not everyone, of course, has the 
money. And that is where the scandal 
and the deaths start. The issue has 
become a hot one since the govern¬ 
ment, under pressure, last summer 
proposed a fairly radical change which 
would permit abortion if the mother-to- 
be’s physical or psychological health 
was in danger. The reformers, who had 
taken to public defiance of the law, 
were met by counter-manifestoes of 
doctors, lawyers, nurses and, not least, 
of local politicians. The reformers are 
currently .showing a pro-reform film 
which the police intermittently ban, 
seize—or turn a blind eye to. Opinion 
polls show about 80 per cent of French 
citizens in favour of a fairly libo'al 
reform, and 60 per cent of French 
women ready for an abortion themselves 
in various conditions. 

In the circumstances, the government’s 
proposal, which was discussed in parlia¬ 
ment last week, was a relatively coura¬ 
geous one. It had already aroused a 
counter-proposal, widely supported 
by members of the ruling parties, which 
wodd surround a limited abortion 
reform with a mass of measures designed 
to prevent the need for abortuHi at all. A 
free vote, if unoourageous, wasinevitable, 
as was the result Against a united 
left and a split centre, the vast majority 
of government deputies voted to put 



Messmer: does the bug stop here? 


the issue off until the spring. Although 
the law minister made an admirable 
speech denouncing the decrepitude 
of the law he is supposed to administer, 
one could not susp^ the government 
of pressing too hard on the consciences 
of its supporters. 

The second issue currently inflaming 
French public life is a much sorrier 
tale. The inquiry into the “Watergate” 
affair at the Canard Enchalne con¬ 
tinues. The first days of the inquiry 
soon proved that those, such as the 
gaullist party paper La Nation and 
the party’s general secretary, M. 
Sanguinetti, who had su^ested the 
whole thing was a circulation-boosting 
spoof got up by the Canard had merely 
rushed in where the most celestial of 
plumbers would hesitate to tread. 

This was no surprise to those who 
know them. Nor really was the Canard’s 
claim last week, backed with a string of 
names, that the whole affair had been 
carried out by the counter-espionage 
services. The surprise came with the 
official reply of M. Raymond Marcellin, 
the minister of the interior. M. Marcellin 
habitually defends his police even when 
their behaviour has bwn indefensible. 
This time he declared that he had given 
no orders to bug the Canard, which 
is not the same as saying no one had. 

But if M. Marcellin had changed 
his habits, he had not changed his 
beliefs. In a fierce statement last week 
in parliament, he declared that the whc4e 
thing was a plot to discredit him, and 
that those—he meant the Canard—who 
bribe secrets out of civil servants had no 
right to complain about being bugged. 

Can M. Marcellin survive in offlee? 
Fundamentally, it matters much more 
than whether M. Messmer does. 
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1b Qiemical Bank 
being international 

means 

being where you need us. 


Wc arc a major international bank. 
Our capital and talents are employed 
world-wide. We have our own ottices in 
the stratej,’ic places, 
aiul we can help you 
in any country you 
want. And if tomor- 
rmv new financial 
centi'rs were to open, 
you can he sure that 
Cdiemical Bank would 
be there. 

We open new 
horizons. 

brom the first con¬ 
tact with our people, 
you 11 km>w exactly the 
kind of people you’re 
dealing' with' financial 
specialists who are 
businessmiMt as well Wherever you want 
tei do a detailed international transactit)n, 
set a complex financial proje'ci, or 
make an investmeitt there s one thinf* 
you can be certain of. Our people 
won’t hesitate to go beyt>nd routine 
banking, if that’s what is calk'd for.They’ll 
trv to open up new horizons and create 
original solutions which save you time 
and mt^ney. 

Our people are dedskMi-takers. 

Our people think like businessmen. 
And thev have the same freedom to take 


decisions.They constantly exchange infor¬ 
mation and experience with their colleagues 
on the other side of the globe in order 
to be more effective 
decision-takers. When 
they say ’’yes’,’ that 
”yes”can be acted on 
where feasible anywhere 
in the world you choose. 
Because to Chemical 
Bank, being interna¬ 
tional means being 
where you need us. 

Ourworid-wide 
offices, 

London Office: 

10 Moorgate - 
Phone: 606.8040 
Birmingham Office: 
Scottish Provident House 
1-2 Waterloo Street - Phone: 643.7614/5 
Main Office: New York. Branch 
Offices: Brussels,Frankfurt,London, 

Paris,Tokyo. Zurich and Nassau. Repre¬ 
sentative Offices: Beirut, Birmingham, 
Madrid, Milan, Bogota, Buenos Aires, 
Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Mexico 
City. Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore and 
Sydney. Correspondent Banks in over 
185 nations. 

CmmicalBanc 

When needs are financial | 

the reaction is Chemical. i 
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Black and white Christmas: Nixons in the snow in Washington, Kennedys on the ice in New York 


Domestic oil prices up; 
rationing held at bay 

Washmgton, DC 


Two oil policy decisions announced by 
the Administration on Wednesday seem 
to show the way the Administration is 
moving in its effort to cope with the 
shortage. The Cost of Living Council 
decided to permit an increase of $1 a 
barrel in the price of “old” domestic 
crude oil. About 1$ per cent of dome.stic 
crude oil production is subject to price 
control, llie price differential between 
this 75 per cent and the uncontrolled 
25 per cent (which is made up of new 
production and the output of the small 
wells) widened sharply this autumn 
from $1 to about $2 a barrel, wth 
fluctuations that grow more alarming 
from week to week. 

By letting the controlled price of the 
bulk of crude production rise closer to 
the free price at the margin, Mr John 
Dunlop, the director of the Cost of Liv¬ 
ing Council, hopes to restore some order 
in the market. He also hopes to stimulate 
domestic exploration and production, 
though his estimate of the sp^ at which 
this stimulation might take effect was 
more cautious than that of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr George Shultz, on 
the same day. What Mr Shultz had to 
aimounce was a recommendation to 


Congress to enact an emergency wind¬ 
fall profits tax on oil production. Con¬ 
gress this week was toiling through a 
morass of end-of session work, including 
an Emergency Petroleum Act to extend 
the President’s power to order restraints 
on energy consumption. It will not be 
asked to consider the new tax until it 
returns in late January. When it does, 
the questions to be decided will be fairly 
complex and it will all take some time. 
The increa.se in the permitted price is, 
however, immediate, and with domestic 
production running at something more 
than 1 Im barrels a day, an extra dollar a 
barrel for the producer is not exactly a 
trifle. 

Mr Shultz’s view of the matter is that 
the average cost of a barrel of crude oil, 
which was $3.40 (domestic) or $3.34 
(imported) at the beginning of this year, 
has got to be allow^ to rise to about 
$7 in order to establish a “long-term 
sui^ly price” at which supply and 
demand could be brought into balance. 
As he sees it, the price rise will dampen 
demand to some extent, but, rather more 
d^nitely, it will induce increased supply 
through intensified exj^oration, second¬ 
ary recovery from existing fields, and 


bigger investment. Wednesday’s step 
takes the rise of the basic price of “old” 
oil from a present average of $4.25 to 
an average of $5.25, so that there is still 
some way to go. In itself it adds only 
2.3 per cent a gallon to the price of a 
bulk product like petrol or home heating 
oil. The direction, however, is definite. 

One of the main controversies 
surrounding the unavoidable redirection 
of oil policy turns on whether the 
motorist should be subjected to petrol 
rationing. The alternative, using the 
price mechanism, can be pursued either 
by letting the market price rise or by 
imposing a higher excise tax. One trouble 
with the highei tax is that, in order to 
reduce consumption substantially, it 
would probably have to be a very steep 
rise indeed, and this would be both 
socially regressive and a drag on the 
economy just when the economy least 
needs to be dragged down. Letting the 
price rise has the advantage that it will 
bring marginal oil resources into pro¬ 
duction; but, in the present stale of the 
market, it would also give rise to 
scandalously high profits. In settling for 
a higher price level to bring domestic 
production up closer to domestic de¬ 
mand, the Administration has adopted 
the emergency windfall profits tax to 
appease the consumer’s natural indig¬ 
nation. To arrive at the taxable slice 
of profits, the existing ceiling price (or 
“taxpayer’s base price”) will be dedu<^ 
from the actual selling price that is to 
be permitted, and the difference will be 
taxable at a rate ranging from 10 per 
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ccni to 85 per cent. 

The next bit ol trouble is what to do 
with the enormous I'lind of lax revenue, 
roughly estimated b> the Treasury at 
the moment at $3.5 billion a year, that 
this ineaMirc would produce. President 
Nixon otters Congress two alternatives 
to choose from: a plough back provision 
which would give the oil companies a re 
fund to the extent that they agreed to 
reinvest the amount of the tax in energy 
producing projects, and the financing of 
an Eneig> Development Bank to pro 
mote energy yielding projects of along 
term, not immediately commercial, 
kind, together with measures to protect 
the environment against the side ettects 
of the energv bonanza. Mr Nixon him 
self, while he came forward on television 
as proposer of the windfall profits tax, 
stayed in the backgiound as far as the 
price increase was concerned: that he left 
to Ml Dunlop. 

Merry King Coal 

Wdihmgton DC 
Coal, the once and future king of 
American energy? The hope is no longer 
confined to the coal operators. Prcsi 
dent Nixon has said that at least 
Americans can "'’lake heart in the fact 
that \xe in the United States have half 
the world's known coal reserves”: 
l,5W billion tons of them, according 
to the United States Geological Survey. 
This autumn has seen much grandiose 
talk of tjcbling or quadrupling coal 
production b> 1980-85, at which time 
it is hoped that nuclear energy or new 
30urces, such as solar power, will enter 
the picture. But for several years coal 
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production has been stagnant. This year 
it will probably be some 59Qm tons, 
5m tons short of last year’s production, 
while demand this year is estimated at 
609m tons. The difTerence will come out 
of the dwindling stocks. 

The industry is accustomed to falling 
demand. Between 1965 and 1972 some 
398 electricity generating companies, 
first for economic reasons, then because 
of environmental restrictions, switched 
their furnaces to oil. Now the Admini 
stration is trying to reverse this trend. 
Some 86 electricity'plants, mainly on the 
east coast, have been identified as 
capable of reconversion back to coal 
within a few weeks to a few months. 
In one of his first acts as the new 
federal energy administrator, Mr William 
Simon sent telegrams to 59 companies 
asking them to convert those 84 plants 
as soon as possible. The total cost of 
conversion will be $]20m which the 
companies are expected to shoulder 
themselves. As an inducement Mr Simon 
wants state power commissions and 
similar regulatory bexlies to allow the 
firms to pass on these costs in increased 
prices to consumers. In the background, 
the Administration holds the threat of 
cutting oil supplies. 

If the move succeeds, the coal industry 
will get a shot in the arm. The long¬ 
term contracts, 10-30 years, that the 
electricity companies usually otter are 
the bread and butter of the industry. 
Traditionally timid investors, coal 
operators like to be assured of this kind 
of market before sinking expensive new 
mines. Not a single new underground 
mine has been opened this year and at 
present there is very little coal avail 
able for the electricity industry that is 
not already tied up in contracts. It is 
debatable, anyway, whether the present 
chaotic railway system in the northeast, 
where many of the big utilities are, can 
suddenly handle more coal. The electri 
city companies themselves hang back 
because of the Clean Air Act. The 
Bureau of Mines, perhaps exaggerating, 
estimates that full enforcement of that 
act’s provisions could halve the 
country’s total consumption of coal. 
The Environmental Protection Agency 
has granted some relexations, but for 
no longer than 90 days. The electricity 
companies want much longer exemp 
tions if they arc to enter into long-term 
contracts for high-sulphur coal. Not 
that the utilities have really put their 
hearts and pocket books into developing 
sulphur controls; they argue that it will 
be years before such technology is 
commercially available, although it is 
already being used in Japan. 

West of the Mississippi, in the vast 
low-sulphur coal deposits of Montana, 
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the Dakotas, Wyoming and the south¬ 
west, lies one answer to this problem. 
The best hope for any whopping increase 
in coal production in the near future 
also lies here. But this raises the environ¬ 
mentally sticky problem of strip mining, 
often the only way these shallow 
deposits can be recovered. The spolia¬ 
tion of Appalachia has alerted many 
people to the horrors of strip mining 
and that concern is spreading west 
where the really big strip mines, worked 
by cranes as high as hotels, now are. 
It was, after all, for environmental 
reasons that the people of Colorado 
voted against holding the 1976 Winter 
Olympics in their state, and extensive 
strip mining would scar the land far 
more than a few ski jumps and the odd 
‘‘Olympic Village”. 

the last Congress failed to pass a 
strip-mining control bill. Tlie several 
bills introduced in the current session 
of Congress all demand higher standards 
for the reclamation of strip mined land. 
But, even assuming the best efforts and 
intentions of the strip-mining companies, 
the total efficacy of reclamation is 
highly doubtful. This year the Senate 
passed a bill with an amendment by 
Senator Mike Mansfield of Montana, 
a slate heavily affected, to prohibit the 
strip mining of land where the surface 
IS privately held, but the federal govern 
ment owns the mineral rights for historical 
reasons: such a situation occurs mainly 
in the west. Estimates of the deposits 
that this amendment would lock up 
range from 14-37 billion tons of coal. 
A bill awaiting action in the House of 
Representatives provides for a tax of 
$2 50 on each ton of coal mined to 
repair “orphan” lands, lands both un¬ 
reclaimed and abandoned. This has had 
the coal operators throwing up their 
hands in horror at the effect on prices. 
Their fears may be groundless, however, 
if the energy crisis persuades the 
Administration and Congress to put 
strip mining legislation on the back 
burner* once again. 

What has to be said for strip mining 
is that, besides being cheaper, it is also 
less dangerous than underground min¬ 
ing. American underground mining 
has always, until recent years, main¬ 
tained hi^ productivity at a high cost 
in lives. But between 1969 and 1972, 
the Bureau of Mines says, productivity 
dropped 24 per cent. Coai operators 
put much of the blame for this drop on 
the 1969 Mine Health and Safety Act. 
They complain of time-consuming 
inspections by federal inspectors, too 
many regulations and too much paper¬ 
work. Some companies also complain 
that they have lost experienced foremen 
and supervisors to the Federal Safety 
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Enforcement Agency—the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company has lost 600 men 
in diis way. But the new president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, Mr 
Arnold Miller, insists that “coal will be 
mined safely or not at all.” The union 
maintains that safety enforcement has 
been woefully inadequate and has been 
in the hands of men partial to the 
employers. Many violations, it claims, 
have been overlooked, lines have been 
cancelled and there is a backlog of 
62,000 cases awaiting examination. 

Miners are still being killed at a high 
rate—103 in the first ten months of this 
year, 119 in the same period last year 
out of a work-force of 125.000 men. 
This toll in lives was vividly brought 
home to those attending the UMWA 
convention just held in Pittsburgh, where 
sessions were frequently interrupted for 
a silent commemoration to honour 
yet another dead colleague. The con¬ 
vention more than made clear its 
intention not to allow any backsliding on 
safety legislation by passing a whole 
string of safety resolutions going well 
beyond the 1969 Act. In particular it 
demanded that the employers pay for 
full-time union safety officials, in addi¬ 
tion to the federal officials. More surface 
or strip mining is not the answer to the 
safety problem as far as Mr Miller is 
concerned. Although strip miners now 
form a fifth of the UMWA’s members, 
the union is still a union of pit men, 
distrustful of surface mining on both 
environmental and employment grounds. 

In fact, productivity in the under¬ 
ground mines started to decline before 
the 1969 Act because cf internal union 
troubles associated with the regime of 
Mr Tony Boyle, the former president of 
the UMWA. Pension funds were mis¬ 
used and revenues devoted to the re- 
election of pro-Boyle officials—and Mr 
Boyle now stands accused of the 
murder of a rival. Mr Jock Yablonski, 
and his family. The incidence of 
absenteeism and wildcat strikes has not 
notably moderated since Mr Miller 
was elected last year in Mr Boyle’s 
place. According to the industry, some 
540,000 man-days will be lost this year 
in this way. Of course, with relatively 
high wages and nasty working condi¬ 
tions cod mining has dways been prone 
to absenteeism. 

It is not clear that Mr Miller’s adnair- 
aWe structurd reforms of the union 
are going to improve the control of its 
leaders over their members. Indeed his 
whole emphasis has been on turning 
over the running of the union to the rank 
and file. As was very evident in the 
argumentative proceedings in Ihttsburgh, 
the ordinary miner is getting more 
say Uian he has ever had. Elections 
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Miller: a miner's miner 


have been held this year for the first 
time in 19 of the 23 districts that make 
up the union. Tlie convention was per 
mitted this year to set the conditions 
for next year's round of collective bar 
gaining, and the contract, when 
negotiated, will need rank-and file 
approval: these are both important 
changes. Riding high on the energy 
crisis, Mr Miller was threatening in 
Pittsburgh a six months' strike, if 
necessary, to get the array of increased 
benefits that he is demanding. There 
may be some empty air in that threat, 
partly because the union's welfare and 
retirement fund depends solely on 
employer-paid royalties on each ton 
of ctial—royalties which a strike would 
dry up. But the coal operators are fearful 
that Mr Miller will be pushed into 
extreme demands by the rank and file, 
and may not be able to get them to 
approve the contract he has negotiated. 
It is the charm of Mr Miller and his 
associates in office that they are just 
miners themselves, and neither the 
skilled dealers nor the powerful rulers 
that their predecessors were. 

For the coal industry the wave of the 
future lies in the extensive use of coal 
to produce high quality synthetic gas 
and oil. The technical know-how to do 
this has been around ever since the 
Germans developed the processes, but 
the United States has had quite enough 
natural fuels not to bother seriously 
with synthetics. Three pilot plants for 
gasification and three for liquefaction 
are in existence or under construction 
in the United States. Research in these 
pilot plants shows that their products 
still are more costly dian mineral oil 
and gas. In its report to President Nixon 
this month, the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission estimated that if oil prices 
continued to rise, if natural gas was 
deregulated from its present artificially 
low price and if some federal price 
suii^XNt were provided for the synthetics, 
$3 billion could be expected from 
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private industry over the next five years 
to develop synthetic fuel commercially. 

In addition the AEC recommends that 
$2.18 billion in government money be 
spent on coal research in the next five 
years. The coal industry would get an 
even better deal from Senator Henry 
Jackson's energy research bill, which 
has now passed the Senate. If, with the 
help of so much public money, the 
gasification and liquefaction processes 
become commercially viable, they will 
create a vast new’ market for coal. But 
at the moment coal has u lung way to go 
before being re enthroned. 


Aid for aid 

A bill authorising $2,4 billion for 
foreign economic and military aid for 
the current fiscal year, 1Q74, and $922m 
for economic aid for fiscal 1975, has 
passed Congress—but by the skin of 
its teeth, and only after reforms, de¬ 
scribed as fundamental by its supporters 
and branded as cosmetic by its critics, 
had been introduced into the aid pro 
gramme. Without them, it was thought, 
foreign assistance might linger in its 
present limbo. The Senate, which has 
rejected foreign aid authorisation bills 
twice in the last three years, approved 
the final bill by a narrow 44 41 vote 
on December 5th; the vote in the House 
of Representatives a day earlier was 
21(>~193. Last year Congress was 
unable to reach agreement on a foreign 
aid bill, with the result that the pro 
gramme has had to be financed by a 
continuing resolution, at the 1972 level, 
which was low for economic aid. 

The main thrust of the reforms in 
the new bill is to provide assistance 
directly to the pixirest sectors of de¬ 
veloping nations, rather than relying 
on investment in development to 
“■trickle down'". This is an approach 
long advocated by Mr Robert 
McNamara, the head of the World 
Bank. Under the provisions of the bill 
the old categories of technical and 
development loans and grants would be 
replaced by new functional categories 
such as nutrition, education, and popu¬ 
lation planning. 

A major bone of contention was the 
continued lumping together of economic 
and military aid in a single foreign aid 
bill. Senator Hubert Humphrey, the 
chief architect of the bill in the upper 
house, promised this would not happen 
again. As it was, the bill cut the Admini¬ 
stration’s request for military aid of 
$1.28 billion by a quarter to $962m 
(compared with S].S2m for fiscal 1972); 
the Administration’s request of $1.51 
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billion for economic aid was also 
reduced, but only by $8lm to $1.43 
billion (compared with $1.23 billion 
in fiscal 1972). Authorisations set 
ceilings on spending. Congress must 
now pass another bill to appropriate 
the money. 

Use of any funds for combat opera¬ 
tions in Indochina has been prohibited 
specifically—for the fifth time this year. 
But $504m has been earmarked for 
reconstruction in South Vietnam, [..aos 
and Cambodia. The $2.2 billion 
emergency military aid for Israel that 
Mr Nixon requested last month is the 
subject of a separate bill, which passed 
the House last week by 362-54. This 
week the Senate approved an appro¬ 
priations bill covering Israel as well as 
foreign aid and totalling $5.5 billion. 

All aid to countries that expropriate 
property without adequate cornpen 
sation would be banned. However, 
authority was granted for a presidential 
waiver of this ban if such action were 
found to be in the national interest. 
The question of whether the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation should 
continue to issue insurance against 
political risks for American business 
investments abroad was shelved; the 
bill simply extended Opic's life until 
December 31, 1974. A Senate Foreign 
Relations subcommittee argued in 
October that government insurance 
against political risks abroad “tends 
to increase the likelihood of the United 
States government involvement in the 
internal politics of other countries . . .” 
and recommended that this Opic func 
lion be taken over by private insurers. 

Summerthing for 
all seasons 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The Christinas trees on the steep north¬ 
ern comer of Boston Common are only 
being lit for three weeks instead of six 
this year, and with fewer lights, in recog¬ 
nition of the shortage of energy. But 
lunchtime passers-by have been warmly 
entertained during the first two weeks of 
December by schixil choirs singing carols 
on the internal battlements of City 
Hall against a background of tinsel and 
Christmas trees: children, afier all, 
generate their own energy, and the 10 
trees there do not use electricity. This 
year each tree is decorated in a different 
national dress—oranges for the Spanish 
one, shamroc-ts for the Irish; there is 
even a Turkish tree—an admission 
perhaps of the pre-Christian origin of 
this particular festival—but no English 
or Scots or Negro one. 


Exactly when the fire went out under 
the American melting pot is difficult to 
judge; but in Boston, and particularly 
in the Mayor’s Office of Cultural Affairs, 
which is in charge of the Christmas festi¬ 
val, the emphasis is now on ethnic diver¬ 
sity rather than American homogeneity. 
The office helps to organise the parades 
and ceremonies with which the national 
and other groups in the city observe their 
individual holidays and anniversaries— 
St Patrick’s Day, the Chinese New Year, 
the Bunker Hill Day Parade—a hundred 
or more celebrations each year. But the 
OCA does not have prime responsi¬ 
bility for the most important up-coming 
commemoration of all, the Bicentenni^ 
of the American Revolution, and is not 
very happy about being squeezed out. 

For Boston 200 the Mayor has set up 
a special office with its own limited 
funds. Just as the revolution began in 
Boston, so the bicentennial began there, 
with a re-enactment la.st weekend (Dec¬ 
ember 14th--16th), on a purpose-built 
reconstruction of an eighteenth-century 
ship, of the Boston Tea Party. In 1773 
irate citizens threw £10,000 worth of tea 
into the sea, ostensibly in protest against 
the taxes on it. This time the tea was 
not thrown overboard, to save the har¬ 
bour from further pollution, and the affair 
was helped financially by the commercial 
tea importers. But in the spirit of the 
original tea party several dissident or¬ 
ganisations—the National Organisation 
for Women, the People’s Bicentennial 
Commission and others—used the 
occasion to demonstrate the need for a 
revolution again this year. Massachu¬ 
setts. the only state that voted against 
President Nixon's re-election in 1972, 
is feeling rather smug today. The Boston 
Globe points out that “our generation, 
too, has to act on democratic—and 
constitutional—principles in the face of 
arrogant use of power” just as did 
Samuel Adams in 1773. 

Boston regards the bicentennial as 
very much its own preserve, to be man¬ 
aged witliout interference from Wash¬ 
ington. and as a means of bringing even 
more tourists to the city, both during the 
next three years (15m in 1975-76 is the 
estimate) and long after that; it can also 
be used as an opportunity to implement 
improvements that will make Boston not 
only a more interesting place to visit but 
also a better place to live in. Here again 
the emphasis is oh differentiations be¬ 
tween the districts, a nostalgic attempt to 
return to the small communities of the 
eighteenth century. The current answer, 
in Boston particularly, to the anonymity 
and deterioration of urban life is being 
found in efforts to bring people into 
closer contact with their fellows across 
the street or around the comer. to make 



The original Tea Party 


them conscious of their common inter¬ 
ests, to give them new opportunities 
close to home, to encourage them not 
just to protest together against a new 
highway or a prejudiced police force but 
to enjoy themselves together. 

When Mayor Kevin White opened his 
Office of Cultural Affairs its purpose 
was to run “Summerthing”, started in 
1968 to keep young people occupied 
during the school holidays so that bore¬ 
dom did not drive them to violence and 
vandalism. This has now developed into 
the most sustained progranune of the 
kind in any American city and is still the 
chief concern of OCA. Each of Boston’s 
19 “neighbourhoods” has its resident 
paid co-ordinator for Summerthing, its 
local arts council and its special vehicle, 
decorated by local artists who also paint 
murals on blank exterior walls in the 
district under a scheme known as City¬ 
scape. 

In 1973 there was a new departure. 
Jamboree, which brou^t travdling 
workshops into the neighbourhoods, 
teaching all kinds of arts and crafts, from 
how to ^ow plants to how to use record¬ 
ing equipment. Jamboree was desired 
to bring new creative opportunities into 
the lives of the culturally deprived, just 
as other Summerthing programmes 
offer experiences in live music and llie- 
aire that many of today’s Bostonians 
are unaware of; even though concert 
halls and museums are often only a few 
underground stops away, they are estab¬ 
lishment-oriented and many potential 
visitors do not dare to go in even if they 
could afford to do so. 

The Boston Ballet and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the University of 
Rhode Island’s Circus Wagon Theatre 
and the Welsh Cardiff Youth Theatre 
Compmiy, the Society for the Preser¬ 
vation of Barbershop Quartet Singing 
in America and the Picedo Puppet The- 
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Fans of the puppet show 


atre, a moviebus and a band of trouba 
dours were some of the groups providing 
nearly 1,000 free performances for over 
800,000 people during the 10 summer 
weeks of 197^ 

Many of the older members of the 
city’s ethnic communities are proud of 
their cultural background but young 
people often lack the self-confidence to 
dare to be different. To encourage their 
individualism, the eventual aim is a 
permanent multicultui'al centre for the 
arts which will show Bostonians what 
their neighbours have to offer that is 
original and admirable and that wiU also 
attract visitors to the city. 

Althou^ OCA is inevitably often 
under political pressure, it tries to keep 
local politicians from using Summer 
thing’s platforms to ingratiate them 
selves with constituents; an exception is, 
however, naturally made for Mayor 
White. The whole Oflice of Cultural 
Affairs is indeed so closely associated 
with his name that one wonders whether 
his successor will wish to continue it; 
the future of the office would be more 
secure if it became a regular department 
of the municipal government. The city 
of Boston contributed $400,000 in each 
of the last two years to the Boston Foun¬ 
dation Inc., a non-profit-making cor¬ 
poration set up so that Summerthing 
could have greater freedom of action 
than would be possible were it run directly 
out of City Hall. At least another 
$100X100 a year is needed; m 1973 
some money came from a scheme calkd 
Corporate Identification; under this 
individual coiiq>anies sponsored specific 
events and were given credit during the 
performance or on the vehicle. 

The dty also provides $60,000 or so 
to cover OCA’s year-round expenses— 
mainly staff salaries—but nuM-e is 
needed here also, although funds are 
available for specific projects frtrni 
fedend and state agenews as well as 


from private contributors. OCA would 
like to do more to ensure contmuity in the 
cultural life of the neighbourh^x^ds dur 
ing the winter—although with about 200 
organisations in the area involved with 
the visual and performing arts Boston 
and its suburbs are hardly a cultural 
desert. What they all offer can be dis¬ 
covered by telephoning Artsline for a 
six-minute list, changed daily, of places 
and prices. This is an OCA service; 
among others that the office provides arc 
technical help for artists—advice on fire 
regulations, for example—and a rotating 
display of the work of local painters and 
sculptors to make the interior walls of 
City Halt less forbidding for taxpayers 
and other visitors and to earn a few sales 
for the exhibitors. 


Police rights 

If it was true a few years ago that the 
Warren Supreme Court had tied the 
hands of ihe police by insisting on new 
rights for suspects, the Burger Supreme 
Court is on the way to r^ressing the 
balance. In the past year the court has 
upheld the conviction of a man who was 
led to commit a crime by a government 
agent, approved the searching without a 
warrant of a car abandoned by a drunken 
driver and upheld the searching, also 
without a warrant, of a suspect who had 
not been told that he could refuse to 
submit. Last week the court went further. 

A Mr Robinson was arrested in Wash¬ 
ington, DC, five years ago on reasonable 
information that he was driving with a 
licence which had been revoked. He was 
taken to the police station, searched 
thoroughly and found to be carrying 
heroin. He was subsequently convicted 
of the possession of narcotics although 
he argued that, as was then the rule, the 
evidence had been obtained illegally and 
was inadmissible as evidence in court. 
jThe Court of Appeals overturned the 
conviction, on the ground that the arrest 
ing officer was entitled only to make a 
“pat down’’ search to make sure that 
Mr Robinson was not arm«l. Now the 
Supreme Court has held that the officer, 
having taken Mr Robinson into custody 
on reasonable suspicion, was justified 
in making a full search and using any¬ 
thing he found in evidence. 

Justice Rehnquist, writing the majority 
of^on, held that once a suspect had 
b^ taken lawfully into custody, a full 
seardi was justified and need not be 
confined to aims or evidence of the 
crime for which he had been arrested. 
Such seardies are “reasonaUe”, Justice 
Rdmquist said, under the Fourth 
Amendment to the Constitution. This 


guarantees “the rights of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects, against unreasonable 
searches" and provides that warrants 
must particularly describe the place to 
be searched and tilings to be seized. 

The three dissenters, Ju.stices Douglas, 
Brennan and Marshall, disagreed vigor 
ously. For the minority Justice Marshall 
argued that no search had been ncccssa^ 
in these cases, since the lack of a valid 
licence was all the evidence required. 
He deplored a “clear and miuked depar¬ 
ture" from a long tradition of judging 
on the reasonableness of each search. 
The ruling raised the possibility, he said, 
that when the police could not obtain a 
search warrant, they might use a traffic 
arrest instead. 


Riding free 

FROM A CORRFSPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

The fuel shortage and the pressure on 
cities to meet the strict federal standards 
for clean air by 1975 have excited a 
special interest in America's first two 
experiments in free public transport. 
Seattle, in the Pacific coastal state of 
Washington, began offering a free bus 
service in the centre of the city in 
September, and in the first six weeks of 
its operation saw the number of bus 
passengers rise by 56 per cent. At about 
the same time the city of Dayton, half¬ 
way across the continent in Ohio and 
unaware of the Seattle experiment, 
started a similar fn% transport scheme. 

Other cities have sought to increase 
the use of public transport and reduce 
dependence on the private car by 
severely cutting fares. San Diego, for 
example, has lowered its bus flares 
from 40 cents to 25 cents with a con¬ 
sequent 73 per cent increase in passen¬ 
gers over the previous year. Atlanta, 
Georgia, cut its fare from 40 cents to 
15 cents and increased its piassengers 
by about 21 per cent. Officials are 
sceptical about the advantages of a 
totally free service, however, fearing 
that this would encourage joyriders and 
overload a service already strained 
during the rush hours. New York City 
has just started oflering underground, 
bus, and train passengers on Sunday 
one free ride for every trip already paid 
for, in an attempt to lure travellers 
away from their cars on Sundays. 

It looks as if the decline in puUic 
transport after the second world war 
may have reached its nadir and that it 
will now rise, spurred on of course by 
the petrol shortage. Public tranqiort 
passenger figures for 1973 are expected 
to show an actual increase over 1972. 
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ITOZi'VO 

The Volvo Group of Companies 


1 hf unaudilcd results lor the lirsl three quartets ot 1^)71 with compa¬ 
rative fipuics ait as follows (Millions of Swedish Kronoi unless other¬ 
wise staled) 


First three quarters 

1973 

1972 

1971 

S*ilcs 

6,421 

5 20S 

4417 

Operating income 

675 

495 

322 

Income before allocations and taxes 

702 

516 

330 

111 ^ ( ol sales 

10.9 

9y 

7 5 

\djListed income Skr per share* 

26:40 

20 30 

16 10 

12-month figures 

Oct 1972— 
Sept 1971 

Jan—^Dec 
1972 

Oct 1971— 
Sept 1972 

Saks 

8,562 

7 346 

6 892 

Opciating income 

906 

726 

612 

Interest net 

Miscellaneous income 

43 

36 

37 

less miscellaneous expenses 

-5 

-4 

0 

income before allocations and taxes 

944 

758 

649 

in * o ol salts 

11.0 

10 3 

94 

Adiuslcd mtoinc Skrptishaic 

35:50 

29 10 

25 80 

Investments 

(excl acquisition of companies) 

692 

652 

605 

Number of cinployccs 
on last day ol period 

49,600 

44 SOI 

43 500 

Sah \ prodiH t i>roups 
( ars 

4,944 

4 33? 

4 043 

C ominercial vehicles 

1,823 

1 508 

1,388 

Mai me and industrial engines 

I arthmoving lorestryand 

393 

335 

316 

agiicultutal machiners 

946 

819 

817 

Aircraft engines etc 

Other produc ts 

299 

255 

229 

(desclopmcnt projects, tools etc ) 

157 

97 

99 

Total 

8,562 

7,346 

6,892 

Sales to the Swedish market 

2,522 

2,209 

2,163 

Sales outside Sweden 

6,040 

5,137 

4,729 

I xporl sales from Sweden 

4,352 

3 728 

3 465 


* Ol the 1^71 iiKi mt before allocations aiul taxes Skr 12 7 million consists of surplus from 
the ntisl> icquirtd S>sedish dealer companies the salts and income of which have been 
included tor pait of the sear (on aserage ipprox 5 months^ 


** Adjusted income is defined as income before allocations and taxes reduced by a tax 
burden of ^1'*? (for 1971 SO** ) Hie calculation u alw based on the number of shares issued 
at the end of the respective periods The third quarter of 197^ includes the issue of shares 
in connection with the acquisition of the dealei companies 

AKXICBOl^OXTT ’sroixro 
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Nine heads of government fudging and funking 


Will Germany pay to 
keep its wife faithful? 

Brussels 


So it took less than three days for the 
bad-tempered unity of Copenhagen to 
come apart in Brussels. By Wednesday 
afternoon the German cabinet was 
meeting in Bonn to discuss Britain's 
regional demands. In London Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home was thinking over, as 
he had promised he would, what 
Britain for its part might offer next; 
that really means he was consulting 
Mr Heath. Even the French, who had 
sUxkI back with some amusement from 
the Anglo-German fray, were a little 
worried that a bad result on the 
regional fund might possibly call into 
question the continued British mem¬ 
bership of the EEC. 

Barring a sudden electoral disaster 
for Mr Heath, it is unlikely to come to 
that. He and Herr Brandt are now 
busy writing letters to each other, and 
the anxiety that officials on both sides 
express that the two leaders should not 
meet each other until the mood of 
Copenhagen has worn off suggests that 
compromise is in the air. But hints of 
compromise cannot disguise the fact 
that this Eurorow began when the 
Copenhagen sununit funked the regional 
policy and fudged the need to hold 
talks on energy, leaving these two long- 
smouldering issues to flare up in the 
council of ministers. 

And flare up they duly did. Under 
firm instructions from Bonn, Germany’s 
junior minister in charge of Europe, 
Herr Hans And, refused to budge from 
a very smaU figure—600m units of 
account over ttiiee years—^for the 
regional fund. In return. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home blocked the next neg¬ 


ligible step towards monetary union, 
and balked a decision over the first 
small steps towards a common policy 
to cope with the oil shortages, setting 
up an information gathering committee. 
\^ich prompted Herr Apel to suggest, 
in his ^lite way, that Britain’s refusal 
to express solidarity over oil until it had 
got what it want^ over the regional 
fund was “like paj ing one’s wife to be 
faithful”. 

Britain's blocking tactic over the vote 
in the energy debate hardly added up to 
a formal veto, French style, but it was 
the next best thing. Certainly, France 
first forged this weapon when it boy¬ 
cotted the EEC during the empty-chair 
episode in 1965 over community 
financing. The difference in the British 
handling of the French device is that 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home has gone out of 
his way to show a sort of steely good¬ 
will by promising the commission the 
oil information it wants on an informal 
basis until the row over regions is 
resolved. 

Britain, he said, had taken its first 
step towards reassuring its ptMple that 
EEC membership was a good thing at the 
Paris summit in 1972 when the regional 
fund was originally dreamed up. It had 
been obedient over the common farm 
policy since the day it joined. Regional 
policy was something on which everyone 
in Britain relied, and so it was, in 
short, a political thing. Yet this appeal 
failed to move his colleagues in the Nine. 

What everyone had hoped for after 
the Copoihagen summit was a trade-off 
in which the Germans might have swb]>- 
ped a realistic figure on the r^iems for 


genuine British backing for community 
energy schemes. But whether or not the 
two were linked first in Copenhagen, 
or earlier by the German finance 
minister. Herr Helmut Schmidt, out of 
the summit came only misunder- 
.standings. 

The two issues of energy and regions 
are now linked together, with Britain, 
after a year in the EEC, stubbornly 
trying to outface the Germans. The 
now almost irrelevant year-end deadline 
for a regional fund has been saved by 
the notional device of stopping the 
clock on December 31st to preserve 
the fiction that the regional policy can 
still come into existence on time. In 
fact, the foreign ministers are aiming 
to solve it by January 7th, although it 
will surprise nobody after all that has 
happen^, and with the skiing holiday 
still to come, if that deadline is missed 
as well. 

Although the crisis is primarily a 
British-German one, it involves a great 
many other people too. It affects Mr 
Heath's electoral chances if it is not 
resolved. It vitally affects Germany’s 
cabinet, for whom Herr Brandt has 
seemed a not always very reliable 
messenger over the regional affair (see 
below). But it involves also the French 
and the Beneluxers, who throughout 
the Brussels bargaining have clung 
close to the fairly generous regional 
fund—2,250m units of account over 
three years—being suggested by the 
Brussels commission, llie French have 
remained silent so far, despite Herr 
Apel's warning that the British cannot 
expect another miracle of the Marne— 
when French taxi drivers came to the 
aid of the troops on the front. But 
they too have a stake (commonly 
known as the farm policy) in not seeing 
the crisis roll out of control next 
month. 

Mr Heath’s performance in Copen¬ 
hagen very much suggested that he had 
been locked most of the time into the 
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isolation of his own crisis at home. 
Now that he must once more amcen 
Irate on EEC affairs as well, the gap 
in figures that he has to bridge with 
Herr Brandt is in fact paltry. The 
regional fund is chickenfeed in the light 
of the problems that Britain faces, 
^ually, Germany will hardly feel what 
it is being asked to pay. The difference 
between the German proposal for a 
first year figure of 200m units of account 
and the commission’s proposal of 500m, 
though absolutely large, makes little 
difference, in fact, to the two countries 
most directly involved in the squabble. 
A lower figure would mean that Ger¬ 
many would save something under 60m 
units of account, while Britain would 
lose a little less than 30m. 

The snag for Mr Heath is that he needs 
the fund so badly politically. Not only 
is he the demandeur, but after the oil 
sharing affair his stock in Europe is low. 
Herr Brandt’s, by contrast, is high 
because it was Herr Brandt who finally 
persuaded the French (and, as it turned 
out, half'persuaded the British) to come 
into the cold with the rest of the Nine and 
start talking about ways of sharing the 
miseries of the winter. Germany has, at 
last, made the other big two play the 
community game, to the delight of its 
satellites, especially the Dutch. Indeed 
it is the Dutch, who are also net payers 
into the regional fund, who are now 
trying to persuade the Germans not to 
be too harsli. 

What got lost sight of in London 
before the Copenhagen meeting was 
that for the Dutch and the Germans the 
question was not only oil but the wwk 
ing of the community. This was not 
helped by the chaotic and under 
prepared (Copenhagen summit which 
then ensued. What w as billed originally 
as a fireside chat turned into a hectic 
drafting session, once the Nine had 
recovered from the embarrassments and 
delays of impromptu diplomacy by the 
Arabs. Tempers flared in the small coiv 
ference room, crowded not only with 
the leaders of the Nine but with bands 
of officials and often with the foreign 
ministers and the president of the 
commission thrown in as well. By the 
end, tempers between a Tory, like Mr 
Heath, and a Social Democrat, like 
Herr Brandt, were distinctly frayed. 
All the hard decisions were dodged: 
not only on regions, but on price con¬ 
trols for oil. Other appeals to the 
summit foi decision—for instance, to 
settle the conflict over uranium enrich¬ 
ment—were not even discussed, but 
tossed back to Brussels with an anodyne 
statement that each side could interpret 
its own way. 

Fears that the summit would take 


decisions out of the hands of the council 
turned out to be ludicrously far off the 
mark. The only decision the Nine 
managed to take was to hold more 
summits, to be called at the discretion 
of the president of the councD of min¬ 
sters. Since the six-month presidency 
rotates alphabetically through the Nine 
the strongest opponents of summits, the 
Dutch, will not get a chance to put 
their principles into action by refusing 
to call meetings until 1976, by which 
time the summits may have become 
habitual. The French arc calling future 
summits “presidential conferences”, 
although ei^t of the nine leaders are 
not presidents. Herr Brandt promised 
another summit before the end of June, 
in the country on the Rhine, provoking 
the comment by France’s foreign minister, 
M. Jobert, that if as many journalists 
and officials turn out in the German sun 
as there were at Copenhagen, it could 
become another Woodstock. 

Bui few viewed the debris of Copen¬ 
hagen so lightly. By the early summer 
the community will be faced with new 
problems over farm prices, the social 
programme in a time of mounting un¬ 
employment, and the continuing prob¬ 
lem of oil, as well as that of the 
pooling of monetary reserves. Even if 
the community gels through the present 
crisis—and there arc enough compro¬ 
mises on regions in the air for this to be 
a more than even chance—it will still 
have to find quickly a way of break¬ 
ing the closed circle of indecision in 
Brussels and in the capitals of the Nine 
to which the Copenhagen summit added 
the final, utterly ineffective link. 


What went 
wrong in Bonn 

Brussets 

The role of Herr Brandt and the German 
government in the great community 
crisis is nothing like so simple as it 
seems. Herr Brandt has in fact all along 
wanted to be generous to Britain over 
the regional fund. Mr Heath is not his 
favourite prime minister, but Herr Brandt 
has appreciated since the Paris summit 
in 1972 the political importance of 
reassuring British public opinion that 
Britain does not always have to be on 
the losing end in the EEC. At Chequers 
in October. Herr Brandt satisfied Mr 
Heath that a fairly glamorous fund 
spread over three or four years would 
be forthcoming. But things began to go 
wrong between that Chequers meeting 
and the bad-tempered bun-fight which 
passed for a summit in Copenhagen a 
week ago. 

The key opponent to giving Britain 
what it wants is not Herr Brandt but 
Germany’s finance minister, Herr Hel¬ 
mut Slchmidt. Herr Schmidt does not 
want to help for two reasons. He is a 
leading contender one day for Herr 
Brandt’s job and is in the running mean 
while for Herr Walter Scheel’s job as 
foreign minister when Herr Scheel 
stands for the German presidency next 
year. As such, Herr Schmidt has spent 
the past year sensibly protraying him¬ 
self as the guardian of German pros¬ 
perity, first against inflation and, more 
recently, against the spectre of re- 
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cession caused by the oil shortage. 

In these battles Herr Schmidt’s prime 
target has been German public expendi¬ 
ture, whidi he has tried to pare to the 
bone. He has long wanted to include in 
that paring Germany’s contribution to 
Brussels, which is seen by a large section 
of German public opinion as a place 
where Germany sends money without 
getting much in return. When Herr 
Schmidt found this autumn that little or 
nothing could be done to reduce spend¬ 
ing on the EEC farm fund, most of 
which is fixed automatically, he turned 
his fire on to the proposed regional 
fund instead. 

The second reason for Herr Schmidt’s 
opposition is that he has never liked or 
really understood the community (he 
recently asked someone whether Britain 
had ever been a member of the European 
Coal and Steel Community). Given a 
few hundred million buckshee dollars to 
spend, Herr Schmidt would rather see 
them go to support American soldiers 
in Europe than to Brussels, whose poor 
financial control he rightly deplores. 
In addition Herr Schmidt, like many 
others, has not mastered the way that 
the EEC’s revenue system works. 
Contrary to his fears, even the maximum 
regional fund being suggested would fit 
within the EEC’s automatic revenue 
system that is meant to start flowing in 
1975, and would not require a German 
finance minister to go back to the Bun 
de.stag for more. 

In any European government other 
than Germany's, Herr Schmidt's root- 
und branch opposition to a big regional 
fund would not iicccssarily matter. 
In a British or French government he 
aruld. after all, be overruled in cabinet. 
In Germany this would lead straight 
to Herr Schmidt’s resignation. Under 
the German constitution there is no 
coUeclive cabinet voice, every minister 
is independent and the finance minister 
in particular must be given the deter¬ 
mining say over any government policy 
that requires spending large sums of 
money. 

Herr Brandt did not approve of Herr 
Schmidt linking at the beginning of 
December Britain’s bad behaviour over 
oil sharing to Germany offering a poor 
deal ova* the regional fund. Neverthe¬ 
less, Herr Brandt might have exercised 
more influence over Herr Schmidt had 
he himself not been angered by Mr 
Heath’s behaviour over oil sharing in 
the community and had he not become, 
as time has slipped by, increasingly 
weighed down by the prospect ^ 
recession and political troubles in 
Germany itself. Several statesmen who 
saw Herr Brandt in the weeks before 
the siunmit remarked that he seemed 


more careworn than his ministers. But 
it is to him and Herr Schmidt that 
Mr Heath, whether or not he actually 
sees either of them personally, must get 
his message across. 

German officials have made great 
play of the point that Germany has 
this week “only done what Tlte 
Economic advis^ us to do” a few 
weeks ago—to play tough in the EEC. 
So far. however. Germany has played 
tou^ in order to force Germany’s 
national interest over the regional 
affair apart from the EEC’s interest— 
not, as was then being suggested, to pul 
the two together. 

The regional 
reckoning 

Brusseis 

Those rigid bargaining positions over 
the regional fund in fact disguise 
minu.scule sums of money to go in or 
out of individual national budgets. The 
500m units of account that the Brussels 
commission is asking for in the first 
year would add about one-tenth to the 
existing EEC budget of just over 5,(XX)m 
units of account (£2,100m), the greater 
part of which at present goes into 
supporting farm prices. Germany’s 
net contribution to that 500m would 
be about 91m units of account, the 
equivalent in D-marks of about four to 
five days’ work by its immigrant labour 
force, some of whose jobs skilled men in 
Glasgow and Taranto would like to 
have. 

In the search for a way of making 
both Germany and Britain happy 
debate is centring increasingly on 
shortening the number of years during 
which money would be committed in 
advance to the fund. The Danish chair 
man started this fashion by suggesting 
that a sum of 4(X)m units of account 
be committed for the first year, with 
future sums to be negotiated when it 
is seen how well the fund works and 
how much progress the community 
makes in other fields. Without endors 
ing this idea, the Germans have made 
clear that they prefer it to the larger 
sums suggested by all the other delega¬ 
tions spread over three years. According 
to some, Germany would even go along 
with a relatively high figure, such as 
4(X)m for a single year, in preference 
to its own opening bid of 20()m a year 
for ffiree years. 

The others, notably the commission, 
Britain, Ireland and Italy, say that this 
solution is unacceptable because it 
should be a guiding mnciple of the fund 
from the start that it grows larger over 


time. The Italians might acc^ a two 
year fund of 300m units of account 
rising to 700m in the second year This 
reflects their worry that whatever figure 
is arrived at in the first year, Italy’s 
bureaucracy probably would not have 
enough projects ready in 1974. The 
commission, which is now in the gratify 
ing position of having the virtual support 
of eight delegations including France, 
might also accept a two year fund with 
acceptable procedures written in for 
upping the figure further in the third 
year. However, the commis.sion wants to 
stick to its initial proposals, namely 
500m units of account in the first year 
and 750m in the second yeai 

As opinion has rallied to the com 
mission, only Germany has been left 
suggesting that, in order to keep the 
size of the fund down at the start, the 
three beneficiary countries, Britain, 
Ireland and Italy, should alone receive 
any regional aid at all from Brussels. 
It sounds good, but would make the 
lalal mistake of turning France from a 
supporter of the fund on political grounds 
into an opponent on financial grounds. 
It is a mortal sin of EE^C life to turn 
France into a net payer for anything, 
which is what it would become if the 
benefits of the fund were limited to three 
eountries. 

The debate in Brussels on Monday 
and Tuesday was crudely limited to 
aggregate figures for the size of the 
fund. In the search for compromise the 
question of the share-out is once again 
raising its head. The Irish and the 
Italians each want a bit more than the 
4 per cent and 35 per cent gross shares 
being suggested for them. Britain cannot 
come down from its 25 jx'r cent gross 
figure. I'his is leading some, notably 
the Germans, to wonder whether a bit 
more could not he squeezed out of 
France, so lightening the financial and 
political load on Bonn. It is .said by 
several delegations that the French 
have begun to sec how much political 
capital they have at stake in a successful 
deal over the fund and that they might 
therefore be coaxed into helping out. 

The commission, however, is falling 
over itself to keep France as an ally 
over the fund and would not favour 
any solution that called on France to 
contribute more than another 2 or 3 
per cent. As things stand under the 
commission proposals, France might 
get 21 per cent out of the fund. Since 
France will be paying in between 22 
and 24 per cent of the EEC budget 
between 1973 and 1975 it would be 
hard, the commission reckons, to cut 
France’s regional receipts down much 
below 20 per cent. Others think 
differently. 
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North Sea prize 

Brussels 

Once Britain unblocks discussion in 
January, real talk can begin on the 
commission's proposals. These start 
by suggesting a 10-member committee 
of lop officials from the Nine, chaired 
by the energy commissioner himself, 
Mr Henri Simonet. Its first task would 
be to keep a three monthly balance 
sheet of all flows of oil, gas and elec¬ 
tricity within the Nine, as well as exports 
and imports to and from third countries. 
Oil companies and governments w'ould 
be obliged to give the committee the 
information it wants. Its second task 
would be to propose common measures 
for a)ping with the oil shortage; these 
would cover both the relatively un- 
controversial matter of not wasting 
what oil there is—by means of speed 
limits and Sunday driving bans—as well 
as the highly charged and misunder- 
st<K>d question of oil sharing. 

The French had already resigned 
themselves to agreed common measures, 
but they wanted them kept firmly in 
national hands. With a worried eye on 
Dutch gas taps, they agreed to the 
commission having a role in exchange 
for inclusion of all energy sources, not 
just oil, in the control scheme. The 
French were reluctant on Tuesday 
to see oil imports from outside included 
in the scheme, prompting the Dutch to 
comment that what the French were 
asking was to share the rest of the 
Nine's bank balance but not its over 
draft. 

The Germans arc still blocking any 
thing that smacks of price control. Tlic 
Germans have a strong ideological 
preference for a continued free market 
for oil products not to speak of large 
foreign reserves enabling them to get 
more of what they need than others 
might when ex refinery pi ices rise. 
The French, by contrast, prefer President 
Pompidou's word that French control 
is sufficiently rigid not to let France 
shiver this winter in order to increase 
the profits of Royal Dutch. 

The biggest single fight may yet be 
over North Sea oil, which Britain's 
rearguard action has been largely 
designed to protect, since Herr Brandi 
and others would like to see it 
classified as a community resource. 
The suggestion that continental Europe 
might stall getting Britain's North Sea 
oil would provoke much the same re¬ 
action at this moment in Britain as a 
similar incident did in Norway just 
before it decided not to join the EEC. 
However, the commission is quite firm 
in suggesting that any controls will 


only be placed on fresh supplies of oil 
coming into the community from out¬ 
side, not on stocks. In the commission’s 
eyes North Sea oil will be firmly clas.sed 
as a national oil stock so that British 
worries can be removed. 


Europe waits 
on the Arabs 

Copenhagen 

When the four Arab ministers arrived 
three-quarters of an hour late for their 
impromptu meeting with the foreign 
ministers of the Nine at the Christians- 
borg palace on Friday night they found 
that some of their European counter¬ 
parts were waiting less patiently than 
others. But at least rumours of new 
demands proved to be exaggerated. The 
Arabs did not ask the Nine to boycott 
Israel or supply the Arabs with arms. 
Instead, they told them what they had 
already heard many times from Sheikh 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani and Mr Belaid 
Abdesselam, the Saudi Arabian and 
Algerian energy ministers: peace first 
and talk about economic co-operation 
afterwards. The Nine were ready to 
listen to long-term development plans 
because they want to know what the 
Arabs arc going to do with their ever- 
swelling foreign balances. 

But apart from the optimistic French 
and the British, the rest of the Nine are 
aware of how little they can do to bring 
about a peace settlement. So as not to 
embarrass their hosts by confronting 
them yet again with their most obvious 
weakness, the Arabs obliged the 
Nine by talking almost entirely about a 
cloudy future of Mediterranean co 
operation. 

By the end of the summit the Nine 
had recovered some of their lost poise. 
Their final communique on the Middle 
East was barely distinguishable from 
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The Arabs bring the news from Algiers 


their original declaration at the beginning 
of November. The Dutch, their dignity 
ruffled enough, obliged President Pompi¬ 
dou to stay three-and-a-half hours 
beyond the seven o’clock deadline he 
had independently set for the end of the 
meeting until the Britisli at last caved 
in and agreed to drop from the final 
draft any mention of Israeli reciprocal 
concessions to the Arabs. This was 
hardly the “practical progress” the 
Arabs had asked for. Yet the Arabs 
did not leave Copenhagen as discon¬ 
tented with their one-sided dialogue 
as might have been expected. They 
had shown once again just how much 
Europe is still waiting on the Arabs. 

TTiyssen-R'heinstahl 

Yes, if 

Brusse/s 

The commission has at last made up its 
mind about one of the biggest and most 
important anti-trust cases it has ever 
faced: the proposed merger between the 
two German steel and machinery giants. 
August Thyssen-Hiitte and Rheinstahl. 
The answer from Brussels, in a sloppily 
drafted decision, is that the merger may 
go ahead, but only if a number of con¬ 
ditions arc met. 

The most important of these is that 
Thyssen should offer to its steel rival, 
Mannesmann. part of its stake in the 
steel pipes company that they jointly 
own, Mannesmannrdhrcn Wcrkc. As a 
result, Thx ssen’s 33.3 per cent blocking 
minority share in Mannesmannrohren- 
Werke will be reduced to 25 per cent, 
leaving Mannesmann with untrammelled 
control. Should Mannesmann not exer¬ 
cise this option to take full control of 
Mannesmannrohren-Werke within a 
year, then the commission will think 
again. 

Another significant condition is that 
Thyssen, if it is to acquire Rheinstahl. 
may not acquire more than 10 per cent 
of the shares of any other company 
covered by the competition rules of the 
European Coal and Steel community 
(ECSC). Further, the combined Thyssen- 
Rheinstahl company must leave the 
German groups that have been tem¬ 
porarily allowed by Brussels to discuss 
ration^sation of the steel industry. 

The effort of making this decision on 
the big German steel merger by the end 
of this year has clearly taken the com¬ 
mission’s undermanned competition de¬ 
partment to its limit. As a result, the 
expected decision on the second mqjor 
ECSC case, the contested bid by Guest. 
Keen and Nettlefolds foi Miles Druce, 
will be delayed until early in 1974. 




Take aWhite Horse some\^ere for Qiristmas 



""1 flew KLM to Mexico in a747B« 

I watched a first-run movie in fli^t, climbed the Pyramid 
of the Sun at Ibotihuacan, explored the worid's most 
imaginative university campus and drank coco preparado 
while the sun set on Acapulco Bay.^ 



The two of us had been planning 
this tour of Central America a long 
time. And, naturally, when we came 
to book the trip ever^nhing had to be 
just right. 

Our travel agent in.*de quite sure 
everything was. He arranged a tour 
guaranteed by the KLM Label. 

A guarantee of value for money, 
reliable organization and the security 
of KLM’s experience wherever we 
went. Incidentally, the? travel agent 
added, flying the Royal Dutch Airline 
would give us a unique opportunity 
to enjoy the Tax Frc?e Shopping 
Centre at Amsterdam Airport. 

“The largest and least expensive 


in the world’! Well, we’d been warnf?d. 
but we managed to splurge all the 
same. My husband on a new camera, 
an Asahi Pentax Spotmatic IT, 
for $ 165. And myself on 2ozs of 
Caleche perfume for $24.95. 

Thecal! for KL681, 
our lunchtime flight to 
Mexico City, saved us from 
further temptation 

We enjoyed the same 
kind of ease on KLM’s 
74 7B, if only the 
little details. The helpful 
stewardess, for instance, j 
who stowed away^ 
all our hand 
luggage 
in the " ^ 
overhead 
locker 

and was always there when we 
needed her. The steward too, with his 
entertaining stories about of early 
days of the world’s oldest airline. 
KLM, of course. 

At the same time, for a nominal 
charge, we got headphones, both for 
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a first-run movie and an ei^ht-channel 
n\usic selection, folksy Dutch to 
lively Latin American. Lively as that 
was, I don’t think anything* could have 
prepared either of us for the hi^^hly 
sophisticated shock that is Mexico^ 
City, A kaleidoscope of 




absorbed like young children at a 
funfair. The heart of that city, and the 
Aztec world, was the Zocalo, a vast 
square outside tlie palace. Gone, 
though, are the monumental temples, 
fo! they were long since replaced by 
the baroque Cathedral, the Town Hall 
and “the oldest university in the 
Americas”. 

Meanwhile, a new university has 
Tiscn from the volcanu wasteland on 
the city’s south side. Surely the world’s 
most imaginative and flamboyant 
Crinipus. Buildings all over its 550 

acres are faced 
with giant, 
brilliantly 
coloured 
mosaics 
- one of these 
covering 
all four sides 
and eleven 
storeys of 
the Library. 

We also 
visited 
Mexico’s 


Museum of AntbropolofCy. Here cool 
fountains bubble in front of a massive 
patio sheltered by an immense 
umbrella of concrete. Inside - though 
we didn’t count - are 60,000 objt'cts. 
Pride and joy is the A/lec Calendar, 
along with dioramas 
of Tenochtitlan and m- 
replicas of straw** 
hutted Mexican 
villages. 

One evening,^ 
feeling a little 
overwhelmed 
by all this, 

we went to an _ 

offbeat quarter round the Plaza 
Garibaldi. There the two of us were 
serenaded b\ mariachis, the original 
wandering minstrels of Mexico in 
their tight spangled trousers, fancy 
jackets and floppy 
bow ties. And if 
theii costumes 
were distinctive 
so was the 
sound of guitars, 
violins, flute and 
cracked trumpet | 

Another 
day we were 
taken thirty 

miles north to tlie pyramid city 
of Teotihuacan. Its origin is a total 
mystery, but it looks much the same 
as when the Spanish arrived. A site of 
astonishing ruins covering several 
square miles, dominateil by the 
Pyramids of the Sun and Moon. 

We climbed the I^ramid of the 
Sun, all 248 steps of it, and just about 




lewellcry and 
ornamental 
masks, lininit 
cobbled lanes, | 

wliere the 
only tiaffic 
was heavily 
laden donkeys | 
on their way 
to market. 

From theie 
we continued 
to Acapulco, 
the fabled 
resort where the jx^ople really are 
beautiful, swim all day and swing all 
night.We succumbed to the atmosphen'. 
letting a little businessman, a yfjiing 
hoy, show us a special place chi the 
beach And there we sp(*nt oni days 
lying in hammocks, listening to the* surf 
pound the shore, sipping coco 
preparado, coi omit filled 
W'llh gin, and waiting for 
the sun to set on t!u* Pacafic’, 
Acapulco was big on 
sunsets, but this ^vas not the 
nd of our long planned trip 
There 
vere 
still the 

Maya cities ol' 
the Yucatan, 
as well as 
Guatemala 
and 

Honduras 
awaiting 
us. All we 
had to say 
at this stage 

was Viva Mc^ioro! And Viva KLM! 








collapsed on the spot where the Sun 
God himself is said to have lived. 

Our fifth day, we took the road 
south, snaking up and down the 
purplish mountains toTaxco, 
an exquisite Spanish-Colonial town 
clinging to a mountainside. Here we 
found more than 180 silvei shops, 
mostly oneman 
establishments 
selling heavy 


{ me further infoitnation 
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I 

I Send thit coupon in a 
I etan^ed addressed envelope to: 

I KLM Royal Dutch Aidinetp 
I Advertising Department AMS/MC, 
I P.O. Box 7700, Schiphol-Oost 
I Holland. 



KLM The reliable airline of those surprising DutdiT 
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COURVOISIER 


The Brandy of Napoleon 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record 

Spec 

$ 200 , 000,000 

Ten Year Eurodollar Credit 

to 

SOUTHERN PERU COPPER CORPORATION 

managed by 



THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK. N.A. 

in conjunction with 

LIBRA BANK LTD. 

funds to be provided by 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. 


First National City Bank 

Bankers Trust Company Chemical Bank 

The Royal Bank of Canada International Limited 

Bank of Montreal The Bank of New York 

Banque de la Society Financiere Europeenne 

The Chuo Trust and Banking Company, Ltd. 


Girozentrale und Bank der Osterreichischen Sparkassen 

A k1 iciiireN«l I nr haft 

The Kyowa Bank, Ltd. The Long>Term Credit Bank of Japan, Limited 


Morgan (iuaraiitv Trust Company 

of Nrw \ i>rh 

Marine Midland Bank>New York 
Libra Bank i,td. 
The Bank of Nova Scotia 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. (Tokyo) 
Commerce International Trust Limited 
Japan International Bank Limited 


The Mitsubishi Bank, Limited 
The Nippon Fudosan Bank, limited Orion Termbank Ltd. 

Rothschild Intercontinental Bank Ltd. 
WestLB International S.A. 

Intemafional Westminster Bank Ltd. Atlantic International Bank limited Credito Italiano 


The Mitsui Bank, Ltd. 
Osterreichische Kommerzialbank 

AktlaiK«n«llschaf( 

Toronto Dominion Bank 


December U, 1973 


The Chaie Manhattan Bank, N.A. 

« Agent 




Drivers Jonas crossword No. 7 

Across 

,1. A bond of union puts mr» in thf^ 
nionoy (6) 

4. “Snoist thou fi nuin — in fiis 

hujiinossMC^/I’.jlH) 

10. I litinkloss (levin at»oul to 

df'sort (?) 

11 A siiuill moiithlul lf*ft !») 
siisteiin (7) 

12. Sonio trerdoni of niovoniPiU in 
■ if'frevitivf* tictivily |4) 

Ki. 1 ed hkt' cl (full for (|uirk 
reverse |4, f)) 

15. The ((iriifucinder (f«*ls in tj 
voferintiry surcfeon lor the 
bird (bl 

If). Hodd\ structun* ol ii ( ul in .iiu 
surioundiiHf.s (7i 

20. Allowed lo l>e th(Miis(*lv('s b\ 

Ihost' who lor()(d «ind foKjivf' (7) 

21. A luMfiniKM Hull IS tiflei d 
cdslh' (f)| 

24. Wbdl <1 bnd(|e [)ldvei ni,i\ do .is 
d pielud«' lo fildiii 
spedkiiu) 14, 1,5) 

2f>. Yon ( .in senre h n shop dll ovei 
ioi l|p‘. stone Ml 

28. f l(^ en)(»vs MinvirruMi me onu' in 
I'l.HU e (/) 

20. Apiuov.il (ihoiil this ptuiod is u 
boristinl Ihre.il (71 

:i(), A (|oo(l num lUul with d broken 
le(j- it in.ikes oiu' ( hok(’ (8) 

dl. ('in rtnil ddmission ol I rmu ti 
f>dbMnit\ (()| 

Down 

1. In uile S(ol (pvt's ns d letisl (8) 

2. A prim upset loi .i politui.in 
involvini] clidmie ol dbode jO) 

,'t. St iii()\v' li's not I ii|hl 1 4) 

5. ( Y>nt(‘inpluous in I lu' 
elldiuiel (81 


6. A tax unpopular with school¬ 
boys (10) 

7. It is all right in the nu^ht to c all 
out (5) 

8. They piled Pelion upon Ossa (6) 

9. Drink for a ruler (5) 

14. Die tator inc lude.s proportion in 
the* end of his speech (10) 

17. Advice fo the Middle East 
siigqeslecJ by Thackeray (4, 5) 

18. "His sceptre shows the force 
(jf —- pow(^r"(M.().V.)(B| 

19. Not rare woids of 

c oniniendfition (4» 4| 

22. Youiuf flier who made (fuile a 
splash (6) 

2'k Notu e (iecoration foi a tu u k (5) 

25. ()ne goes in two opposite 

dir('(’tJons lik(» Kipling's cat (5) 

27. Nearly everyone in the* 
dtlernoon giv<*s a tiand (4) 


Solution lo crossword No. d 


, t M p R RK fc Us 

L Ijlo Hh Mpt jliEi K ■ V, 

E ■EMF(|uHSlHMic||| 0 : 

K U ST i Ci^.E.A TTfclT lV 

ti I T iSW-OT F e£,Ra tii&, 

RHoMliH msMfi m I W 

tiPEtTcHiBsT&EA 

I TewO AL £0 

iMsIiR Ji tii|A ilL- Mi 

■a^.H u“tT,N^S.T 

U Hint r (il I tdsswni.l \.i (c .Ml I II Jr 
i;.p\\ in,til*. (. niinin', I ).Jillonl, 

Krill o A I M M 
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Name 


Address 


THERE’S MORE 
IN PROPERTY 

THAN YOU THINK 

THINK IT OVER WITH 
DRIVERS JONAS 



A copy of the,C'()nc:ise Oxford Dictionary quarter bound, will be given 
to the sender of the first correct solution opened on Wednesday 
2nd January. Entries to Crossword, c/o The Eronornist, Room 1008, 

25 St. James Street, London SW1. 


Chartered Surveyors 
Planning Consultants 

18 Pan London SW101-930 9731 
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Business 
this week 


Crisis budget 

The Chancellor, Mr Barber, 
presented his not-so-mini-budget on 
Monday afternoon, designed to lop 
l-J'% off domestic demand in a 
situation called '‘the gravest since 
the war". These are his measures; 

• £1,200m cuts in public spending 
on goods and services In 1974-75. 
see page 70. 

• Coal and electricity prices to be 
raised to trim subsidies to 

the energy industries. Gas prices 
not specifically mentioned, but 
presumably will be included, see 
page 72. 

• HP controls reintroduced and 
extended to credit cards to curb 
consumer borrowing, see page 69. 

• New-style special deposits to 
limit banks lending and the 
growth of the money supply, see 
page 69. 

• New tax on property and land 
development gains, estimated yield 
£80m in 1974-75, see page 66. 

• 10% surcharge on surtax payers' 
last bill for 1972- 73. to yield 
£35m, see page 69. 

The Chancellor’s object is to cut 
demand in line with lower output 
and to release resources from 
energy-intensive uses for exports. 
The consumer, he argued, was 


already badly hit by short-time 
working. Government spending, 
therefore, had to bear the brunt 
of the cuts. 

Mixed reactions to the mini-budget. 
The stock market went down, 
on very little business. Gilt-edged 
market was down too. Sterling 
dropped to $2.3075 against the 
dollar, but recovered over the next 
two days. The CBI seems reasonably 
pleased, given the circumstances. 
But the TUC was disappointed at 
lack of food subsidies and punitive 
taxes on the rich. 

The Government changed its mind 
on Tuesday about stand-by 
generators, which can now be used 
by industry, though firms won't gel 
any extra oil. It shows how quickly 
Iasi week's measures were 
thrashed together. 

On Wednesday morning the TUC 
decided to call a conference of union 
leaders. But plans for a special 
congress, which could approve 
general strike action, were post¬ 
poned. There was an apparently blank 
evening meeting between the six 
TUC leaders and Mr Heath at No. 10. 

Bank of England's Quarterly Bulletin, 
out on Wednesday, provided a 
masterly historical record of the 
past three months. But it talked of 
the “relative cheapness of bank 
credit". Next week's statistics of 
money supply, to mid-November, 
will show a continued moderation, 
though that will still leave M3 
growing at over 20% a year. 


Good Friday? 

Apart from the money supply 
figures, next week is time off for 
government statisticians and 
everyone else too. But this Friday 
sees the backdoor three way talks 
at the emergency meeting of Neddy. 
Anything could happen, but the 
unions planned to use it as a chance 
to moan about the three-day week. 


Make-believe 

The half yearly outlook from the 
Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, 
out on Friday, has never been more 
overtaken by events. Lots of 
quantitative forecasts made in late 
November assume no disruption 
of oil supplies in 1974 and are of 
very limited significance, except 
to see what might have been. By 
now. several countries see no 
growth at all next year, a prospect 
which, sensibly, prompted Germany 
on Wednesday to rescind last May's 
fiscal curbs on investment and 
housing, though credit is to remain 
tight. So forecasts are being revised 
daily. 

However, the OECD does provide 
a striking comparison of the extent to 
which oil supply cuts would be 
tolerable in the United States and 
Japan. A 2% reduction of energy 
use in industry could liberate an 
amount of oil equivalent to 9% of 
total oil use in American industry, 
but the equivalent saving in Japan 
would be only 3%. Similarly a 
reduction of 10% of total energy 
use in homes and offices would be 
equivalent to 28% of the use of oil 
in this sector in the United States, 
but only 12% in Japan. 

European countries fall between 
these extremes. They rank as follows 
in decreasing order on their 
capacity to save oil; Holland, 
Germany. Britain, France, Belgium 
and Italy. The OECD reckons the 
shortfall so far in crude oil has not 
gone much beyond the 5 -15% range 
with which most countries can cope 
without serious disruption to 
output and employment. But higher 
oil prices and uncertainties about 
supplies are deflating demand in 
industrialised countries. Bad luck 
on developing countries too: they 
already stand to lose the value of 
one-quarter of their annual official 
aid because of higher oil prices. 


Key indicators: British economy 




Index 

% change (annual rate) on 



Month 

1970=100 

1 month 

3 months 

1 year 

Production 

October 

112.1 

i 6 

+ 2 


6.7 

Productivity 

September 

118.2 

•t 10J 

t 3i 

+ 

6.6 

Input prices* 

November 

165.9 

1 40 

+ 404 

4 

43.9 

Output prices* 

November 

12P.5 

16 

f 18} 

t 

9.5 

Retail sales 

October 

111.9 

-h ^7i 

4 


3.6 

Retail prices* 

November 

137.8 

+ 9 

+ 164 

+ 

10.3 

Employment 

September 

94.7 

~ 1 

nil 

4 

1.1 

Unemployed (000) 

December 

476.4 

-160 

275 

- 

251 

Average earnings 

October 

158.1 

14 

+ 11 

4 

12.5 

Export volume 

October 

117.3 

86 

- 9 

- 

i 

import volume 

October 

140.1 

+ 124 

4 31 

4 

8.6 

Terms of trade* 

October 

85.6 

+ 33 

- 19+ 

— 

15.0 

Current balance (£m) 

November 

-199 

+ 408 

-272 

2,328 

Money stock (Ms) 

October 

182.3 

+ 20 

+ 29 


28.3 


*Not umtonMity •djusttd. L»tast unwnpfoymBnt m is 2.1%. 
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ITOECOKOME^raks^^ 


Business Brief 


Christmas gets costlier 


Like everyone else The Eco 
nomist\ family has been mulling 
over just what the Prime Minister 
meant when he said it would he 
the most uncomfortable Christ 
mas since the war. Months ago. 
Lawrence and Edith Pitts (the 
ofTicc manager and his part time 
typist wife) invited the whole 
family to spend the holiday with 
them in Birmingham. There had 
not been a family get together for 
several years, so everybody ex 
cept Edith's mother, Victoria 
County accepted. Victoria had 
been asked to stay with her rich 
cousin Henry County, the retired 
stockbroker, and since his health 
had been frail she decided she hud 
better go and see him. But .she 
promised Lawrence and Edith to 
join them for the new year to take 
full advantage of the new bank 
holiday. 

Henry had a nasty shock on 
Monday w hen he heard on tele 
vision that the Chancellor's mini¬ 
budget had slapped a 10% 
surcharge on surtax payments for 
1972-73. Since he has an income 
of around £20,000 a year gross 
from his investments, he quickly 
calculated that Mr Barber's move 
would set him back nearly £700. 
Fortunately for Henry, it turned 
out that only people under 65 
have to pay. At 72, Henry 
escapes scot free. He was also a 
bit worried for his niece Penny 
Sutton, whose husband Patrick 
earns £6,000 a year as an execu 
live in the City. But when he 
telephoned Penny, she assured 
him that with a mortgage and two 
children they had far too many 
tax deductible commitments to 

Presents for the family 

£ 


Slippers 

1 89 

Tie & cufflinks 

1.25 

Edith's bag 

2.99 

Sarah s doll & book 

1.99 

Simon's boots & book 

2.09 

David's & James's shirts 


and after shave 

4.10 

Sally's bag 

2,00 

Edward's scarf 

2.00 

Dolly's gloves 

2.00 

Socks, handkerchiefs. 


chocolates, etc 

9.00 

TOTAL: 

29.31 


be liable for surtax. 

In a w^ay, the whole family 
has been lucky so far. Despite 
the three day week, Lawrence, 
tike many business executives, 
will continue to be paid his usual 
salary, although this may mean 
working by candlelight and in his 
coat and gloves on two days a 
week, Edith's part time typing 
job is with a school, so she will 
be all right. The same goes for 
their schoolteacher son David. 
Their son m law James, the elec¬ 
trical fitter, is on a guaranteed 
40-hour week and has not been 
doing any overtime recently 
anyway, so he has no immediate 
financial worries: but he is con¬ 
cerned about the steel shortage 
which may soon hit hisemployers. 

Lawrence and Edith are begin¬ 
ning to winder if the family 
reunion is quite such a good idea. 
Of course they Wiiuld love to sec 
their parents Edward and Dolly 
(the retired police sergeant and his 
wife), as well as David, James and 
their daughter Sally, and most of 
all their grandchildren Sarah, 21, 
and Simon, 5. But although Mr 
Barber has spared their pockets 
this time, they think he might come 
back for more in the spring. Infla 
lion is certainly hitting them hard 
already. So they suspect that they 
cannot rcallv afford the feast. 

The trouble is that a lot of the 
money has already been .spent. 
Edith IS a provident soul who buys 
her presents well ahead, after 
some careful working out of how 
much lhc> have to play with. She 
herself does not gel a bonus from 
her part time job—a Christmas 
office drink is all she can hope for 


Christmas lunch 



£ 

Turkey 

3.51 

Ham 

1.20 

Stuffing 

.12 

Vegetables 

.32 

Cheese & biscuits 

37 

Trifle 

.49 

Fruit salad 

45 

Christmas cake 

2.40 

Pudding 

.67 

Mince pies 

1.20 

Nuts 

.54 

Fruit 

.60 

TOTAL- 

11.87 


—so their Christmas largesse will 
have to be covered by Lawrence’s 
5% annua) bonus which comes 
in with his December pay. This 
works out at £158 gro.ss, or£l 10 
once the taxman has taken his 
bite. By British standards. Law¬ 
rence is doing quite well but, 
having heard that most Euro¬ 
pean countries pay a full month's 
salary, he has now become an 
advocate of EEC harmonisation. 
Normally they like to put some 
thing like £50 out of the bonus 
aside for their summer holiday, 
but with inflation being what it is 
Edith doubts that the remaining 
£60 will be enough to pay for the 
cost of Christmas. 

They have already spent nearly 
£30 on Christmas presents over 
the past few weeks, despite their 
efforts to economise and keep 
enough back for food, drink, 
decorations and other parapher¬ 
nalia. Although their choices were 
far from extravagant, the presents 
seemed to have gone up a lot since 
last year, and have cost them 
more than they expected. Edith 
bought a pair of lined slippers, a 
tic and cufflinks for Lawrence, 
which together came to Just over 
£3. Lawrence knew Edith wanted 
a handbag because she had been 
dropping hints for weeks, and 
spent £2.99 on the smart brown 
one she had been admiring. The 
presents for the rest of the family 
were more difflcult, but in the end 
they settled for buying Sarah a 
doll with assorted outfits and an 
illustrated book of fairy tales, 
Simon a pair of football boots and 
an adventure book and Sally a 
spacious tote bag. They ran out of 
ideas when it came to James and 
David, and plumped for a shin 
and some after shave for each. 
Their choice for Edward and 
Dolly was a woollen scarf and a 
pair of fur-lincd gloves, which 
seemed appropriate to the energy 
crisis. They also got a few odds 
and ends like chocolates, socks 
and handkerchiefs for friends and 
more distant relatives. Fortu¬ 
nately all their Christmas parcels 


Even breakfast is up 



December 


1973 

1970 


£ 

£ 

Milk 

.72 

.60 

Bread 

.62^ 

.474 

Butter 

.45 

.4^ 

Sugar 

.29 

.191 

Cereals 

.134 


Tea 

.23| 

.20 

Coffee 

.55 

.5S 

Bacon 

1.20 

1.0H 

Sausages 

1.08 

.60 

Eggs 


■Mi 

Jam 

.64 


Margarine 

.19 

.11i 

TOTAL 

7.14 

4.6B 


The dHnke bill 


2 bottles sherry 

C 

2.56 

1 bottle port 

1.15 

1 bottle gin 

2.46 

1 bottle whisky 

2.54 

1 bottle brandy 

2.60 

2 bottles wine 

1.26 

8 tins beer 

0.56 

6 sodas 

0.33 

6 tonics 

0.33 

6 ginger 

0.33 

6 shandies 

0.33 

6 bitter lemon 

0.24 

1 bottle squash 

0.14i 

2 bottles lemonade 

0.15 

50 cigarettes 

14.98i 

0.67| 

10 cigars 

1.00 

TOTAL: 

16.66 


went off last week—which is just 
as well since the post office is not 
accepting any more, except local 
and overseas ones. 

The cost of the tre^ and the 
decorations turned out to be a bit 
of a blow. They had spent a quiet 
Christmas last year, so a small 
tree and the decorations left over 
from earlier years were quite 
enough. This year they wanted 
something bigger and a bit more 
special and have spent over £5 
on lights, garlands, stars, snow 
spray and little Christmas tree 
presents. Now they arc wonder¬ 
ing whether it would be unpatri¬ 
otic to switch on the tree lights at 
all. Looking at it sitting in their 
back garden, they reckon it would 
look nice enough even without 
lights—but then it did set them 
back £2. 

Another £2 went on 24 cheap 
Christmas cards, envelopes, 
wrapping paper, ribbon, bows 
and balloons, and Edith could 
not resist a box of crackers at 
£1.29. For some of their grander 
friends and Lawrence's business 
contacts, they also had 24 
Christmas cards specially printed. 
Edith muttered that she should 
be paid for getting the 48 Christ¬ 
mas cards ready and sending 
them off, but all that Lawrence 
would give her was the £1.44 
second class postage—20% more 
than last year. 

Lawrence volunteered to look 
after the drinks and bought a 
selection of spirits and mixers 
which he hopes will last through 
to New Year's Day. But he has a 
sneaking suspicion that the drink 
may be finished before then, 
especially since the television will 
go off at 10.30 every night exc^t 
over Christmas itself. His sete- 
tton is fairly basic, but he has 
already spent nearly £15^ despite 
a special offer at his local off- 
licence that saved him over £1. 
The man who runs the off-licence 
told him that drinks prices have 
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gone up less than almost any- 
thing else in the past few years, 
but Lawrence did not Ixlieve 
him. As for tobacco prices, he 
was quite certain they had gone 
up a lot, and he knows per¬ 
fectly well that the 50 cigarettes 
and 10 cigars he bought will go 
nowhere at all, but hopes that 
most of his guests will bring their 
own smokes. 

Edith gets a headache working 
out her food bill. She reckons that 
everyday foods like milk, eggs 
and butter to cover the Christmas 
period will cost well over £7. 
Three years ago, a fiver would 
have been enough. She is planning 
to buy at least five or six loaves 
of bread, dozen eggs, 12 pints 
of milk, 2 lb of butter, 3 lb of 
sausages, plenty of bacon and 
some extra cooking oil, as well 
as stand bys like a big jar of 
instant cofTee, a big bag of sugar, 
extra tea and lots of cheese and 
biscuits which will probably add 
another £3 to the bill. She and 
Lawrence are not buying many 
potatoes these days and try to 
keep off stodgy foods generally 
to keep their waistlines down, but 
with meal and egg prices sky- 
high Edith thinks it might 
cheaper to live on chocolate 
biscuits. Food prices since the 
beginning of the freeze last 
November have gone up by nearly 
19%, and since their income has 
gone up nothing like as much 
^ilh feels rather done by. 

Christmas lunch, with thetur 
key and all the trimmings, is likely 
to take up the best part of £12, 
more than their usual weekly food 
bill of £9.50. Lawrence (old Edith 
that the pric.e commission had 


done a good job in holding turkey 
prices to a reasonable level, but 
she thought thitt 27p a lb for oven- 
ready frozen birds was still steep. 
The 13-pounder she has order<^ 
will cost her about £3.50, but she 
hopes that at least there will be 
some left over to cat cold the 
next day. She does feel that turkey 
IS no longer the treat it once was 
because the two of them have 
taken to eating quite a lot of it 
throughout the year, as an 
alternative to chicken. Beef, lamb 
and pork are now so expensive 
that poultry is a bargain. 

Apart from ihe turkey, it is the 
sweets that will make the biggest 
hole in her pocket. After paying 
for Christmas cake and trifle, 
pudding and mince pies, she will 
get very little change from a £5 
note. 

Edith thought that fish would 
be a nice change after the turkey, 
and made a quick check on prices 
at her fishmongers, but there were 
ni> bargains to be had. Trout, 
lemon .sole and plaice fillets w^ere 
all about 70p a lb. To buy enough 
for everyone will cost more than 
£2, and by the time she has 
allowed for vegetables and 
starters the meal will certainly 
cost around £3. It all seems to be 
mounting up. By the time she has 
paid for all the extras she has 
not even thought of, .she is sure 
that their food and drinks bill for 
Christinas will end up not much 
below £50. 

But that will not be all. There 
will be extra heating and elec 
iricity used even if they ir'^ to be 
spartan. Much as she loves her 
family, Edith does not think she 
could stand being huddled up in 


one room mxh them for several 
days on end to save electricity 
for the nation. They will still want 
hot baths, and the washing 
machine will do overtime after 
they leave. It probably adds up to 
another £2 or so in fuel bills, but 
Edith would rather spend that 
than be uncomfortable. She has 
laid in some candles in case of 
power cuts, but does not really 
want to think about them. 

The couple did toy with the 
idea of putting up at least some 
of the family at a nearby hotel. 
David at least might have been 
happier with that than with the 
sitting room sofa, and would not 
have minded paying £2 .50 a night 
for a single room. But James and 
Sally would have found £3.60 
a night for a double a bit steep, 
and it would have raised problems 
with the children, so in the end 
they all decided to camp at the 
house. Edith was quite keen to 
have Christmas lunch out at first, 
but they found that the local 
restaurant was charging £3 a 
head without drinks, so they did 
not pursue it; anyway, Lawrence 
argued, Christmas lunch would 
not be the same away from home. 

They arc both still determined 
not to let the economic gloom and 
the prospect of hard times next 
year spoil their Christmas. But 
they are now seriously worried 
that some of the family will not 
manage to get to Birmingham 
at all. E^dward and Dolly were 
planning to arrive by train on the 
Sunday afternoon before Christ 
mas but will probably be lucky 
to make it cither on Saturday or 
Monday. The cheap weekend 
fare from Leeds would have been 


Dmf parapiMmialia 


£ 

Tree 2.00 

Tree presents 2.25 

Decorations 2.75 

Cards, ribbon, 

wrapping paper, etc 2.00 

Crackers 1.29 

Printed cards 3.50 

Postage 1.44 

TOTAL: 15.23 


£3.90 each return, but now they 
may have to dig deeper into their 
joint £20 pensioners’ Christmas 
bonus. Sally, James and the child 
ren were hoping to come by car 
on Monday even- ig, and were 
going back after lunch on 
Wednesday in time for James to 
get back to work. But now it looks 
as though James will not be wo’‘k 
ing at all that week, so if they can 
get there they might stay longer. 
James reckons that even if the 
trains are running it will be 
cheafxjr for them to go by car, 
but he thinks he will have trouble 
finding enough petrol to gel him 
from Orpington to Birmingham 
and back. Still, they will have ail 
t he time in the world to queue up. 
David was only going to come up 
for a day anyway, and his mother 
suspects that he may use the 
petrol shortage as an excuse to 
cry off at the last minute. 
Unbeknown to the hosts, how¬ 
ever, James has organised a 
round robin among the guests, 
and everyone, including David, 
ha.s already chipped in lo make 
sure that Edith and Lawrence 
do not find themselves too much 
out of pocket. That’s a happy 
ending. 
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Tokaiis 

thecajHtal 

When you get acquainted with Tokai Bank, you'll necessarily become acquainted with japan's Tokaido megalopolis. That's 
where Tokai Bank maintains the lion's share of its over 200 domestic offices. 

The Tokaido megalopolis in the heart of japan, with Tokyo on the northern end and Osaka on the south, is an 
industrial/flnancial/shipping region unparalleled in any other country. It is as if New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
Birmingham and Southern California were all located within 400 miles of each other. 

Not only did Tokai Bank get its name from the Tokaido region, it's also where we get our capital. We are most active in the 
most active part of japan. 

Which is a fine thing for you to remember the next time you have dealings in japan. We know Tokaido like no other bank. 
Which means we know japanese business like no other bank. 
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A temporary prescription 

Mr Barber has been generally sensible in his measures, but the major issue of 
wage-cost inflation has still to be tackled 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had to deal on Mon¬ 
day with the six separate issues facing the Government 
in circumstances when the standard cure for any one of 
them would immediately have made the five others worse. 
The choices that were before Mr Barber are set out in 
the table on the next page. The consequences of his 
choice are examined in the foUowing seven pages. 

He could do little about the immediate confrontation 
with the miners, train drivers and power engineers which 
is putting Britain on a three-day week. Treasury officials 
believe this will cut output more than incomes and create 
excess demand. But, provided the cut does not last verv 
long, they say that nothing need be done about it. Were 
the fuel emergency to be prolonged, Britain would go 
into a siege economy, and conventional demand man¬ 
agement has little relevance to that. The Chancellor hit 
the surtax payers and the property speculators, knowing 
full well that nothing of this kind would buy off the 
union militants. Britain is a country with a more even 
distribution of after-tax incomes than all its big industrial 
competitors, but this has not stopped it from having one 
of the worst labour records. Mr Roy Jenkins’s investment 
income surcharge in 1968 did litUe or nothing to buy 
union restraint, so what hope was there for a Conserva¬ 
tive Chancellor? 

The Treasury felt more at home with the second prob¬ 
lem, the physical shortage of oil. It could make many 
and wondrous calculations of demand, income and out¬ 
put effects on a host of quantiftable assumptions about 
how much oil Britain could expect to get. Frightened by 
the consequences of the more extreme assumptions, the 
Treasury settled for one which gave nil growth, and this 
has now replaced the Government’s 3^ per cent target. 
That assumption in turn produced the figure of £1.2 
biUion as ffie amount by which demand would have to be 
cut. The logic of the exercise precluded anything too 
painful. Alt increase in the standard rate of income tax, 
which would have needed to go up by 7p, was administra¬ 
tively impossible before April, was politically unattrac¬ 
tive and would anyway lead to still larger wage claims. 

If the Chancellor had used the regulator on value- 
added tax to increase indirect taxes by 10 per cent he 
would have put up prices. Anyway, a cut of £1.2 billion 
a year in demand would have required a doubling of 
Vat. The 7 po* cent threshold for index-linked wage in¬ 


creases under stage three would have been reached 
sooner. It is likely to be breached by April or May even 
without tax increases. Prices will be rising over the next 
few months at close on 15 per cent a year anyway, so it 
was not the time to give them another push. This left 
public spending as the main target for cuts, which fell 
in neatly with both economic and political thinking. The 
Treasury had been itching to reduce the public sector 
deficit. Many backbench Conservatives regretted that 
the promise to cut public spending had ever been broken; 
this added to the electoral talk at Westminster. 

The third problem, the rising price of oil, commanded 
the most attention. Whatever happens to oil supplies, 
prices are certain to remain high and will certainly go 
higher in 1974. Even before oil prices began to hurt, ^ 
trade deficit had become serious; the Treasury decided 
that the higher oil bill made some action to appear to 
help the trade figures unavoidable. But the problem is 
easier identified than solved. Britain is boxed-in by the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and by EEC 
rules from direct action to limit imports, and Mr Heath' 
was offered no lifeline at Copenhagen last weekend. So 
the best the Treasury could hope was that action billed 
as putting Britain's house in order might make the 
balance-of-payments problem somehow go away. 

In one sense, the balance of payments should be the 
least of Britain’s worries. The developed countries as a 
whole are going to run deficits because they will be con¬ 
suming collectively more than they produce. This is 
crazy, but it is the choice of the Arab oil producers who 
refuse to spend much of their riches. It woifid be absurd 
for the developed world to waste more output than it is 
going to lose because of the actual fuel shortages simply 
because the Arabs do not yet want to enjoy their pros¬ 
perity. But until the developed countries can agree that 
they will not try to deflate their way out of deficits, this 
is what will happen. The danger is of a world recession, 
partly as a result of the oil problem and partly as coun¬ 
tries try to stop wage-cost inflation. In this kind of world, 
anyone running a deficit is exporting employment. So a 
Britain that is consuming more than it produces can 
actually argue that it is contributing to world stability in 
a positive manner. This is not an argument for a rake’s 
progress, but it would be wrong for us, or our neighbours, 
not to allow a substantial deficit. Provided Britain is 
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seen to be getting on top of inflation, it should be recog 
nised that it is doing its full duty by itself and the world. 

Some monetary purists think that the Government’s 
actions do contribute to solving this fourth problem, 
inflation. The new system of special deposits (see page 
69) will sharply reduce the growth in the money supply 
after a lime. Hire purcha.se controls and the clamp on 
credit cards also look good to orthodox deflators. But 
the real issue was ducked: the stage three wage limits. 

Public spending cuts may prevent excess personal 
income overloading the economy with demand, but can¬ 
not slop costs rising. These extra costs, which on 
Treasury arithmetic must equal the £1.2 billion of cuts 
(or roughly half of all company profits), stem from stage 
three’s wage increases at a time of stagnant or falling out¬ 
put. To the extent that they are passed on in prices, 
demand will be automatically choked off; to the extent 
that they arc not, profits will be savaged, leading to 
bankruptcies, falling employment and a multiple contrac¬ 
tion of output. Either way the inescapable prospect is 
of alarming stagflation. 

Similar, but much milder, circumstances in 1971, when 
rising wage costs could not be passed on because of 


lack of demand, led to Im unemployed; in today’^s condi¬ 
tions the 2m mark could easily be reached. Experience 
suggests that once 10 per cent inflation is reach^ it will 
rapidly rise to 20 per cent or more. Britain could move 
to 20 per cent in a matter of months. 

The fifth problem is the danger of a world recession. 
The Chancellor’s measures fortunately have not made 
matters worse, as many feared they would do, but they 
may also fail to prevent a collapse in profits which could 
lead to a British slump. The days of stage three wage 
limits must be numbered. A new wage and price freeze 
may be the only way in which a severe drop in British 
living standards can be avoided. 

This leads to the final problem: when to fight the next 
election. The hope was that, after a period of some un¬ 
pleasantness, a deal could be done with the miners which 
would seem to fit stage three. The Government would 
then be able to take a Arm line with less powerful unions. 
This looks unlikely to work. Income tax increa.ses, which 
some people still call for, would not solve the cost 
problem. They would only dress up the theft of the 
wage smash-and-grab in official legitimacy. The issue of 
the authority of Parliament will have to be faced soon. 


Did he pick the right option? 

Tho choices thai tiiced the Chancellor on Monday are set out here with their probable effects. The options he chose are in bold type. 

Probtomt 



Conf rontHtion with 
union* 

While emorqency 
fuel Stiving 
Idsl, tliny cut output 
more than spfnding. 
but set off tfo 
flationary slide 


OH shortages 

Mziy roduco output 
over the whole of 
1974 GoverniTieiit s 
3 J% growth turgei 
abnrHloned. Wage 
limits set for stagi* 
three now clearly too 
high 


Trade balance 

Higher oil prices add 
tu the problem of 
tilreridy very 
bad trade figures 
Need to stop sterling 
taking a nose dive 
which would make 
imports even more 
pjtp^sivft 


Inflation 

Retail prices now 
rising by more than 
10% a year with lots 
of cost increases still 
to come through. 

The 7% threshold 
likely to be breached 
in the spring 


World rocossion 

Growth everywhere 
slowing even before 
energy crisis. If every 
country deflates there 
could be a disastrous 
world slump. 


Election 

Harsh deflation 
would not have 
time to work before 
next election, even if 
it were put off to 
1975. An early 
election might be 
better for the Con¬ 
servatives 


Options 







Gaa« alactrictty» 
coal prices up 

No immediate help, 
but promise of more 
investment finance 

Encourages 
economies in 
energy use 

Cuts nationalised 
industries deficits 
and thus demand 

Puts up prices 
unless offset by 
cuts el-sewhere 

Adds to deflation 
but In the right way. 

Unpopular, but 
welcomed as 
sensible. 

Higher tax on 
petrol, cars, rodd 
liconces 

Fneoumges nse of 
public transport 

Rationing may be 
thought fairor 

Helps to cut sales 
of imported cars 

Puts up prices 
again. 

Adds to deflatinn 

Unpopular and not 
necessary. 

Public spending 
cuts 

Social spending 
must be exempt 

Government's own 
surrifice to redur/j 
demand 

Lower public deficit 
helps control money 
supply. 

Does not put up 
prices and lowers 
interest lates 

Deflates but leaves 
room for tax cuts. 

Popular in Tory 
party. 

Standard rate 
tax up 

Too slow to have 
effort many workers 
p.iy standard rate 

Cuts growth of 
demand with no 
bias against energy 

Not much direct 

B help to balance of 
payments 

Deflates without 
putting up prices. 

Greatest effect when 
world slump hits us. 

Unpopular, but less 
so than indirect tax 
increases. 

Clobbar proparty 
davalopars and 
suitas payers 

Very popular with 
workers 

Nil effect. 

Nil effect 

Important cosmetic. 

Nil effect. 

Very popular. 

Increase in V/at 

Quick effect but 
^infair 

Sec above 

Helps to reduce. 

Puts up prices 

Easy to reverse. 

Unpopular U-tum. 

Bank landing and 
hp eontrola 

Probably only 
cosmetic effect. 

Nil effect 

May help to restore 
confidence without 
doing much damage. 

Helps to reduce 
interest rates. 

Easy to reverse and 
relatively harmless. 

Another U-turn. 

Food once controls 
and subsidies 

Meets union 
demands 

Nil effect 

Slightly adverse 
effect on imports 

Delays reaching 
threshold. 

Helps to increase 
demand 

Popular. 

Highoi social 
security 

Meets union 
demands. 

Nil effect. 

Bad confidence 
effect. 

Increases Govern¬ 
ment deficit, but 
considered fair. 

Helps to increase 
demand. 

Popular. 

New wagos/'pricos 
freeze 

Highly provocative, 
further disruption 
of industry 

Reduces demand 

Excellent for 
confidence if 
successful 

Direct favourable 
effects. 

Helps to strengthen 
Britain. 

Early election 
essential. 

Import controls 

Nil effect 

Increases home 
demand, adds to 
bonienecks. 

May not be 
acceptable under 

Gatt, EEC rules 

Surcharges put up 
prices. 

A step towards 
beggar-my- 
neighbour policies. 

Probably popular. 

Abandon threshold 

Unpopular. 

Nil effect. 

Uttle effect. 

Helps to stop 
snowball. 

Uttle effect. 

Unpopular but 
necessary. 
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How does your spending fail? 

Most of Britain's families have never experienced a reduction in their standard 
ot living. Where will they cut? 


The British people now face a real cut in thctr standa.'d 
of living. Foreigners now agree with the British Treasury 
about ^at. On estimates prepared in late November, 
the Organisation for Economic Co operation and 
Developnient thought real personal consumption in 
Britain would continue to increase very modestly in the 
next six months, as it has done in the past six months, 
at an annual growth rate of just I per cent. But that 
was taking an optimistic view of just about everything: 
it assumed that there would be a rapid solution of the 
miners’ dispute, no serious reductions in energy supplies 
to essential industries and services, little further deteriora 
tion in the terms of trade, and that wages and salaries 
would be contained within the stage three provisions 
without triggering the threshhold. Each of these 
assumptions has now been destroyed or dented: certainly 
by enough to blow hopes of one per cent growth away. 

Not that Mr Barber’s hire purchase controls are 
expected to make much of a dent. The Treasury thinks 
they might cut personal consumption by j per cent 
in the first three months of next year, but that their 
impact will tail off to nothing by the end of 1974. The 
gathering recession and even a brief threc^ay week will 
cut consumption by more. 

This will be the first annual fall in it for over twenty 
years: there was a j per cent cut in 1952 in the aftermath 
of the Korean war. There have been years when the 
growth in consumption has done little more than keej) 
up with that in population; in 1969 it did not even 
manage that. But since then the British have got used to 
continuously buying more. So far during the 1970s they 
have enjoyed a sharply rising standard of living. 

In the three years since Mr Heath’s Government came 
in, from the third quarter of 1970 to the third quarter of 
1973, personal consumption (measured by spending in 
real terms) has risen by 12.2 per cent. ITus has been 
a fractionally bigger rise, in half the time, than was 
achieved during ^1 the six years under Mr Wilson’s 
government. When allowance is made for the increase 
in population, consumption per head ro.se 10.9 per cent, 
or by an aveiage 3^ per cent a year, in 1970-73: 
compared with 8.8 per cent, or just under 1 j per cent 
a year, in 1964-70. The acceleration has been dramatie. 
At a steady growth of 3j- per cent a year, the standard 
of living doubles in twenty years; but at per cent 
a year it takes 46 years to do so. 

The change in the pattern of Britain's rising con¬ 
sumption has reflected relative price changes as well 
as c hangin g tastes. The first column of the table shows 
how the annual rate of all our personal spending, at 
1970 prices, changed in the six years between the 
summers of 1964 and 1970; the next column shows how 
it changed ^ween the summers of 1970 and 1973; 
in the last two coliunns these figures are expressed as 
average yearly percentage changes. Drink and “other 
goods” (petrol, sports gear, pots and pans, toys, etc) 


helped to set the pace in both periods. The striking 
difference is how hugely the 1970 73 consumption 
boom in the Heath era was concentrated on cars and 
hou.sehold equipment (wa.shing machines, fridges, TV 
sets and .so on), in place of food and housing in the 
slower growing Wilson era. 

It is true that car buying in the summer of 1970 was 
one-fifth lower than it had been during the di/vy spending 
spree which followed on the heels of the 1967 dev^uation 
of the pound, whereas this past summer was just 
about as high as it has ever been (seasonal factors apart). 
A notable feature of the Heath era has been the 
steadiness in the growth of spending on durables, 
compared with its wild see-sawing in the Wilson era 
of on-off hire purenase controls and stop go economic 
policy. This makes it all the harder to predict how 
people will react to Mr Barber’s return to stop-go. 

Since 1970, consumers’ response to sharply dearer 
food has been to cut its consumption. Now that HP 
controls will, for a limited period, reduce spending on 
durables, and a new car is a doubtful attraction any¬ 
way because of speed limits and petrol shortage, con¬ 
sumers may turn back to gorging themselves on food. 

For most garages it will be a new experience to see 
petrol sales plummeting down. Petrol comes in a group 
of special items—along with housing, beer, women’s 
and children’s clothing, air travel and telephone services 
—on which the British have continuously spent more 
(in real terms) year in. year out, fair weather or foul, for 
more than the last decade. Even in years when Britons 
have postp<med buying a new car, they have used their 
cars more and more. Tlic increase in wine duly in the 
1969 Budget cut wine consumption that year by 5 per 
cent, but the increase in petrol duty at the same time did 
not prevent car drivers using 4( per cent more petrol and 
oil on private account in 1969 than in 1968. In lean 
years or lush ones the British have downed between 3| 
and 5 per cent more beer each year; whatever the miners 
and the oil sheikhs do to us, consumption is likely to 
rise by about that amount in 1974. 

Whore the extra goes 


Chanyeb in teal r^onsumot spnndiny L>etween the tliircJ (^udriers of each 
year 



1964 

1970 

1964 

1970 


1970 

1973 

1970 

1973 


£m (1970 prices) 

Avoiage annual 


at annual rates 

in( leaso 


Food 

( 425 

145 

1 1 

07 

Housing 

4 700 

f 205 

3 1 

1.6 

Fuel & light 

\ 165 

4 145 

2 0 

3 1 

Clothing & footwedr 

f 325 

1 265 

22 

32 

Beer 

i260 

t210 

3 6 

4.9 

Wines & spirits 

4 290 

\ 450 

5 5 

12.6 

Tobacco 

20 

4 80 

02 

1.6 

Cars 

+ 05 

♦ 745 

1 2 

21.2 

TVs. electricals 

4- 95 

4410 

2 1 

16.8 

Furniture 

nil 

4 50 

ml 

2.3 

Other goods 

-4-920 

4 966 

3 6 

6.2 

Other services 

1 145 

4 530 

04 

3.0 

Total 

4 3 370 

43910 

1 9 

3.9 
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Property: it will never be 
the same game again 


Profits heavily taxed, whether realised or not. 
Any sale producing a "development gain" 
will be taxed like income (rather than capital 
gains). Alternatively, tax will be payable when 
the building is first let. Development gain, 
though not precisely defined as yet, is 
separate from the sheer increase in property 
values from inflation Exemptions' small 
gains, small men. owner-occupiers Yield 
€80m in a full year. 

The Chancellor devoted nearly half his 
speech to the taxing of property profits, 
and was at pains to show how he hoped 
to make a better fist of it than his pre¬ 
decessors. The Labour MPs tried to 
howl him down, but did not understand 
what he was saying. Mr Barber has so 
changed the rules that he has altered 
the nature ot the game itself, and the 
estimated £80m a year tax yield is only 
the tip of the iceberg. 

Wisely, there is to be no new land 
betterment bureaucracy, merely an 
extension of the existing taxation 
system. The aim is to tax development 
value which arises when a landowner 
makes ‘"huge windfall gains simply as 
a result of decisions made by planning 
authorities acting on behalf of the com 
munity as a whole”. If the Chancellor 
sticks by these words, not every ‘"pro¬ 
perty speculator” will be menaced. The 
man who buys a farm hoping to get 
planning permission to build houses on 
it will pay a development gains tax if 
successful. The speculator who buys a 
house because he thinks that houses 

are a good investment will be unaffected. 
Some speculators have been buying 

houses and farms in the same way that 
cocoa speculators have been buying 

cocoa “to make a windfall gain when 
the price of the commodity goes up. 
Because these have not been bashed, 
some people have claimed that the 
measures arc weak kneed; but the 
speculators arc being caught by the 

hubris of falling prices more aptly than 
by any vengeance of Mr Barber's. 

The Chancellor is going to tax the full 
gain made by an individual or company 
when an actual change in planning 
permissions increases the value of his 
land. The taxable profit is the difference 
between the sale price and the cost of the 
building or development, plus 20 per cent 
of the cost of putting it up. Thus a profit 
of 20 per cent is regarded as fair, though 
how fair in practice will depend on pre* 
cise definitions of what is included in 
■^sts. The property industry assumes 


that fees and interest paid will be allow¬ 
able. To keep the small fry out of the 
net, sales below £10,000 are exempt 
(£1,000 in the case of companies and 
trusts, to avoid cunning packages that 
just fall under the limit). The gains are 
to be taxed at income tax rates (up to 
75 per cent) for individuals, and at the 
50 per cent corporation tax rale for 
companies. 

The mechanism for seeing that 
development gains are caught, but that 
property’s ordinary gains from inflation 
arc not, is going to cause headaches. 
The "‘current use value” can be deducted 
from the sales proceeds. Current use 
value is the value of the land on which 
no material development has been, or 
could be, carried out. Those who ask 
the meaning of material development 
are referred to the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1971, schedule 8, 
entitled Development Not Constituting 
Development, not the most lucid of 
definitions. The Inland Revenue is not 
yet in a position to give much guidance. 
The property industry will have to wait 
for several agonising months until the 
fine prim of the 1974 Finance Bill. 

Some anticipated loopholes have been 
dealt with in advance: transactions in 
shares in companies that own property 
will be just as liable for the tax as the 
property. The development gains tax 
can be set off against the preceding 
four years’ taxable profits, but these 
cannot be rolled over—in the way that 
some property capital gains have been 
reinvested in more property, especially 
farms—to avoid being subjected to 
gains tax. Farmers themselves have 
been saying for some time that this was 
a scandal that needed to be dealt with. 


On the 
receiving end 

The Chancellor has also decided to tax 
property companies' unrealised profits, 
as suggested by The Economist on 
September 8th while there still was a 
property boom. Unless Mr Harry 
Hyams can show that some of the office 
part of Centre Point was let before 
Eiecember 17th, his company will have 
to pay development gains tax when¬ 
ever it is let. The tax will be 50 per 
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cent (corporation tax rates) of the 
difference between the value, say £35m, 
and the cost-plus-20 per cent. The 
longer he keeps it empty, and the mcne 
the value goes up, the higher the even¬ 
tual tax—unless Mr Hyams keeps 
Centre Point empty for ever. 

In future, therefore, property develop¬ 
ment companies will have to pay hu^ 
doUopts of taxes in cash, albeit spread 
over a number of years. This will 
change the nature of their business. 
In order to be able to pay the tax, the 
companies that are active developers 
will have to sell their developments 
once completed: in other words, they 
will become simply manufacturers of 
office blocks and shopping centres. 
Companies like Land Securities, which 
has a lot of completed property invest¬ 
ments in relation to new developments, 
will be tempted to stop developing. 
An obvious loophole, of getting pension 
fimds to underwrite the developments 
and then leaseback the buildings to 
developers, will be plugged: pension 
funds are going to have to pay, a thin 
wedge in their tax-free status. 

Since property companies will be 
selling more of their properties, one 
cause of scarcity in the property market 
could be temporarily ended. Insurance 
companies and pension funds would be 
unwise to fight any longer to buy 
buildings yielding very little. Properties 
arc valued at a multiple of their rents. If 
an increase in selling by developers 
and a decrease in buying by investors 
causes this multiple to drop sharply, the 
companies, the Inland Revenue, and 
property bond funds are all going to find 
that properties are worth very much less 
than they are now. Alternatively, if the 
landlords can get away with it, they will 
raise rents substantially to give them the 
same post-tax yield as the present no¬ 
tax yield. The decision not to give any 
more office development permits in 
south-east England may help them to 
raise rents for a while. 

The very low tax paid by most 
property companies in the past (see 


The tax the top lOpaid 



Gross 

Gross 



property 

rental 

Tax 


assets 

income 

paid 


£m 

Cm 

Cm 

Land Securities 

1.126.2 

42.0 

1.7 

MEPC 

554.6 

38.8 

5.8 

Star(GB) 

514.6 

54.6 

1.3 

Town & City 

356.7 

19.1 

1.7 

Capital & Counties 

212.6 

8.7 

0.6 

St. Martins 

225.8 

7.8 

1.1 

Hammerson 

161.4 

11.8 

1.0 

Amalgamated Inv. 

163.8 

6.2 

1.4 

British Land 

203.0 

6.3 

0.9 

Town & 




Commercial 

106.8 

5.0 

02 

Total 

3.625.5 

200.3 

15.7 
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U.S. $30,000,000 

Mexico 

(United Mexican States) 

8% per cent. Bonds 1991. 


Issue price 100 per cent. 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 

Banca Commercials Italiana 

Credit Suisse (Bahamas) Limited 

Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 

The Nomura Securities Co. Ltd. 

Banco de Comercio S.A. 

Banco Nacional de Mexico S.A. 


hava Bubacrlbad for or procured tubecribers for the Bonds 


Thaoala of the Bonda has been underwritten by. among others- 
Algamana Bank Nederland N.V. 


American Express Securities S.A. 

A. E. Amea fr Co. Limited 
Amatardam-Ronardam Bank N.V 
Andresans Bank A/8 
Arnhold 6 8. Blalchroadar, Inc. 
Asaoclatad Japanese Bank 
(International) Limited 
Julius Baer International Limited 
Banco da Londraa Y MAxico 
Banco di Roma/Commerzbsnk AG/ 
CrAdit Lyonnais 
Banco Urquijo Ltd 
Bank of America Limited 
Bankers Trust International Limited 
Bankhaua Friedrich Simon K.G.a.A. 
Bankhaus I. D. Harstatt K.G.a.A. 

Bank Lau International Ltd. 

Bank Laumi La-lsraal (Franca) S.A. 
Ba>ik Max Fischer 
Bank Meea Cr Hope N.V. 

Banqua Ameribos 
Banqua EuropAenne da Tokyo 
Banqua Frangaise du Commerce 
ExtArieur 

Banqua GAnAraie du Luxembourg S.A. 
Banqua da I'lndochlne 
Banqua Internationale A Luxembourg 
8.A. 

Banqua Lambert S.C.S. 

Banqua Lambert-Luxembourg S.A. 
Banqua Louis-Draytua 8.A. 

Banqua Nationals da Paris 
Banqua da Nauflixa, Schlumbargar, 
Mallet 

Banqua da Suez at da I'Union das 
Minas 

Banqua da I'Union EuropAanna 
Banqua da I'Union Parisianne 
Banqua Populaira 8uiaaa 
(Underwriters) S.A. 

Banqua Rothschild 
Barclays Bank International Limited 
Baring Brothers fr Co., Limited 
H. Albert da Bary fr Co. N.V. 

Joh. Baranbarg, Qosalar h Co. 

Barllnar Nandals>Gasallsehaft 
—Frankfurter Bank— 

Blyth Eastman Dillon Cr Co. 

liMUkriiofatMl 

Wm. Brandt'a Sons Cr Co. Limited 
Brown Harriman fr International 
Banks limitad 

Capitalf In International Limitad 
Calaaad'^pargna da I'Ctst L*ixambourg 
Casanova fr Co. 

Chrlatlania Bank og Kraditkaaaa 
Citicorp International Bank Limited 
Compagnlada Banquaat 
d'lnvaatiaaanianta (Undarwritars) 
S.A. 

La CompoBnia FInanoiAra 
CoKtinaiitBl Bank 8 Jk. 
CradltanataltoBaidcvaratn 


CrAdit Commarcisl de France 
CrAdil Industrial d'Alssce et da 
Lorraine 

CrAdit Industrial at Commercial 
Daiwa Europe N.V 
Richard Daus fr Co Bankiors 
Den Danske Landmandsbank 
Deltec Banking Corporation Limited 
Den No/ake Craditbank 
Deutsche Oirozantrala 
—Oautscha Kommunalbank— 
Dewaay, Cortvriendt Intarnationel $.A. 
Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 
Draednar Bank Aktiongssallschsft 
Draxal Burnham and Co. incorporated 
Edilcantro-Sviluppo S.p.A. 
Effactanbank-Warburg 
Aktiengeaellachaft 

Euremarica Finanziaria Intarnazionaie 
S.p.A. 

Eurocapital S.A. 

European Banking Company Limitad 
Fidi'Milano S.p A. 

Finaoer 

First Boston (Europe) Limited 
First Chicago Limited 
•Robert Fleming a Co. Limited 
Girozentrale und Bank dar 
batarraichlachan Sparkassan A.Q 
Goldman Sachs International Corp 
Graanahialda Incorporated 
Qutzwillar. Kurz, Bungener Securities 
Limited 

Halsey. Stuert B Co Inc. 

Hambroa Bank Limited 
Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) 
Limitad 

Halaingfors Aktiabank 
Hill Samuel 6 Co. Limitad 
Hill Samuel fr Co. oHQ 
Induatriabank von Japan (Deutschland) 
Aktiangaaallaohaft 
Intarmobiliara International Limited 
laraal-Britiah Bank Limited 
Japan International Bank Limitad 
Jardina Flaming fr Company Limitad 
Kansallia-Oaaka-Pankki 
Kidder. Peabody Intarnatlorial Limitad 
KJabanhavna Handelsbank 
Klalnwoit. Banaon Limitad 
Kradiatbank N.V. 

Kradiatbank 8.A. Luxambourgaoiaa 
Kuhn. Loab fr Co. Intarnatinital 
Lazard FrAraa fr Co. 

Lloyds fr Bolaa intarnatlonal Bank 
Limitad 

Loab. Rhoadaa fr Co. 

London MuMinattonal Bank 
(Undarwrltara) Limftad 
Mamafacturara Hanovar Umitad 
MoLaod. Young. Wairfr Company 
UmNad 


Merck, Finck fr Co. 

Merrill Lynch. Pierce. Fenner fr Smith 

Sacuritin Undarwrltar Limitad 

B. Mauler aaat. Sohn B Co. 

Modal. Roland B Co., Inc. 

Samuel Montagu fr Co. Limitad 
Morgan fr Cia International S.A. 
Morgan Qranfall B Co Limitad 
Moscow Narodny Bank Limitad 
National Bank of Hungary 
Naabitt. Thomson Limitad 

New Court Sacuritlaa Corporation 
Nikko Securities Co. (Europe) Ltd. 
Norddautacho Landaabank 
Girozentrale 
Sal. Oppanhelm jr. B Cia. 

Orion Bank Limited 

C. B R. Pastor Securities Limitad S.A. 
Patarbroack Van Campanhout 

Sacuritlaa S.A. 

Pierson. Haldring B Pierson 
Privatbenken Aktieeelskab 
Rea Brothel s Limited 
N. M. Rothschild B Sons (Hong Kong) 
Limited 

Saifi Sacuritlaa International Limitad 
Salomon Brothers 

J- Henry Schroder Wagg 6 Co. Limitad 
bingar B Friadlandar Limitad 
Skandinaviska Enskilda Bankan 
Smith, Barney B Co. Incorporated 
SocietA Finanziaria Aesicurativa 
(Gruppo R.A.S.) 

SoclAtA GAnAraie 
SocJAtA GAnAraie Alaacienne da 
Banqua 

SoclAtA GAnAraie de Banqua S.A 
SoclAtA SAquanaiae da Banqua 
Strauss, Turnbull B Co. 

Svanaka Handalabankan 
Sverigaa Kraditbank 
Swiaa Bank Corporation (Ovaraaaa) 
Limited 

Trade Davalopmant Bank Overseas Inc 
Tradinvaat Bank and Trust Company 
of Nassau, Ltd. 

C. G. Tririkaua » Burkhardt 
UB8-DB Corporation 
Union Bank of Switzerland 
(Undarwrttara) Limitad 
United International Bank Limitad 
Varalnabsnk in Hamburg 
M. M. Warburg-Brinokman. 

Whrtz und Co. 

8. Q, Warburg fr Co. Ltd 
Wardt^ Limftad 
Waatdautaeha Landaabank 
Oirozantrala 

Wattfalanbank Aktlangaaallsohaft 
Whita. Wald fr Co. UmTtad 
Wllllamt. Glyn G Co. 

Yamalehl Intarnatlonal (Europe) Ltd. 
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I for your business 

I 

j and banking enquiries 
in Kuwait 
ask your bankers 
to consult 


THE BANK OF 
KUWAIT AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 

K.S.C. I 


NEW 
IN NAME 
OLD IN 


EXPERIENCE 




International Computers 

Ayearof real progress 


From the results for the year 

Year to 

Year to 

to 30th September, 1973 

30th Sept. 1973 30th Sept. 1972 


£ million 

£ miilion 

Turnover 

168 64 

154-27 

Profit before taxation 

12 40 

3-32 

Profit after taxation 

682 

•97 

Basic earnings per share 

19 69p 

3-33p 


Group profit of £12*4 million before taxation 
ahowa a aubatantial increase compared with last 
year and reflects the increasing demsnd for 
computers. The profit benefited because operations 
were not burdened by exceptional write-offs. Basic 
earnings per share were 19‘69p compared with 3*33p 
in 1972. 

In his statement to shareholders Mr T. C. Hudson said: 

RECORD ORDERS... .Ini 973 we were successful in 
securing a record number of orders, and our order-book is the 
largest in the history of the Company. By far the greatest 
increase in orders was obtained from our overseas operations. 

STRONG HNANCIAL POSITION... . The Group has 

substantial cash resources available. In line with our policy of 
a high retention of earnings we were able to finance from our 
own resources a substantial increase in systems rented to 
customers This will build up our rental revenue base and will 
have a favourable effect on future revenues and profit. 

ICL2903... . This small and powerful new data 
processing system has made a very favourable impact on the 
market, over two hundred systems having already been 
ordered. Orders are still being received at a highly satisfactory 
rate. 

NEW PRODUCT RANGE... . The total of £40 million 

now committed by the Government as launching 
aid primarily for ICL's new product range will, in conjunction 
with the substantially larger amount available from the 
Company's own resources, provide adequate funds for 
developing and introducing a series of computer systems 
which will meet the challenging requirements of the late 
1970s and early 1980s. 

PROSPECTS... . The difficulties which will arise from the 

energy crisis are not at this stage capable of quantification, 
but we believe that we can cautiously expect the results for 
the current year to show further improvement. 


Intemational Computers 

think computers—think iCL 

A copy of iff fulffiopaft ondAccountM moy be obtektedfrom tfte Secretary, 
Irrtemationel Cotnputere (Hokfmgs) Urmted, /CL Home, Putney, SW1S tSW. 
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table) was always likely eventually to 
attract a Chancellor’s wrath. It may 
now have attracted it on the eve of a 
recession, and many unexpected con¬ 
sequences may follow. 

Banking 

High cunning 

New arrangements for credit control require 
the banks to provide non interest-bearing 
special deposits with the Bank of England if 
their interest-bearing liabilities grow by more 
than 8 per cent in the next six months. 

The Bank of England surprised its critics 
by choosing to improve the “com¬ 
petition and credit control system’", 
rather than abandon it. The new and 
cunning rules for special deposits should 
(a) bring down the peak money market 
interest rates which have recently been 
making it more profitable for companies 
to put money into these funds instead of 
into their businesses; while (b) increasing 
the Bank of England’s longer-term 
control over money supply; and yet (c) 
giving more scope to the banks to save 
small businesses in the weeks ahead. 

The first part of this apparent miracle 
should come because the banks will 
now be keen to cut the marginaJ clement 
in their interest-bearing liabilities—that 
is, in the money borrowed at high rates 
of interest (over 15 per cent at present) 
on the inler-bank and certificate of 
deposit markets. The borrowings on 
CDs have provided a killing for large 
companies. They have been borrowing 
at overdraft rates from the banks (1 per 
cent over base rate, or 14 per cent) and 
lending back at a profit in the CD 
market—the so-called “arbitrage”. 

But now a bank will have to place 
non-interest-bearing special deposits 
at the Bank of England if its interest- 
bearing liabilities (deposit accounts 
plus inter-bank deposits and certificates 
of deposit) grow by more than 8 per 
cent between October-December, 1973, 
and ApriWune, 1974. The special 
deposits will be S per cent of the first 
1 per cent by which growth exceeds 
8 per cent, 25 per cent of the next 2 per 
cent, and 50 per cent of any further 
excess growth—ie, if the growth is more 
than 11 per cent altog;ether. Penalties for 
the period after ApriWune will be an¬ 
nounced later, but the banks are now 
given a strong incentive not to let this 
element in money supply increase at an 
annual rate of over 16-22 per cent. 
Meanwhile, however, the banks’ 
liquiditv in January itself has been 
eased by the withdrawal of the previous 
call for 1 per cent special deposits on all 
their liabSities by January 2nd. 


auSiNm* BARBER’S MEASURES 

The new rules thus put the onus for 
removing arbitrage on the banks. They 
have made a start by introducing a 
split-level base rate of a kind similar to 
that operating in America. Some cus 
tomers will simply pay money market 
rates for overdrafts. To start with, this 
is to apply only to local authorities, 
finance houses, other banks, and certain 
“other customers” who have access to 
the money markets. Quite reasonably, 
if they have access to lend there, they 
should borrow at money market rates too. 

Luckily a drop in money market 
rates can now surely be expected. At 
present, CD rates are above those of 
gilt-edged securities of equal time to 
maturity. The gilts are in demand from 
banks because they count as actual or 
potential reserve assets, but the CDs are 
issued mainly to provide the banks’ 
marginal needs for day to-day liquidity. 
The banks will now have a strong incen¬ 
tive to cut back on issues of CDs, and 
to buy those of other banks. 

The banks are determined to get some 
reduction in arbitrage before April, the 
first of the three months that will other¬ 
wise fasten penal special deposits on 
them. If money market rates now come 
down quickly, the arbitrage will melt, 
and money supply growth will come 
down too. If not, the banks will have 
to gang up against the big companies. 
This would take the competition out of 
credit control, and force much borrow¬ 
ing for bona fide industrial purposes 
to be done at higher rates. But once 
the arbitrage bubble is pricked, the 
growth in the M3 definition of money 
supply (current and deposit accounts 
plus money marker borrowings) will 
drop fast. Arbitrage has made M3 look 
larger than it actually is, while the new 
regulations .should make it look smaller 
than it is. This will pul economists 
who like to assess all economic trends 
by movements in money supply in an 
even finer muddle. 

Surtax 

Last bite 

Surcharge of 10 per cent on last year's surtax. 
Yield: ESBm. 

Soaking the rich with a surtax surcharge 
has been a favourite of Chancellors at 
times of austerity. It was done in one 
form or another during the war. in 
1948, 1966 and 1968. Mr Barber’s 
surcharge of 10 per cent on 1972—73 
surtax liabilities (which are mostly pay¬ 
able early in 1974) will be the last of its 
kind since this was surtax’s last year. 
From 1973-74, the higher rates a tax 
are amalgamated with the normal in- 
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come tax scale, although there remains 
the surcharge of 15 per cent on the ex¬ 
cess of any person’s investment income 
over £2,000. But even under the new 
system it will still be possible to hit the 
rich selectively, either by a special addi¬ 
tion to the investment income surcharge 
or by a oncc-off increase in the higher 
rates of income tax. ^ 

The surcharge lets off people over 
65 and will not be payable with normed 
surtax, but in two equal in.stalments on 
July 1st and on January 1. 1975. This 
is too bad for those paying surtax or 
high-rate income tax and whose incomes 
are mainly earned from employment. 
They start paying higher-iate income 
tax next April on a month by month 
basis, along with normal income tax. 
But they have also still to settle their 
I972“73 surtax bills and some slow 
payers may .still owe for 1971-72 too. 

HP controls 

Who’s worried? 


On HP a minimum down payment of one third 
and two years to pay (or 42 weeks' rental in 
advance) for consumer goods like cars, tele¬ 
vision .sets, freezers, watches, lewellery. 
Exceptions: furniture |20 per cent down), 
bicycles, tricycles, mopeds and motor bikes 
(fuel'Saving. so no controls). Banks and finance 
houses not to offer any more attractive terms. 
Credit cards also restricted. 

Hire purchase restrictions arc expected 
to start acting immediately. They should 
lop something like £4()m ofT consumer 
spending in the first quarter of 1974, 
but then gradually tail off. This is not a 
big lump out of a total HP debt of £2,4 
billion (cnd-Octobcr), and will probably 
matter a lot less than the drop both in 
earnings and output while the three day 
week lasts. 

There are some quirks in the new 
rules: if a)okcrs and furniture qualify 
for favourable treatment on soci^ 
grounds, why hit sink units, bathroom 
fillings and central heating? On the 
whole, the new controls probably sound 
tougher than they are—even though 
two hire purchase firms, Moorgatc 
Mercantile Holdings and Cedar Hold¬ 
ings, suspended dealings this week. 

When hire purchase restrictions were 
put into cold storage in July, 1971, 
the minimum down payment was 40 
per cent, so a third is not particularly 
tough. It is also not very difTercnt from 
what has been charged tn the market 
anyway. In the last 2| years, the usual 
rule has been 20- 25 per cent down and 
up to three years to pay. Since most 
people trade in their old cars as a 
substitute for the deposit, the many 
car buyers will be unafTect^. Anyway, 
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only a quarter of all cars arc bought on 
hire purchase and half of these are 
being paid for over two years or less. 

Borrowers on credit cards will be less 
lucky. The 3m or so who regularly 
use Barclaycards and Access cards 
will now have to repay outstanding 
credit at three times the old rate of £2 
a month or 5 per cent of the total; this 
could be awkward if they have been 
borrowing up to their credit limit. 
But credit cards arc used mainly by the 
better off, and credit ceilings are tailored 
to what people are thought to be able to 
afford (£50-£500), so again only a few 
will be really hard hit. 

Some of the controls may already 
have been overtaken by events. In the 
last two years, finance houses have 
switched increasingly from the old 
style of hire purchase agreement to 
personal loans. These are covered by 
the Government's measures, but only on 
a voluntar>' basis. The big and respect¬ 
able banks and finance houses are almost 
certain to play ball, but some of the 
smaller operators may not. 

Rates 

Mr 7 per cent 

Cuts in Government spending mean a 7 per 
cent rise in local authority rates. 

Domestic rates will rise by 7 per cent 
next year, according to the Secretary 
of State for the Environment, Mr 
Geoffrey Rippon. If the rate bill of 
every household in the country rises by 
exactly 7 per cent, then for once rates 
will not be a problem for the Govern¬ 
ment's anti-inflation policy, as few other 
consumer prices are now rising by as 
little as 7 per cent a year. 

But it is unlikely to be as simile as 
that A year ago the burden of domestic 
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rates was reallocated between house¬ 
holds and areas as property valuations 
for rates were updated. This caused a 
huge outcry from some areas where 
households ended up having to bear 
big increase.s, even though the rates 
paid by most households rose only 
slightly, or not at all, or fell. This year, 
the reorganisation of local government, 
which ti^es effect next April, will also 
mean some measure of reallocation of 
the rates between households in different 
areas—though a smaller one. Exactly 
how this will work out is impossible to 
foresee because the key item in the 
equation is not yet known: the formula 
on which the central government’s rate 
support grant is to be calculated. But 
once again some groups of households 
will find their rates rising by much 
more than the 7 per cent average, 
though the spectacular rises that were 
predicted, reported and over-reported 
last winter will probably not be repeated. 

The Government’s remaining prob¬ 
lem will be explaining to the public 
just how it is that rates are rising by 
even 7 per cent when local authority 
spending is suffering the most drastic 
cuts in memory. Mr Rippon, with the 
authorities' 1974—75 spending plans 
before him, with large amounts lopped 
off by Mr Barber, and with due allow¬ 
ance for the totals he will pay as rate 
support grant, has worked his way down 
to a figure of 7 per cent on the average 
householder’s rates. But this means 
that industry's rates will be more than 
7 per cent up, and the rise in lo<^ 
authority spending will be bigger still, 
but with the percentage of it b^e by 
the Government edging up another 
notch. The cuts, so-ctJled, are amounts 
lopped off original estimates showing 
an even greater rise in local spending. 
In real terms local authority spending is 
still rising fast. But in real terms domestic 
rates are falling. Get that across, Mr 
Rippon. 

Defence 

Pretty severe 

Defence cut £178m. almost all on equipment 
Another Concorde review promised. 

Almost all the defence cuts will come 
out of equipment, and since the sum 
is greater than the whole of the army’s 
purchases for the year it seems safe to 
assume that the brunt will fall on ships 
and aircraft; the details will be known 
in February. Beside a defence budget 
nmning at nearly £3f billion this year, 
the cuts may not look large, but they 
are more than 12 per cent of the pro¬ 
curement budget more than was 
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spent this year on buying aircraft. The 
obvious candidates for the cuts include 
at least three separate types of ship, 
the area-defence destroyer, an additional 
nuclear submarine and the through- 
deck cruiser. Almost every aircraft on 
order or under development is at risk, 
and so are a number of new guided 
weapons. 

The aircraft industry is now getting 
a bit over £S00m a year from the 
Government in the form of development 
aid and actual production orders, and 
nearly a fifth of this is accounted for 
by Concorde. So the industry may 
emerge from the Chancellor's review 
harder hit than any other. The promised 
look at the Concorde pri^ranune early 
in the new year is not likely to be just 
another cursory meeting with the French. 
Nothing final may be decided at it, but 
the two governments are expected to 
come to some decision about what 
they do with the aircraft. They cannot 
au^orise the production of more Con¬ 
cordes when there are no buyers in sight. 
So the first decision has to be made 
about the two production lines. 

The other decision is whether more 
money should be spent on yet more 
development in the hope of making 
the aircraft commercially more attrac¬ 
tive. Even the companies are split over 
this. The marketing departments think 
a sensible course might be to leave 
Concorde much as it is but try to improve 
its range. But a powerful section of 
management wants what amounts to a 
completely new aircraft carrying about 
five times the load of the present one, 
but costing as much again to develop. 
This is probably not the time to put that 
sort of proposition up to Mr Barber. 

Nationalised industries 

Higher prices 
all round 

Capital expenditure cut by almost a fifth. 
Exceptions: energy industries. Coal, 

electncity prices to go up in line with 
hipher oil prices. Applications for higher gas 
prices already in. Saving: on capital expendi¬ 
ture £264m; on subsidies uncertain, but 
might be £150m-€200m. 

The rocketing price of oil has left the 
Government little choice but to end its 
policy of subsidising energy prices in 
order to keep the retail price index down. 
As the Chancellor said on Monday, it 
has become anomalous (whidi was 
putting it mildly) in a time of eno'gy 
shortage to encourage demand by 
deliberately underpricing, howevei good 
the jxditical reasons had been originiJly.' 
While oil was dietq), coal had to be 
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subsidised to get people to use it; this 
has also meant subsidising electricity 
generated from coal. But now the 
National Coal Board believes that coal 
from its efficient pits is producing energy 
at least Ip a therm cheaper than oil 
at present prices, and two-thirds of a 
therm more cheaply over the whole of its 
output. The implication is that coal is 
now probably a fifth cheaper than oil in 
energy terms and the gap will widen as 
oil prices go up. 

Mr Barber said that, unless something 
was done to check it, the present £150m 
a year subsidy to coal would double 
in 12 months. To this has to be added 
the £75m that he estimated was being 
paid out in subsidies for electricity, all 
of it to domestic consumers who arc 
now getting their power for 20 percent 
below cost. The miners* overtime ban, 
the three day week and the expected nil 
growth next year will cut consumption, 
which will make the accounts even 
worse. 

Electricity prices went up as recently 
as October, by 4 per cent to industry, 
which is probably now paying close to 
the market rate, and by 7 per cent to 
householders, who are still getting their 
power at 20 per cent below cost. Unless 
industry is now to subsidise house 
holders, who have been stepping up their 
electricity consumption precisely be 
cause the subsidy makes it look cheap 
relative to other fuels, the burden of 
removing the subsidy will fall on domestic 
bills and the industry expects the Govern¬ 
ment will order the process to be spread 
over two years. 

The price commission has an applica¬ 
tion for a 7 per cent increase in gas 
prices before it now; just liecause the gas 
industry's losses arc small, it will not get 
anything like as much as it is asking for. 
But the Government’s real difficulty 
is over coal. A price increase of at least 
a fifth is needed merely to prevent coal 
from looking artificially cheap in relation 
to oil prices now. But with oil prices likely 
to go up more, the argument is strong for 
putting up coal by considerably more 
than 20 per cent and slashing the sub¬ 
sidy. The cabinet is split on how big a 
cut to make, particularly when any 
increase in coal prices will automatically 
make it necessary to increase electricity 
prices. 

Threshold factor 

The argument for subsidising the 
nationalised industries on a scale now 
equivalent to I per cent of gnp was that 
they were the one element of the retail 
price index over which the Government 
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had direct control, and so long as there 
was a hope that the unions might 
moderate their wage demands the index 
should be kept down at whatever the 
cost. But the unions have not moderated 
their demands in stage three, and the 
concept of threshold wage agreements 
has been introduced to compensate 
unions that have signed stage three 
wage agreements for any rises in the 
index above an annual rate of 7 per cent. 

The compensation is generous, 4()p 
a week for each percentage point. It is 
paid by employers, not by the Govern¬ 
ment. So if the retail price index shoots 
up because the Government is with¬ 
drawing subsidies from energy prices, 
members of unions with stage three 
agreements will be even better pro 
lecled from the effects than if the 
subsidies were still being paid while 
members of unions that have not signed 
stage three agreements will catch the 
brunt of the higher prices. The Govern¬ 
ment saves money, and also makes a 
point about stage three that has not yet 
come across very clearly. Some of those 
union secretaries who know how many 
beans make five have watched retail 
prices and have accepted their stage 
three offers. If prices keep on as they 
are now, this would begin to be worth an 
extra 40p to their members some time 
in the late spring. Tlic Government 
cannot now' consider suspending the 
threshold without providing for those 
3 m workers who have already signed 
stage three agreements, the great 
majority with threshold clauses in them. 

Transport 

Amenity suffers 

Third cut in road spending this year. Total 
spending on roads and transport down f 212m 
to £104 billion. 

There is no information yet on how the 
cuts are split between road and rail. 
Country people plagued by heavy 
lorries and a summer inrush of holiday¬ 
makers are likely to bear the brunt of 
the road spending cuts because priority 
will be given for industrial routes, 
particularly in developing areas and 
to the [wrts. It will then up to local 
authorities to plead their special case. 

In May £100m was lopped off road 
estimates for next year. Maintenance 
suffered worst then. Since this is a false 
economy, involving a greater expenditure 
later, it will be hard to prune it back 
still further. In July £S4m was taken off 
the trunk road programme for 1973-74: 
then country areas suffered most. An 
obvious economy now would beto make 
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these projects wait a little longer. But, 
where contracts have already been 
placed, work will usually go ahead as 
planned. 

Much of the work would have been 
delayed anyway, either because 
materials are scarce or because of the 
protracted planning process. The 
Government’s target had been to by¬ 
pass all major towns and provide good 
roads to all the ports by the early 1980s. 
This target is now slipping into the late 
1980s in.stead. Since lorry traffic alone 
is expected to rise 70 per cent by 1980, 
the environment will be put under an 
excruciating strain, and industry's 
conge.stion costs will rise. 

Rail skids 

Only three weeks after the Gewernment 
announced an investment plan for 
British Rail involving nearly £900m, 
it is now presumably going to cut it 
back again. Mr Geoffrey Rippon, 
Secretary of State for the Environment, 
said on Tuesday that the Government’s 
policy was still a switch of resources 
from road to rail, but he gave no 
indication of whether rail will suffer 
less than other nationalised industries 
from the chop of 20 per cent in their 
investment programmes. If not, then the 
cut will actually be steeper than on roads, 
since the transport package as a whole 
represents a drop of 13 per cent on 
earlier estimates, which do not include 
the most recent rail plans. 

The Government had previously 
intended to spend £52m in 1974-75 
on rail infrastructure, plus £177m on 
other rail subsidies. The white paper 
on Monday shed further light on the 
futility of the £900m investment plan. 
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It revealed that subsidies other than for 
infrastructure (ie, British Rail’s deficit) 
were expected to grow during the five 
years of the plan, from £107m in 1972- 
73 to £187ni in 1977-78. Apparently, 
the more British Rail invests, the more 
it loses. 


Steel cuts 

The loudest and most predictable pro¬ 
tests against the capital cuts came from 
the British Steel Corporation. The next 
financial year was supposed to be the 
first in its eight-year, £3-billion develop¬ 
ment programme, when it had theoreti¬ 
cally planned to spend £339m. Now it 
has to make do with £67m less. That is 
serious, but it may be a little less 
terrible than it sounds. 

Even before the miners’ overtime ban 
there were doubts about how quickly 
the plant makers could gear up to de^ 
with the increased orders; so far they 
have been slow in getting going. With 
a three-day working week in prospect 
and a severe shortage of steel, it seems 
almost impossible that they could meet 
that now-defunct target. 

The corporation itself will probably 
be unable to see its investment pro¬ 
gramme clearly for at least the next 
three months, at a time when it should 
be taking decisions and planning ahead. 
It is about to enter what amounts to a 
prolonged shutdown. The lack of suit¬ 
able coal for blast furnace coke means 
that coking ovens will have to be put on 
to a standby operation; if the ovens' 
linings are allowed to cool too much 
they crack and the furnace is ruined. 
No coking coal means a prolonged 
cutback in blast furnace production. 
The plan is to cut steel production by a 
half from this weekend and by 70 per 
cent in the middle of January, with a 
consequent lay-off of 100,000 men. 

Health cuts 

Awkward one 


Hospital, health centre building cut by £69m. 
Running costs to he cut by £42ni. Saving: 
£111m. 

Hospital building has escaped more or 
less unscathed from every government 
economy drive since the programme was 
revised and put on a more sensible 
rolling basis in 1966. But no Chancellor 
before had been looking for ways to cut 
back on building work, for which 
materials have been scarce and labour is 
staggeringly expensive. No work is being 
stopped and no contracts are being 
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Everyone in the queue 


The post office had planned to spend 
£4 billion on telecommunications 
investment over the next five years 
(at today’s prices), of which about 
£800m was earmarked for next year. 
This will be cut by £14(}m, with £10m 
less on developing giro and the data 
processing service. The effects on the 
telecommunications service could still 
be felt in the late 1970s: planning a new 
telephone exchange, for instance, has to 
start five years before it comes into 
service. The quality of the service will 
certainly suffer, but this is possibly the 
biggest single investment programme 
financed by the Exchequer, and could 
hardly expect to escape. 


cancelled, but projects to a total of 
£69m now in the planning stage will 
not be put out to tender next year. 
About £llm of this consists of fringe 
services like hostels, old people’s 
homes and community homes for 
children in care in England. The health 
centre programme is expected to bear a 
sizeable proportion of the cuts; spending 
on it has b^ growing fast in the past 
three years and was on the Govern 
ment’s earlier list of small cuts. 

The health services have also to trim 
£42m out of their running expenses, 
of which £10m will come out of welfare 
services for the old, sick and mentally 
retarded and the remainder will have to 
be found by hospitals out of their 
heating, lighting, admini.stration and 
repair bills. These in any one year 
account for 15 per cent of the cost of 
running a hospital. 

Education 

Margaret's cut 

Schoote, universities, museums, libraries all 
come under the axe. Saving: C182m. 

Mrs Thatcher’s plans for educational 
expansion have been brought up short. 
'The £119m lopped off capital expen¬ 
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diture, for next year includes a £60m 
cutback in new college and university 
building, which means that the target of 
750,000 students in further and higher 
education by 1981 will have to be aban¬ 
doned. The proposals to eliminate slum 
primary schools--one in four primary 
school children still attend schools 
built before 1890—will have to be 
shelved; approval for new buildings will 
only be given where additional places 
arc badly needed. The capital cuts 
also include a £7m reduction in expen¬ 
diture on the arts, national libraries and 
science. Nursery schools escape the axe; 
the £ 17m programme goes ahead. 

Local authorities have been told to cut 
repairs, maintenance and equipment by 
£63m. In England and Wales this follows 
an earlier £24m cut, making a total for 
1974 of £72m. It seems unlikely that 
local authorities will be able to employ 
all the extra 20,000 teachers due in the 
schools next September. 

Environment 

Risking more filth 

£139m lopped off "other environmental ser¬ 
vices'. including water, refuse collection, 
royal parks and cemeteries. This estimate had 
already been cut by nearly C100m. 

The new water authorities will be par¬ 
ticularly stuck to find something to save 
money on since the old water boards 
they take over from have been indulging 
in a final capital splurge of projects that 
cannot now' be cancelled because the 
contracts are out. Water consumption 
is expected to rise by 10 per cent to 65 
gallons a person a day by 1977, and as 
it goes up so does investment in sewage 
plant ne^ to go up to keep pace. But 
this investment is going to be cut too. 

The easiest big water project to 
postpone is the new Northumberland 
reservoir, which has only just been 
given the go-ahead. It forms a vital part 
of the country's long term water supplies, 
but a year or two’s delay should not do 
too much harm. 

Large incrca.ses had been planned in 
research, including work by such bodies 
as the Transport and Road Research 
Laboratory. From only £9.4m in 
1970“ 71, research spending was expected 
to reach £131.4m next year. The cuts 
are likely to be heavy. Projects tend to 
be fairly practical in this area, and to 
relate to the success of future big capital 
works, $0 all these programmes will have 
to move back together. Investment in 
such amenities as parks and historic 
buildings is easy to cut, but the sums are 
so small it hardly seems worth bothering 
about. 
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Walker latest: petrol stocks 
are actually rising 


It needed only Mr Peter Walker's state¬ 
ment on Thursday that petrol stocks in 
Britain actually went up in the past 
month to round ofT a week of much 
confusion. Industry and the unions (and, 
to all appearances, officials of Mr 
Walker’s Department of Trade and 
Industry) managed to acquire only a 
glimmer of understanding of what a 
three-day week was likely to mean to 
them. Mr Walker's confidence on petrol, 
if not about coal stocks, leaves some¬ 
thing to be explained about the petrol 
queues. It may be that bulk customers 
had stocked up and then kept their tanks 
full. 

Mr Walker spoke shortly before the 
miners were due to see Mr Whitelaty, 
after the Trades Union Congress had 
had an apparently abortive meeting with 
the Prime Minister on Wednesday 
evening. The miners left Mr Whitelaw 
saying they might as well talk it over 
with the coal board. The carrot that 
seems to have budged them was the 
prospect of a coal programme analagous 
to the £900m railway ofter that bought 
Sir Sidney Greene’s railwaymen oft'. 
It was a card that could have been 
played earlier to even better effect. 

So far rail freight is not being seriously 
hit by the train drivers’ action: the 
effect on coal supplies in particular does 
not seem to be critical yet. There arc even 
signs of freight services improving. 
At the start of the action a quarter 
of the Freightliner trains were cancelled, 
but only 13 per cent were out of action 
on Tuesday night. As with petrol, 
the worst hit area is the south-east. 

This suggests that the drivers are not 
pushing too hard on freight, although 
they could probably find plenty of 
excuses if they wanted to, like faulty 
windscreen wipers and draughty cabs. 
Passengers arc another matter, ^rvices 
over the Christmas holidays may at 
times be chaotic. There is little chance 
of relief trains running. Commuter 
services in the south-east are already in 
a mess because of the cumulative effect 
of the drivers' guerrilla action. 

Most road hauliers are living with 
the diesel shortage without crippling 
effects, but the oil companies' rationing 
system is harsh on tho.se whose business 
has been expanding fast. This includes 
the port of Felixstowe, which is getting 
.Overloaded with containers that are 


not being collected. 

Managers, however, are still certain 
that stage three should stand: at the 
Confederation of British Industry’s 
monthly council meeting on Wednesday 
3(X) of them burst into spontaneous 
applau,se in support of the Government’s 
anti-inflation policy. Companies that 
had been protesting the loudest earlier in 
the week became rather quieter towards 
the end of it as they began to realise that 
the unions, at plant level, were often 
being more co-operative than the TUC 
was. 

Companies will have little option 
about accepting the three days of the 
week they are given by their local 
electricity board—Monday to Wednes 
day or Thursday to Saturday—as the 
ones on which they can use electricity 
for anything apart from typewriters, 
computers or lifts. The rota may switch 
round after a month or so if the emer¬ 
gency cuts go on that long. It will, in 
fact, be in each firm’s interest to accept 
its schedule since it is tied in with the 
times when its particular area will be at 
a lower risk from blanket power cuts by 
the grid. 

The hurt will vary considerably 
between industries. The process indust¬ 
ries, cut to 65 per cent of their usual 
electricity consumption, are going to 
come oft worst. But some others, like 
light engineering and textiles, that have 
been given the second half of the week 
to work in are already finding that many 
of the women they employ are putting 
their families first and are saying that 
they are not going in on Saturdays. 
At least one firm has countered by 
arranging for a mobile grocery van to 
call during working hours. 

There is also a great difference 
between industries on the discrepancy 
that exists between actual work done 
and the number of hours said to have 
been worked. In a period when many 
bosses (especially in small companies) 
are anxious not to lose labour or face 
production losses there will have been 
many hours booked when little work 
was done. In most engineering plants 
this will total at least 15 per cent of the 
time. With a few nods and winks to the 
effect that the boss will see his men 
right when things are back to normal, 
a lot of this supposedly lost output will 
not occur. 
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A problem on a quite different scale 
will be the increasing difficulty manu 
facturers will have in getting suppUes 
of raw materials like steel and plastics. 
And, if the short-time working goes on 
for several weeks, there will be an almost 
insoluble problem in matching the sup¬ 
plies from one firm to the needs of 
another; say, a component maker with 
a domestic appliance firm. For the sake 
of missing castings or even something 
simple like a washer, many production 
lines will soon be stopped. 

The petrochemical industry is more 
fortunate than most. Because of the 
vast size of most plants, and their equal¬ 
ly vast need for electricity, they have 
their own power stations which use the 
waste products of the plant as a fuel. 
A large naphtha cracker producing -fm 
tons of ethylene a year will also produce 
upwards of 3(X),()00 tons of gases that 
are of little chemical value but will give 
heat. This is not enough to fuel the entire 
complex, so either more power is picked 
up from the grid or natural gas or oil 
is bought in. The oil-fired stations are 
already affected by the cut in supplies 
of fuel oil. Natural gas users face no 
restrictions. 

The three-day week has left union 
leaders angry but rather bewildered. 
When they had met Mr Whitelaw earlier, 
on Monday evening, to discuss the 
budget, their mood was bitter and the 
meeting was, by all accounts, something 
of a disaster. The union team accused 
the Government of trying to set worker 
against worker and Mr Whitelaw gave 
the usual lecture on the need to preserve 
stage three. Many union leaders had 
apparently expected the budget to include 
more of the concessions they have been 
demanding, such as food subsidies or 
a suspension of the Industrial Relations 
Act. 



Stand'by generator: everybody’s friend 
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If Leasco were still just a leasing company 
we’d have the best name in the world. 

But we’re not. 

Over the past twelve years, Leasco Corporation has been evolving 
into one of the nation’s largest financial services companies, with 
assets today of $1.5 billion and revenues and operating income for the 
latest twelve months of $710 million and $34.9 million, respectively. 

Along the way we’ve developed major industry positions not only 
in leasing, but in insurance and management services as well. 

In fact, today our principal subsidiary. The Reliance Insurance 
Companies, founded in Philadelphia in 1817, contributes 80 
percent of combined divisional revenues and operating income. 

So while we’re still a major factor in leasing virtually all kinds of 
capital equipment, as a group of companies providing a broad 
range of services on which a growing number of people depend, 
we are a great deal more. 

That’s why Leasco Corporation is now Reliance Group, Incorporated. 



Reliance Group,Incorporated 
280 Park Avenue, NewYorkI0017 

NYSE Ticker Symbol: REL 
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BUSINESS International 


The companies are still 
gloomy about oil 


The international oil companies are 
adamant that the Arab producers have 
now forced an effective cut of 174 per 
cent in supplies. They feel they have no 
option but to continue to ration supplies 
equally among all their customers and 
have resisted pressure from the British 
Government to fall in with the Arabs’ 
expressed intention of favouring Britain 
and France; it is likely, however, that 
France is managing to look after itself 
rather better than most. Some top oil 
men believe supplies are bound to get 
even worse before they get better, and 
that King Faisal of Saudi Arabia is more 
deeply committed to his political policies 
over Israel than western governments 
have appreciated. They are highly seep 
tical about just what Sheikh Yamani 
promised the British and French and 
argue that if exceptions were made it 
would simply be even more at the expense 
of the Dutch, Germans and others. 

Yet optimism elsewhere persists. Iraq, 
which has refusedf to operate the 
cutbacks of the other Arab producers, 
is talking of increasing production 
to friendly customers. It seems, too, 
that some of the Gulf states are not 
above a little fiddle. One practice is to 
allow companies to pay royalties in oil, 
which then counts as a cut in the com¬ 
panies’ supply. The books having been 
squared in this way, the Gulf states arc 
able to dispose of the oil on their own 
account, if they choose to. But Kuwait 
is a major exception. Even before the 
Middle East war it had pegged output 
at 3m barrels a day and it has been the 
most active lobbyist for further cuts; 
its oil minister is talking of halving 
output to l|m barrels a day. 

The non-Gulf producers stand ready 
to gain handsomely from the higher 
posted prices. Representatives of Opec, 
meeting in Vienna this week, were con¬ 
sidering yet another hoist in the posted 

S rice from the present $5.11 a barrel to 
7 or more, to be approved by Opec 


ministers on December 22nd. But some 
foreign and finance ministers arc bccom 
ing uneasy about pushing things too far, 
by, for instance, actually putting u^ (he 
posted price to the much-discussed 
$10. The higher the price, the more 
likely are crash programmes to develop 
other oil reserves and alternative sources 
of energy as Mr Henry Kissinger warned 
most explicitly in his speech in London 
last week. 

Western governments are increasingly 
toying with the idea of striking their own 
bargains with the producers'. Something 
of the sort seems to have been one of 
the items discussed during Lord 
Aldington’s visit to Saudi Arabia. Italy 
is lining up a deal with Iran. France sold 
Iraq a £60m steelworks last week. The 
French minister of industry, M. Jean 
Charbonnel, was in Iraq this week ex¬ 
ploring the possibility of building up the 
petrochemicals industry in exchange for 
a long term oil contract. France is trying 
for similar deals with Kuwait and Abu 
Dhabi, using the natural gas now wasted 
at the oilfields as feedstock for petro¬ 
chemicals. But the stories that have 
circulated in Paris of a 20-year contract 
for Saudi Arabian oil in exchange for 
arms have been denied. 


Bunkers 

Black market ~ 

A black market is operating in bunkers 
for ships. One American line rang its 
usual oil company and was told it had 
no fuel. Fifteen minutes later a hitherto 
unheard-of trader offered oil at the black 
market rate, up to Im barrels a month 
for five years, provided the shipowner 
was willing to pay over the odds. The 
trader himself would appear to have 
guarantee supplies, either from an oil 
company or a producing country. 


Official bunker prices in Britain have 
risen from £10 to £17 a ton since 
January, but stories abound of ship¬ 
owners having to pay up to £35 a ton 
in ports round the world. One owner 
was even offered black market oil by 
another shipping line: it a)uld occasion¬ 
ally be profitable to lay a vessel up and 
sell its bunkers. 

Some shipping lines exploited the 
previous oil surplus by buying on the 
spot at below the scheduled price, and 
it is only right that they should pay a 
premium when there is an oil shortage. 
But, by the very nature of many ship¬ 
ping operations, it is impc^ssible to coiv 
tract for regular amounts in a partic 
ular port. 

Most owners are now reducing 
.speeds, and, on the basis of reductions 
already enforced, British lines arc saving 
at the rate of 750,000 tons a year. 
The fastest container ships, normally 
travelling at 33 knots, can reduce daily 
consumption per ship from 600 tons to 
110 tons by halving speed. But the 
vast bulk of the world fleet sails at 
around 16 knots, which happens to be 
the speed beyond which fuel consump¬ 
tion rises much faster than speed. At 
around 16 knots a 10 per cent drop in 
speed means a 10 per cent cut in oil 
consumption; it therefore slows down 
world trade by 10 per cent. 



Naturaliy, a Dutch solution 
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Japan 

Cars take the 
shock 

Tokyo 

Not even the most alarmist of Japanese 
forecasters imagines that industry in 
Japan faces a three day week, but the 
outlook is grim enough by any stan¬ 
dards and frankly appalling by those of 
Japan itself, where recessions usually 
mean a slowing of real gnp growth to 
about 6+ per cent. The motor manu' 
facturers are just one example of an 
industry that has become so accustomed 
to rollicking growth, with production 
up fourfold in the past 10 years and 
more than doubled in the past five, that 
the implications of a decline in output 
have barely sunk in. 

The cabinet is now officially adopting 
a growth target of 2i per cent for the 
year to end March, 1975, which, if 
realised, will be the worst economic 
performance since 1954. Even that 
cannot be achieved unless Japan is able 
to import between 1.6 billion and 1.7 
billion barrels of crude during the year, 
in other words about as much as in 
1973- 74. So the target may be too 
optimistic, in which event the govern 
ment’s present tax and monetary 
policies would (in theory anyway) be 
too expansionary and only add to infla¬ 
tion. Real growth could be nil or nega¬ 
tive. Alternatively, if a greater quantity 
of oil becomes available, then tax and 
other economic policies aimed at 2| 
per cent growth would be in danger of 
usuiping oil's role as the main brake 
on industrial performances for the next 
year to 18 months. 

The motor industry coped easily 
enough with orders to reduce fuel 
consumption by 10 per cent, and is not 
particularly daunted by the prospect 
that it may have to cut another 10 per 
cent off next month. The Nissan Diesel 
plant reduced heating and lighting; it 
also concentrated its foundry operations 
by keeping a smaller number of furnaces 
operating round the clock, and con¬ 
tinued production without a check. 
Nevertheless the head of the diesel group, 
Mr Kyoichi Harashina, is forecasting a 
cut of a fifth in production next month; 
his nightmare, like the rest of the indus¬ 
try’s, is a shortage of parts. 

Tliere is an acute shortage of tyres 
already. Toyota talks of shipping cars 
abroad without their spare tyre, and it 
is also considering cutting down its 
colour range. Toyo Kogyo at Hiroshir a 
is said to have had its assembly lines 
disrupted and even to be short of petrol 
for its test circuits. Shortages are looming 
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of plastic for seats and other finishing 
materials, not to mention steel. Overtime 
is being cut, including the six-day week 
that was, until the end of November, 
worked on alternate weekends. Spare¬ 
time production line jobs for salesmen 
(they were expected to volunteer) are 
also out for the moment, and, at least at 
Toyota, there is to be a longer than 
usual break over the new year, 10 days 
instead of about six. 

No one is talking about a fall in 
demand for the moment, although the 
signs of it are there already. Toyota’s 
backlog of home orders has shrunk 
from a month’s output to a third of that 
in a matter of weeks. The company 
thinks this is the market's immediate 
reaction to the recent 7 per cent rise in 
prices, and it is not exactly unwelcome. 


Hoping to export 

Almost everyone in Japan still seems to 
see salvation in exports; it does not 
seem to have occured to them that 
overseas markets may also be very 
depressed in the coming year. Nissan’s 
Mr Harashina forecasts a slump at 
home in demand for his trucks, which is 
a considerable worry to this particular 
plant since only 13 per cent of output is 
exported at the moment. He sees in¬ 
creased exports as the company’s only 
hope of avoiding serious cutbacks. 
Toyota’s Mr Seiso Kato is just a trifle 
more guarded, but he expects the in¬ 
dustry’s output to fall by a third unless 
it can sell more abroad. However, his 
analysis of the source of the trouble is 
not the same as Mr Harashina’s. What 
Mr Kato is concerned about is fuel, 
and he argues that exporters should be 
given priority. 

Japanese companies are not well 
placed to cope with falls in production: 
it is popularly regarded as impossible 
to lay men off. Nissan Diesel employs 
5,500, of whom about 500 are casuals, 
usually farmers who turn up for a regular 
job at the plant during the winter. It 


may be possible not to re-employ these 
casuals next year. Worse, 7(W new 
recruits have already been signed on in 
the high schools and universities and are 
due to report for work in April. 

Toyota denies rumours that it has 
cut investment for next year by as much 
as 40 per cent but the mood is gloomy. 
Manufacturers are talking, as they 
always do in situations like this, of 
looking at smaller cars and at oppor¬ 
tunities for diversifying into other indus¬ 
tries. This time they mean it, Toyota’s 
head has virtually handed over to his 
deputy while he concentrates on the 
possibilities of, among other things, 
bicycles and oil importing. 

Holland 

Erne? 
socia 

The Hague 

The Dutch government assumed sweep¬ 
ing emergency powers in legislation 
pushed through parliament this week, 
because everybody feels that there ought 
to be an emergency as Holland expects 
to get a third less oil than it needs. But 
there has been only a fairly trivial im¬ 
pact of the oil shortage on day-to-day 
life so far: the Sunday motoring ban 
plus some underheated offices and 
shops, dimmer hotel lighting, and a 
handful of redundancies. Even the central 
planning bureau’s revised forecast for 
1974 is less than spine-chilling. It still 
expects some growth in real gnp, though 
admittedly not much. Private consump¬ 
tion should rise a little and business 
investment show a rise of 7 per cent. 
A sharp deterioration in the balance 
of payments may produce a deficit of 
about £150m. The nse in unemployment 
should be limited to 40,(X)0, over and 
above the rock-bottom 100,000 ‘‘un¬ 
employables”. 

The left-wing coalition government 
believes that it must fight against the 
dangers of cost inflation plus a reces¬ 
sion. So wages and prices are to become 



Key indicators: world commodity prices 


On its own 

Sugar, almost alone on the commodity 
markets, has been setting record prices in 
strong trading. Prices touched a record 
£ 139 a ton on the volatile free market, 
where only 15% of the world's output is 
traded. The Australian sugar crop is 
delayed, and a world shortage is biting. 
Commonwealth sugar producers, getting 
only £61 a ton under a pact with Britain, 
are very unhappy. 


Index Percentage 

1963 = 100 change on 

Dec Dec one one 

12th 19th month year 


All items 273.7 270.9* + 5.7 +57.8 I 

Food 262.7 267.4* + 8.3 +38.5 : 

Fibres 243.2 255.2* +13.7 +66.3 | 

Metals 437.8 360.3 -12.0 +90.8 

Misc 266.3 298.5* +31.4 +92.7 ' 


*provisiona! 
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subject to detailed controls: the old 
tripartite consultation procedure goes 
out of the window. All other forms of 
income will be brought under control 
too, including earnings of professional 
men, some of which are notoriously lush. 
So will dividends and rents. Dismissals 
will require government permission. The 
entry of new workers from outside the 
KFC is banned. 

The opposition has been particularly 
critical about lack of consultation. The 
government has conceded that parliament 
will be allowed to debate orders alTect- 
ing wages and dividends before they 
take cfTect. The unions have long been 
growling about hast y decisions and panic 
measures, and arc now furious about the 
first proposals on wages. These offer a 
flat increase of £2..50 a month to all 
workers in the first quarter of 1974, 
followed by a further £2.50 in the second 
quarter. Tlic unions want a 24 per cent 
rise in spending power in 1974 plus cost 
oriiving compensation of around lOj 
per cent, making 13 per cent in all. What 
they are olTered is 1 per cent and barely 
pays for higher stamp contributions. 

The employers' objections go deeper. 
They say that the emergency powers 
should used only to see Holland 
through the present emergency and not 
to further political ends. Like the opposi 
tion parties in parliament, they arc 
worried about the government's plans 
to equalise incomes and centralise power. 
The rash of strikes last spring centred 
on trade union demands for a flat rate 
ceiling on wage and salary increases. 
Now the unions and left wing politicians 
arc demanding that the price for the 
approaching austerity should be paid 
by the rich. By this they mean anyone 
earning more than the average of £3,000 
a year. 

Shipping 

Unctaded, 

alas 

Maritime nations like Britain, Greece 
and the Scandinavian countries may be 
hard hit by last Saturday's decision at 
the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development. After several 
years during which attempts have been 
slowly biimbUng along to give develop¬ 
ing countries a bigger share of their 
own shipping trades, it agreed that each 
country should carry 40 per cent of the 
trade to and from its own ports in its 
own flag vessels, leaving only 20 per 
cent for what shipowners csdl cross 
traders-^-enterprising companies that 
muscle in on trades not involving their 


own country. 

The resolution only applies to the 
shipping conferences—those clubs of 
shipowners who offer regular sailings 
on a given route, give rate rebates to 
customers who use only club lines, and 
are usually fairly stingy about letting 
new' members in. This last feature has 
been a bone of contention with develop 
ing countries, although in recent years 
most conferences have given them an 
increasing share of their own country’s 
trade. 

All the developing countries, plus the 
communist block, agreed to the resolu¬ 
tion. Most of the developed shipping 
nations did, too. The only objectors were 
Britain, Greece, the Scandinavians and 
that well'known maritime power, Switzer¬ 
land. The United States reserved its 
judgment, but is expected to support 
the proposal. It fits nicely with the 
American Administration’s desire to 
build up its merchant marine. 

The resolution may not be enforced. 
Another meeting in March will try to 
sort out the host of unsettled details. 
These include such basic questions as 
how you define a conference. If the pro¬ 
posal is adopted, the British and Greeks, 
who derive most of their shipping 
revenue from the cross-trades, will lose. 

Tw<t options will be open to them. 
One is to make management contracts 
with developing countries, who will 
often have great difficulty in carrying 
40 per cent of their own trade. The 
other is to leave the conferences, and 
run new cut-rate clubs with their own 
regular sailings. The costs of developing 
countries’ fleets are much higher than 
those of established shipping nations, 
and in a conference the freight rate 
lends to equal the costs of the most 
expensive operator. An efficient fleet 
would be in a strong position to put 
Unctad’s conferences out of business. 



Getting ail tied up 


Commodities 

Britain's three- 
day week did it 

Although Britain consumes only 6 
per cent of the world’s raw materials, 
it was Mr Heath’s announcement of the 
country’s three-day working week that 
sent world prices reeling. Production of 
all base metals is running at high levels, 
geared up to meet the surge in demand 
(including a IS per cent rise in copper 
consumption) that followed the boom in 
world economies in the first half of the 
year. 

Ihe steady and dizzying rise of world 
commodity prices now, at long last, looks 
over. Metal prices have begun to tumble 
down, as recession is scented on the 
wind. The falls are as steep and as 
hectic as the recent climb. Copper at 
£840 a ton has fallen 20 per cent in two 
weeks. Zinc is 33 per cent off the peak 
it reached earlier this month. Tin lost 
£500 a ton in a single week's trading. 
There has never been a collapse like 
this. Those canny speculators who sold 
forward have doubled their capital in 
the past two weeks alone as prices have 
toppled by much more than the 10 
per cent margin a speculator has to 
put up. 

The collapse is being exaggerated by 
the extraordinary rises in most Industrie 
raw materials during the previous six 
weeks. As stock markets dived and the 
spectre of world recession loomed larger, 
the commodity markets inexplicably 
boomed, pushing the base metals to 
unrealistic prices. Extremely volatile 
and speculative markets backed by little 
industrial demand and based on techni¬ 
cal factors (such as the dwindling stocks 
held by the London Metal Exchange), 
produced a range of plainly untenable 
prices. Zinc, for example, touched 
£900 a ton when producers were selling 
the stuff at a mere £300. Tin, usually a 
staid performer because of the massive 
stockpiles awaiting release in the United 
States, climbed 40 per c«it in one mondi. 
Thi.<i speculative pace could not possibly 
be maintained despite the fancy excuses 
that breviers gave: stocks were low; 
industry was hoarding; deliveries were 
uncertain; and commodities were a 
good hedge against sterling. 

The way down on the commodity 
markets will be long and bumpy. Some 
speculators may go bankru^. But 
although the collapse signals a recession, 
the fall in prices will be welcomed by 
many countries, particularly Britain, 
as bringing an immediate relief to their 
balance of payments. 
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Who has power-power? 


Mr Barber’s mini-budget left the stock 
market in a state of suspended lack of 
animation. The £ 1,200m he knocked 
off government spending is a very large 
number, but not immediately a very 
jelevant one because the cuts do not 
come into force until April. There was 
no direct action on the balance of pay¬ 
ments, for which the City had been 
looking. Before the budget news on 
Monday the market went up in antici¬ 
pation of a large deflationary package. 
It fell again on Tuesday when the pack¬ 
age was suspected of containing a damp 
squib, but it rose on Wednesday on 
hopes of a settlement in the electricity 
workers’ dispute, to close at 318.7. 
Wall Street’s rise helped, but Wall 
Streeters were told that their money 
supply was to be increased. 

Money supply in Britain is not going 
to be increased by much if the new- 
style curbs work. Company proflts 
are definitely going to fall: an energy- 


induced cut in output accompanied by a 
rise in incomes must inevitably lead 
cither to higher prices or to lower 
profits. Abstracting from the realities 
of the world, the stock market requires 
two types of fuel to move upwards: 
rising money supply and company 
profits. If both are rationed, the market 
cannot rise, despite its historical cheap¬ 
ness. 

The rationing of the money supply 
and curbs on hire purchase will further 
puncture the secondary banking sector. 
The Bank of England committed itself 
to the lifeguard’s role after the London 
and County Securities affair. According 
to some who were asked for stand-by 
credit, at one ghastly moment last week 
some £700m of deposits were at risk. 
London’s financial stability now looks 
better, but some secondary banks tell 
a terrible tale: Cedar Holdings, until 
recently advertising its home improve¬ 
ment loans very actively on television. 


is down from a high this year of 90p 
to 12p. It also had to be rescued and 
lost its quotation, as did Moorgate 
Mercantile which specialised in hire 
purchase for cars. Nervous ripples ran 
through the financial sector after the 
Cedar Holdings suspension; Cannon 
Street, Varasseur and Wintrust all 
dropped further. 

News of the impending cutbacks 
took a predictable toll on construction 
shares and on building materials. It 
took rather longer for the market to 
appreciate just how badly property 
companies were being bashed, and that 
the supposedly large discounts on net 
assets were perhaps not as extreme as 
all that because the assets might turn 
out to be worth less than the valuation 
at which properties have immoderately 
been incorporated into balance sheets. 
And just how are these brutes with 
negative cash flows going to find the 
money to pay the taxes? 

Cash, high dividend yields, and well- 
covered dividends—this is the combi¬ 
nation to use as a criterion in judging 
which shares to put away for alter the 
crisis. That is, if anyone can get over 
the shock of finding that in II years 
of inflation the stock market has 
dumped the investor back below where 
he started. But what's the alternative? 


High cash high-yielilw 



Cash 

as%mkt 

Yield 

Dividend 


cap 

% 

cover 

Courtaulds 

39 

7.9 

3.4 

Birmid Qualcast 

35 

10.5 

2.2 

Rugby Portland 

29 

7.0 

2.8 

London Brick 

16 

9.9 

3.0 

Joseph Lucas 

15 

7.1 

3.2 

Imperial Metal 

12 

8.3 

2.7 

Hepworth Ceramic 

12 

8.2 

3.6 



The gloom reaches the Institute of Directors' tape 


HounandCo., Govatt 
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British Leyland 

What more do 
bears want?_ 

It takes a lot for a share to redeem a 
decade of disappointment. Since British 
leyland produced half term results in 
May that showed profits moving into 
forward gear the shares have halved to 
174p. May’s promise was fulfilled on 
Wednesday with pre-tax profits for the 
year up from £32m to £51m (post-tax 
from £2lm to £28m) and a dividend 
which is the maximum permissible under 
the free/c. I'he shares hardly moved. 

The cash worries that the stock mar 
ket has may be unjustified. There was a 
£l(X)m improvement m the cash position 
last year, which has apparently con 
tinned judging by the fall in interest pay¬ 
able from £9.1m to £6.9m. The general 
outlook is less easy to dismiss. Car 
factories operating a three day week 
cannot be expected to be profitable, 
but British Leyland has a special factor 
going for it. Recent strikes, now settled, 
by components suppliers mean there is 
a large stock of nearly completed cars 
that just need the linishing touches, 
so the full impact of a three-day week 
will be delayed. And though labour 
contracts provide for guaranteed wages, 
wages arc only 30% of costs. 

At normal production, domestic car 
sales could fall quite a bit without 
hurting British Leyland because high 
imports are largely the result of a short 
age of British-built cars. No dealer has 
yet refused to lake delivery of a car, 
including the oil thirsty Jaguar XJ12s. 
The industry’s glossy sales techniques 
are still in train: 60 diamond rings worth 
£500 each are being given to Marina 
owTiers as Christmas presents. But while 
hire purchase interest rates were rising 
in the summer the industry was saying 
gaily that it was the minimum dowiv 



Key indicators: world bourses _ 

Stock price indices Percentage change on 

Dec. 1973 one one one record 

19 high low week month year high 

London 318.7 509.5 305.9 - 2.7 -18.9 -38.3 -41.4 
NewYork 829.6 1051.7 788.3 + 2.3 - 3.0 -17.4-21.1 

7.7 - 7.3 -14.8 
9.0 -30.5 -35.9 
12.0 -24,2 -32.6 
23.9 - 42.6 -76.0 

10.4 - 3.6 -19.0 
11.0 - 3.9 -26.0 

* -22.3 -43.5 

11.4 -24.5 -33.3 
9.1 + 9.7 - 51.3 

15.8 -14.9-22.7 

Wor/d share prices are on pages 90 and 91. * Cloied 


London a bit more 
cheerful, but that's 
not saying much 
Wail Street's rally 
looked vulnerable 
on Wednesday 
ahead of Mr George 
Shultz's energy 
announcement and 
nerves none too 
good anywhere. 


Canada 

Australia 

Japan 

Hongkong 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Sweden 


202.7 

237.9 

200.4 

- 1.1 

425.5 

637.3 

425.2 

- 1.7 

284.9 

422.5 

284.7 

3.9 

426.4 

1775.0 

423.9 

-10.7 

115.3 

142.3 

112.8 

- 0.7 

74.0 

98.9 

70.7 

+ 1.6 

85.4 

120.7 

85.0 

- 0.2 

114.7 

171.9 

113.3 

- 2.5 

107.1 

147.3 

98.3 

- 1.7 

301.1 

389.5 

297.2 

- 4.8 


payment, not the interest level, that 
afTected sales. Now the dowm-payment 
has been increased too. 

Several large wage agreements are 
coming up for British Leyland. Although 
internal disputes have fallen by 41% 
since the introduction of measured- 
day rates, this payments system is going 
to provide the workers with less incentive 
to introduce production economies. 
Wlien the company raised the idea of 
a four-day week with the workers earlier 
this month, the unions promptly 
responded with a demand for extra over¬ 
time payment. 

British Leyland has survived several 
years of crisis partly by skimping on 
investment, which builds up trouble 
for the long term. Some delays are now 
inevitable in the £5(X)m investment 
plan announced in May. But, on a price- 
earnings ration of 4, and with one of the 
highest profit levels in the European 
car industry, the shares seem to have 
discounted all the bad news until the 
late 1970s, when there will be excess 
capacity throughout Europe’s main 
carmakers. 

Japanese market 


less than other major markets. 

However, Tokyo is in danger of 
being downgraded by those investors 
who, a year ago, were falling over each 
other to gel in—and not just because of 
the bear market in equities. There is an 
even more disconcerting situation for 
foreigners in the bond market, where 
they are now finding they cannot place 
sell orders for large lines of stock. The 
securities firms simply refuse to accept 
them—although newspapers and ofhcial 
price lists steadfastly report quotations 
and sales. 

The Tokyo bond market does not 
like losing face value. In Japan, ''official 
support” means that the central bank 
orders securities firms not to permit 
an increase in rates on government 
stocks, which means that their price is 
not allowed to fall. Long-term govern¬ 
ment stocks appear to be glu^ to a 
redeiiiptioii yield of 7%, and the securi¬ 
ties firms either have to absorb stock 
offered to them, or opt out. The same 
sort of thing happens in corporate 
bonds, though less so. Rates are gradu¬ 
ally permitted to reflect real market con¬ 
ditions, but only after the securities 
industry has done its best to manage 
the market by absorbing small offerings 


On not losing 
face value 

Tokyo 

Six foreign stocks, including the parent 
companies of three foreign banks in 
Tokyo—First National City Bank, 
First National of Chicago and Banque 
de Paris ct des Pays-Bas—made history 
on Tuesday when they became the fii'st 
non-Japanese equities to appear on the 
Tokyo stock exchange boards. They 
could hardly have chosen a worse time. 
The Japanese market is down 30% 
since January, even though it has fallen 
by a mere 15% since the energy crisis, 
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and turning large ones away without any 
compunction. 

The theory seems to be that the small 
investor’s confidence in the bond market 
must be preserved, by supporting appar¬ 


ent capital values as far as possible. The 
large investor is allowed to obtain his 
immediate cash requirements by a 
“buy back” system—essentially he 
uses his stock as security for a loan. 


usually repayable at the end of six 
months. The foreigner’s only alternative 
is to go on a long scout for a non¬ 
resident buyer, and today it may be a 
very long one. 


Shades of the prison house 


The Companies Bill, published on Wed¬ 
nesday, is a lot tougher on company 
directors than July's white paper implied. 
In other respects, the bill just puts the 
flesh on the previous skeleton. The crime 
of insider dealing is defined, and com 
panies are told to disclose rather more 
to their shareholders than they do at 
the moment. The philosophy behind the 
bill is that there exists a yeoman and 
doughty shareholder who, if told ail the 
facts, can make rational decisions about 
the company of which he owns a share. 
The bill enlarges the gap between this 
fiction and fact by giving the non¬ 
existent rational shareholder even more 
powers that he will fail to use than ht; 
has now. 

The bill, to be debated after Christ¬ 
mas, may be regarded as the last in the 
series of reforming Company Acts that 
started in 1948, continu^ in 1967 and 
is now being finally tidied up. The next 
stage will probably be for something 
completely different—and, in the mean¬ 
time, a series of minor bills to ensure 
harmony with Europe. Even the prom¬ 
ised green paper on worker participa¬ 
tion will not get written in the current 
atmosphere of confrontation. 

Under what is now to be the new 
Companies Act of 1974, the directors of 
family businesses are going to have to 
cut out many of the perks that are 
extremely common. Unless a company 
is in the business of making loans, it 
cannot make loans to directors or to 
members of their family. This will hit at 
one of the commonest perks given to 
top executives of public companies— 
mortgages at subsidised interest rates— 
once they become directors. The practice 
of giving directors shares in some of the 
subsidiary companies as an incentive will 
also be banned. 

This is one by-product of a series of 
clauses that can be referred to as the 
Robert Maxwell amendments, designed 
to clear up the messy overlap between 
public and private companies. A director 
of company A cannot be a director of 
company B if he or his family has shares 
in B, and A controls B. “Control” can 
mean simply that the directors of B are 
accustom^ to take orders from A. 
Neither can A lend money to B, or make 
guarantees for it. Directors will have 
to be more careful to disclose their per¬ 
sonal interest in material contracts made 
by their companies. These, and their 
management contracts with the com¬ 
pany, might have to be spelt out in the 
accounts. 

The duties and powers of directors, 
which have always been implicit, are 


made explicit: they have to exercise the 
utmost good faith towards the company. 
They must not use their position to gain 
improper advantages; if they do, they 
will be liable to compensate the com¬ 
pany. Directors are entitled to take tlie 
interest of employees into account as well 
as shareholders— which now makes it 
old-fashioned, almost illegal, to say: “My 
only duties arc to the shareholders”. 

Directors are also going to be liit by 
the insider trading rules. They, em¬ 
ployees, substantial shareholders. Crown 
employees, and others in the know 
because of a business relationship, are 
“connected” with a company. If they (or 
their relatives) buy or sell shares, and are 
in the possession of information that 
would increase the price of the shares if 
generally known, and do it to make a 
profit, then they can be sent to jail for 
up to seven years or have to pay a fine, 
or both; they might also have to pay- 
damages to the innocents on the other 
end of the transaction. The definition of 
insider is wide. Since many people will 
be uncertain whether they count as 
insiders, they will be uncertain whether 
they might have to spend seven years 
inside jail. The Government probably 
thinks that the inevitable fuzziness of 
the definition may be a good deterrent. 

But the fuzziness creates problems 
for what might be called the professional 
insider—the holding company, invest 
ment bank or institutional shareholder. 
If insider dealing is to be stopped, 
the Government presumably should not 
encourage the institutions to gang up on 
companies in secret enclaves to ginger 
them up. If the chairman of Gargantuan 
Life is on one of those institutional com 
mittees to stave off impending disaster 
at Sprockets, and one of his minions 
sells Sprockets by chance, they might 
have broken the law. The law should 
encourage the institutions to abide by the 
fiction of the companies biU, and be 
doughty, and public, fighters for their 
rights. 

The law might affect the Slater, 
Walkers of the world in an unexpected 
way: if they buy shares intending to 
make a takeover bid, are they not ful¬ 
filling the conditions of insiders? Perhaps 
another by-product of the law will be to 
stop takeovers being launched if the 
bidder has stacked up more than 5% 
of the shares, the level at which share¬ 
holders arc “major”. 

There is a conscious attempt to 
impede the sort of takeover bids where 
the biddei' whorehouses shares under 
nominee names before spnnging on an 
unsuspecting victim. Shareholders of 


5% of a company (instead of 10% as at 
present) will have to declare them¬ 
selves within three days to the company; 
and the company will have the power to 
unmask any nominee holding, within 
reason, and to note the beneficial owner 
in a special part of the share register. 
The price of corporate freedom is eternal 
vigilance of the share register. However, 
the frantic taker over of companies— 
who leads his shareholders from brewing 
to buttons to battleships by issuing more 
of the company's shares—is still vir¬ 
tually unimpeded. 

Disclosure is one of the main themes 
of the bill. There is a longer schedule 
of the kind of information that the 
Secretary of State for Trade and 
Industry can demand in directors' 
reports: more detail on directors, the 
safety record, and compliance with 
measures to promote competition and 
protect the consumer (though not with 
the protection of the environment, un 
trenaily). The Secretary of State already 
has substantial powers to demand just 
about what he wants in accounts, and 
might well have to use them to cope with 
the new property tax: he may have to 
force property companies to break down 
their assets between Britain and abroad 
and to give more detail on their develop 
ment programmes. There are important 
gaps in the disclosure requirements that 
should be plugged: companies should be 
made to give cash flow statements as 
well as profit and loss accounts, so that 
Rolls-Royces can be detected much 
faster; and investment trusts should be 
made to disclose their holdings in detail. 

As always, a balance has to be struck 
between demanding the kind of informa¬ 
tion needed for large companies, and the 
same kind of data that is a useless chore 
for small ones. To harmonise with Euro¬ 
pean practice, there is to be a clear dis¬ 
tinction between public companies, 
whose minimum paid-up capital will 
have to be over a certain ngurc probably 
£10,()()0), and private companies (mini¬ 
mum of £1,00()); but they will both be 
subject to the same disclosure require¬ 
ments. Presumably, the tiddlers, the £100 
companies, will revert to being sole 
traders or partnerships. The slock ex¬ 
change, which should always be ahead of 
the latest companies acts, ought to push 
ahead with its listing requirements: it 
should demand cash flow statements 
from those public companies whose 
shares are freely traded. 

Apart from the innovations on direc¬ 
tors and insiders, the bill is a 120-clause- 
long piece of workmanlike tidying-up. In 
the wake of the London and County 
collapse, one can expect some extra bits 
of tidying-up on banks before the bill 
becomes an act. 
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Lockheed 


Merger? 

New York 

Another U)ckhced rescue operation is 
being mounted in Wall Street. The stock 
market was slow to realise quite how 
deep was the trouble the company was 
in. Now that it has, Mr Robert Haack, 
former president of the New York stock 
exchange and a director of Lockheed, 
has been chosen to head a special com 
mittee with responsibility for finding a 
way of helping it. He, in turn, has hired 
Mr Felix Rohatyn and Lazard Freres 
to advise on strategy—whether to go for 
a merger or a financial reorganisation. 

That should be an easy one to answer. 
In an aircrafi industry where there are 
already too many contractors for the 
work available, the right course is a 
merger. Lockheed is America's biggest 
defence contractor, which is why the 
Administration rescued it with a $250m 
guarantee aAcr Rolls Royce went bank 
rupt and showed up Lockheed's financial 
weakness. But the Administration merely 
picked the company up and dusted it 
down, and did nothing to set Lockheed 
on a solvent future. The only thing 
which could do that was a run of sales 
for the Tristar airliner: these have not 
materialised and may never do so 
because Rolls Royce is unable to pro 
vide a sufficiently wide range of engines 
for a family of aircraft from long to 
short range. 

Another blow fell last spring when 
the biggest Tristar customer. Eastern 
Airlines, asked for a postponement 
of deliveries. As Lockheed delivered 
Tristars, so its cash flow was expected 
to improve, making it an attractive 
takeover prospect for anyone anxious 
to get its defence work. Boeing, with 
little defence work but a lirm grip on 
the civil market, would have been the 
obvious partner. But Boeing's own 
order books are now so thin, and Lock 
heed's cash position is so dire, that this 
marriage would need to look for help 
outside the aircraft industry or to com¬ 
panies on the fringes of it. 

Wall Street's predilection is for 
Lockheed to undergo a financial recon¬ 
struction, '*^an allocation of pain that 
cannot include a merger at the present 
because of its precarious financial con¬ 
dition". as it has been put. Lockheed's 
bank loans now total $600m, $5m over 
the limit the company was committed 
to. In the short run, Lockheed will be 
helped by new and large contracts to 
sell Its military transport planes, but the 
Trislur is draining all the profits of the 
other jfivisions. 


Lockheed hopes to arrange additional 
short term financing in the form of 
inventory loans on the $1.3 billion in 
Tristars on the company’s books from 
its 24 banks, head^ by the Bank of 
America and Bankers Trust. The firm 
has 129 firm orders and 70 options for 
Tristars and needs to sell a minimum of 
270 to brdak even. 

A situation like this is right up the 
street of Mr Rohatyn, the diminutive 
and brilliant merger negotiator, who 
charmed the special Wall Street com¬ 
mittee in 1970 that arranged the takeover 
of the Hayden Stone and Goodbody 
brokerage firms and saved a disaster 
from overtaking the financial community. 
He is also the director of International 
Telephones and Telegraph who was 
asked by Mr Harold Geneen to negotiate 
an anti trust settlement with the former 
deputy attorney general, Mr Richard 
Kleindienst, an alTair which is part of 
the Watergate scandal. 

Construction 


Knocked again 

The mini-budget was met with howls of 
anguish by the construction industry. 
About 70%> of the Government’s de¬ 
flationary package vnll fall on it, wiping 
about £840m from an annual turnover 
of about £6,000m. 

The blow has fallen when many 
builders are already entering a recession. 
New orders for private housing have 
been dropping fast, over 30% down 
in the third quarter of this year from 
the flrst quarter. Although orders for 
construction projects for private 
industry are up over 30% this year, 
they will tail off if investment plans 
are now shelved. Builders are hit by 
both the mortgage famine and hi^ 
interest rates. Many small builders will 
face bankruptcy in the next twelve 
months. 

The big firms, who spread their busi¬ 
ness, are protected by full order books 
stretching to the end of 1974. Although 
some orders may now be cancell^, 

Soma will be hurt more than others 


any real downturn will hit them only 
in 1975. Among the hardest hit will be 
the roadmakers, who must absorb an 
abrupt £188m decline in orders. Environ 
mental services like gas works and 
reservoirs are being cut back by 
£139m. while £119m is lopped olr 
schools, libraries and museums. Builders 
of hospitals lose £69m. Most of these 
cuts, apart from roads, are of big one- 
off items. With less of these around,there 
will be fiercer competition and shrinking 
profit margins for those that remain. 

After Monday’s news investors wiped 
another 6% off the price of the average 
building share, having lopped 46% 
off already this year. They should 
discriminate. The profits of most big 
companies arc pretty secure for 1974, 
and by 1975 the stock market may have 
recovered and taken building shares 
up with it. But avoid companies whose 
profits come from roads, schools and 
hospitals, or those which are short of 
cash. On the other hand, big overseas 
earnings and juicy property assets 
will cushion a fall in profits and pro 
vide money to sit out a squeeze. 

Bovis is deeply embedded in the 
private housebuilding market, and has a 
high level of short-term twrrowings. 
The share price has fallen to 85p, a 
quarter of its high this year. It was a 
casualty on Thursday when it shared in 
the financial sector’s gloom because of 
its banking subsidia^. George Wimpey 
got £32m from selling its stake in Mr 
Harry Hyams’s Oldham Estates, and has 
another £14m still to come. Highly 
geared Drake & Cubitt has not. Tar¬ 
mac devotes about 50% of its turnover 
to building or restoring roads, but it has 
valuable assets. So does Marchwiel, 
also a roadbuilder but with a useful 
£84m of cash and investments. 

The pick of a speculative bunch 
may be Richard Costain. Its tax 
charge shows it gets a significant pro 
portion of its profits from abroad. Its 
net asset value per share is about 150p, 
while the current share price is only 
93p, down from a high this year of 
216p. Mr Jim Slater owns nearly 21% 
of Costain’s share capital. Anyone 
brave enough to join him? 




Pre-tax 

Net 

Net tangible 

Market 


Turnover 

profits 

cash 

assets 

capitalisation 


£m 

£m 

£m 

£m 

£m 

George Wimpey 

242.0 

143 

27.1 

77.1 

106.2 

Tarmac 

194 5 

12.7 

- 6.0 

44.0 

46.1 

Bovis 

163.3 

13.5 

-15.8 

37.1 

32.0 

Taylor Woodrow 

163.0 

7,7 

5.8 

34.0 

37.6 

John Laing 

160.0 

7.2 

2.0 

40.7 

40.8 

Richard Costain 

112 0 

8.0 

1.3 

20.5 

23.7 

Drake & Cubitt 

95 6 

0.3 

- 3.8 

4.3 
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French Kier 

95.3 

5.0 
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18.1 

12.1 

Marchwiel 

60.9 

5.8 

5.3 

16.1 

13.2 

Leonard Fairclough 

53.9 

2.4 

- 0.4 

9.5 

8.1 
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Tokyo's picturesque Asakusa district still keeps to its traditional ways. 
The Japanese lantern marks the Thunder God Cate, leading to a 
street of colorful shops and restaurants hiush p^mimg 
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EBefiiwIieie. 


r Fuji Bank has gone international. With offices in all of the 
world’s major financial centers. 

For help with international banking, from overseas remit¬ 
tances to syndicated loans, please contact the Fuji Bank office 
nearest you. 

In Europe, North America, South America, Southeast Asia, 
Oceania and Japan, Fuji Bank means business. 

— London — Diisseldorf — Zurich — New York—Los Angeles — 
Toronto--Sao Paulo —Hong Kong—Singapore— Kuala Lumpur— 
Jakarta—Seoul— b ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Melbourne--Sydney— 

C.P.O. Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 


• London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London E.C. 2P 2JH. TeL 628-0601-5 /• Diisseldorf Branch: Immermann- 
stiasse 3-5, Dusseldorf. Tel 353778/• Subsidiary: Fuji Bank (Schweiz) AG, Zurich/• Associate & Affiliate; Japan International 
Bank Limited, London; Fuji Kleinwort Benson, Limited, London. 


A YEAR OF RECORDS-1|^| 

and current activities very buoyant vssdr 

MR. ERIC SOSNOW 


PRE-TAX PROFIT 

UP 55*5% 

EARNINGS PER 
ORDINARY SHARE 

UP 53-7% 

NET ASSETS 

UP 24-7% 

SALES 

UP 17-4% 


At the Annual General Meeting of United 
City Merchants the Chairman, Mr. Eric 
Sosnow, reported; 

TRADING RESULTS 

Sales £90 million 

Pre-Tax Profits £1.54 million 

Earnings per 10p ordinary share 7.36p 
Net Assets £5.7 million 

Total Dividend 16.8% 

Bonus Issue 1 for 3 

The dividend is the highest allowed under 
the Government's Prices and Pay Code. 

The present rate of earnings would easily 


justify the continuation of the present rate 
of dividend on the capital as increased by 
the one for three bonus—the fourth since 
1964. 

The above excellent results were achieved 
without new acquisitions and entirely from 
internal growth. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Mr. Eric Sosnow also stated that trading 
activities since the end of the financial year 
are buoyant, and that the first half of the 
current year will show substantial growth 
and 8 further increase in profits. 


United City Merchants Limited 

InfriMhuiml •uport mnd Import morehooto, agonto and bankan 

UCM House, 3/5 Swallow Place, Princes Street, London, W1A1BB. Tel; 01 629 8424. 
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Ransome Hoffmann 
Pollard Limited 

ball and roller bearings 


Results for the Year ending 28th September, 1973 


£'000 1973 1972 

Turnover 46,982 41.059 

Profit before interest 2,342 2,360 

Interest U530 1,240 

Profit before tax 812 IJ 20 

Profit after extraordinary 

items and tax 1,0^8 (>74 

Bank borrowings 1,354 3,472 

Capital investment 2,476 2,408 

Pinal Dividend 

rcctimmended 1.1375 p. I.! 375 p, 

per share pei share 

Total Dividends 2.2750 p. 2.2750 p. 

per share per share 


The Chairman of RHP. Mr G W Barlow, in 
his report to shareholders for the 52 weeks 
ended 28 September 1973 says that there was a 
marked recovery in the second half but high 
interest rales took a large proportion of profit. 
Bank borrowings and stock levels were 
reduced during the year and further reductions 
are planned. Export sales increased and 
further growth is planned in selected territories. 

Despite the dilficultics caused by the market 
situation in 1971 and 1972 a policy of steady 
investment has continued. From the new 
equipment, higher productivity, higher quality 
standards and reduced work-in-progress are 
being obtained. Output per head has been 
more than doubled since the merger. 

At Chelmsford the new integrated ‘Pop Line’ 
was completed and this provides the most 
modern equipment for making high volume 
popular bearings. Facilities at Ferrybridge 
were much improved and following modern¬ 
isation, Northampton proved to be an effect¬ 
ive unit. The new grinding shop at Newark will 
shortly be in full production. 

For'several years world bearing price levels 
have been unsatisfactory. This has resulted in 
low returns on capital by the principal inter¬ 
national companies, but there are now clear 
indications that all manufacturere are seeking 
improved returns. The uncertainties in the 
British economy are such that it is not possible 
to forecast results for 1973/74, but under 
normal conditions RFlP’s performance should 
represent a marked improvement. 


RHP 20 
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"SOCIAL SECURITY ACT"—"SeCOGMmON"— "STATE RESERVE SCHEME 

COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT PROFESSIONAL ADVICE ON PENSION PLANNING 

IS AVAILABLE FROM ANY MEMBER OF THE 


ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


List of member firms available 
from the Association 


65 London Wall, London EC2M 5XE 
Phone: 01 -628 8541 


CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN SELECTIDN TRUST 

RESULTS SHOW SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT 


The 49th Annual General Meeting of Consolidated African 
Selection Trust Limited was held on December 12th in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. A. Chester Beatty: 

The financial results for the year to June 30th. 1973. showed 
a substantial improvement compared with those of the previous 
year. This improvement was achieved despite a fall in trading 
income consequent upon the acquisition by the Ghana Govern¬ 
ment of a majority interest in the Company's business in 
Ghana. The transfer was effective from October 1st. 1972. and 
so the trading profit included only the results of operations in 
Ghana for the quarter to September 30th. 1972. 

The interruption in the flow of income from Ghana was more 
than offset by the receipt of substantial dividends from The 
National Diamond Mining Company (Sierra Leone) Limited. 
Altogether, we have received from NDMC during the year three 
dividends totalling £4.375,000 gross or £1.225,000 aftertax. 

Since our accounts were published the accounts of NDMC for 
the same year have been issued. These show a profit after tax 
of £2.7 million and the directors have declared a final dividend 
equivalent to £600.000 after tax. The directors of NDMC have 
also declared an interim dividend for the current year to June 
30th. 1974. of £2 million after tax. SLSTs share of those two 
dividends, both of which will count as income for the current 
year, will amount to £ 1,274.000. again after tax. 

Although we have not yet concluded an agreement with the 
Ghana Government recording the terms of its acquisition of 55% 
of our business in Ghana, the Government has agreed to make a 
substantial down payment and to provide the necessary sterling 
to enable remittance of that payment to take place before the 
end of the year. 

We must expect our dividend income from West Africa to 
det^iase substantially within the next few years. In my statement 
lest.)^ar I referred to the changing role of CAST and reminded 


you that in 1963, in anticipation of such a change, we entered into 
an exploration agreement with Selection Trust giving us the right 
to participate with them in base metal and diamond exploration. 
In the intervening 10 years CAST has spent or committed more 
than £7 million on exploration and a similar sum on the develop 
ment of projects arising from exploration. As a result we have 
acquired substantial minority interests in the South Bay Mine 
in (Canada, the Spargoville and Agnew prospects in Australia and 
a small share in the Noordwinning Group discovery of gas In the 
North Sea. 

The South Bay Mine is benefiting from the current high metal 
prices and can be expected to earn a substantial profit this year 
while in the North Sea there have been shows of gas in the Noord- 
winning group's second well on block L/8 on the Netherlands 
shelf. 

As to our 37% interest in the Agnew nickel prospect, the tech¬ 
nical feasibility has now been demonstrated but the economics 
of the project require further careful study in view of the compli¬ 
cated currency problems we have to face. 

In the changed circumstances of the Company the prospects 
for that major project are of course extremely significant. 
Consequently the doubts about timing in relation to that project 
create difficulties and uncertainties in the framing of policy for 
the Company for the years immediately ahead. 

It is therefore necessary for us to remain flexible in our think¬ 
ing. Although our liquid resources are by np means unhealthy 
we have to relate them to the scale and expense entailed in 
mining affairs and must use them judiciously. 

We are examining carefully with Selection Trust the amount 
of exploration expenditure to be incurred, seeking savings with¬ 
out too seriously reducing the chances of success, and we are 
also investigating new business opportunities on a very selective 
basis. 
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Books 


Old Triton blows his 
wreathed horn 


When C. S. Forester died in 1966 he 
icfi unfinished “Hombiower and the 
Crisis”, in which the great man was 
made post-captain and would, in happier 
circumstances, have sufTered more 
gravely than ever from self-doubt and 
revulsion from his bloody role in Boney's 
downfall. And when Forester “went over 
the standing pari of the mainbrace”*, 
there was it seemed no suitable lieutenant 
handy to take over his command—a 
reading public with a pronounced indi 
vidual taste and numbered in hundreds 
of thousands. But such is the press of 
half-pay captains of letters that, within a 
year, hands were drilling with satisfac 
tory efficiency at the typewriter keys, 
and a squadron of single-deckers tacked 
out into the bookstalls to meet whatever 
grape, chain or round shot the critics 
fired and such admiration for their sea¬ 
manlike accomplishment as the watch 
below could muster. The squadron has 
become a fleet; and after many engage¬ 
ments, much wordage spilt and a sinking 
or two, some assessment of the per¬ 
formance and quality of these followers 
in line astern seems in order. 

Leaving aside those privateers who 
haA'e opted for a lonely passage in 
periods other than the classicahN and 
leaving aside also those whose business 
in great waters is commercial rather 
than strategic or tactical^:, the main 
contenders for Hornblower’s boatcloak 
are three—Richard Bolitho, Captain (at 
this date) RN; Lieutenant Lord Ramage 
RN; and Lieutenant (without epaulette) 
George Abercrombie Fox RN. Their 
respective publishers are: Hutchinson; 
^eidenfeld and Nicolson; New English 
Library. The Hornblower books are 
published by MichaelJoseph. All appear 
in paperback editions too. 

’^It is diflicult to trace indebtedness for this salty 
phrase for a sea burial; but Lord Ramase's 
mind seems the likeliest locker for such thoughts. 
'^Vivian Stuart’s C^ain Phillip Hazard (Robert 
Haie) endures the Cfrimea. 
tPatrick O’Brien’s Jack Aubrey (Collins) adven¬ 
tures with the East India Company while on 
half-pay. It may mean something that his books 
are hard to find; and he, too, has been compared 
to Hornblower. 


Bolitho, Ramage and Fox have each 
been called by at least one reviewer the 
heir of Hornblower; ciich of them 
whether by design or by inadvertance 
shares peculiarities with the archetype; 
and each of them lays course through 
plots that defy difierenliation from one 
another from voyage to voyage (there 
being, after all, a limited number of things 
one can do in a fighting ship under sail 
—\oosc or take in sail, fight or run, sink 
or swim). The success, in varying 
degrees, of their creators in making 
their adventures readable at ail is a con¬ 
siderable tribute to native talents as 
well as to the absorption of good 
lessons. 

Why should there be this tremendous 
appeal in Nelsonian warfare? It cannot 
be merely because C. S. Forester, with 
his considerable talent for narrative, 
chose to write about the period, for 
seven years is a long time for followers 
of any fashion to hang on—and if the 



fashion were entirely dependent on 
Forester noNdoubl many of the followers 
would have sunk without trace before 
now. Clearly there are elements of the 
long sea struggle with Bonaparte that 
have an undyingly satisfactory taste on 
Hnglish tongues. Of course it is reassur¬ 
ing—particularly for people brought up 
in the 1930s and 1940s, when we still 
just believed Britannia ruled the waves— 
to be reminded in the decline of the past 
two decades that there was a lime when 
Britain’s fiat extended to every part of 
the world her frigates' nine or twelve* 
pounders could reach. F.qually it is 
comforting to lose oneself in a quarrel 
that is clear cut. mtHlerately cliivalrous 
but blootly with it, pervaded with salt 
air and the reek of an esoteric and diffi¬ 
cult technology. But chauvinism and 
guignolism, both extensively catered for 
in these books, can be satisfied elsewhere 
as well. 

What the naval war of Nelson’s lime 
uniquely olTers, perhaps, is the oppor* 
tunity to identify with somebody of 
lough character, not notably a wet 
liberal, who bears huge rcsrK^nsibility 
alone but must conduct himself as a 
member of a team, a man bound by his 
orders and yet paradoxically an almost 
totally free agent once his ship is hull 
down from Portsmouth. Amid the 
strains of wondering how to think about 
Europe, and the Bomb, and the Arabs, 
and the homeless, and the price of f(X)d, 
and party political broadcasts, it is not 
unliberating to be able to fantasise about 
a time when such agents of liberal 
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apoplexy either did not exiat or were, in 
a particular context, susceptible of 
perfectly straightforward answers that 
satisfied everybody* Even Homblower’s 
self-questionings were answerable by 
reference to his duty and his care for 
his family* 

From the writer’s point of view the 
Nelsonian war offers a discrete period 
in which to sec a single character 
through an entire career at sea. Most of 
the authors have taken advantage of ii. 
It is hard to find a single story of the 
period that is not part of a scries in 
which one man explores his relationship 
with his country and his job. episode by 
episode, growing in density and stature 
as he goes. 

Such men. in the colony opened by 
C. S. Forester and settled by Alexander 
Kent (Boliiho). Dudley Pope (Ramage) 
and Adam Hardy (Fox), inevitably tend 
to present similar faces to the world- 
scan ed, intelligent, ruthless, impassive 
masks for tlie lurmoiled persona within, 
pictures, give or take an eye, of the 
archetypal sea hero. Nelson. Thus 
each of them has his physical disability 
ill lesser or greater degree. Hornblower 
is ironically tone-deaf and prone to sea¬ 
sickness; Fox has an optical defect, a 
“purple ring” in his vision resulting from 
a pistol ball in the head; Bolitho suffered 
mightily in his midshipman days because 
of his acrophobia, every climb in the 
shrouds being a nightmare; Ramage has 
a pretty scar which he compulsively 
rubs in times of stress. None of these 
things make the least difference to their 
performance of their duties. That is a 
comfort, too, for the hang-nailed, the 
pimpled, the bald-headed and short¬ 
sighted: the hero is accessible. 

Likewise each of them is in his way a 
compassionate and humane man, care¬ 
ful of his crew’s well-being, not wasteful 
of their lives and limbs, thoughtful of 
the hcllishncss of conditions in the 
'tween-deck and of the strains that have 
to be allowed for. Which nicely side¬ 
steps the problem of applying twentieth- 
century minds and consciences to the 
issues that now seem important in the 
navy of Nelson—the more usual cast 
of commander who ran his ship with 
bo’sun's starter, cat-o'-ninc-tails and 
hempen collar figures little in these tales 
except as an object of outrage and con 
tempt. In this regard, however, there are 
certainly difTerences between the arche¬ 
type, Hornblower, and his successors. 

Hornblower's undoubted compassion 
is tempered with the need to keep 
discipline, to make his ship ready to 
fight, to follow his orders, to provide 
a framework in which his duty may be 
safely rigged; and he goes about these 
things in a traditional if temperate way 


which makes him a more believable man 
(and an exceptional one at that) than his 
fictional colleagues. He orders lashes 
with reluctance, but he orders them; he 
has acted his part as Jack Ketch, the 
hangman; he has had men shot; he 
canes an errant midshipman himself; he 
stands no nonsense and, in the loneli¬ 
ness of his command, makes no great 
friends. Lord Ramage, on the other 
hand, is not to be believed in. Not, at 
any rate, as somebody who could press 
his gang of thugs from one end of the 
Mediterranean to the other without the 
kind of incident that no captain could 
overlook and hope to remain in com¬ 
mand. Ramage hobnobs with his crew, 
accepts with a wry smile a drunken 
practical joke that actually hazards his 
ship and would, in life or even under 
Hornblower, have merited a flogging 
round the fleet, if not a hanging. Fox 
in his turn believes himself to be a terror, 
a hard man, but no punishment is 
handed out aboard his sole temporary 
command to anybody but the enemy. 
Bolitho is of sterner stuff, but on his 
voyages the most characteristic of the 
navy’s way with its seamen, corporal 
punishment, is easily glossed over; and 
he has friends so firm in his lieutenant 
and sailing master that one is almost 
templed to impute to him a latent homo¬ 
sexuality that is doubtless not intended 
by his creator. 

They are, these heroes, similar in their 
capabilities as seamen. They are unvary¬ 
ingly brilliant—brilliant with difficidty 
ai^ heart-searching and even with mis¬ 


takes in the case of Hornblower, 
brilliant without qualifleation in all the 
others. Ramage, for example, is fan 
tastically inventive not only in tactics 
but in improvising such anachronistic 
standard weaponry as the marine equiva 
lent of a Bangalore torpedo and the 
first naval smokescreen. Bolitho’s use of 
an explosive ship, matching Ramage's 
explosive boat, must be the merest coin 
cidenoe or for all one knows based on 
some actual inddenl in those stirring 
times. Fox is absolute master of his 
ship and, more surprisingly, a brilliant 
infantryman and sapper into the bargain. 

There are of course divergences 
between them, too. Ramage is a dead 
shot with pistols and a dab hand with 
the throwing knife; Fox unerring with 
guns, pistols and his boy-David sling 
(made out of a silk neckerchieO; but 
Hornblower and Bolitho seem not to be 
exceptionally gifted with firearms, pre¬ 
ferring to let their gun-captains do 
the actual shooting while they think 
about what to shoot at. And the small 
element of sex that, even here, creeps 
into ail the best stories separates them. 
Hornblower marries and loses sofl 
Maria, a sort of Dora Sp^nlow to his 
Copperfleld, and then picks up the 
smashing Lady Barbara Wellesley to 
comfort his later years. Fox has designs 
on Sophie, fat daughter of his patron 
Lord Kintlesham, but chiefly in the 
cause of gaining an Interest for himself 
(although he sometimes in setter 
moments feels a little soppy about her). 
Ramage has a happy ending to his 
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rescue of a gloriously beautiful woman 
from the French in Italy. Bolitho, to the 
evident disapproval of his friend and 
hrst lieutenant Herrick, takes up with 
the wife of an important passenger. It 
all makes for something to think about 
during the long, cold watches by the 
glow of the binnacle light. 

What the navy can have been like in 
Nelson’s, Collingwood’s, Jervis’s day 
defies conjecture, at least if the over¬ 
riding characteristic of all these King’s 
oflicers was general in the fleet, for none 
of them can obey orders all the time. 
They are constantly finding ways of 
doing their own things when this happens 
to agree with their concepts of duty 
(Homblower), their greed for a prize 
(Fox), their personal advancement 
(Ramage) or their superior appreciation 
of the situation (Bolitho). One Nelson 
mast surely have been enough for their 
lordships to stomach. Not every captain 
could so easily have got away with 
success and spectacularity in place of 
obedience. (Byng. it ou^t to be re¬ 
membered, was shot because he “dis¬ 
obeyed” orders by not fighting the 
enemy to extinction, and indeed, 
Ramage’s father, the Earl of Blazey, 
was lucky to have escaped the same 
fate.) Still, it would be a dull old world 
out there beyond the horizon if we all 
just sailed about obeying orders. 

The great bonus to be got from these 
books is an understanding of how 
wooden-wall ships worked and fought. 
The amount of research that has gone 
into getting the details right—even if 
the material, at Greenwich and else¬ 
where, is easily come by—is prodigious. 
Some of the passing-on of lore is 
naturally a little contrived; studsails 
cannot have been used often, and no 



Homblower. the datUy of them all 


Prize money 

incident explains the careful insertion 
of news about a patent sea-chest, fitted 
with a burglar alarm, for rich com¬ 
manders. Sometimes the repetition from 
book to book can provoke a yawn or a 
wish that whichever captain is at that 
moment erecting wet canvas screens 
about his magazine and spreading damp 
sand on his decks to prevent explosions 
of stray powder in battle would just 
get on and fight his ship, clapping his 
“bring-’em-near” to his sightless eye 
and shouting “Damn their lordships’ 
regulations, and the Articles of War, 
too”. But on the whole it is pure gain— 
more so in the Bolitho books, which 
have diagrammatic endplates showing 
spars and sails, and in the Ramage 
adventures, where the technical details 
are fascinating enough to justify being 
caught in irons in the middle of the 
reader's battle. One has only to go on a 
few pages to find the guts of a marine 
smashed into bloody gruel, a man miss¬ 
ing half his head after a cutlass swing; 
canister-shot fired into the faces of a 
boarding party or a topman dropping 
out of the shrouds to spatter the white 
trousers of his disdainful officers. 

If one has to make judgments about 
the weight and worth of these paper 
sailors there can be no doubt that Horn- 
blower stands head and shoulders above 
the others—a three-decker to their 
sloops and cutters, although Bolitho 
has guns enough for a frigate. Each of 
the others has something to offer, but 
there was something about Forester, 
rather than his creature, that the other 
authors cannot match. Hornblower is 
believable because Forester is a story- 
teUer of the first rate, not because he got 
his sailing terms right. Ramage is not 
bdievable because his creator, Dudley 
Pope, has not paid oiough attention to 
vriiat can be believably done by a man. 


even by a fantastic man, and Fox is no 
better than a puppet, for all his “earthy" 
qualities. Bolitho is the nearest we have 
got to Homblower. because Alexander 
Kent has learned that necessary les.son. 
All of these shadows together would 
make a Homblower. But that does not 
mean that there is nothing to enjoy in 
the lesser craft. On the contrary, every 
one of them is, as somebody’s simple 
sailorman says, a rattling good yam. 

R.LS. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND 
HIS WORLD 

By David Daiches. 

Thames and Hudson. 128 pages. 
€2.25. 


It is not easy to discern the jxiliey behind 
this .series of copiously illustrated brief 
biographies. The biographies themselves 
are written by prettydistinguished//7/(?ro- 
teurs. and the books are uniformly well 
produced, full of pictorial intere.st. There 
does not, however, appear to be a general 
editor, and the subjects chosen for 
inclusion are as far apart in lime, genius 
and nationality as Delacroix and Dr 
Johnson. Nehru and Nelson. This time, 
at any rate, the publishers have scored a 
notable success. Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son’s personality and career lend them¬ 
selves to the animated kind of treatment 
that a light-weight study of this kind 
demands; and the choice of a fellow 
Scot to tell the tale was obviously right. 
David Daiches, himself a native of 
Edinburg, writes with understanding 
both of its formative influence and of the 
nostalgia that the city and its neigh¬ 
bouring countryside inspired in the exiled 
Stevenson, who literally could not live 
in so bleak a climate. 

Professor Daiches had already 
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Stevenson much loved 


written a more extended study ofR.L.S's 
writings, and his admiration for 
Stevenson's literary achievement per- 
meates this life story. We are given an 
account of his upbringing and develop- 
ment that is psychologically convincing 
as well as attractive to read. In his 
undergraduate days, Stevenson was a 
founder member of a society whose 
constitution opened with the words: 
“Disregard everything our parents have 
taught us'\ He never, though, could 
wholly liberate himself from his Calvinist 
background. A vivid sense of the power¬ 
fulness of evil reveals itself even in so 
racily entertaining a book as “Treasure 
Island”. 

Because wc mostly associate the 
name of Robert Uiuis Stevenson with 
btx)ks read in our schooldays, it may 
come as a surprise that Henry James 
had the highest regard for him as a 
fellow-artist, and that, as Professor 
Daiches reminds us, ‘‘the first really 
sophisticated exchange of ideas in 
English about the art of fiction took 
place between these two". That was in 
the middle of the 1880s. Ten years later, 
Stevenson w'as dead. Henry James, 
stricken by the news of his sudden 
extinction in far-away Samoa, was soon 
to write of the legend that attached itself 
to this truly remarkable man. Readers of 
this biography, particularly as they pore 
over the pictures relating to the Samoan 
years, will perceive how many romantic 
elements there were in his strange life- 
story. They will surely, too, be touched 
by the beautiful combination of courage 
and humour and sensitiveness that made 
R.L.S. so much beloved wherever he 
went. 


BOORS 

In debt to France 

HENRY JAMES AND THE FRENCH 
NOVEL 

By Philip Grover. 

Paul Elek. 221 pages. £3. SO. 


So much has been written about Henry 
James, a man predestined to the 
subject of literary and biographical 
research, that Dr Grover deserves con¬ 
gratulations for finding and pursuing a 
topic that relates not marginally but 
centrally to James’s development as a 
novelist. Though his interest in con¬ 
temporary French literature has been 
generally recognised, little serious work 
has hitherto been done on James's 
specific indebtedness to Balzac, Flaubert, 
the Goncourts and Daudet. Specific is 
perhaps the wrong word, tor their 
influence is too pervasive to be reducible 
to easy comparisons of related effects. 

In the first section, Dr Grover deals 
with James’s desire to emulate Balzac, 
of whom he wrote that he had “learned 
more of the lessons of the engaging 
mystery of fiction than from anyone 
else”. James marvelled at Balzac’s ability 
to portray such a vast variety of human 
types, and to repre.sent their “constituted 
consciousness” with such intensity. 
Balzac’s handling of the passage of time 
and his use of descriptions as an integral 
part of the novel also commanded James’s 
profound respect. 

If James went to Balzac to learn how 
to solve certain technical problems of 
construction and characterisation, it was 
to Flaubert that he turned in his search 
for a unified style and a language flexible 
enough to encompass narrative and 
dialogue, description and inner reflec¬ 
tions. Dr Grover devotes his second 
section to the influence of Flaubert, and 
in the third he considers the repercussions 
on Henry James of "L’art pour I’art", 
This was not a theory which wholly 
commended itself to James, but many 
instances are paraded to show how often 
he revealed himself to be in sympathy 
with the Goncourts and others of the 
same persuasion. In “The Ambassadors”, 
for example, much importance is given 
to “aesthetic and visu^ appreciation as 
a means of develt^ng mor^ discrimina¬ 
tions and evaluation of character”. But 
it is “The Golden Bowl” that demon¬ 
strates most convincingly James’s power 
to assimilate and transmute French 
influences. This rarifled novel shows, in 
its internal consistency and complex 
prose, how much James had learned 
from the conscious artistry of the French. 
Dr Grover is as much at home with these 
novelists as with James himsdf, and he 
handles the whole subject most per¬ 
suasively. 
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Lost generation 

A SECOND FLOWERING 

By Malcolm Cowley. 

AndreDeutsch. 286pages. £2.95. 

This a collection of studies of the “works 
and days of the Lost Generation”, to 
quote the sub-title. That is to say, it 
deals with some remarkably gifted 
writers who flourished in the USA in 
the 1920s and 1930s, and who are now 
either legendary or outmoded. Malcolm 
Cowley, an honoured veteran among 
American men of letters, was personally 
acquainted with all the eight examined 
in this book—Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest 
Hemingway, John Dos Passes, E. E. 
Cummings, Thornton Wilder, William 
Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe and Hart 
Crane. When one reflects that all were 
born within six or seven years of one 
another, just before the turn of the 
centuiy, the phenomenon of a brilliant 
flowering of talent is indeed striking. 
Mr Cowley compares it with the flourish¬ 
ing period in the 1840s and 1850s, when 
Emerson, Thoreau, Herman Melville, 
Hawthorne and Walt Whitman were 
shaping an authentically American 
literature. 

The 1914—18 war changed the world 
of Mr Cowley’s generation. Some of 
his friends went in 1917 to Europe as 
combatants; but, as he admits, the war 
was for them a distant expedition, some¬ 
thing that one went to rather adven¬ 
turously, and with luck returned from. 
It did not last long, and the survivors 
returned to a country quite undevastated. 
It did, though, catch these sensitive young 
men at a highly impressionable stage. 
On some of them the effect was indelible. 
They were old enough to look back to a 
world of more stable values than those 
prevailing in the 1920s. But, as Mr 
Cowley remarks in his final chapter, 
they were really a lucky rather than a 
lost generation. It was their contem¬ 
poraries in Europe who were destroyed 
in the holocaust. The brilliance of these 
Americans—and the expatriates Pound 
and Eliot were virtually of the same 
vintage—is a reminder of how much the 
butchery of those four years impoverish¬ 
ed Britain’s own literature. 

Much of the material used by Mr 
Cowley in this volume has appeared 
before, in the form of lectures (xr artides. 
He has, however, converted it into a 
thorDU{|hly readable book, with enough 
continuity to carry' the reader ri^t 
through to the end, evoi though each 
chapter remains a adf-suffUaent whole. 
In the final section, the author reviews 
the literary achievement of several 
decades, paying particular attention 
to Ednmnd WOson (who might have 
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merited a chafer of his own, and may 
yet be the subject of a sraarale study). 
An old man now, Mr Cowley looks back 
and in a tentative way he looks ahead. 
Though his tone is mellow, his critical 
judgment remains acute. 

Overdone 

HOWARDS END 

By E. M. Forbter. 

Edward Arnold 383 pages. £4.75. 

THE MANUSCRIPTS OF HOWARDS 
END 

Edited by Oliver Staliybrass. 

Edward Arnold. 393 pages. €15. 

When E. M. Forster died, he bequeathed 
(o King’s College, Cambridge, where 
his latter years had been spent as a 
much loved genius loci, a vast number 
of manuscripts and typescripts. Besides 
material that had been discreetly with* 
held from publication (including the 
novel “Maurice” and short stories re¬ 
cently printed in “The Life to Come”), 
there were the drafts of “Howards 
Fnd”. These filled, N\e are told, four 
large volumes. Even the main draft, in 
its corrected form, difTers from the text 
as it was given to the public in 1910. 
Forster’s publishers not only project a 
twenty-volume edition of his complete 
works; they are also lavishing on his 
writings a degree of editorial care that 
few novelists have been accorded. In 
the volume that accompanies the attrac¬ 
tively produced reissue, all the variants 
are registered as though we were deal¬ 
ing with a classical text. 

But are we? Was Forster in fact a 
novelist of such stature, such origin¬ 
ality, such lasting significance, that 
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I^terity is goii^ to pore over his dele¬ 
tions and additions? Any answer must 
of course be a value judgment, and the 
editor and publishers have uttered a 
most emphatic Yes. But even partisans 
of Forster may be somewhat startled 
by the accumulation of minutiae in the 
companion-guide, which is priced at 
£15 and limited to 1,(XX) copies. 
Does the art of a novelist, especially of 
one whom nobody could call a technical 
innovator, demand this meticulous 
study? 

Tlie genesis of a poem, in which 
language is used with peculiar care 
and concentration, is nearly always a 
fascinating process to trace. To be 
shown the major changes in the build 
up of a novel is also interesting. Where 
whole scenes have been thoroughly 
revised, or banal passages eliminated 
(as in “Howards End”), we do learn 
much about the writer’s powers of self- 
criticism. In Forster, these were acute. 
His final versions are always improve¬ 
ments on his first ideas and a more 
civilised and subtle achievement results 
from the refining process. The book has 
already survived the passage of sixty 
years. Maybe, in spite of its Edwardian 
archness and gentility, it will impress 
itself as a masterpiece on generations to 
come. But there is also the possibility 
that the cult of Forster will decline, now 
that the man himself is no longer with 
us to disarm criticism by his personal 
charm and intelligence. 

Definitive and 
provocative 

A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
CRITICAL TERMS 

Edited by Roger Fowler. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 217 
pages. £2. 50 hardbound, £1.25 
paper. 

Fowler is a propitious name for anyone 
compiling a linguistic handbook. Not 
that this volume is likely to prove as 
indispensable as that good companion 
“The King's English”. It does not, in 
any case, set out to be a work of ready 
reference. Instead of providing brici* 
working definitions of a very wide range 
of rhetorical and critical terms, the 
editor and his team (many of them, like 
him, hailing from the University of East 
Anglia), have contributed some 16C 
entries which discuss and analyse critical 
concepts, and provide the inquiring 
reader with suggestions for further 
exploration. 

Tlie project was intelligently con¬ 
ceived and the resulting book should 
prove stimulating and useful, parti¬ 
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cularly to people engaged in fairly high- 
level literary discussion. The vocabulary 
of criticism is somewhat susceptible to 
changes in literary fashion, and non- 
litcrai*y disciplines like psychology, 
anthropology and linguistics have 
obviously affected our way of talking 
about poetry and fiction. 

Some of the terms discussed in this 
dictionary iKlong straightforwardly to 
literary history; they include words like 
satire, couplet or humours. Tlicse lend 
themselves to non-controversial defini^ 
lion. To another group belong the well- 
tried but often imperfectly understood 
concepts like catharsis, genre, persona, 
even style, image or rhetoric it'df. It is 
all too easy to trot out acceptable- 
sounding words which reflect only the 
haziest notion in the speaker's mind of 
what they signify. Practically meaning¬ 
less exchanges can be carried on for a 
long lime before one speaker dares to 
challenge another to explain just what 
he means by “tiiganic form” or 
“mimesis". Mr Fowler’s book highlights 
these areas of confusion. It also gives 
valuable information about phrases which 
the non expert would hesitate to define, 
such as semiology or the Chicago Critics. 
A good many “isms” are discussed, 
among them existentialism, historicism 
and modernism. The very contempora¬ 
neity of this book may prove a weakness if 
the compilation is taken simply to be 
a vade-mecum; but it is much more pro¬ 
vocative than the name dictionary would 
suggest. The editor claims with justice 
that “it can be read as a picture of 
literary criticism entering the 1970s as a 
vita! andprofessionalhumunediscipline”. 

Fireworks from 
the past 

BERTRAND RUSSELL'S AMERICA, 
VOLUME ONE: 1896-1946 

By Barry Feinbery and Ronald Kasrils. 
Alien and Unwin. 371 pages £'5.75. 


The authors are experienced diggers in 
the Russel) archives and have already 
based several books on them. The first 
part of this b<K)k is a fully documented 
account of his often stormy relation 
ship with the United States up to 1945. 
As far as possible the authors use 
Russell's own letters and writings, and 
contribute the shortest possible linking 
passages. The second part, which makes 
up over a third of the took, is com¬ 
posed of articles which Russell wrote for 
the press, or in one ca.se delivered as a 
lecture, on American subjects. Some were 
published at the time but cannot easily 
be found today without a visit to the 
newspaper library at Colindale; others 
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have never been published. 

Russell's attilude to America was 
just what one would expect. He was 
highly sympathetic to the concept of 
American democracy but deeply sus¬ 
picious of its plutocracy. Most American 
administrations were in his black books, 
except those of Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt. Some of his most lasting 
friends and, as he put it, half of his 
wives were American; but stupid, con¬ 
servative, intolerant and pretentious 
Americans annoyed him as much as 
similar types of Englishmen. He loved 
England and was never tempted to settle 
in America. His longest visit to the 
United States contained two rather 
dramatic episodes: the successful action 
brought against the City College of 
New York which prevented it from 
appointing him as professor of philo¬ 
sophy on the grounds of his immorality; 
and his falling-out with the eccentric 
Mr Barnes of the Barnes Foundation. 
Both have been written up before; both 
arc briefly dealt with in Russell's auto 
biography; full details are given here. 

It is doubtful whether this book 
needed writing. The subject hardly 
deserves such extensive published treat 
ment, and Russell’s own concision in 
his autobiography stands as a slight 
reproach. The journalism is journalism 
long shrunk in the perspective of time. 
All this is necessary material for bio 
graphers and some other specialised 
students, but not for the general reader. 
But this is not to deny that the book 
is fun. Most of the text is by Russell 
(skilfully chosen and knitted together 
by the authors) and everything which he 
wrote remains intensely readable, bril¬ 
liant in style and stimulating in con¬ 
tent: it was for literature that he won 
the Nobel Prize. The context fades 
with the years; the wit and style remain, 
as coruscating now as when he wrote, 
and as delightful to read, on similar 
grounds, as Sydney Smith's reviews of 
long-forgotten books. But one looks 
forward to the second volume, covering 
the period of the atom bomb and Viet 
nam, with real foreboding. 

Through Whig eyes 

MACAULAY 

8y Jane Mitigate. 

Routledge'and KeganPaul. 241 pages. 
£3 hardbound, £1,50 paper. 

'‘The emphases of this study are critical, 
its essential aims the exploration of the 
range and quality of Macaulay’s writing 
and ihe demonstration of the validity 
of continuing to approach him—above 
all in the mature essays and the ‘History 
of England'—as a major narrative 
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artist”. So says the author of this con¬ 
tribution to Roulledge’s “Author 
Guides”, a series offering systematic 
studies of major writers and thinkers 
designed to bridge the ever-widening 
gulfs between specialised disciplines. 

That a non-specialist, or more pre 
ciscly a person having no particular 
interest either in late seventeenth-century 
British and Irish history or in mid 
nineteenth-century historical writing, 
should be thought likely to be interested 
in Macaulay might seem, indeed, rather 
odd. Ever since the rise of the academic 
historical schools Macaulay has been a 
by word for the vices of the Whig inter¬ 
pretation of history, that disposition to 
see history as progress coloured in 
patriotic and protestant tones and to 
interpret the past in terms of the atti¬ 
tudes and assumptions of the present. 
Macaulay’s instant and enormous success 
on the publication of the first two volumes 
of his history in 1848 condemned him 
as a panderer to the prejudices of his 
times to an extent that disqualified him 
for later attention other than as a curious 
specimen of optimistic, philistine Vic¬ 
torians. Carlyle, the writer traditionally 
set up against Macaulay, is generally 
thought to have survived the testing of 
time in rather better shape: the prophet 
of doom naturally seems more relevant 
to the twentieth century than the celebra- 
lor of the liberal achievement. 

It is unquestionably an encouraging 
sign, then, that people are no longer 
content with this kind of dismissive 
caricature of Macaulay. Dr Millgate’s 
able and welcome examination of 


Macaulay’s intellectual heritage, his 
methods and techniques, the relationship 
of his distinguished political career to 
his writing, does not set out deliberateU 
to overturn received notions. But simpl> 
by taking Macaulay seriously enougii 
to look at his life and work with intel 
ligent and critical sympathy, it takes the 
musty staleness of reception out of such 
notions. 

Macaulay remains what he has always 
been: a philistine, lacking in ethical 
depth and in the capacity to appreciate 
qualities remote from his own narrow 
range of feeling and awareness—the 
over-confident historian who reduced 
James II to unrelieved villainy and 
William III into even more unrelieved 
and intolerable virtue. But Dr Millgate 
makes such useful points as that 
Macaulay’s seemingly complacent stress 
on material progress was designed to 
make his readers aware of the crucial 
difTerences between their own and past 
times. And we are reminded of other 
kinds of depth which, in an age domina 
ted by academic history, we arc not 
necessarily better off without: when 
Macaulay read drafts to his sister 
Hannah, he noted in his journal that 
she wept and he himself had difficulty 
controlling his voice. 

Urbane speculations 

GOLDEN CODGERS 

By Richard Ellmann. 

Oxford University Press. 193 pages. 
£3.50. _ 

Subtitled “Biographical Speculations’', 
and introduced by the attractive investi¬ 
gation of the problems of literary bio¬ 
graphy which Richard Ellmann gave as 
his inaugural lecture when he took up 
his Oxford professorship a couple of years 
ago, “Golden Codgers” is a miscellany 
of articles and lectures given continuity 
by the auth^’s fascinat^ interest in the 
secret or tacit life which underlies the 
one we are thought to live. 

Besides speculating on the connec¬ 
tions between the published writings and 
suppressed episodes in the lives of the 
authors he knows most intimately— 
Yeats, Joyce and WUde—Professor 
Ellmann tries out some theories about 
George Biot’s adolescent fantasies 
(guilty ones) and her creation of Mr 
Casaubon. Another very eminent Vic¬ 
torian who figures in these pages is 
Ruskin. His unconsummated marriage 
is linked with his amlHvalent attitude to 
the city of Venice, celebrated. in his 

K lest prose. The elegant urbanity of 
ard Bhnann’s own style is a constant 
ideasure, and tliere is substantial origi¬ 
nality underlying its witty surface. 
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GOLD 

GOLD- 

Feb 73; Downward price preS' 
sures in March. Maior risk 
downtiide 78-80, followed by 
renewed strength 
June 73; Upside potential 127 
followed by decline. 

July ‘73* Expect support 
around 92-94, 

For over a quarter of a centurv, 
our basic research (utilizing tne 
most advanced techniques and 
network of correspondents and 
consultants) has enabled us to 
anticipate well m advance a 
major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many large corporations 
in indutirlal and agricultural 
commoditiaa. This research has 
run into the millions. We know 
of no other organization like ours 
•the oldest, the largest, and. 
by reputation, “the most highly 
regarded commodity price fore¬ 
casting firm m the world." 

Your inquiry on corporate letter¬ 
head requested addressed to. 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subtidiory of Induitrloi Commodity Corp 
122 East 42nd St.. Now York. N.Y. 10017 
Cobli ECONOCIAM T*lfphone. 712-497-17*2 

World Wido Sorvico 
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■ Interim Statement 5 

! ACROW’S I 
11 BEST EVER I 

! HALE YEAR j 

I I Exports Leap Forward | 

I J To All-Time High I 

I S The Group results, unaudited,for the six months | 
I to 30th September 1973 with comparative ■ 
i ■ figures for the previous year, are as follows: ■ 




1973 

1972 

1 

1 

Turnover 
up 44% 

£ 28 , 137,000 

£19,580,000 

1 

Exports included 


1 

in turnover 
up 50% 

£ 10 , 966,000 

£7,290,000 

■ 

Profit before 
taxation 

£ 1 , 748,000 

£1,139,000 

1 

1 

up 53% 
Taxation 

£ 874,000 

£455,000 

1 

1 

Profit after 
taxation 
up 28% 

£ 874,000 

£684,000 


Interim Dividend 


The Directors have declared an interim dividend of 
7% net (equivalent to 10% gross - last year 9% gross). 
Dividend warrants will be posted on 6th April. 1974 
to shareholders on Ihe register at the close of 
business on 15th March. 1974. It is emphasised that 
the increase in the interim dividend does not 
necessarily mean an increase in the total dividend for 
the year compared with the last year. 

Chairman's Report 

The Chairman. Mr. W. A. de Vigier, states that the 
record profits for the half year are due to substantially 
increased exports by all Group Companies. He also 
states that he is confident that the resourceful Acrow 
team will produce another record year, notwith- 
steriding all the present difficulties. 

Extensions are either planned or are proceeding at all 
Works to meet the ever increasing demand for the 
Group's quality products, and this is being coupled 
with the utmost modernisation to ensure continuity 
of employment for the Acrow team. 

Acrow (Enomoere) Limited, December 1973. 


Imported by Rutherford, Osborne & Perkin limited, London 
end Churtons Limited, Liverpool. 
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PONTIN’S LIMITED 
Extension of Overseas Activities 

The 33rd Annual General Meeting was held on 14th December 
in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement of the 
Chairman and Joint Managing Director, Mr. F. W. Pontin: 

Group profits (before taxation) for the 11 months ended 31st 
March, 1973, amounted to .£3,254,829 (£2,292,997), a very 
satisfactory increase. 

The various improvements carried out in our camps enabled 
us to extend our holiday season during 1973. The season will 
again be extended in 1974 and the additional income should 
be reflected in future profits. 

Six holiday villages in Majorca, Costa del Sol, Morocco and 
Greece were recently acquired from S.A. Holiday Club of 
Belgium. Planning permissions arc now in the final stages to 
enable us to build a l,5(X>-bed holiday village at Alicante. It is 
also oui intention to build a holiday village near Almeria, 
Southern Spain, and in Saint Martin, near St. Tropez. 

Preliminary figures indicated that the profits of the year ending 
31 St March, 1974, should show a satisfactory increase. It is 
hoped that we will receive planning permission to develop a 
self catering holiday village in the north of England in the near 
future. 


SOCitTt INTERNATIONALE 
PIRELU S.A., bale 

3Gth Annual Report 1972/73 

The net profit for the ftnanciat year ondlng 30 June 1973 waa Fr.28.372,516.05 
(Fr 28 117.322.21 in previous year) representing Fr.18.92 per share of Fr 150 
nominal of Fr. 150,000,000 capital Amount for dismbution Fr.32,251,098 52 in¬ 
cluding Fr 3,878,582 47 brought forward from previous year. Dividend proposed 
Fr 14 per share (Fr 13 in previous year) after passing Fr,3 000,000 to Statutory 
Reserve and Fr.S.OOO 000 to EKtraordinary General Reserve bringing total reserves 
to Fr 151.764,750.97 and carrying forward Fr 2.764,750.97 to new account. 

This result was considered very satisfactory in view of the fact that the accounts are 
eKpressed in revalued Swiss francs while receipts from affiliated companies were 
largely in devalued currencies 1972 was a record year for the Company b / reason of 
the good results achieved bv the affiliated companies in which the Company has an 
average share of about 40%. Details of the results of the individual companies are 
given in the Report. Their total sales in 1972 amounted to Fr.2.560 millions and 
their investments in hxed assets to Fr 142 millions A notable feature of the results 
was that the non-distributed parts of the profits of the affiliated companies was 
greater in 1972 than in 1971, thus providing a greator proportion of the funds 
necessary for the furtfier devolopment of their plant 

In addition through the Union Pirelli/Dunlop. the Company is interested to the 
extent of 20% of the capital ot the Union in the group of companies affiliated to 
Dunlop Intornaiiorial Lid The results of these companies are also detailed in the 
Report 80% of their production is concerned with the manufacture of tyres, the 
remainder being represented by miscellaneous rubber goods; sports articles foot 
wear, textiles, etc , and rubber palm oil and cocoa plantations. 

The Committee presiding over the activities ot the Union Pirelii(''OunlDp continues to 
work for closer collaboration which, particularly in the field of rus**arch. has already 
achieved remarkable success, notably with regard to tyres The Denovo tyro now in 
production, which can run for long distances in a deflated condition without damage 
or driving nsk, is a product of that collaboration, as is also the future revolutionary 
DIP triangular section tyre already announced, which has attracted world wide in¬ 
terest in the Press 

Societe Internationale Pirelli S.A has only all 44% interest in Pirelli S p A . Milan, 
which holds 51% in Industrie Pirelli S.p A , Milan, the other 49% being owned by 
Dunlop Holdings Ltd. As it is known, a major problem for the Union has been 
occasioned by the negative results of Industrie Pirelli S p A . which is now under 
taking a recovery under a five-year plan 

The total consolidated sales of the Union Pirelli/Dunlop in 1972 reached Fr 10,000 
millions and new capital assets amounted to Fr. 700 millions 

Total receipts from companies in which Societe Internationale Pirelli S.A have an 
interest amounted to Fr 52,835 113.39 


RHODESIA 


It isn't easy to find that haven to escape to any more. 
Most of the world's idyllic retreats are getting a little 
tarnished—and prices aren’t what they were once, to 
say nothing of taxes. But there is one last retreat 
where Britain's way of life is still treasured and life 
has a special tempo of its own. 

Where endless sunny days and peaceful ways let one 
forget the problems of life elsewhere. 

Rhodesia. A land of leisurely pursuits and sophisti¬ 
cated facilities; of outstanding service and good 
neighbourliness; where money still goes a lot further 
and taxes are low. 

There are spacious homes, domestic help, modem 
health amenities, fast communications and uncrowded 
cities. 

The arts are catered for and sport is second to none, 
no matter what you fancy. Rhodesia is dedicated to 
preserving a way of life we all cherish. We would 
like you to be part of it. Ask for more details from 
the Department of Promotion, Dept Econ 1, Post 
Bag 7711, Causeway, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 


Brief Books 


Published by THE ECONOMIST thih luu kground senes ot 28-pfigp briefs illustrmed 
with meps, chdris and photographs, looks at some curient world problems and 
isolates the reiil issues 

Rates (including postage) 

Brief Books, inland and surface mail 25p, airmail 45p (US$1 25) 

Economist reprints ' inland and surface mail 30p airmail 45p 
(US$1 25) Binder: surface mail f1 10 (US$3 00) 

Please send me the following Brief Books: 


2. Europe (4/99) □ 

4. Communications (10/69) □ 

5. Race Relations (7/68) □ 

8 Gold (7/70) □ 

9 Road Safety (11/68) □ 

11. Technological 

Forecasting (1 /69) □ 

12. Life Assurance (9/69) □ 

13. Taxation (2/69) □ 

14 Communism (3/69) □ 

16. Student Revolt (1/70) □ 

17. Common Market (2/70) □ 

18 Prisons (12/69) □ 

19. Education (2/71) □ 


. Management (7/70) □ 

. Election'70 (7/70) □ 

. Defence (1/71) □ 

. Revolution in Latin 

America (4/71) □ 

.Cuba (8/71) □ 

Oil (7/71) □ 

. Stagflation—Britain's 

way out (8/71) □ 

. Industrial Relations (9/71) □ 

. Counterterrorism(10/72) □ 

. Urban Traffic (7/72) □ 

Britain from figures (11/72) □ 

. Value-added tax (1 /73) □ 


Please send me the following Economist reprints: 

The half-forgotten army (Jan' 71) □ The next 40 years (April '72) □ 
Britain into Europe (Aug ‘71) □ Navy (May '73) □ 

The phony oil criaia ( Aug '73) □ 

Please also send_ Brief Book Binders su, £1.10 each 



I enclose cheque/postal order for BBS 

The Economist Piiblicationi Department 
25 St James's Street London SW1A1HG 
Telephone:01-9306155 Telex:24344 

ReoliMfe4 Office 26 St. James's Strset, London 8W1A1H6 Regnmefl in London Numbsr 236383 
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COMPANY STATEMENT 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


IIINKnilOinillMIIIIUIIIIIIIIIH 


■imiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Leeds Permoneiif 

Sustained 

progress 


'A year quite different from any 
yet experienced ... ' 

W. Tweddle, c.b.e., t.d., ll.m. (President). 

Despite exceptional fluctuations 
in the flow of funds, the Society continued to 
grant mortgage advances at the rate 
of about £5m per week throughout the 
entire year - lending a record total 
of £247m, and so helping more than 41,000 
families to buy their own homes. 



30th SEPT *72 30th SEPT *73 

1 Total Assets 

£81 Dm 

£971 m 

4£16im 

Branch Offices 

118 

133 

415 

Liquidity 

£135m 

£136m 14.09% 

of Total Assets 

Reserves 

£35m 

£39m 403% 

of Total Assets 


1*71/72 

1972/73 


Investment 

Receipts 

£329m 

£4IOni 

t25% 

Mortgages Advanced 

£200m 

£247in 

4 24% 

Share 

b Deposit Balances 

£766in 

£923in 

i20% 


Leeds ^ 
Permanent 

The big Building Society J 

forshrewd investors i 

One of the 'Big Five'. A Member of the Building Societies Association % 
Shares and Oepoaits in the Society are Trustee Investments. g 

Heed Office: Permanent House, The Heedrow, Leeds LS11 NS I 


J.BR0CKH0USE&C0.LTD. 

"Extended Order Books at Home and Overseas" 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain. M.C., 7.D.. in respect of 
the year ended 30th September, 1973. 

Our results this year have been overshadowed by a catastrophic 
occurrence in France, a loss of some f 676.000. This extra* 
ordinary loss was incurred by Constructions Modulaires S.A. 
due to six months total stoppage of all system built schools 
throughout France. This company is now trading successfully 
again and forecasts profitable years ‘n 1974 and 1976. 

Trading results for the year were sales of f37 2 million up 
18.6% on the previous year's total of £31.3 million, profits 
before tax and the extraordinary loss were £1.73 million. 36% 
up on the previous year; profits after tax and the extraordinary 
loss were £352,800. 

After a careful assessment of this year's prospects, tho directors 
are of the opinion that these profits are sufficient to enable 
them to recommend a final dividend of 6.3%. thereby mam 
taming last year s dividend. 

I am profoundly worried by the constant disruption.^ to work 
brought on by labour unrest throughout the country. Never 
theless. it is my belief that the company will be extended to the 
full during 1974 and on into 1975. Most of our 
manufacturing companies, both at home and 
abroad. have grossly extended order books. j 

I look forward to a substantial recovery dur¬ 
ing ifie year, subject only to outside forces. 


APPOINTMENTS 





ABERDEEN 

ROBERT GORDONS 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
STUOIES 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Graduates of U.K. Universities are invited to 
apply. Degree lecturing experience, research 
or business experience an advantage but recent 
graduates will receive consideration. 

Duties mainly at undergraduate level with pos¬ 
sible specialisation in labour or monetary econo¬ 
mics. 

Salary in range £1,797—£3,825 p.a. Initial place¬ 
ment according to qualifications and experience. 

Removal expenses assistance. 

Details from Director, 

Itobait Gordon's Institute of Tocbnology, 

SchooMN, Aiionlogii, AB91FR. 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


The Messina 
(Transvaal) Development 

Company Limited 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 



I APPOINTMENT 


Univwaity of Nowr England 

Aimidale, New South Wales 

Assoaate Professor in Accounting 
and Financial Management 

The University wishes to make s 
senior staff appointment from appli¬ 
cants with high academic qualified 
tions in accounting, business finance, 
systems or business law and with 
proven research and professional/ 
business experience in some field of 
specialisation. The successful appli¬ 
cant will have every opportunity to 
participate in the long term develop¬ 
ment of the Department, will assume 
responsibilities for particular areas 
of interest and will be expected to 
contribute to current and/or new 
research programmes and as.sist in 
the departmental administration. 

The Department has a teaching staff 
establishment of 15 and, in addition 
10 research staff actively engaged 
on programmes In accounting 
finance, professional development 
entrepreneurship, and related fields 
In 1974 undergraduate and post 
graduate student enrolments in 
courses offered by the Departrnefit 
are expected to exceed 700 includ 
ing some 40 postgraduate Diploma 
levels and 24 at Master and Doctoral 
level 

Salary: $A15.940 per annum 
Conditions include provision for travel 
and removal expenses. Superannua 
tion IS available together with assist 
ance in buying or building a home 
Study leave grants are available and 
credit may be granted for existinc 
.study leave entitlement. 

Further information concerning the 
activities of. and plans for the Depart 
ment may be obtained from Head of 
Department. Professor G G. Meredith 
in the University, or from the Staff 
Officer. University of New England 
Armidale, N.S.W.. 2351, Australia 
Application forms and other general 
information should be obtained from 
Secretary-General, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts) 
36 Gordon Square, Ijondon WC1H 
OPF. 

Applications close on January 25 
1974. 

For furthor appointmen t 
see pages 103,105 ft 106 

COMPANY 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr Malcolm H. D. 
McAlpine has been 
elect^ a Director 
of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia. Mr 
McAlpine is a 
Director of Sir 
Robert McAlpine & 
Sons Limited, 
Newarthill Limited 
and Dovolopment 
Securities Umitod. 
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APPOINTME NTS 

LivMpool Polytaelinie 

department of surveying 

Rcs»»ch Assistmtt (two-yMr post) 

Applications are invited for the above 
post in a progressive Department 
to research into the real 'measure¬ 
ment of economic resources in 
Urban land use and development. 

1he candidate should hold a first 
degree or equivalent, in Surveying. 
Economics, Plant ling. Geography 
cr Building. It is envisaged that 
some knowledge of computing 
would be required. Current research 
(n the Department indicates that the 
likely research topic would be con¬ 
cerned with the economic appraisal 
of Urban development and value 
in buildings but consideration will 
Pe given to any other suitable topic 
within the field of research given 
.ibove. 

SALARY: A P.1. n353-f1644 p.a. 

Application forms available from: 
Staff Office. Dept 'E‘. Liverpool 
Polytechnic. Richmond House. 
1 Rumford Place. Liverpool L3 9RH. 


University of Edinburgh 

Department of Accounting 
and Business Method 

Applications are invited for the post 
of Lecturei in this Department. 
The teaching programme of the 
Department emphasises the relation¬ 
ship of Accounting to its neighbour 
disciplines, and joint honours degrees 
are being introduced in con¬ 
junction with the Departments of 
Business Studies and Economics. 
Applications will therefore be 
particularly welcome from candidates 
who have interests both in Account¬ 
ing and m a related discipline such 
as Economics or Operational 
Research. 

The salary scale is Cl .929-E4.548 
plus F.S S.U provision. 

Further particulars are available 
from: The Secretary lo the 

University, Old College, ^uth Bridge. 
Edinburgh EH8 9YL. io whom 
applications including the names of 
two referees, should be sent by 
February 9. 1974 Please quote 
reference 1073. 


For further appointments 
see pages 
103.104 & 106 




Business 

Economist 

The Metal Box Company, Britain's largest 
packaging organisation, has a vacancy for an 
Economics graduate in the Economic Research 
Section. Responsibilities will include investiga¬ 
tions into such areas as raw materials supply, 
prices trends, changes in consumer spending 
and mathematical forecasting, as well as 
generally assisting in the work of the Section. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree 
in Economics, preferably with Statistics, and at 
least one year's experience in similar work. 

The appointment is based at Head Office, which 
is being moved from Baker Street to Reading 
towards the end of 1974, 


w Metal Box 

Apply In wvWnp fw* nn nppHcntion foiin, 
quothiB Rnf. J. W. TIionMon, 

H«nd of Staff RMnitanwit DIvWan, 
Tha MntMl Box Company Umtlwi, 

37 Bokar Stroot LondonWIA 1 AN. 



\ 



TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

REUTLINGEN 

The Technical College Reutlingen— 

Business Management Section—Foreign Trade Branch— 
is looking for a 

LECTURER IN BUSINESS ENGLISH 

from March 1. 1974 or October 1. 1974 

Knowledge of other languages, such as Spanish, | 
Portuguese and Russian, is requested. 

The applicant should have teaching experience in 
language laboratories. 

The appointment at present is as lecturer in the salary 
group A 13a with promotion possibilities according to 
A 14 or A 15. The lecturers in a Technical College will 
soon be transferred ro the salary scale of University 
lecturers m accordance with the new regulations of the 
Federation and the Lander which are to be expected soon. 
Applications by philologists or trained business teachers 
with capabilities of teaching higher subjects, or inter¬ 
preters trained at universities having at least 5 years' 
experience in this field, are to be addressed to the 
Rektorat der Fachhochschule Reutlingen. 741 Reutlingen. 
Kaiserstr. 99. Germany. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


THE STOCKHOLDERS 
INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 

Managers—John Govett & Co. Limited 

Five year summary of results Per share 


Asset Value 
including 100^» 

Year ended Per Share Per Share Investment 

31 si October Earnings Dividend Currency Premium 

P P *P 

1969 . 6.44 6.50 344 

1970 . 6.57 6.50 314 

1971 . 6,91 6.75 356 

19 72 . 6.84 _TOO_ 446 

1973 . 5.29 5.00 421 


The 1973 tigurcs of earnings and dividend arc not comparable with previous 
years owing to the change in the system of taxation. 

TOTAL NET RESOURCES £57,43.3,651 
U.K. 51% NORTH AMERICA 38% 

Points from Mr C. W, Garnett's Review 

—Net aaset value per share declined from 446p to 42 Ip, a decrease of 5.6%. 
This compares favourably with the various market indices. 

--There has been a rise in total group revenues from £1,216,035 to £1,647,482. 
leaving an improvement in net distributable revenue of 0.95p per share. The 
Board considtfs this suflicient to recommend a final dividend of 3.^ per 
share, making an increased total for the year of 5p per share compared with 
lastyear*6 net ^uivalent of 4.29p per share. 

-The most si^ifleant change in the Trust’s porU'olio has been an increa.*)e 
in the already substantial investment in the oil service industry and oil 
coi^anics with proven reserves in politically stable areas. 

—The problems fadn^ Britain’s economy should not be under-estimated. 
Soaring commodity prices and a very substantial increase to the energy bill 
will place even greater strain on the pound sterling. At the same time the 
challenge to the Covemmenrs Phase 111 by unions representing workers in 
vital sectors of industry represents a major threat to industriBl output and 
the nation’s consequent ability to export. 

—The Trust enters tbe current (uncial year with a considerable degree of 
sierlitig liqukltty which will enable it to take advantage of real values as they 
appear in these depressed markets. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INTERNATIOIIAL ORGANISATION WITH HEADQUARTERS 
IN HOLBORN REQUIRES 

STATISTICAL ASSISTANTS 
FOR MARKET RESEARCH 

Duties will be mainly connected with analysing trade statistics, collecting 
and collating economic and demographic data and compiling market data 
reports. 

Applicants with relevant experience should be in their early twenties and 
preferably possess GCE A* level mathematics 

* Salary dependent on age and experience. 

* Five'day week. 

+ Three weeks' holiday, 

* Annual bonus. 

* Other fringe benefits. 

Applications with brief details of education and experience to: 

Mr. M. H Boorman, 

2 Charterhouse Street. 

LONDON EC1N6RX 
Telephone’ 01 353 1577 


University of Coimbra 
(Portugal) 

Associate Profossor ot tcononucs 

Applications are invited for appoint¬ 
ment as Associate Professor in the 
Faculty of Economics The contract 
will initially be for one or two years 
and will be renewable for successive 
periods on mutual agreement: a 
longer term contract can be con 
sidered. depending on the qualifica* 
tions o. the applicant The initial 
monthly salary will also depend on 
the qualifications and experience of 
the appointee, and ranges from 
Esc. 12.000$00 to Esc 16.000$00 


MARKET 


(approx. C2.6CX) to £3,450 p.a.). 
tax free, plus supplement depend¬ 
ing on the amount of teaching done. 
The appointee will be expected to 
conduct his own research. Teaching 
and research experience will be 
necessary and a good knowledge of 
Portuguese or French is required. 
The appointment is to be taken in 
the year 1973/74. at the earliest 
possible date, by arrangemeni. 

Further information can be obtained 
from Dr A. J. Ferrer Correia--55 
Four Pounds Avenue. Coventry 
CV5 SDH, tel 78348, or from the 
Director of the Faculty. Faculdade 
de Economia, Universidade de 
Coimbra. Portugal. 


RESEARCH MANAGER 

The National Building Agency needs a man to head up 
and promote the work of a group which undertakes 
economics studies, surveys, market research assign¬ 
ments and product development, in liaison with design 
staff for public and commercial clients. 

Experience in market research and a knowledge of the 
building industry together with appropriate professional 
qualifications are necessary. A flair for report writing 
is highly desirable. 

Preferred age up to 40. Starting salary about £5,000pa 
dependent upon experience. 

The post is covered by a superannuation scheme which 
includes life cover. The scheme is transferable within the 
public sector and with a number of other approved 
schemes. 

Write with brief details in the first instance to: 

iric JuNien, Chief Executive, 

Manegement Coneultency Servicea, 

The Nationai BuHding Agency, 

NBA House, 7 Arundel Street, 
liondonWC2R 3DZ. 


University of Malaya 

Faculty of Economics artd 
Administration 

Applications are invited for several 
posts of Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer 
in the fields listed below. Subject to 
suitable academic qualifications and 
experience, preference will be given 
to candidates who are competent 
in Bahasa Malaysia (Malay). Candi¬ 
dates should have at least a good 
Honours Degree with suitable teach¬ 
ing and research eiperience m addi¬ 
tion to the special qualifications 
where indicated: 

Accounting: Professional qualifica¬ 
tions in Accounting or a Master's 
Degree in Accounting, Commerce or 
Business Administration. Candidates 
who are Chartered Accountants witfi 
wide professional experience may 
also apply. 

Analytical Economists: Any field con 
sidered but Welfare Economics or 
Economic Iheory will be given pre¬ 
ference. 

Applied Economics: Industrial Econo- 
mics or Economic History with special 
reference to South East Asian coun¬ 
tries will be given preference. 

Business Administration: Specialisa¬ 


tion in any functional field would be 
considered. 

Public Administration: Public Admini 
stration (Urbanology. Local Govern¬ 
ment, Personnel. Public Enterprise) 
or Political Science. Experience 
and/or knowledge of governmental 
systems and practices of different 
countries, especially those in South- 
East Asia, will be an advantage. 

Rural Davalopmant: Agricultural 
Economics (preferably in Land 
Economics. Farm Management and 
Commodity Studies). Community 
Development/Social Anthropology/ 
Socioiogy/Rural Sociology will be 
given preference. 

Salary Scales (approx, stg. equivs) 
Lecturer Cl ,524-'£2.441 p.a.. 

Assistant Lecturer C1.330-£ 1,460 
p.a. in addition the following allow 
ances are payable: Variable Allowance 
£243 min. £649 max. p.a.: Supple 
mentary Housing Allowance £503 
p.a. and Medical benefits. 

Further particulars and application 
forms are obtainable from the 
Association of Commonwealth Uni 
versifies (Appts), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIHOPF. 

The closing date for the receipt of 
applications is January 22. 1974. 


APPOINTMENT WANTED _ 

Managing Director 

Dutch nationality, 43. University graduate (Econ.). managing director of 
subsidiary of multi-national corporation in Holland. Proven sales record, 
marketing and financial experience in managerial positions with major 
international industries and service oriented business corporation. Widely 
travelled- Fluent English. French and German. Seeks position with executive 
responsibilities. Write to Box No. 2668. The Economist, 25 St James's Street 
London SW1. 


EDUCATION 


THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

• MISIMIM nUMH 

Spocisllsod hofnv-study couram available 
for tliese and other leading Droteesiunel 
examine I ions 

ICMA—ACCA—CIS 

Accredited by CACC 
Wntg tor tree Prospectus to. 

Dept 311 Regenr Houee Stowarta 
Road, L^indon SW8 4UJ (Tel. 01-622 
9911) 

Or Dept 311 Rogent Houee. 341 
Argyle Street Glasgow G2 BLW 
(Tel 041 221 2926) 


Degree G.C.E. end 
Profeceionel courees 

from Wolsey Hall (Accredited by 
CACC) the Oxfofd Correspondence 
(Allege founded 1894. Direct con¬ 
tact with your own qualified tutor 
in each subject but in the comfort 
of your own home. 

Free prospectus from The Principal 
W. M. M. Milligan. MBE. TD. MA. 
Dept CA1, 

Wolaay Hall 

Oxford 0X2 6PR 
or phone 0865-54231. 


XMAS GIFTS 

MARSAY SILVERWARE Ideal for all 
occasions. Vases, Candtesticks 
Salvers, Coffee Spoons. Tea Spoons 
Serviette Rings. Candelabra, Condi 
ment Sets. Photograph Frames. 

Large discounts, individual pria- 
lists. Brochures/Photos available 
from; 15 The View, Roundhay 
Leeds LS8 1HQ 


XMAS I COLD? Beautiful Border 
Knitwear. Ladies' & Gentlemens 
Sweaters & Cardigans 40% Discount 
Free Colour Brochures from 
MARSAY CLOTHIERS. 15 The 
View, Roundhay, Leeds LS8 I HQ. 

RESTAURANT 


TRAVEL 


Scheduled jet flights. Tokyo £139.00, 
Sydney or Melbourne £172.00— 
Consult Eurovists (Air Line Agents). 
Tel. 01-254 9392. 


SOLAIMK 

Reitaarmt Fmeus 

OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon until 4 pm 
DINNER 5 JO pm. to Z am. 

(last orders st 12.1S a.m.) 

LOUNGE BAR 
•vHh Ssivino Messina 
St ths iMsfio 

NEW YEAR'S DAY 

Open for kmeh 12 to 3.16 p.m. 
andlorcMnner 
6.30 p.m. to 12.16 e.m. 

Fully Uosnsed Air Condttlofied 

ai CRANBOURN 8T, WC2 


Rogi»tei^ af a Newspaper. Autltortsed as Seooad Claaa Ifaii. Post Offloe Dnt, Ottssra. Friatad in Biutlsiid by HazeUaOfbet Ltd., Soiisli. Cover end ooloarasodoiili(lipirapliedbyTaylew«Ud-' 
Maideiihead. Pubtiahed by The Bconoiniet Newepaper Ltd.. 25 St Jmei’i StraeuLoodoo SWIA IHO. Tekphona 01-930 5135 Poetafeon tUalMiie: UK 5^; OwTaeas 4p. 









Nordi Kitish Properties 
isn^t it used to be 


It's BdKvay Headings 


It's lime for a change. 

A change dictated by success. 
For'North British Prof3ertie.s'no 
longer reflects the true function of 
this organisation. 

We are, we believe, known in 
the City as a well-managed 
Newcastle upon Tyne-based 
property company with an 
impressive [profit rc*cord.Nothing 
flash.Successful without being 
sensational. 

Fair enough. 

But tne'North British'bit is a 
bit out-of-date. Because nowadays 
we of)erale not only in the North 
East, but also in Scotland and many 
other locations throughout Br itain,as 
far south as Surrey. 

And across the Channel into 
France. As well as on the other side 
of the globe in Australia. 

'North British' is surely a bit of 
afauxnom,yes? 

So from now on our name 
will be Bellway Holdings. 

But although the name will be 
different, our policies won't. 


We'll be fielding the same' 
management It'am that c realed the 
success and growth of the prc'sc'nt 
group.The nhilosophi(*s ar(' lht‘ 
.same, the onjeclives havt'n't all('r(*d 
and the methods havt'n'l ( hangc'd. 

We're still in property, but 
with a greatly enlarged geograi.)hical 
spread, wherever tht're is a growth 
potential. 

We're still di'veloping 
mei'dium-priced housing projec ts, 
not only in areas of exceplic^nal 
demand, but also where housc*- 
ownership has fallen bc^hincf the 
Nalir^nal average*. 

We will continue our 
divc'rsification programme* into 
commercial projc'c Is which fit into 
our current activities or which 
indicate a sound traefing potential. 

And we will maintain our 
fi.scal pc^licy — ploughing profits back 
into proven comm(?rciaI ventures to 
guarantee a continuing income. 

Bellway Holdings Limited, 
Dobson House, Regent Centre, 
Gosforth, Newcastle upon Tyne 
NE3 3LT. Tel: 0632 8S0121. 




Ir’s ^till possiMc tocnjoN (irmctit 

II s bfsr, in iH'.KC .iiul ijuiet. All ymi Iuvl' 
In know iswliieh part logo lo, and when. 

^ on t an see the world-lainousanliq- 

III ties without the usual crowils blocking 


vour view, Or relax and enjoy the dcliphtfully 
enipi\ beaches in the middleorihe high season. 

CKGECE 

The land for all seasons 


And often make savings of up to half the 
usual price while you’re doing it. 

Just see your travel agent and get all 
the details. But pleasedoit .sovni.vVccan’t 
keep the crowds at bay for ever. 
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Facing the crises 

If Danegeld has to be paid to 
Britain's miners there will be 
another round of industrial 
sabotage next winter. This 
could be mitigated if the train 
drivers, many of whom are 
now being paid for doing no 
work, arc dealt with severely. 
Beside this union crisis Britain 
has less to fear from the oil 
sheikhs, although the world 
will need to show resolute 
commonsense in coping with 
the financial fall-out that all 
the oil producers mean to 
inflict on developed and 
underdeveloped countries alike, 
page 9. 

The Shah has his say on his 
global strategy, page 22. A 
little confusion over oil, and 
other matters, in Washington, 
page 29. A big oil producer 
goes short, page 30. 
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In the open 

Britain’s communists are 
anxious to take the Heath 
Government on—partly be¬ 
cause they are being threatened 
themselves by other marxists, 
page 13. 

Tasting time 

Beer, wine and spirits together 
make up one of Europe’s 
biggest industries, in which 
standards are being raised to 
meet a change in tastes. A 
special survey, after page 34. 



One year after 

What British industry feels 
about the common market at 
the end of its first year inside. 
A special poll, page 37. 

Good for growth, bad for 
inflation, awful for the balance 
of payments—and the Arabs 
made it worse, pages 4Q-44. 

Where British firms gained, 
and even more EEC imports 
came in, pages 45-51. 

How the Irish, Danes, Nor¬ 
wegians and the Common¬ 
wealth saw it, pages 52-55. 

The men to watch in Brussels, 
page 55, and the rows to come 
next year, page 56. 



Ready, steady, stall 

On top of a general recession, 
the coming year could see the 
stalling of the attempt to get a 
new relationship between Russia 
and the west, and the return 
to a harder line of Soviet policy, 
page 10. That makes it even 
more important for Mr Heath 
to unlock the door to a joint 
energy policy for the west, 
page 21. Can France help him 
and Herr Brandt over their 
quarrel about energy and 
money?, page 27. Well, the 
Germans still aren’t ready to 
do much for Britain, page 22. 


IfiFs not Golda 

The Israelis may not be best 
pleased with Mrs Meir, but the 
hope of peace in the Middle 
East coulo be gone if they elect 
Menahem Begin, page 12. 


The World 



Business 


Volume 249 Number 6801 


9 Facing the crises 
10 If Gullivcrisation fails 

12 New is worse 

13 Reds in the bed 


15 What can the IRA now hope to achieve?; 
Northern Ireland; Youth in politics; Students: 
Commercial radio 


21 IntcrnaticMial Report: It'll be cold sitting on that 
fence in January: The Germans draw their tine; 
The Shah ^s to the brink: United Nations: 
Rhodesia: Spain; Nigeria: Jugoslavia: China: 
Peking man 

27 Europe: Dare France either make it or break it?; 

Industrial policy: Science and technology 
29 American Survey:— and a thoroughly confused 
New Year; Louisiana: Oil state goes without: 
New political mixture: Cqjun revival: Battle Jbr 
New Orleans: Land of cotton—rice and sugar 


after 34 Drink: a survey 


35 This Christmas: Cold comfort 


37 One year after: Still hopi^ful 

39 What the public thought 

40 Growth stakes: How a year of decadent growth 
ground to a stop; CanU have inflation and eat 
it; In the red 

45 Who sold what: Industry has had some quite 
serious worries, although it couldn't be specific; 
Those car imports; Beefed-up: Suits us; Fun 
and games; Tobacco barons: Paperchase; Raid¬ 
ing the kitchen; The City was ignored; The 
Europond: How about buying British? 

52 How others saw it: The Irish have got much 
more of a kick out of membership than the 
British; Danes are disenchanted: The Common¬ 
wealth hasn*t noticed: Reputations made and 
lost; Norway doesn’t mind staying out: Depends 
what renegotiation means 


59 The pursuit of childhood; Children’s Imoks; Bon- 
hoejjer: Biographical anecdotes; British history: 
India; Charles Bohlen: Greek independence 
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Letters 


Tidal energy 

SiK Curiously, your American Survey 
aniclc on “Projcci Independence’* (Decern 
her 1st) ignores tidal power. Could this be 
because it is only a comparatively modest 
source, or has it been written off as forever 
uneconomic by out dated sur\cys? 

To energy utilities, talk of lidal power 
provokes the alarming picture of having to 
operate strategic thermal plant according 
to such obscure factors as tide range and 
times of high water, which pay no regard to 
patterns of consumer demand. Under 
standably, utilities need firm plant output, 
but to transfer lidal energy to times of peak 
load through pumped storage adds further 
costs and energy losses that render the 
whole even more economically unaccept 
able. 

Despite the energy crisis, this unfavour 
able stature of tidal energy appears likely 
to remain. However, fair reassessment now 
must look forward to operation after 19R5, 
when any scheme on the Severn estuary 
(United Kingdom), Ray of Fundy (Canada, 
north eastern Slates of America), and llcdc 
Chausee (France) could be in use. By that 
lime, growth of the nuclear component, 
although discontinuous, must achieve size¬ 
able proportions, otherwise we really will 
have an energy crisis. Simultaneously, the 
benefits of pumped storage will by then 
have expanded from simply providing 
standby reserve for daytime peaking, as 
at present, to the bulk supply of daytime 
energy; this energy would come from 
nuclear plant at night, operating most ct>si 
cITeclivcIy on a continuous basis rather 
than onl> by day when exlra plant would 
then also be needed for similar duty. 

Bui because ol' physical and environ 
mental restraints i>n inland reservoir de 
velopnients, acceptable sites for pumped 
sltirage are already few, especially since 
large and rapid \ariations of water level are 
associated with machine operation. Fstuaries 
otter a good alternative to upland pumped 
storage, although for aesthetic and opera 
iu>nal reasons pumping down to a low level 
would have to take place away from the 
coast, in deep water. Admittedly this is an 
expensive alternative, and of itself is not 
economically viable. However, in operation 
this would possess ingredients similar to 
those required for harnessing tidal energy, 
and indeed the two operations can be matle 
compaliMe using the same machinery. 
Studies at the uni\crsil> of Bristol have 
demouslratcd that a regular night-time input, 
as to high head pumped storage, can be 
fully absorbed and integrated with all lidal 
energy, to produce the same constant 
oiilpul rate CNcry day over the 12 hour 
period of maxiimini demand. 

Dual use of plant goes a very long way 
lowa'^ds rectifying economic objections 


to tidal power. This trend is being further 
accelerated by escalating fuel costs for alter 
native sources, so that the cost per kw' of 
installed capacity for the whole scheme is 
even now comparable to that of the nuclear 
installations it would displace. 

Non energy considerations cannot be 
Ignored in estuarine developments; the 
f^vern estuary olTers a good example of 
the multiple benefits that could accompany 
a tidal energy project. High tides arc most 
likely to occur in long estuaries that pro 
gressivciv narrow from a wide mouth, and 
shallow to small depth. Such depth makes 
navigation difficult at low tide, and the 
strong currents during rising and falling 
tides further restrict ship movement. These 
factors combine to make port operation 
costly, irregular and unappealing for more 
than very local, small cargoes. CardifT, 
Newport and Avonmouth on the Severn 
estuary experience these problems. 

A barrage for energy generation from the 
Severn estuary needs to enclose about 
400 sq km of water area to generate up to 
,5(X)0 MW. For the scheme now proposed, 
the retained body of water would lie kept 
at a generally high level, about that of 
normal high tide. The navigable waterw^ay 
on the seaward side of the barrage would 
have a minimum depth of 27m, and within 
the enclosure the depth would exceed this 
value over a significant area, reducing to 
about 18m minimum depth at Avonmouth. 

In this respect, Mr Ordman's remarks 
on Maplin (Letters. December 1st) arc 
worthy of reference. Although the Severn 
estuary is technically in south-west England, 
its strategic geographical position with 
respect to internal and international (non- 
EEC) markets is impelling. In particular, 
the seaward access does not conflict w'ith 
other shipping routes and navigational 
hazards like the shallow' water and con 
geslion of the English Channel; Mr Meakin 
(Letters, November 17th) aptly expressed 
the depth of feeling on this issue. Further 
more, the Severn estuary can airead^' offer 
ample land and excellent road and rail 
access which, W'hen combined with the 
transportation link afforded by the barrage 
(admirably complementary in location to the 
existing Severn Bridge), only enhances the 
whole pri>position. 

The sobering cflects of the oil crisis are 
already many; that a reawakening of in 
icrcst in tidal power should also have 
occurred is not surprising, yet we fear that 
this momentum will once again be lost 
unless the very substantial, diverse benefits 
of such a project arc properly planned and 
evaluated at the outset. This has been our 
objective in five years of study of the Severn 
estuary.—Yours faithfully. 

University of Bristol T. L. Shaw 

R. T, Siivt kN 


Chile 

SiK—As a former Fulbright-Hays scholar 
in Chile recently returned to the United States 
after spending one year (September, 1972- 
August, 197.3) in Santiago studying the 1970 
election of Salvador Allende, I found your 
article “They mustn't forget why they struck 
down Allende” (Ociober i3th) verymterest 


ing. However, although I am in general agree¬ 
ment with the tenor and substance of your 
correspondent's article, there is one factual 
error and an omission that must be corrected 
in the interest of accurate reporting. 

Your correspondent wrote: . . but the 
fact remains that Dr Allende created a private 
army that had no precedent in Chilean pol 
itical tradition". This is untrue. John Reese 
Stevenson in “The Chilean Popular Front'* 
(pages 58-59) points out the following about 
President Arturo Alessandri's second admin 
islration from 1932-38: “As a ... precaution 
against unconstitutional upheaval, Alessandri 
gave his silent blessing to a new semi 
military organisation which had been secretly 
founded afier the military coup against 
Montero and openly proclaimed early in 
1933. The Republican Militia (or the "While 
Guard’ as it was also called) consisted of a 
group of Chilean citizens, organised by 
Eulogio Sanchez Errazuriz., who pledged 
themselves to do everything, even to give their 
lives, in order to preserve constitutional rule 
and a ‘system of democratic republican 
government’ in Chile, The militia boasted 
some fifty thousand members, who drilled 
faithfully and who were provided not only 
with rifles and sidearms but with machine 
guns and artillery as well". 

Your correspondent also fails to mention 
the fact that during ail of Alicndc's term in 
office there was a neo fascist movement 
operating in Chile, led by Pablo Rodriguez 
and known as “Fatherland and Liberty" 
(Patria y Libcrtad). whose emblem bore a 
striking resemblance to the na/i swastika. 
Of course, fascism in Chile is nothing new. 
During the 1930s there was a rather large 
fascist movement led by the nazi Gonzalez 
von Mar^s, who w'as the inspiration behind 
an aborted coup against the Alessandn 
government in 1938. 

More recently, the aborted coup of June 
29. 1973, against the Allende government 
was planned di'id cairicd out by the civilian 
and military sympathisers of F’atherland 
and Liberty. After the failure of the coup. 
Fatherland and Liberty’s leadership fled to 
asylum in Ecuador from where they called a 
press conference to claim responsibility for 
their ""patriotic" attempt to “rid Chile of 
marxism". After the successful September 
11,1973, coup, ail of the exiled leaders were 
allowed to return to Chile and so far no 
charges have been brought against any of 
them. 

In addition to a proud democratic tradition 
since 1932, Chile has also displayed an 
Ignominious flirtation with nco fascism. 1 
would say that neo-fascist attitudes prevail 
to this day among much of Chile’s right 
wing, albeit in less strident tones. And while 
I would agree that Allendc's three years in 
government were a disaster for Chile, some 
of the influential and fascist minded people 
currently close to the military possess atti 
tudes and ideas that, if implemented, could 
make the Allende years seem like a picnic 
compared to living under a military junta.— 
Yours faithfully. 

University of Texas, Austin Eow Aki) Glxb 

Sir —Quite a lot of water has gone under the 
Mapocho river bridges since your special 
correspondent wrote the article "‘Chile after 
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Allende'" (October 13th). 

It was a good article, factual and reason- 
ably unbias^, and it is not my intention at 
this time to refute the odd point or two where 
I, as a resident of this delightful country dur¬ 
ing the past 50 years, am at variance with 
your correspondent. 

Neither, I would think, is it necessary or 
even desirable to make further reference to 
the events which led to the September 1 Ith 
military takeover* or to the subsequent com¬ 
munist inspired mud-slinging which certain 
sections of the world press saw fit to print. 

I .et us, rather, think in terms of the job 
facing the junta, given the state of mind of the 
citizenry after three years of marxist misrule. 
There is enough material here for a week- 
long debate. Nostalgic references to freedom 
of speech, liberty of expression, and so on, 
arc luxuries denied a junta which inherited 
an undisciplined populace. If Chile is to get 
back on its feet—and I am quite sure that it 
will a lot of bad habits must be eradicated. 
Stern measures, not political speeches, arc 
the answer and there must be an across the 
board acceptance of this. 

The average Chilean, like a lot of other 
people, is no stranger to the concept of “more 
money for less work". Thus labour demands 
over the past many years, shorter working 
hours, fringe benefits, social security, etc, 
were on the verge of pricing Chile out of the 
industrial and agricultural markets. We are 
now back to a 48-hoiir week and absenteeism 
is a dirty word but the junta is getting results 
as the production indices clearly show. More 
over, it just isn’t true that there is labour 
unrest on any significant scale and there is 
general support of the government’s much 
publicised reconstruction programme. 

The onus is not entirely on the worker. 
The printing prc.sses at the mint aren't work 
ing overtime any longer; thus we have a 
highly competitive market and in the realms 
of ownership and management the profit 
motive takes second place to survival. This is 
gvK)d; this is one way to combat infiation. 

With the gradual elimination of Dr 
Allende’s feather-bedding policy, problems 
to be coped with are unemployment and the 
need for decentralisation throughout the 
country. 1 have observed similar situations 
here in the past and they do work themselves 
out although there is the inevitable, if tem¬ 
porary, lowering of certain standards ofliv 
ing. But you can’t make an omelette without 
breaking eggs. . 

There is much hoo ha about the universi¬ 
ties being under military juri.sdiction and 
from where your readers sit this might be con¬ 
sidered dangerous and/or unwise. But not to 
me. The universities were ridden with com¬ 
munists and fellow travellers and were oper 
ating at somc40per ci^ntof potential capacity, 
which meant that the state was getting very 
poor value for its money. Similar infiltration 
was to be found in the schools, and teenager 
street demonstrations were very much a part 
of the Chilean scene. Something drastic had 
to be done about the lack of basic discipline 
and the appalling waste of time and the junta 
is doing it. They will, one hopes, continue to 
do it until the cancer is removed from the 
student body. 

For three, seemingly interminable, years 
Chile was under the thumb of a small group 


of militant marxists and this did not excite the 
attention of much of the international press. 
But when the armed forces restored sanity 
to this country, at a relatively low cost in 
human and material terms, there seems to 
have been little except adverse comment 
from abroad. The junta will no doubt make 
mistakes—it could hardly be otherw ise given 
the mess it inherited- but it could doti thou 
sand times better than Allendc and company 
with both hands lied behind. —Yours faith 
fully. 

Santiago Fk xnk C, Wisu on 


West Germany 

Sir - I was pleased to .see your well informed 
review of the way in which rational discus 
sion is being destroyed in many German 
universities (December 1st), especially as a 
recent book of mine attracted predictably 
adverse comment for making similar ptiints. 

But your slightly disparaging comments 
on Professor Schiller are hardly fair. Prt> 
fessor Schiller stressed the need to (a) inter 
vene early in the trade cycle, applying both 
brake and accelerator gently and in good lime, 
and (b) review medium-term trends inoxj^endi 
lure and tax receipts so as to keep them 
broadly in line. In the year before the last 
election, it was clear that there was a need 
both to restrain the boom for short term 
reasons and to raise taxes (or low'er.expend! 
ture) permanently, because the “social 
budget” projections .showed a growing gap 
between receipts and expenditure. Herr 
Schmidt et ul thought Professor Schiller out 
of his mind to talk about raising taxes before 
an election. 

After the election they were forced to inter 
vene, too late in the cycle and with too much 
emphasis on credit restriction. The results 
have been more disruptive than would have 
been the early use of fiscal policy for which 
Professor Schiller vainly pleaded—a situa 
tion, some would argue, not confined to 
Germany.— Yours faithfully, 

Cardiff Graham Hali fit 

Sir —Your splenetic pieces on Germany 
(December 1st)—a feature of your news 
paper, by the way, like a recurrent but toler 
able toothache—are no doubt meant to have 
an effect. But you cannot shame or nag a 
nation into leadership, least of all Germany 
in its present situation; least of all leadership 
in the European community. Herr Brandt's 
speeches in Strasbourg were at least as inter 
esting as your reactions have been dyspeptic. 
They do contain the outline of a possible 
development of the community. They were 
spi^ken by a man, and on behalf of a country, 
whose commitment to European co-opera¬ 
tion is realistically based; they were interest¬ 
ing enough to displease Mr Shore; can you be 
nagged into doing better?—Yours faithfully, 
Cambridfie Philip Allott 


Abortion 

Sir —Your note “Blast and counter blast” 
(November 24th) rightly emphasises that 
“the Lane Committee is precluded by its 
terms of reference from recommending any 
changes in the conditions that have to be 
fulfilled before an abortion can legally be 


carried out . . This means that it cannot 
recommend legalising abortion on demand, 
which certainly wasn’t intended by Parlia¬ 
ment when the l%7 act was passed, even 
though wc all know' that an abortion can 
now bo got for the asking so long as you are 
prepared to pay for it. But the Lane com¬ 
mittee can hardly suggest that the clear 
intention of Parliament should continue to 
be disregarded, and so presumably it will 
have to propose belter ways of enforcing 
the law. 

This could be done by a system of 
“alwrtion referees”, as suggested by the 
Society for the Protection of Unborn 
Children. These would be rcpiituble medical 
practitioners, appointed and paid for part 
time by the secretaries of slate, and pre 
eluded from accepting payment from any 
other source, who would act as the second 
of the two doctors required under the 
present regulations to examine each appli¬ 
cant and to sign the certificate authorising 
the abi^rlion. An ap{.>cai would be allowed 
from the patient’s owmi doctor (though not 
by the patient herself, without her doctor’s 
agreement) to another referee, whose dc 
cision would be final. Anyone c<^uld still pay 
for the operation to be done privately, but it 
wouki no longer be possible to buy the 
decision as to whether (»r not it would be 
lawful. So an applicant who. after careful 
examination by two doctors as required by 
law, had been judged not to have grounds 
for an abortion under the act, would no! 
be able to shop around for two other doctors 
prepared, for a fee, to agree to what she 
wanted. This is the root cause of most of the 
present abuse of the law-. 

About 1,000 referees would be required, 
averaging about .3-4 ca.scs in one haif-day 
session each week, to deal with 150,(K)0appli 
cations a year. 'The delay betw^een application 
and decision should then be no more than a 
few days, or little more than with the present 
procedure if the two doctors really do make 
proper independent cxamin;itions. All too 
often now, of course, the second spends no 
more time than is needed to sign his name 
and collect the money: which is a lot 
quicker, but not at all what Parliament 
intended. 

The aborlion referee system would, there¬ 
fore, seem to ofifer a politically and ad 
minislrativcly practicable way of enforcing 
the present law, and it isn’t easy to sec what 
else the Lane committee could recommend, 
within its terms of reference, which would 
work nearly as well. — Yours faithfully, 
Cambridfie C. B. Gooijhart 

Si)ciety for the Protection of 
Unborn Children 


Preventing droughts 

Sir —Considerable space has been given this 
year, by The Economist and in the press 
generally, to the problem of famine in 
Ethiopia. There has been much discussion 
about ways and means of bringing relief to 
the starv^ and dying, and you quote (Nov-^ 
ember 10th) a Unit^ Nations report that 
the UN system “ . . .is not equipped to pro¬ 
vide emergency relief . . . The principal 
organs I for this] are and will continue to be 
the League of Red Cross Societies, other 
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voluntary organisations and church 
groups, and governments". 

No doubt. But what about etl'orts to do 
something before the drought arrives? It is 
in this area that the "UN system" could. I 
should have thought, best devote its energies 
and cash flow; perhaps through its varied 
iigcncics, such as the World Meteorological 
Organisation (WMO) and the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation (FAO). 

There must be several ways of increasing 
the amount of water for irrigation, even in 
the driest areas, but the way which immedi 
ately springs to mind is not only the quickest 
to organise and set up. but also far and away 
the cheapest to run over a large area. 

Meteorological experts in the field of 
weather modification claim that a properly 
run precipitation or rain increase programme 
can in fact increase rainfall, under certain 
circumstances, by at least 20 per cent. In 
some cases considerably greater increases 
can be expected. Moreover, if a precipitation 
programme is earned out over a period of 
sevc-al years, the long term cfTeci w ill be to 
increase precipitation during the normal 
periods (thereby increasing water reserves) 
and sensibly reduce both the length and the 
harshness of I he drought period. 

A well run precipitation programme would 
cost a tiny fraction of the amounts presently 
being spent by the various relief organisa 
lions, and would have the added advantage of 
helping the local inhabitants to defend them 
selves, their fl(Kks and crops, by their own 
efforts; with recourse to international relief 
organisations only in extremis.-Yours 
faithfully, 

Rome Jonathan Hhwrn 


Railways 

Sir- -In the eighteenth century a sound 
principle w as established that the owner of a 
route, turnpike road or canal, was not 
allowed to operate the vehicles or craft there 
on. This was elTcctive in preventing the evils 
of monopoly. 


FIU QuarU'i'ly Economic Review 
Service 

Iraq 

Prospects for rapid expansion of the 
etonoiny are brightening. The latest 
QFR reports a large increase in import 
allocations for 197 \/y4 and discusses 
Iraq’s independent oil stance, with its 
promise of imicli higher revenues. 

Annua' .subscription to one review (4 issues and 
Annual Supplement) is JClb tllS$40). AirmojJ 
;io.sLa^ Sk (TSSTi) Single copies i'4.5U iUS$lii), 
pH;/inent with order please 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 St James's Haee, London SV» 1A INT 
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This principle was abandoned in the rail 
way age. The unhappy consequences are 
today only loo apparent. An industrial dispute 
involving one employer can sterilise large 
areas of land comprising the finest route 
system in the country. 

There is only one sure way to overcome 
the difficulty. The conversion of the rail 
network into roads will ensure that these 
routes can alw'ays be made available to any 
person or organisation willing to use them.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Chertscy, Surrey Angus DAixHhiSH 


Canada and the monarchy 

Sik—Your entirely convincing exposition 
of the appropriateness of constitutional 
monarchies to modern times (November 
17th) poses'problems for some of the newer 
countries of the world. Canada is a country 
to which this political format is particularly 
suited, given the need to create some 
semblance of national cohesion in a vast, 
thinly populated land whose two main 
linguistic groups are culturally overshadowed 
by the giant next door. 

However, a monarchy should be an 
expression not only of historical continuity 
but also of the country itself. Even without 
the accelerated weakening of Common wealth 
links caused by Britain's move into Europe 
it would have been fair to ask whether 
Canada's present constitutional framework 
would last indefinitely. 

One can only regret that, back in the 
nineteenth century, Bagehot's convictions 
did not extend to urging the royal family to 
send its younger sons and daughters overseas 
as constitutional monarchs of new kingdoms. 
Had they done so we would now have a 
homegrown, bicult ural, and bilingual 
sovereign in Ottawa to help unite us. Unfor 
tunatcly, although there is now talk of bringing 
the constitution home to Canada it may be 
too late to bring a monarch home with it! - 
Yours faithfully, 

Quelyecdiy J.Oanihl 


Commodity prices 

Sir - When the down-turn in commodity 
prices does come, no one will be able to 
accuse you of having failed to point the 
signs and sound the warnings. You have 
done so often enough. 

What yon may not have done sufficiently, 
perhaps, is to stress the severe dislocation 
that is caused to the economies of develop 
ing countries by these periods of high 
comnn^dity prices that are usually followed, 
as you have warned, by longer periods of 
low prices. 

In your issue of July 7ih you published 
details of your world commodity price index 
covering the period 1949-73. From those 
details and the chart that accompanied them, 
it appears that the all items index (with 1963 

100 ) was hardly ever at the same level 
from one month to the next. 

For more than six years, from October. 
1957, to April, 1963, this index remained 
below l(X); and it never rose above 125 
during the whole of the period from March, 
1952. to February, 1970. The food index 
alone, with the largest group weighting of 
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53.17 per cent, fluctuated almost continu 
ously and never reached 125 at any time in 
the 21 years from 1949 to the end of 1969. 
Indeed, it was below 1 (X) in 141 of the 252 
months in that period. 

Within the last 10 years or so, the trend 
in the prices of metals has been generally 
upward, the metals price index being well 
above 160 during almost the entire period. 
This has naturally had some influence on the 
upward movement of the all-items index 
since 1971 and may have led some persons 
to conclude that what we have recently been 
experiencing has been a general commodity 
price boom, bringing untold wealth to all of 
the developing countries, which in the main 
are still essentially commodity producers. 

But, of course, this has not in fact been the 
case. While, in the past tw'o or three years, 
some develviping countries have been seeing 
better times than previously, not all develop 
ing countries have shared in whatever wealth 
these recent commodity price rises have 
brought. 

It is no doubt true that, in general, 
developing countries would prefer rising 
prices to falling prices. But, if every period of 
rising prices will inevitably be followed by a 
period of falling, perhaps steeply falling, 
prices, then some developing countries might 
well be willing to forgo part of a price rise if 
they could thereafter be assured of price 
stability at a reasonable level and for a 
reasonable period. 

You may have been right in claiming 
(October 6 th) that "rising commodity prices 
arc a world phenomenon which no govern 
ment can control". But governments can, 
and should, act together to prevent the dis¬ 
ruptive price fluctuations which have in the 
past bedevilled the developing commodity- 
producing countries and done much to 
sharpen the differences between them and the 
developed industrialised countries. 

This may not be an appropriate time to 
plead tor a major world etTort to solve the 
problem of commodity price stabilisation. 
But docs any serious observer of recent w orld 
events doubt that, if a solution is not found, 
and found soon, the toppling of commodity 
price.s which you have forecast will create 
widespread economic disruption in the 
developing world? — Yours faithfully, 
Brussels J. O’N ml Lewis 

Bookshops 

Sir —1 feel sorry for your reviewer of Mr 
Taraporevala's book (December 8 th) if his 
local bof^kshop only displays cookbooks 
(what a horrible word), guides to the district, 
a number of articles made out of cheap plastic, 
and an overlarge pile of the latest politician's 
memoirs. Whilst without doubt some such 
shops exist I do not know of many book¬ 
shops in, say, the average market town which 
merit such a squalid description. I am of 
course a.s$uming that the observation is 
your reviewer’s and not Mr Taraporevala’s, 
and I wonder if "most people” would agree 
with it. 

Incidentally, I am intrigued as to the nature 
of the objects made out of cheap plastic.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Beirut M. G. AllderidOE 
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AOTC 

has the same 
re-assuring meaning 

in all European langu^es 



The Ehcditeasea^ (riend^hel^>ful animal you 

should get to know 


If you manufacture, purchase, 
import or export equipment like 
pressure vessels, cranes, lifts or 
electrical equipment to or from 
Europe, there’s one language you 
should know: AOTC. 

AOTC stands for the Associated 
Offices Technical Committee, a 
non-profit making organisation of 
nearly 70 years standing, made up 


of Britain’s four leading inspection 
companies. AOTC provides 
engineering advisory services and 
helps to solve unusual problems. 

Its authority is widely recognised 
throughout the UK and liurope 
and there is simply no better 
impartial advice on design standards 
and inspection requirements. 

Don’t risk it: call AOTC. 


Associated Offices Technical Committee comprises: 

British Engine, Commercial Union, National Vulcan, Scottish Boiler. 


AOTC 


Write for brochure or coll: 

Chief Engineer, Associated Offices Technical Committee, 
Longridge House, Manchester M6o 4DT. 

Telephone 061-852 8622 
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You could call us 

The Anglo-anyiriiere 

Bank 


Oiir name may seem a little restricting, 
but in fact we have a network of 
associates and correspondents in all 
countries 

Wherever you trade and whatevei your 
business, we can place an experienced 
team at your elbow 
Facilities can be arranged foi your 
particular needs. 

■ Discounts 

■ Negotiations 

■ Bills for Collection 

■ Documentary and Acceptance 
Credits 


You name it - -we provide it. witli both 
speed and efficiency 

Call Philip Moss or Sidney Lawson 

today and experience satisfaction 



AnglO'Portuguese 
Bank Limited 

7 BtSHOPSGATE, LONDON. EC2N 3AB 
Tel: 01-588 757b Telex-884463 


Lhioctor and General Manager - Peter M. Bunce 
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Facing the 

Britain’s trade union crisis remains its worst crisis 
since the war, and the bargaining to buy off the miners 
needs to be looked at without humbug. The international 
oil crisis is serious, too, although not as serious as it has 
been made out to be: it calls chiefly for international 
financial commonsense. 

The trade union crisis is that normal life in the country 
can be stopped by any union which operates a closed shop 
in a monopoly nationalised industry, and which is con¬ 
stantly given proof that such action pays off. The worst 
outcome of the present coal crisis will be if the country 
has to go into a three-day week, leading to far more 
bankruptcies and unemployment than is at present 
realised, and if the miners are then still bought off on 
terms, such as paying them while they are bathing, which 
make it seem worthwhile for them or some other union to 
stop the country next year. Only slightly less bad would be 
a surrender to the miners now which postponed the trouble 
to next year and made it likely to be bigger then. A slightly 
better course would be Danegeld to the miners, followed 
by tough action against train drivers who are now getting 
paid for doing no work at all. 

Britain is not going to become a prosperous industrial 
power until it is the normal procedure to sack workers 
who break a binding contract. There can then certainly 
be large wage rises for unions which enter into binding 
contracts (stipulating no overtime bans, go-slows and the 
rest during the contract’s term); but the breaking of a 
contract must bring large penalties on the culprits. 

By contrast, the news from Kuwait is that next year 
the industrialised countries are likely to have adequate 
supplies of very expensive oil. Or rather, oil is now likely 
to fluctuate in price like any other commodity: going up 
sharply in periods of scarcity, and coming down sharply 
in periods of glut Although the doubling of the price of 
crude on Sunday is unlikely to be the last price rise, even 
in the short term, the industrial countries need not be help¬ 
less, especiaUy they make themselves more efficient users 
of oil. As the Shah of Iran has said, the new prices will 
make it commercially attractive to pr^uce energy from 
other sources, such as coal, tar sands, oil shale and nuclear 
reactors. The moderates among the oil producers have 
always feared ffiat precqiitate action would incur not only 
active retaliation but must lead to n mtyor world recession 


crises 

which would earn them the long-term enmity of the 
industrialised countries—not to mention the developing 
ones, which are likely to suffer the most from rising prices. 
This may have been why the Arabs decided on Tuesday 
to restore 10 per cent of the production they had previously 
cut, raising output to 85 per cent of September’s level on 
one count (to 95 per cent of it on another),.although the 
embargoes against America and Holland will continue. 

Despite the moderates’ views, however, the oil- 
producing countries with large populations and limited or 
declining oil production will continue to press for further 
price increases. Iran, Iraq, Algeria, Nigeria and Venezuela 
want to maximise oil revenues as soon as possible and they 
can probably expect support from Libya. As it is, the 
increase in the posted price of oil on the Gulf from about 
$5.10 to $11.65 a barrel means that the world will be 
paying more than $80 billion for its oil, almost $50 billion 
more than at present, assuming it buys the same amount 
that it did in 1972. That $80 billion is larger than the gross 
national product of many nations: it is rou^ly two-thirds 
the size of Britain’s annual gnp. For Britain, the new 
increase will add more than £1.3 billion to the annual oil 
import bill, on top of the extra £500m it will take to pay 
for the October increase. 

The alternatives become cheaper 

In terms of straight costs every major alternative 
source of energy will now become more economic. In 
Britain, coal burned by the Central Electricity Generating 
Board has generally worked out to be about 50 per cent 
more expensive than oil, with nuclear power falling in 
between the two. There can now be a new lease of life for 
pits that have been unprofitable; preferably, however, 
the National Coal Board should exploit new coal reserves, 
such as the giant field discovered recently in Yorkshire. 
The nuclear power programme will also be helped, 
although the controversy over the American light-water 
reactors, which are criticised on safety grounds, and the. 
British-designed advanced gas-cooled reactors, which 
have met design and construction difficulties, could 
simply end up in stalemate without a clear governmental 
decision. 

The main international financial problem set by the 
new oil price is that each industrial country, except for 
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America, which is still largely self-sufficient in oil, may 
try to cut its balance of payments deficit by deflationary 
action, and thus spread recession. The solution to this 
problem is economically simple, but may be regarded as 
diplomatically hard. The rest of the world should decide 
to run a balance of payments deficit. An immediate 
international financial conference should be called in 
order to create a sufficient number of billions of dollars' 
worth of special drawing rights at the International 
Monetary Fund to finance this deficit. Such SDRs should 
not be allocated in advance, but the IMF should have a 
simple rule; whenever balance of payments troubles in 
1974 75 might cau.se a country to indulge in deflationary 
action which is not nationally or internationally desirable 
on ordinary macroeconomic grounds, then it should be 
allowed a special quota of SDRs. If the Arabs used the 
money weapon as blackmail on an industrial country (eg, 
threatened to withdraw sterling balances unless some 


Arab terrorists were freed in London) then the IMF 
should automatically allot more SDRs to Britain. 

A smaller problem is set by distribution arrangements 
for oil, now that it is likely to vary in price like any other 
commodity. It would be wrong for Britain to try to keep 
down the price paid for oil by British consumers; this 
would merely mean that more of the oil would go to other 
countries. Control on distribution margins in this country 
is a different matter, and so is the enforcement of com¬ 
petition; these should be pressed. Some of the great 
international oil companies are henceforth going to be 
mainly distributors and importers. For such activities 
they should no longer need high distribution margins and 
tied garages. By contrast, anybody who explores for and 
strikes oil should be heavily rewarded. This is not the 
time to try to keep down the profits made out of the 
North Sea; the profits should be large and speedy, pro¬ 
vided the flow of oil is large and speedy too. 



If Gulliverisation fails 


The other big worry about 1974 is that Mr Kissinger's plan to tie Russia to 
the western world by a network of deals is running into trouble 


The western world expects something of a recession in 
1974. What is not yet recognised is that the political 
effects of this recession in the west could be made much 
worse in the course of 1974 by a breakdown of the 
attempt to work out a new relationship between the 
United States and Russia. The policy that was wrongly 
called detente, and should really have been called the 
Gulliverisation of Russia by tying it to the west through a 
web of small agreements, is running into difficulties; and 
if it fails, the Russians could try something on. 

That the policy is running into trouble has started to 
become clear in the last weeks of the old year. The 
possibility of a new relationship with Russia is being put 
to the test in four main negotiations, or soundings out of 
intentions, and all four of them have got stuck on the 
barbed wire of what used to be called the cold war, and 
has now pxjlitely been renamed, without changing its 
reality, the “adversary relationship”. 

The four snarl-ups 

First, the negotiations between the Americans and the 
Russians for a permanent limit on the size of their missile 
forces, to follow on from the temporary one signed in 
Moscow in 1972, have run into the roadblock of a 
Russian proposal which would amount to giving the 
Soviet Union a large and possibly decisive advantage 
over the United States for ever. The Russians want to set 
the number of missiles the two sides are allowed to 
possess at levels which, once the Russians start fitting 
their missiles with multiple, separately aimed warheads 
by 1975, would put them so far into the lead that they 
might even conceivably be in a position to destroy the 
entire American missile force at a single blow, if and 
when they can find a way of tracking down where 
^America's nuclear submarines are hidden under the sea. 


There is no way the Americans are going to accept 
this. It is not clear whether the Russians have put up an 
impossible idea becau.se their generals are really deter¬ 
mined to make Russia unmistakably the world’s dominant 
nuclear power, or because Mr Brezhnev just wants to 
stall these particular talks until he has seen how things 
go in his other negotiations with America; if that is al! 
it is, the Russians may come up with a more reasonable 
suggestion later on. But for the moment this make-us 
number-one proposition by the Russians has had its pre¬ 
dictable effect. It has made a lot of Americans demand 
another round of American nuclear arms-building. It has 
also made the countries of western Europe even more 
doubtful whether they can really rely on the American 
nuclear umbrella. 

The second and third obstacles have appeared at 
Vienna and Geneva, in the talks about cutting the size of 
the armies in Europe and in the negotiations about 
European “security and co-operation”. At Vienna the 
Russians are proposing reductions in the Nato and 
Warsaw pact armies in central Europe which would 
increase their own already worrying margin of superiority. 
This might not be quite so bare-facedly unacceptable if 
they were offering some serious concessions at Geneva. 
But in the part of the Geneva agenda that really matters— 
the part dealing with freer contacts between eastern and 
we.stem Europe—Sir Alec Douglas-Home now thinks 
the Russians are not going to accept all of even the very 
modest proposals put forward by the western side. 
Their aim at Geneva appears to be to get the west 
formally to recognise the division of Europe, and at 
Vienna to formalise its own military inferiority, in return 
for a few mere tokens of “free movement”. This is not 
the opening up of Europe: not by a mile. 

The fourth roadblock, which is partly a result of the 
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general disillusionment about Russian motives, has been 
thrown up in Washington. Mr Nixon faces a majority in 
Congress which wants to prevent the American govern¬ 
ment giving any large-scale credits to the Soviet Union, 
or cutting its tariffs on imports from Russia, unless Mr 
Brezhnev satisfies Congress that he is starting to open 
Russia’s gates for those of its people who want to live 
somewhere else. This move by Senator Jackson and his 
supt^rters at least shows a grasp of what is at stake in 
dealing with Russia. The most important single fact 
behind Mr Brezhnev's present policy towards the west is 
his need for western help to improve the Soviet economy; 
it is right and proper to use this as a means of winkling 
concessions out of the Russian government, and in 
particular getting it to treat its Soviet and east European 
subjects a little more humanely than it does now. Mr 
Kissinger sees this as clearly as anyone. But he wants to 
do it by his own special methods of private wheeling and 
dealing; Senator Jackson’s proposal would open up one 
major part of that wheeling and dealing to an agonisingly 
painful—for Mr Brezhnev—public scrutiny. That is why 
Mr Kissinger still hopes to get the Jackson amendment 
put into vaguer words, so that he will have some room 
for manoeuvre. If he fails, one more part of the attempted 
new Russian American relationship will be a building 
block that never got hoisted into place. 

It was a gamble for both sides 

Indeed, the whole supposed edifice of “detente” looks 
increasingly like a quarter built house that nobody thought 
to get an architect for. The German end of it has been 
almost as discouraging as the American end. Herr 
Brandt's grand design of the Ostpolitik, now completed 
with his deals with Hungary and Bulgaria, has so far pro¬ 
duced almost nothing except a slight improvement in the 
position of Berlin, and permission for a modest number 
of West Germans who live near the East German border 
to visit relatives on the other side more often (and more 
expensively: the East Germans doubled the charge last 
month), in return for his acceptance of the idralogical 
division of Europe and, in particular, of the unyieldingly 
dogmatic government of East Germany. There is nothing 
yet in that to help the people of eastern Europe. This 
disappointment is not altogether a bad thing. It has 
blown some healthy fresh air through the delusion that 
the old hostility of the systems in Europe had somehow 
been wiped away, and that the western alliance could 
therefore afford to cut its armies without checking to 
make sure the communists were cutting theirs too. But it 
has one particular danger; and to see what that danger 
is it is necessary to understand what Mr Kissinger wants 
from Russia, and what Mr Brezhnev hopes for in return. 

What Mr Kissinger wants in the first place is a few 
years’ p6ace and quiet, in Europe, in 'i'ietnam, in an Arab 
agreement to a Middle East settlement Israel can live 
with. This is the short-term reqiurement imposed on him 
by America’s need for a breaAing-speli to recover from 
the appalling things that have hapfwned to it between 
1963 and 1973; and to achieve it he needs Soviet co¬ 
operation. Beyond this, his hope in the longer run is that 
he can get Mi Brezhnev to commit himself to a network 
of agreements—from the San Clemente document against 


nuclear war to humble exchanges of information about 
agriculture and cancer research—which otlier Soviet 
governments, later on, will decide they do not want, or 
cannot afford, to tear apart. That is the GulliverisaUon 
bit. So far Mr Brezhnev has been willing to go along with 
Mr Kissinger's ideas because he sees two great long-term 
benefits in all this for the Soviet Union--the economic 
help it needs, and the possibility that the psychological 
disarmament of “detente” will gradually weaken western 
Europe and cut its ties with America. The enormous 
gamble in the whole business has always been whether 
Mr Brezhnev would get what he wanted before Mr 
Kissinger did. 

The danger in 1974 is that, if the moves towards this 
new relationship seem to be grinding to a halt, the Russians 
may decide that their chances of getting the lung range 
benefits they were looking for are not good enough to 
justify the short run price they are being asked to pay — 
the price of giving Mr Kissinger the period of peace and 
quiet he wants, and therefore being accused of appeasing 
the capitalist devil. For some time already Mr Brezhnev 
has beer sounding curiously defensive about his policy 
towards the west. The opposition he has been defending 
It against may be the hardliners in the Soviet pulitburo 
who think the time has come for a return to confrontation 
with the west, or it may be the lurking hardliner inside 
Mr Brezhnev himself. Either way, if the calculation that 
has governed Soviet policy for the pa.st few years snaps, 
the consequences are going to be unpleasant. 

Where a hard line could lead 

These consequences might take the form of aiming 
another blow at American morale, and American 
dependability, by licensing the North Vietnamese army 
to occupy South Vietnam. They might include deliberately 
encouraging tlte Arabs to extend the use of their oil and- 
money weapon beyond the purposes of a settlement with 
Israel into an instrument of wider-ranging control over 
the western economy. They would certainly include 
snapping up the opportunities a western slump would 
offer for changing the east-west balance of power in other 
ways. The Soviet generals might take their chance to 
insist on establishing a permanent nuclear superiority 
over America, and a still bigger overhang of military 
power in central Europe. If they did, the intention would 
be to eat still deeper into Europe's belief in American 
protection; to discourage the European community from 
uniting in its own defence; to help the communist parties 
of France and Italy push their claim to a share of power; 
in short, to move ^e Soviet Union a step nearer to being 
the effective supervisor of Europe’s future. 

All of these things could happen, or none. Those 
stalled negotiations might creak into life again in the 
coming year; Mr Brezhnev may ride out the difficulties 
in his i^litburo, if he really has any, and repress the hard 
man within himself; Mr Kissinger could charm yet more 
birds off more trees. But these are the possibilities that 
would open themselves, if things did go wrong, to an 
increasingly powerful and still monolithic Russia in its 
dealings with a recession-harried and internally-divided 
western world. The possible horrors of 1974 have not 
been exhausted yet. 
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New is worse 


Israelis may be tempted to vote the untried Mr Begin into power on Monday 
but it will be a mistake if they do 


Lucky and relatively rare is the elector who votes for a 
party rather than against the other lot. He will be even 
rarer than usual at Israel's general election on Monday. 
The problem for the mounting number of Israelis who 
feel that the time has come to change the party that has 
been in control for some 40 years, before and after Israel’s 
independence, is that they can throw it out only by bring¬ 
ing in an opposition with even greater deficiencies than 
those they find in the Labour party. A lot of Israelis are 
fed up with Labour and with its leaders who, they say, 
are old, tired or both, who are out of touch with the rush 
of outside events and with their own electorate, and who 
can no longer be trusted to provide solutions for Israel's 
daunting problems. But if they register this deep dis¬ 
satisfaction, by voting for the Likud (Alliance) opposition, 
they will be even further from getting an answer to the 
question that haunts them all: how is Israel to find a way 
of living at peace with its Arab neighbours, now and in 
the future? 

Israelis have demonstrated their staunch conservatism 
by voting in roughly the same set of leaders every four 
years since the state was created in 1948. The core of the 
Labour party, so named in 1968, is Mapai, the party 
established in 1930. Because Israelis vote by propor¬ 
tional representation (the bane of Ben-Gurion), Mapai 
has ruled in unity, partnership or coalition with other 
parties or factions. Now, with the race between Labour 
and Likud looking close, the balance may be held by the 
smaller parties, particularly the National Religious party 
—or possibly by Mr Moshe Dayan if he decides to take 
his faction away from Labour. 

Mrs Golda Meir has already said that if Labour wins 
fewer than 50 seats in the 120-seat Knesset she doubts 
whether she will be able to form a government. And 
Labour has rejected in advance Likud's offer of a national 
unity government after Monday under Likud's leader. 
Mr Menahem Begin. But the deep splits within t he Labour 
party, and the looseness of the Likud grouping (it is an 
amalgam of four right-of-centre parties whipped together 
by General Ariel Sharon just before the October war), 
mean that the possible permutations are multiple. A great 
deal depends on which way they come out. 

The ground-swell of economic and social complaint 
against the go\crnm.ent predates the October war. It 
created a climate of dissent that made Israel's leaders 
particularly vulnerable to the host of charges that have 
been levelled at them since the war. They, especially 
Mr Moshe Dayan and Mrs Golda Meir herself, are in the 
dock for their policy, or lack of it. in the five years since 
the 1967 war: they are accused of complacency, of 
deluding the nation into a false sense of security, of fail¬ 
ing to initiate any move that might have led to peace, of 
not having foreseen the coming war. 

But about the best thing going for the Likud leaders is 


that, since they have not yet run the country, they have 
not yet been found wanting. Nobody could accuse Mr 
Begin of being more a man of peace than his Labour rivals 
and it is symptomatic of the angry fatalism engulfing 
Israel that this is not thought all that relevant. Both the 
main groups stand offici^ly for peace and security; 
neither is thought to be in a position to obtain both peace 
and security. Both groups are in favour of attending the 
Geneva talks; the main difterence between them, says 
the voice of fatalism, is that Labour will bend more 
than Likud before reaching breaking point. Few Israelis 
believe that this breaking point will not be reached, who¬ 
ever is in charge. 

In Israel's preliminary map-making process, there is 
little to choose between Labour's and Likud's stand on 
Sinai and the Golan Heights; the nuance dividing them 
is that a Labour-led government would be more likely 
than a Likud-led one to agree to the first stages of a 
partial agreement with Egypt. The differences are 
sharper when it comes to the West Bank, which has 
religious connotations as well as security ones. On 
security issues the two parties are more or less at one, 
but whereas the outgoing Labour government has been 
tortuously considering returning certain densely popu¬ 
lated areas to Jordan, Likud would retain it all, offering 
West Bankers full civil rights as Israeli citizens and sug¬ 
gesting the rehabilitation of Palestinian refugees under 
Israeli rule—or, at least, this is the policy of the leading 
member of the right-wing package, Mr Begin's Herut 
party. There is also a slight difference between the two 
over Jerusalem: both insist that the city should be un¬ 
divided and Israel's capital, but the Labour party would 
consent to Arab administration over the Moslem section 
of the Old City and Likud would not. 

Where there’s some flexibility 

Most Arabs, like most Israelis, would dismiss all this 
as largely irrelevant; both Israeli positions are too far 
from any Arab position to make the difference between 
the two significant. Here they would be wrong, mainly 
because the Labour party embraces a very wide spectrum 
of opinion. The party has been badly battered but if it 
survives it has the human material to be both flexible and 
constructive. The argument that it does any and every 
party good to have a time in the wilderness would apply 
if times were normal, or as normal as they ever are in 
Israel. With the faint possibility of genuine peace hover¬ 
ing over the Middle East, times are not normal. Even if 
Labour is re-elected, it is still quite possible that the chance 
will go by; electing untried men, with an old testament 
vision, to Israel’s government would be to stack the cards 
beyond any hope of success. For this reason, if no other, 
it will be a good portent if the Israelis steel themselves to 
elect, once again, those same old faces. 
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Reds in the bed 


The Communists are ready to exploit the energy crisis- -and have numerous 
marxist allies anxious to bring the Heath Government down 


For the first time in 30 years Britain’s Communist party 
feels that it is on an escalator moving up. Its policy for 
the crisis was simply stated in the Morning Star: 

The power of the trade union movement ... is strong enough to 
help the miners and the drivers to win, defeat Heath's vicious 
cutback, smash phase three, and compel his government to resign 
It IS strong enough also to commit a Labour government to 
carry out left policies, opening the road to socialism That power 
must be used to the full, without delay. 

Such strident militancy is comparatively new for the 
Communist party. For years, communists had held 
important positions in the trade union movement, but 
they had not engineered overtly political strikes for fear 
of alienating other trade unionists. To the younger, new 
left, however, that has been merely an excuse for the 
Communist party's conservatism, and it has formed new 
revolutionary groups committed to a much more militant 
approach. All these groups are marxist but differ sub 
stantially on ideological detail. The most important are 
the International Socialists, which have an estimated 
membership ol 4,000. Another is the Socialist Labour 
League, which has some 1,000 members, all of whom arc 
closely screened before being admitted. It is Trotskyite 
and operates through a network of shop stewards and 
other activists under the name of the All Trades Union 
Alliance. The International Marxist Group has 5,000 
members, but is a less serious outfit, being mainly com¬ 
posed of students. The Communist Party of Great Britain 
(Marxist Leninist) nas only around 300 members, but 
unlike the otheis has a member, Mr Reg Birch, on an 
important trade union executive (the engineering union). 

^e growth of these fringe groups has cut deeply into 
the Communist party’s recruitment. The membership of 
the Young Communist League has fallen by half to 3,000 
over the past five years, and only a third of them have paid 
any subscription to the party. The total Communist party 
membership is now under 30,000, although it boasted 
50,000 in Its heyday. But this decline has not yet been 
reflected in the hierarchy of the trade unions. Between 
5 and 10 pa cent of executive membas in major unions are 
communists, while the new left-wingas have hardly half 
a dozen executive seats between them. At the shop 
steward level, the communists are still all-powerful. Many 
of the top shop stewards’ cemvenors, like Mr Dick Ethaidge 
at British Leyland’s giant Longbridge plant, Mr Jock 
Gibson at Chiysla’s Ryton plant and Mr Jimmy Reid 
at Govan Shipbuildas, are party members. But on 
current trends dte communists may soon lose their power 
base to those further out on the left. So the communist 
trade unionists are under strong pressure to produce 
results. That is why the enagy crisis was so welcome 
to diem, and leading party membas like the minas’ 
vice-president, Mr Mick McGahey. have done all they 
can to exploit it. 

This does not mean that eitha the minas’ action or 


the train drivers’ can be put down to u communist plot, 
although some communists like to believe that this is 
so. There are only six communists out of 27 on the 
miners’ executive and only one out of nine on the train 
drivers' executive. Several of the communists on the 
miners’ executive voted against an ail out overtime ban 
and over the past year the communist on the tram drivas' 
executive, Mr Bill Ronksicy, has on several occasions 
voted against strike action. But now that the energy 
crisis has arrived, the communists in the unions have 
been hoping to use it to force an election in which a pliant 
Labour government would be returned- -a belief which 
IS shared by some moderate leaders as well. 

The marxists take over AsleT 

The communists know that for every party memba 
they can boast on union executives, there are several 
fellow travelling marxists. On the Aslcf executive, for 
example, there are three other marxist militants besides 
Mr Ronksley, and from January there will be four more, 
giving the marxists a clear majority in strike votes. 
Although these other marxists would not dream of taking 
orders from the Communist party and do not share the 
party's love of all things Soviet, they would fully support 
political strikes of the kind advocated in the Morning Star. 

In 1966, the Communist party set up an organisation 
designed to move the Trades Union Congress leftwards, 
known as the Liaison Committee foi the Defence of 
Trade Unions. In turn, it helped to build up opposition 
to the Labour government’s incomes policy, to Mr 
Wilson's attempts to legislate on industrial relations, 
to Mr Heath’s Industrial Relations Act and now to Mr 
Heath's incomes policy. One of its covert tactics is to 
get its members to send in resolutions to their union's 
headquarters. That can easily be done by packing ill- 
attended branch meaings. The aim is to convince trade 
union general secretaries sitting in cosy London offices 
that the rank and-file are becoming more militant. 

That was why Mr Mick McGahey was able to write 
of the minas' original ban on overtime: 

The unanimous vote on the national executive committee did not 
occur because every individual member personally wanted it that 
way. The vote occurrod because the currents of rank and file 
pressure in all the areas of the union are Ux) strong for any 
NEC representative to ignore. 

Mr Bert Ramclson, the Communist party's full time 
industrial organisa, was able to tell his party executive 
on September 10th after the TUC congress that: 

At the TUC, the Icfi forces can, with justice, claim that the process 
of changing m a left direction the functions and leadership of the 
TUC... has been taken a step further. 

Their aim now is to turn the TUC into “a council of war, 
not a talking shop.” It is time for the moderates to 
act—as well as speak out. 
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COMMENIS 

on ham's prim ipal ox|MnHi(in in tho currorit yoar liaN hotMi ovorsoas. Group sales on an annualisoil basis art* 
now almost i i,;on million, with our assotulcs producing <i iurthor lioo inillion. I'ht* approximalo geographic spread 
IS as hdlows. 


ll.S A 
U.K. 


riie hurtipoaii Common Market (excluding tho U.K.) 

Spam 

Sweden 


per cent. 
47 
3 « 
lb 

3 

2 


'The lemaimler is split pniuipally hot wren Austria, Canatlaand South Africa. 

I'hc geographic spiead ol our trading piotii will not necessarily rcHccl the above pattern. However, on an 
aimualisetl basis, well ovci lull our tiading profit is now earned oserseas, 

VVe are well satished with our progress throughout the grou|». However, the present uncertainties, including 
those resulting from the hncrgv Crisis, general supply shortages and Phase III, are making biisineiw piaimingand forecasting 
more than usually dilficult 


DIVIDENDS 

All Interim dividend ol 4 •) per eeiii whiih m the hands of a U.K. shareholder with an imputation tax credit 
IS ec|Uivaletit to 7 j>er cent, gross will be paid on 8lh April, 1974. Hividends for the full year 1972/7 j totalled 20 per 
cent gro.vs and were made up as follow.s: - 

Hrst Interim |>aiil 2nd April, 1 v7) 4.0 jier cent, gross 

Set omi Interim paid 2nd ()ctobcr, 197 j 4.^^ per cent, ecjuivalent to 6. j per cent, gross 

Supplementary paid 6 th necrml>ei ,1973 6 . 6 y per cent, equivalent to 9. j per cent, gims 

Shareholders will be aware that the total dividend.s lor the. eurrent year are restricted under Phase HI of current 
Government legi.slation, 

JAMES M. GOLDSMITH 
Cbairman 
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What can the IRA now 
hope to achieve? 


The IRA was as good as its com¬ 
munique and it kept up its pressurc on 
London and Northern Ireland right up 
until Christmas Day itself; the bombs 
started going off in London again on 
Boxing Day night. In the seven days 
since the IRA’s latest bombing cam- 
paign in London opened on Tuesday of 
last week, over 80 people had been 
injured, several of them very seriously. 
That is minuscule compared with what 
Ulster has suffered over the past four 
years, but there was a disquieting shift 
in the pattern of the IRA attacks over 
the weekend. 

Last Friday night, three parcel bombs 


went off in the west end of London: 
one just off Leicester Square, the second 
alongside Charing Cross railway station 
and the third outside the National 
Liberal Club -hardly the bastion these 
days of British repression in Ireland. 
On Saturday, however, three bombs 
were left, and exploded, in London 
cinemas, and they were far more 
worrying than the subsequent explo¬ 
sions outside a police station, a building 
firm, public houses and a tube station. 
The cinema bombs were very small— 
perhaps only a few ounces of explosive 
-but they were sufficient to make 
many parents call off projected outings 


with the children to west end cinemas 
over the school holidays. 

The attacks are putting many lives at 
risk. Sa>tland Yard said it was a 
miracle that no one had been hurt in 
the cinema explosions: perhaps they 
were intended merely as warnings of the 
casualties which could be inflicted. 
But even the most sanguine of the 
young IRA terrorists cannot believe 
that such attacks will bring any con- 
cessions from the British Government: 
not even the transfer to Northern 
Ireland of the seven men and two 
women sentenced to life imprisonment 
for the car bombs in London in March. 
There has, therefore, been some specula¬ 
tion that the attacks on London are 
intended to be diversionary—to con¬ 
centrate police and Special Branch 
attention there while the IRA plans 
something spectacular, perhaps an 
attempt to spring one or other of the 
imprisoned nine. On the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that the IRA has 
itself suffered so many casualties (see 
below) that it may have no very clear 
idea of its own objectives. 

Northern Ireland 

Ugly lessons 

The statistics of violence in Northern 
Ireland do not make pretty reading for 
another year. As the charts show, the 
army cannot claim that it has won the 
campaign against the IRA, but at least 
the violence is not quite as terrible as it 
was. And its character has changed. 
At one time the IRA appeared to be 
trying to shoot it out with the army in 
Belfast and Londonderry. Tcxiay its 
tactics are more indiscriminate. 

The army in Northern Ireland is much 
in the same frame of mind as it was in 
the linal years of the emergency in 
Malaya—not cockily triumphant, indeed 
somewhat war-weary, but sufficiently 
reassured by its own successes to draw 
some general conclusions. 

The first and most important of them 
is not really military at all. It is that the 
line of political command and controdi 
must be plain and unequivocal. The 
army cannot act effectively either as an 
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armed or pnlicc force, the soldiers argue, 
when political responsibilities are 
muddled and divided, (t was not. they 
say. until Mr Willie Whitelaw t<X)k his 
moderate, sensible grip on affairs that 
the administration, the police and the 
army in Northern Ireland all pointed in 
the same direction. 

The second lesson is that once the 
army takes over at least part of the 
functions of the police, its members 
have to do something more than patrol 
a beat. Ihcy must be seen to dominate 
every area in which they operate. 

Simply by being there, the .soldiers 
can deny sanctuary to the insurgents; 
but that docs not excuse them from being 
sensitive and selective in ail their actions. 
That is the third lesson. At times the 
army has been too biutai and too crude 
in Its tactics in Northern Ireland. What 
is extraordinary is that it has not been 
so more often. There arc two reasons 
for that. One, a .senes of cx^lonial cam- 
paigas has taught the army that it must 
not alienate the silent majority of the 
local population, the jungle in which the 
insurgent hides, but must instead seek to 
win at least its neutrality. Two, the 
army’s deployment in Northern Ireland 
is backed up by an elaborate training 
programme, not the least part of which 
is designed to teach .soldiers that they are 
as much engaged in a propaganda war 
as in a military cam|vaign. 

Often at a bitter price, the army has 
learned that the rougher search and 
cordon techniques, the harder methods 
of interrogation, the cruder devices of 
intelligence gathering are not worth¬ 
while. At the same time it has to secure 
the same sort of knowledge about every 
street (and its inhabitants) in which it 
operates as a policeman would acquire 
over many years, otherwise the sig 
nificant break in the pattern of local 
events would not be spotted. Without 
that kind of field intelligence, the army 
knows it would be hamstrung, ju.st as it 
claims it would he equally handicapped 
were the extraordinary powers to detain 
suspects to be withdrawn. 

Abnormal circumstances, the soldiers 
argue, require abnormal methods, softly 
and selectively applied. But that requires 
obedience to political orders and a belief 
in military di.sciplinc. In Malaya the 
British army won through by employing 
short service con.scripts. In Northern 
Ireland it has relied on long-service 
regular soldiers. In Vietnam, the 
Americans used conscripts. After the 
British army's experience, they and any 
other democratic society which one day 
may have to fight an urban guerrilla 
campaign must wonder whether too 
they would be better advised to rely 
, pn a regular army. 


Youth in politics 

Parties apart 

Despite three and a half years of almost 
unmitigated by election gloom for the 
Labour party. Transport House officials 
have the consolation that, even although 
supposedly impregnable socialist strong¬ 
holds such as Rochdale, Lincoln and 
Govan have crumbled, I.abour has 
retained a firm grip on the youth vote. 
In the 1970 general election—the first 
with votes at 18--Labour had a two to 
one majority over the Tories among the 
new voters who bothered to vote, and 
three times as many sympathisers among 
the 40 per cent who did not. This month’s 
Opinion Research Centre ptrll for The 
Times/ITN, although it put the Tories 
five points ahead among the electorate 
as a whole, shows no waning of Labour's 
predominant position in the youth stakes. 
In the 18 to 24 age group, 42 per cent 
backed Labour compared with 24 per 
cent for the Tories, who have been de¬ 
moted to a poor third, lagging five points 
behind the Liberals. 

Tory party managers are now pinning 
their hopes on a scheme to turn the 
YCs into a switched on. forward looking 
political pressure group. A fundamental 
reorganisation has just been completed 
under the supervision of Mr John 
Gummer, MP. who was made a vice- 
chairman of the party especially to 
carry out this job. He has set the YCs 
the task of capturing the middle ground 
of youth politics and. with the youth 
sections of the Liberal and Labour 
parties m the hands of the far left, this 
is an opportune time to mount such a 
strategy. There are plenty of young, 
politically homeless liberals and social 
democrats around. 

A special survey of youth attitudes, 
commis.sioned by the Tory party after 
the 1970 election, identified the main 
rca.son for the Tories’ appalling youth 
performance: deference has almost 
totally vanished as an explanation for 
voting behaviour among young voters 
(although it still explains why many of 
the older generations vote Tory), and 
yet the image the Tory party presents 
to young people is still that of an upper 
class party. Yopng people saw the 
average Tory MP as a man in a pin¬ 
striped suit who had been to Eton, 
Oxford or in the Guards. The Gummer 
strategy involves u.sing a revamped, 
socially aware YC movement to change 
this impression. It assumes that by 
improving the quality of the youth sec¬ 
tion more young people will vote Tory, 
despite the fact that the im^ of the 
party will still be set largely by its national 



The new. young. Tory image 


figures. Certainly, the success of the 
Labour party with the new voters has 
been despite, rather than because of. 
the Young Socialists. 

The Labour party has often had good 
cause to wonder whether its youth move 
ment is more trouble than it is worth. 
There are over 400 YS branches claiming 
a total membership of 12,000 (half that 
is probably nearer the truth). They 
have one place on Labour’s Nation^ 
Executive Committee, and this year 
it is filled by Mr Peter Doyle, a £»lf- 
confessed marxist. who is a mild- 
mannered crane driver from Tyneside. Mr 
Doyle says that the present talk of 
nationalising the 25 largest companies 
is nonsense. He wants to see the public 
ownership of at Ieastthetop250firmsand 
claims that 10 out of the 11-man YS 
executive agrees with him—^the “mod 
crate’’ is a Tribune group supporter. 

Mr Doyle says that no Labour MP 
can command the support of the YS 
—they are all far too right wing—thou^ 
he does have some sympathy with 
such men of the “centre’’ as Mr Dave 
Skinner. The first priority for the YS 
is one of marxist political education 
among the Labour rank and file. He is 
delighted with the leftward swing inside 
Labour constituency parties, which he 
puts down partly to YS influence, and 
predicts that there will be a whole spate 
of councils who will follow the Gay 
Cross example and refuse to implement 
the next round of rent increases under 
the Housing Finance Act, As evidence 
of the move left be points to the 290 
constituency parties which voted for the 
extreme motion on nationalisation at 
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the party conference. YS members are 
now well established at the regional 
level of the party organisation and he 
says there will be hundreds of YS candi¬ 
dates at the next round of local elec¬ 
tions. Mr Doyle also thinks the left is 
far too strong in the constituency Labour 
parties for the Young Socialists to be 
expelled. 

The main objective of the Young 
Liberals, says their chairman. Miss 
Ruth Addison, is “to get rid of capital¬ 
ism” and, in the words of a YL policy 
statement, to replace it with “an economic 
and industrial system under workers' 
control and ownership”—a policy which 
Mr Graham Tope, now MP for the very 
bourgeois Sutton and Cheam. was will 
ing to subscribe to in 1971. Miss Addison 
wants the Liberal party to commit itself 
to the interests of the working class and 
the YL have already come out in support 
of the miners and Clay Cross council. 
The other main areas of YL interests 
are women's lib, gay rights, pensions and 
the claimants’ union. Miss Addison 
would also like to abolish all private 
education, bring “democracy” to our 
schools in the shape of pupil power, ban 
trade with, obviously, ^uth Africa, 
Portugal and Rhodesia, and encourage 
more trade with the communist countries 
of easiem Europe. Any resemblance 
between YL policy and the Liberal 
parliamentary party is purely coinci¬ 
dental. The YLs detest the idea of the 
Liberals being a centre party and the 
YL executive is now firmly in the hands 
of a group of left wing, libertarian 
socialists who moved into the Liberals* 
youth section, which they saw as a soft 
target ripe for takeover, in the late 
1960s. Their main achievement to date 
has been to convert the Liberal party 
to community politics. 

The views of these young political 
activists in the Labour and Liberal 
parties are vastly out of step with those 
of most other members of their genera¬ 
tion. Most surveys of youth opinion 
show just how conservative young 
people are. They rate the most important 
problems facing the Government in 
much the same way as their parents, 
with the exception that housing comes 
higher up the list. Despite the mudi- 
vaunted idealistic outlook of youth, 
environment, poverty and the third 
world come just as far down their list 
as it does on their parents* and they 
give considerably less priority to 
helping old people. A Harris poll on 
youth attitudes produced an almost 
unquestioning display of confidence in 
the police (91 per cent), teachers (86 
per cent), parents (83 per cent) and the 
royal fainily (81 per cent) while Winston 
Churdtill, Prince Philip and Mr Harold 
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But who is the struggle against? 

Wilson came out as the three people 
they most admired. 

On these figures, the new youth officer 
of the Tory party, Mr Jimmy Gordon, 
is well to the left of his age group. 
“The days of YCs visiting biscuit factor 
ies are dead," says this former officer 
for the National Association for the 
Care and Resettlement of Offenders 
(not the most obvious of Tory back 
grounds). “Housing, youth facilities 
and work opportunities are the issues 
YCs are concerned with today.” claims 
Mr Gordon, though he admits that the 
gulf between the leadership and the 
mass membership is still pretty wide. 
He welcomes what he calls the slimming 
process of a falling membership from the 
days when it was the largest matrimonial 
agency in the world with over 200,(XX) 
members, to today’s paper membership 
of under 35 , 000 . And the majority of 
them are still in the traditional, socially 
orientated YC vein. 

Mr Gordon controls the 11 new youth 
development officers whose job it is to 
spread a new social awareness among 
the remaining rump of YCs. Again, 
they hardly have impeccable Tory 
pedigrees. One is from Canada's equiva¬ 
lent of Release, the organisation for 
drop-outs (he has hair down to his waist), 
another is a social worker and a third 
a careers guidance officer. Under their 
influence the YC grassroots have shown 
a few signs of a new social awareness. 
Whether all this will make much 
diffierence' to Tory election fortunes 
among the young is to be doubted. But 
the present exercise is not without 
significance. The fact is that Tory party 
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managers are backing a strategy which 
is designed to attract young pwple of 
a moderate social democratic per¬ 
suasion. With the other youth sections 
way out on a leftward limb, such young¬ 
sters have nowhere else to go. In the 
next few years, the Tories could well 
capture some of the brightest young 
moderates around. That would pull 
a future Tory party firmly to the centre 
and .starve the other parties of much 
new talent—except for their present 
young militants. 

Students 

Have bed rolf 
will sit in 

BY OUR SPRCIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Autumn term al the universities brought 
student sit-ins (on separate issues) at 
Oxford, Essex and York. In half a 
dozen other universities there were minor 
demonstrations on another issue again: 
student grants. Spring term will almost 
certainly bring student rent strikes as 
part of the campaign by the National 
Union of Students to force Mrs Thatcher 
to squeeze more money from the Trea^ 
sury. British universities may be in for 
an active session—of direct action, 
anyway. 

The sit-in is now as much a part of 
campus life as downing tools al fac¬ 
tories, though it took students a little 
while to discover that downing their 
pens and btwks was no sort of weapon, 
because the academics simply cancelled 
lectures and seminars and got on with 
their research. Hence the sit-in, or “occu¬ 
pation", for which the basic requirements 
are your bed roll, your guitar and, better 
still, your girl friend to keep you com^ 
pany. The favourite target for occupa¬ 
tion is the administration block, for 
good tactical reasons. Occupying aca¬ 
demic departments only stirs up the 
academic staff and you need their signa¬ 
tures to get your local authority grant 
next term. Then again, you might need a 
reference before long if the revolution 
gets delayed one way or another. But the 
administration is fair game, becau^ 
there is always a bit of tension between 
academics and administrators over the 
allocation of funds for secretarial assist¬ 
ance, office furnishings, and so on. 

But at Oxford the tactic faces special 
difficulties because there is no central 
administration block. As Professor Gil¬ 
bert Ryle wrote some years ago in 
“The Concept of Mind", the visitor to. 
collegiate Oxford asks, “Where is the 
university?", and a philosophical problem 
occurs: the university is everywhere and 
nowhere. So student militants have a 
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Term time is demo time 


problem when it comes to concerted 
attacks on the citadel. It is equally 
difficult to rally the student body when it 
is spread around 28 different colleges. 
Hence the present demand for a central 
students' union on the redbrick model. 

The Oxford dons turned down the 
request on the grounds that every col¬ 
lege has a junior common room, so the 
student demand was for an extra layer 
on the cake of privilege. Oxbridge stu 
dents are already favoured with extra 
facilities and larger grants. The more 
militant students occupied the Examina¬ 
tion Schools—suitably symbolic for their 
challenge to authority, and useful as 
a focus of student angst. The dons 
agreed to set up a working party— 
equal numbers of staff and students— 
to look into the question of a central 
union, and the occupation was called off. 

At Essex University the classic for¬ 
mula was adopted: occupation of the 
administration block, with the novel 
aspect that the occupation began before 
the demands were actually presented. 
When the occupiers were asked what it 
was about this time, they said they 
wanted—that is, they demanded—15 
per cent reduction in charges at all 
student cafeterias, and 55 per cent 
reduction in university accommodation 
charges. After several weeks of‘‘negotia 
tion" the vice chancellor. Dr Sloman, 
became angry and threatened a court 
order to evict the students. Once more, 
however, Essex was saved by the 
bell, that is by the university vacation, 
because it is an axiom of student mili¬ 
tancy that term time is demonstration 
time, vacations are sacrosanct. Aca¬ 
demics seem slow to appreciate that time 
is their best weapon, since the militant 
rump of students wall find it difficult to 
claim continued mass support when 
most of the students have gone home. 

At York, the issue w'as examinations. 
Social science students take a part one 
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examination in five subjeas after four 
terms and some have complained about 
the strain involved. But the attempt to 
organise a boycott of the examinations 
was part of a wider move to demand an 
end to all examinations. At York, as at 
Essex, there are lecturers in the social 
sciences who consider examinations a 
vital part of the capitalist conspiracy for 
grinding the faces of the |^or and main¬ 
taining the system. Making intellectual 
distinctions tetween people is an instru¬ 
ment of bourgeois society, and, as 
Stalin knew, there are more efficient 
methods of setting correct intellectual 
standards than written examinations. 
But at York, as at Essex, the militants 
called off the sit-in Just in time to get 
away for the vacation: Karl Marx ousted 
by Santa Claus. 

Various straws in the wind suggest 
that the main echelons of the student lefi 
have agreed on the next phase of the 
long march through the institutions. The 
next issues—that is, pseudo-issues—for 
achieving mass action by the students 
will be part economic, part academic. 
The present NUS campaign for higher 
grants will produce the necessary atmo¬ 
sphere—and a valuable smokescreen— 
for effective disruption on other issues. 
Abolition of examinations will be a 
useful one, especially since the first stage 
of the strategy, attacks on the adminis¬ 
tration, has just about run its course. 
In any event, now that the university 
authorities arc on the defensive—some 
of them clearly running scared—the 
academics can be taken on. That will go 
hand in hand with demands for greatly 
increased student representation on all 
committees, academic and administra¬ 
tive. The formula will be 50-50. and 
some well-intentioned academics will 
suggest that perhaps it might be tried 
out here and there. They will not have 
noticed that inside five years the 50-50 
formula handed over a number of west 
German universities to the stalinists 
among their staff, assisted by student 
cohorts. 

Commercial radio 

Troubled air 

Only just over two months after it took 
the air, the London Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany, Britain’s first commercial radio 
station is in serious trouble. The chair¬ 
man, managing director and editor have 
all resigned, and the staff has been 
warned of redundancies. The Inde¬ 
pendent Broadcasting Authority will 
have to approve the new chief executives 
—when they can be found—and it will 
almost certainly have to decide whether 
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(a) to allow LBC itself to revise its 
format (on which it was granted the 
franchise), or (b) to reform the whole 
all-news station entirely. 

The fundamental trouble is that 
LBC has not lived up to expectations— 
either its own or those who supported 
commercial radio in general and an 
all-news station in particular. Putting 
aside criticisms of the more eccentric 
individual performers, what LBC is 
lacking above all is a sense of authority. 
It is not the station to which many pro¬ 
fessional journalists and politicians 
turn to find out what is happening, 
although no news station could have 
hoped for more in the way of major 
news stories to cover in its first two 
months. Indeed, it may be that the 
very bigness of the news has revealed 
the inadequacy of LBC’s commitment 
to informality. 

The BBC and Indepaident tele¬ 
vision need no teaching that it is very 
difficult to be informal when reporting 
wars, strikes, crises and general may¬ 
hem; but it seemed at the start that the 
IBA (which is woefully short of radio 
experience itself) gave LBC the fran¬ 
chise because it promised to be different 
to existing news media. Unfortunately, 
that difference has turned out to be 
nothing more than amateurism. 

There will have to be radical changes 
in the news station's programme format' 
—whoever runs it—with a pruning of 
the allegedly more expensive feature 
material and an increased emphasis 
on rolling news bulletins. But that would 
be no answer unless the news service 
itself is strengthened: and news is an 
expensive as well as moveable feast. 
One economy that could be made 
immediately is a cut in LBC's hours of 
broadcasting. The audience for its pro¬ 
grammes in the small hours must be 
minimal and there is no reason why it 
should stretch helplessly for 24 hours a 
day. 

The financial prospects for the news 
station were always arguable, and what 
has happened in the past two months isnot 
^oing to induce new backers to leap 
into the breach if LBC does go under. 
Oil the other hand, it must be said that 
the company has not gone out of its 
way to make friends. Political commen¬ 
tators and politicians, among others, 
have often been asked to take part in 

S ogrammes without being offered a 
Most politicians do not expect to 
g^ paid when they appear as party 
spokesmen, but when they are simply 
used to fill the space between advertise¬ 
ments they are as entitled as anyone 
else to be paid for their work. LBC has 
not helped itself by threatening to name 
MPs who want to be paid. 
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^Lencoura^iii^ 
results” 

iqx>rts SirDerekPritchard,Chainnan, Rothmans International Limited. 




Sir Derek Pritchard, 

Chairman, Rothmans International Limited 


The following are extracts from 
the Statement of the Chairman 
circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 
30th June 1973. 

“1 am very pleased to report that Rothmans 
International has completed its first year 
with very encouraging results. Sales showed 
continued growth thtoughout the year with 
our intemationgl brands of cigarettes, in 
particular, making excellent progress. Trad¬ 
ing profiCi exceeded our expectations 

wide ranging project pro^amme has 
been initiated to form a sound basis for the 
expansion of the Group's business. Most of 
the nrojects are concerned with the con¬ 
solidation or rationalisation of the main 
companies’ operations Where th^ duplicate 


or overlap each other with a view to de¬ 
veloping a much stronger base for growth, 
whilst the primary aim of other projects is to 
stiengthen or protect our existing market 
position or to secure profit improvement. 

the highl> competitive domestic 
markets ot Europe from which the greater 
part of Rothmans International sales 
volume IS detived, sales of our brands show 
continued growth at a rate in excess of that 
lor the I uropean cigarette industry as a 
whole. 

“A major contribution was made in the 
federal Republic of Germany where Lord 
Extra, the country’s second largest brand, 
continued its unbroken lun of success 
’'Belga, the leading Belgian brand, in¬ 
creased Its sales, as did Caballero, the 
market leader m the Netherlands 
'in France, we maintained our position 
as the largest importci of cigarettes and 
Peter Stuyvesant, the best selling imported 
brand further increased its sales 
'’In the United Kingdom, Piccadilly 
Filter and C'onsulale Menthol again did 
well, while Dunhill International which is 
manufactured under licence from Alfred 
Dunhill Ltd., made further good progress. 

“Exports from the UK and from other 
European sources continued to grow. 
Prominent in export achievements have 
been Rothmans King Size, Craven 'A* and, 
in particular, Dunhill International. The 
latter is our fastest growing brand in world 
markets. 

“The Croup Profit for the year, including 
our share of the profits earned by associated 
companies but before deducting Bond 
interest, taxation and minority interests, 
amounted to £45.71 million. This result 
IS not comparable with the corresponding 
figure in the Accounts for the year ended 
30th June 1972 since the profit figure for that 
year related to the Company’s interest prior 
to the formation of the new Group. It does 
however reflect a significant improvement 
in the combined results of the indivtduai 
member companies for that year. Our 


associated companies also recorded higher 
earnings. 

“After deducting Bond interest amount¬ 
ing to £S.26 m*ilion. United Kingdom and 
overseas taxation of £19 million and minor¬ 
ity interests in subsidiary companies, the 
profit attributable to the shareholders of 
Rothmans International amounted to 
£16 01 million. This repiesents baste 
earnings per share on the enlaigcd Ordinary 
and “fi’^ Ordinary capital of 10.2 pence 
which compares with 5.4 pence per share 
on the smaller capital for the previous year. 
On a fully diluted basis, allowing for con¬ 
version of the Senior and Junior Bonds 
into “B“ Ordinary shares, the net profit 
represents earnings of 6 6 pence per share, 
which IS also a significant improvement 
over the 5.4 pence for the previous year.” 


RetulU of the Rothmans Intornatlonal 
Group for tho year ondad 30th Juna 1973 

£in 


Group trading piofit before Bond 

interest 40.62 

Share of profits of associated 

companies 5,09 

45.71 

Interest on Senior and Junior 

Convertible Bonds 8.26 

Group profit before taxation 37.45 

Taxation thereon. 

United Kingdom (42^ %) 1.92 
Overseas 17.08 19.00 

G roup profit after taxation 18.45 

Earnings per share 
attributable to Ordinary and 
“B“ Ordinary shares of 12ip each: 
basic 10.2p 

fully diluted, allowing for full 
conversion of Bonds 6.6p 
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SSberatonhas 
spectacular hotels 
all over Europe. 



The Sheraton-Copenhagen is one of The fabulous Sharaton-Stockholm is right 
Scandinavia s most impressive hotels only in the heart of the city overlooking the 
two blocks from famous Tivoli Gardens Old Town 


From Munich to ('openhagen, from 
Stockholm to London Airport. And 
there are two new SluTaton Hotels 
in Poitugal. one nght in Lisbon 
and the othej on the island of 
Madeira And a magnificent new 
Sheraton Hotel right m the heart 
of Brussels 

Now theie aiv more than »S00 excit 
uig Sheraton Hotels and Motor 
Inns ai ound the world all aciuss 
Eun}pc\ Afnca/Middle East, 
Asia/Pa(*ific, Latin America, and 
coast to coast in the United 
States, Hawaii and Canada 
For immediate reservatioiifl call: 

IJ.K. Freefone 2067 



The fabulous new 
Sheralon-Munich hds a 

year round indoor pool and 
ti convenient location near 
the international airport 



^leraton Ifofeis in Eurc^ 

SHEFWTON l<nEl5 MOTOR INNS A WORLOiMOE SERMCt OF nt 
BRUSSELS • COPENHAOEN • LONDON HEATHROW • LISBON • MADEIRA • MUMCH • PARIS (74) • STOCKHOLM 
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TH E WO R LD International Report 


It'll be cold sitting on 
that fence in January 


One of the first things Mr Heath has to 
do in the new year is to decide whether he 
still has a foreign policy. The Arabs' 
decision on Christinas day to increase 
their oil production by 10 per cent in 
January, instead of cutting it by 5 per 
cent, may bring some sUght relief to 
Britain’s economy even when it has been 
filtered through the oil companies' dis¬ 
tribution system; but it also reduces 
the pressure on Mr Heath to make up 
his mind where he thinks Britain should 
look for friends in the continuing energy 
problem of high prices and low supply, 
and indeed whether he thinks it needs 
any friends in this matter at all. 

The argument at the heart of Britain’s 
decision to join the European com¬ 
munity, apart from the belief that it 
would reinvigorate the British economy, 
was that Britain needed an alternative 
political anchorage to the dying special 
relationship with the United States, 
because it might no longer be able to 
count on its connection with America. 
The two options, in most people’s view, 
were not necessarily mutually exclusive. 
If the Atlantic community could be 
revived, as Mr Kissinger is now trying 
to revive it, a European community 
with Britain inside could play a new 
part in the old relationship with ^e 
United States. But if the Atlantic link 
failed entirely, the European community 
would be the alternative home Britain 
needed. The trouble is that the energy 
shortage, which has suddenly become 
the cWef test of everybody’s foreign 
policy, has so far been handled by Mr 
Heath in a way that weakens his Euro¬ 
pean option without helping the Atlantic 
one. 

There has still been no real reply from 
western Europe to Mr Kisanger’s pro¬ 
posal on December 12th of an Energy 
Action Group in which America, Europe 
and Jiqsan could combine to beat the 
energy slmrtage. Except for France, 
which has been sniffing at the idea as it 


sniffs at anything that smells of Atlantic 
solidarity, the governments of western 
Europe have had polite things to say 
about the Kissinger plan, including Mr 
Heath’s own comparison of it on Decem¬ 
ber 13th to the Marshall plan. But when 
a high-level group of the oil committee 
of the Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development met in 
Paris on December 19th it c.ontined 
itself to giving the proposal a “broad 
welcome”, and asking the Americans 
more questions about it. The matter 
was then set aside until the new year. 
There is not yet the European—includ¬ 
ing British—urgency that would enable 
the group to be in operation, with ideas 
ready, within the three months from 
December 12th that Mr Kissinger sug 
gested. 

One reason for Mr Heath’s hesitation 
is that he is not yet convinced the Amcri - 
cans can help Europe quickly enough. 
That has to be found out. But for the 
Europeans in general there is also the 
problem that, before they can decide 
whether they will go along with ihc 
Kissinger idea, they have to decide 
whether they will go in separately or 
with a single representative speaking for 
the EEC as a whole. The difficulty with 
going in as a community, which is 
obviously the better way of doing it, is 
that the community would first have to 
agree upon an energy policy of its own; 
and since the week before Christmas 
Britain has been blocking the next step 
towards a European energy policy until 
the Germans, who want the energy 
policy, come up with something more 
like the amount of money Britain wants 
for a community fund to help its back¬ 
ward regions, 'rae result is that, in ^e 
vital matter of energy, Britain is doing 
nothing to help forward either of its long- 
range options. 

The Arabs* decision to raise their oil 
producticMi part of the way back towards 
normal gives Mr Heath a reason fix- 


continuing to sit on the fence; he can 
now argue that Britain should be able to 
scrape along without sharing oil with 
too many other people, and without 
going deeply into Mr Kissinger’s offer, 
until its own private supplies from the 
North Sea start to flow in. Unfortunately, 
the amount of oil the Arabs may or may 
not be willing to sell over the next few 
years is only half the problem. The 
other half is the steadily rising price 
they are going to charge for it, and the 
way they are liable to let their avalanche¬ 
like reserves of oil money slide around 
the world. Keeping this avalanche under 
control is going to require a reinforced 
international monetary system involving 
the Americans and the Japanese as well 
as western Europe. That is another 
argument for dealing with the whole 
thing on an Atlantic scale, not a 
parochial one. 

So far, the Germans show no sign 
of being prepared to come up with any¬ 
thing like the regional fund Britain is 
asking for (see next article). The choice 
for Mr Heath may therefore be either 
to give way on a community energy 
policy, and get a regional fund that will 
still be less than he wanted but more 
than Herr Brandt is offering at the 
moment, or sit tight on the energy issiw 
until Herr Brandt's nerve breaks and his 
desire for European unity persuades him 
to open up Germany's coffers. Either 
way, Mr Heath’s position ought to be 
strong enough to let him have the North 
^a oil exempted from any European 
energy-sharing scheme. 

If he chooses the European way, 
with what he needs on the North Sea, 
this can unlock the door to an exploration 
of what the United States is really offer¬ 
ing Europe with the Kissinger plan. 
That would mean overcoming those 
French hesitations. But the Americans 
say that their capital and technology can 
produce, within a relatively few years, 
extra sources of oil and other forms of 
energy which can help Europe to get 
through the lean period of Middle Eiast 
supplies; and that anyway, once the 
Arabs and the Shah dflran have realised 
that the energy shortage is only a short- 
run problem for the west, they will start 
to get their oil out of the ground, at a 
rate vriiich will slow the rise in its price. 
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before the bottom drops out of their 
market. Neither of these propositions 
is a cast-iron certainty; but they are 
good enough to be worth looking at 
hard. Mr Heath's decision for Europe 
could lead on to a decision for the 
Atlantic. And a move along the.se lines 
would get British policy off the 
neither-one-thing-nor-the-other fence it 
is stuck on now. 

The Germans 
draw their line 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

"‘Gaullisl", “intransigent'', “unrealistic" 
- these are three of the milder adjectives 
being flung at Britain in Bonn in the 
aftermath of the Brussels row about the 
European community's regional fund. 
Hans Apel, the 41 year old state secre 
tary in West Germany’s foreign ministry 
who had the job of telling Sir Alec 
Douglas Home in Brussels that Germany 
was not going to come up with the 
size of fund Britain wanted, has been 
given the full backing of the Bonn cabi* 
net, and in particular the support of the 
finance minister, Helmut Schmidt. 

Now that time is about to have a 
stop before the next council of ministers’ 
meeting on January 7th, tempers are 
cooling a bit. The Germans will 
clearly, sooner or later, improve on 
their present meagre offer of 600m 
units of account (£250m) over three 
years. But not by very much—Herr 
Schmidt will see to that—and by no 
means as much as the British would 
like. In return, Herr Schmidt will con¬ 
tinue to insist on a strict budgetary 
control of his money in the region^ 
fund. The crisis over the regional fund 
may further (some say was caused by) 
Herr Schmidt’s ambitions to become the 
next foreign minister, w'hen Herr Schecl 
gets the presidency in the new year, 
and then, when Herr Brandt hangs up 
his halo, chancellor. 

It often seems from Bonn that the 
rest of Europe conveniently forgets 
that the West German government still 
needs to sell the community to its own 
electorate. The government is acutely 
conscious of the mutterings in the pubs 
abi>ut West Germany being a Deutsche- 
mark cornucopia for both east and 
west, from people who see the price of 
goods going up and the value of the 
Dcutschemark going down and the pos- 
sibility of perhaps as many as three- 
quarters of a million unemployed next 
year. The Christian Democratic oppo¬ 
sition has seen its own opportunity in 
all this, accusing the government of 
being niggardly towards the European 
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community at a time when it is handing 
out DM 700m credits to Jugoslavia and 
upwards of DM 1,000m to Poland. 
Not for the first time, the opposition is 
asking pertinently which side West 
Germany’s politick bread is buttered on. 

This is a fair point to make, but the 
more interesting one is that there is now 
enough disillusionment about the EEC 
among Germans in general to nurture, 
in very different ways, the attitudes of 
Herr Schmidt and those of the opposi* 
lion. What is happening now in Germany, 
which can justly regard itself.as the 
country with the most European-minded 
record of achievement and effort, is not 
simply a row with Britain over a few 
million marks this way or that. The 
Germans have given notice that neither 
their patience nor their marks are 
inexhaustible. 

The Shah does 
to the brini 

FROM OUR TEHERAN CORRESPONDENT 

The Arabs are going to let out a bit 
more oil, but when the Shah of Iran 
held his press conference on Sunday 
he was talking about oil’s price—and 
the effect its new price will have. Run¬ 
ning through his remarks were hints of a 
global strategy which he thinks could 
shift the balance of power away from the 
industrialised world to the oil-producing 
states, and notably to Iran. His refer¬ 
ences to the end of an era of great wealth 
and income based on cheap energy, to 
the inability of the industrialised states 
to handle strikes, and to the children of 
wealthy parents who take to terrorism 
and don't want to work reflect the Shah’s 
growing belief in the decadence of 
western liberal democracy. 

He declared that the oil producers 
did not want to harm the industrialised 
world or extinguish its civilisation. But 
he took up with equanimity the un¬ 
spoken accusation that the new measures 
could cause chaos in the west: in his 
view, the west has got to tighten its 
belt. In pushing up prices beyond what 
is tolerable to western economies be is 
aware of the strains he is imposing. 
He also knows what he is doing for his 
own country’s wealth. To Iran the 
Shah now assigns the role of one of the 
world’s industrial giants. The function 
of the Arab states that are accumulating 
massive financial surpluses is to aid the 
developing nations as the help they get 
from the advanced industrial powers 
diminishes. The only trouble is that this 
strategy could leave the Arabs with 
large quantities of unwanted' oil when 
Iran has sold off its limited reserves at 
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The Shah's not feeling the cold 


monopolistic prices. 

This weakening of the west runs 
counter to the Shah’s advice to the-Arab 
producers to halt their embargoes, on 
the ground that the damage inflicted 
to western economics will open the door 
to a dangerous increase in Russian 
influence in the Gulf. In apparently 
changing his colours he may now feel 
that he is running with the tide of world 
history and that Iran must rely on its 
own strength to keep off the Russians. 
Domestic political considerations also 
play their part. Even after 20 years, 
the ghost of Mossadegh, the politician 
who laid claim to the mantle of Iranian 
nationalism and outbid the Arabs in 
challenging the west, still haunts the 
Shah. By preempting the initiative at 
the weekend Opec conference the Shah 
has once again seized the leadership 
of the region from King Faisal and 
Sheikh Yamani. 

The first thing that seems to need 
doing is to marshal a battery of argu¬ 
ments and facts to demonstrate to the 
Shah the economic repercussions of the 
price increases while also presenting an 
alternative policy. There is some anger 
among western sources in Teheran 
that Iran should be seeking a special 
relationship with the European com¬ 
munity, and preferential taritTs, when it 
is at the same time taking the lead in 
pushing up oil prices to such heights. 
On a more extremist note there has 
been talk of economic reprisals. Most 
of Iran’s key industries are dependent 
on the import of vital parts from abroad. 
They are thereflxe highly vuln«'aUe to 
any sto|q>age in supi^ies, and to the 
attendant political and sodal unrest 
that such action would cause. This 
would be a dai^erous game of brink¬ 
manship, but it is one on whidi Iran has 
embarked. 
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United Nations 

The class of 73 

When the 1973 session of the United 
Nations General Assembly began, back 
in September, it was labelled *‘the 
German session"—not because of Mr 
Kissinger’s dramatic appearance in 
New York only a few hours after he 
became Secreta^ of State, but because 
of the admission of West and East 
Germany as member states. Historic¬ 
ally, this completed a diaptcr: the UN 
had been founded by, and at first con¬ 
sisted only of, states that were at war 
with Germany in 1945. But as this 
year’s assembly pursued its three 
months’ labours, the Germans seemed 
to sink out of sight. Their low profiles 
caught the eye only at moments like 
the one when, during a debate on 
Korea, the East German delegate had 
the embarrassing task of explaining why 
he favoured Korean reunification but 
insisted that the division of his own 
country must be permanent. 

The assembly as a whole suffered 
something of an eclipse in October, 
when the Arab-Tsraeli war made the 
Security Council chamber the focus of 
attention in the UN building. No full- 
dress assembly debate on the Middle 
East was attempted, but the conflict 
spilt over into several assembly com¬ 
mittees as they tackled the old ques¬ 
tion of Palestine refugee relief, the new 
one of apportioning the costs of the 
UN force that has been sent to the 
Suez canal area, and the rejuvenated 
one of peace-keeping operations. 

Since 1965 a 33 member group has 
bera trying, with little success, to set out 
agreed guidelines for the conduct of 
these operations. The creation of the 
new force revived hopes in this direction. 
France and Russia, two prominent 
former sceptics about UN for<^, co- 
sponsmed a call for the committee of 
33 to cmnplete its work during 1974. 
They also aocqsted assessment for 
shares of the new force’s costs— 
although Russia managed to combine 
virtuous wrath about China’s refusal 
to pay a share with the dropping of 
heavy hints diat its own paraients would 
depend on its spproval of the way the 
operation was handled. 

Physical violence among ddegates 
enqitd in comiection with events not 
in the Middle East but in Chile. On 
October 3rd Mr Bradfind Morse, the 
under-secretary-general for assembly 
affairs, bad to break up a shoving nmtm 
at die speaker’s rostrum between die 
new Cldlean repnsoit^ve and Saudi 
Arabia’s ineffable Mr Baroody. A week 



Malik (left) and Scalt (right, m glasses) shouted at each other only once 


later the Chilean was speaking when a 
rush for the rostrum was made by a 
gang of Cuban delegates, one of whom 
was reportedly seen to be pulling out 
a gun. Fortunately their advance down 
the aisle was blocked by alert guards, 
officials, and comparatively peace-loving 
delegates. 

Russia’s chief representative, Mr 
Malik, got into one shouting match 
with his American colleague, Mr Scali, 
m the Security Council during its hectic 
meetings in October, but in both coun¬ 
cil and assembly he was involved in 
much more extensive collisions with the 
Chinese. “Trash from the garbage 
heap" was Mr Chuang’s description 
of the undoubtedly fraudulent Soviet 
proposal about reductions in the great 
powers’ arms budgets. “Maoism and 
Zionism are blood brothers” thundered 
Mr Malik as be squirmed under Chinere 
charges that Russia had once again 
betray^ its Arab proteges. The veno¬ 
mous Chinese-Soviet feud infected many 
debates and deprived both powers of 
several objectives. Ostensibly both 
had undertaken to back the North 
Koreans in what was billed as a major 
cmifrontation between the claims of 
North and South Korea; but after ^ 
Kissimer’s November visit to Peking 
the ^inese went into reverse, and 
^ongyang and Moscow had to aban¬ 
don the fi^t and accept a very mild 
consensus in which North and South 
Korea were urged to try scune more 
"dialogue”, u4iile nothing was said at 
aU about liquidating tha UN Command 
in SouA Korea. 

On the Cambodian issue, China took 
a strong lead, demanding that Prince 
Sihanoim’s govemment-in-exile should 
take over the Cambodian UN seat, and 
Russia had to tag along with this tamdy. 


while enduring many Chinese jibes 
about its former support for the existing 
government in Phnom Penh. Soviet 
soreness at these humiliations may have 
helped to tip the balance just enough 
to rob China of victory. On Decembw 
4th the assembly voted 52 to 50 for a 
decision to leave the question alone until 
next year. It was noted that, although 
Prince Sihanouk had received osten¬ 
sible backing for his claims at the non- 
aligned conference at Algiers in Septem¬ 
ber, only 37 of the 71 Algiers par¬ 
ticipants opposed this postponement. 

Chinese Russian unity is, of course, 
more easily achieved on questions that 
concern white ruled southern Africa, 
for large majorities can usually be mus¬ 
tered on these matters. Even so, when 
109 of the assembly’s 135 members 
voted on December 13th for an inquiry 
into the reported massacres in Mozam¬ 
bique, Russia abstained along with 
Britain and France. Simultaneously it 
was reported that Mr Victor Lxiuis, 
Moscow’s most charming and almost 
ubiquitous, if unofficial, travelling repre¬ 
sentative, was in Lisbon talking to 
officials concerned with Portuguese 
territories in Africa and arranging to 
tour those territories. One of them, 
Guinea-Bissau, has just impinged on the 
UN scene in a quite different way. Its 
newly prodaimed government-in-semi¬ 
exile (which claims to control a large 
part of this west African territory) has 
become a member of the Food and 
^^culture Organisation and thus 
qualified for observer status at the UN, 
and for a seat in the preparatory phase 
of the sea law conference which will 
open in Caracas next June. 

On December 6th the assembly 
readied a decision at what might be 
called the other end of the spectrum of 
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colonial problems. During its 1973 
session Spain bad mounted a campaign 
on the question of Gibraltar on a .sc^e 
that has not been seen for several years. 
Back in 1968, Spain and Russia joined 
in rounding up 65 votes—mainly cast 
European, Arab and Latin American— 

. to put through a particularly deplorable 
resolution that called for the imme¬ 
diate handing over of the Gibraltarians 
to Spain without any regard for their 
wishes, or for the UN charter's clear 
statement that in all dependent terri¬ 
tories “the interests of the inhabitants 
of these territories are paramount”. 

But thereafter, although Spain kept 
"Europe's second iron curtain", along 
its border with Gibraltar, tightly sealed, 
it played the issue down at the UN. 
Now its new foreign minister, Sr 
Lope? Rodo, has chosen to revive it— 
which is usually a sign that Madrid 
feels the need for a good diversionary 
Jingo gambit. This time, however, the 
assembly kept its cool and, after listen¬ 
ing to much Spanish oratory about 
British “aggression”, adopted a con¬ 
sensus statement asking the two govern 
ments to try to negotiate "a solution 
consonant with the principles of the 
charter”. This was acceptable to Britain, 
and negotiations are now to be resumed. 

Rhodesia 

A spider's web 
of wars 


The war is changing in Rhodesia. A year 
after the current guerrilla campaign was 
launched, the Smith government’s 
counter offensive has now become one 
of "winning the hearts and minds of the 
people". That familiar phrase, used by 
a Rhodesian military spokesman on 
December 13th, is a new one in the 
Rhodesian vocabulary. Until recently 
Mr Smith liked to claim that Rhodesia 
had the happiest Africans in the world. 
Now tliat assumption is no longer made. 
The army spokesman, explaining the 
new strategy to journalists, said that 
he hoped the government was getting 
the better of the guerrillas, but he did 
not suggest that this campaign would 
be a quick one. The Rhodesian govern¬ 
ment offers tangible reminders—sudt as 
the hanging of two guerrillas in Salis¬ 
bury on December 14th—that a lot of 
hearts and minds have yet to be won. 

The battle will be fought, in part 
at least, with fortified villages—the 
“strategic hamlets” of Vietnam and 
aldeamentos of Mozambique. The pro¬ 
gramme of resettling people in these 
government-controlled villages has 
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already started in the north-east, the 
region most affected by insurgency. 
But the success of the guerrillas has 
depended on their ability to infiltrate 
into Rhodesia from Mozambique, where 
the aldeamentos programme has 
apparently failed to win the allegiance 
of a good many local people. In Rhodesia 
fortified villages may be useful as a 
means of control, but they seem unlikely 
to change the loyalty of their inhabitants 
unless they are administered with more 
imagination than the government has 
shown in the past. 

The problem is described by Mr 
Anthony Wilkinson in a paper published 
on December 14th:* 

Over the paM decade the Rhodesian Fiuni 
government has been preoccupied with re 
pressing the symptoms rather than addressing 
itsell to the underlying causes of Uack dis¬ 
affection. As long a.s the nationalists continue 
to rely on externally directed operations the 
security forces are probably capable of con 
taming, if not eradicating, the threat. If. 
however, guerrillas acquire the ability to expand 
their numbers significantly it is doubtful whether 
rule by the white minority . , . could be 
sustained. 

White supremacy is not immediately 
threatened, but the government must 
find certain trends disquieting. First, 
the counter-insurgency operation wiU 
prove expensive if it is to continue for a 
long period. Defence expenditure will 
rise to about 12 per cent of the budget 
this year, compared with 9 per cent 
last year. Farming is disrupted and the 
fighting is having its effect on tourism 
(figures for holidaymakers for the first 
eight months of this year were 26 per 
cent down on the same period in 1972) 
and, more seriously, on immigration. 
In September, for die first time since 
1966. more people left Rhodesia than 

♦Inxurgency in Rhodesia. 1957 1973; An 
Account and Assessment. International Institute 
for Strategic Studies, 35p. 
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arrived, a damaging psychological blow 
as well as a harmful economic one to a 
country desperate to attract skilled 
woricos. 

But probably just as worrying for the 
government are signs of unrest among 
blacks in the army and the police. It is 
reported that six black non-com¬ 
missioned officers in the army have 
recently been court-martialled for mutiny. 
This is a serious development, since 
whites form less than 5 per cent of the 
population in Rhodesia and the govern¬ 
ment relies on blacks to a considerable 
extent in the security forces—a third of 
the regular army is black and about 
two-thirds of the police force. 

Rhodesia would be even more con¬ 
cerned if it were not confident of South 
African help. As Mr Wilkinson says, 
“the insurgent threat has been con¬ 
tained till now but only with increased 
paramilitary support from South Africa 
since 1967". Can Rhodesia rely on that 
help indefinitely? Mr Wilkinson’s view 
is that it probably can unless there is a 
sharp escalation of violence, especially 
one that threatens to draw in any of the 
major powers. If this happened. South 
Africa might prefer “to countenance 
and assist in a controlled implementa¬ 
tion of majority rule in Rhodesia, in 
return for a restoration of an accept¬ 
able measure of regional security.” 

With greater co-operation among 
both the regimes of white-ruled southern 
Africa, and the guerrilla movements 
fighting them, the different wars become 
increasingly intertwined and the chances 
of a withdrawal of South African units 
from Rliodesia correspondingly less 
probable. For those, like Sir Alec 
I>ouglas-Home, who are anxious to 
prevent Rhodesia being effectively 
absorbed by South Africa, that prospect 
is a grim one. 



Rhodesia's bteck soldiers: loyei to which side? 
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Spain 

The reaction 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 
Chanting, singing, banner-carrying 
falangists turned Admiral Carrero 
Blanco's funeral last Friday into a huge 
political demonstration whose themes 
were “Long live Franco, the army and 
firm government" and “Down with 
weakness, red assassins and liberal 
churchmen”. Later many of the demon¬ 
strators converged on the palace of 
justice and shouted slogans against 
10 men who were on trial for allegedly 
trying to organise the illegal trade 
unions known as workers' commissions. 
Although Admiral Carrero was mur 
dered on the opening day of the trial, 
no evidence has b^n published to 
suggest that his assassins had any con¬ 
nection with the workers' commissions. 
The Spanish authorities attribute the 
murder to the revolutionary wing of the 
Basque separatist group ETA. Few 
observers acquainted with ETA, and its 
recent contacts with other technology 
minded extremist groups, doubt this 
theory, although the police seem to 
have got the killers' names wrong. 

Admiral Carrero was the perfect 
target. Immovably conservative, com¬ 
pletely devoted to Franco, on reason¬ 
ably good terms with—and equidistant 
from—all the main factions of the 
regime, he was the ideal man to execute 
Franco’s will: nobody was better 
equipp^ to keep in being not only tlie 
institutions but the mentality implied 
by the slogan “Francoism after Franco". 
That, of course, was why Franco 
wpointed him and why he is now dead. 
General Franco’s minutely-prepared 
succession plan, like his personal 
morale, has suffered a deadly blow. 

Barring further accidents, the actual 
mechanism of succession will still work. 
Prince Juan Carlos should still become 
king. He has sworn to uphold the 
principles of the Movement and, unlike 
his father, he is no liberal: that is why 
Carrero and other conservatives lobbied 
for him so assiduously. At Carrero's 
funeral the prince receivra some falangist 
cheers and even fascist ^utes. But many 
ri|ht-vringers would still prefer another 
mutary Caudillo. As Franco's executor, 
Carrero would have buttressed Juan 
C arlos against this nostalgic opposition. 

Who can replace Carrero? “No 
civilian,” is the commonest answer. Ihe 
coundl of the realm must now propose 
three candidates to General Franco. 
One is almost certain to be the acting 
inime minister, Sr Fernandez Miranda, 
a falang^ and former university rector, 
another may be Sr Fraga Iribame, the 


Spanish ambassador in London. Either 
would make a competent prime minister. 
But neither would be as impressive as 
Carrero in the role of guarantor of 
“Francoism after Franco”, and many 
Spaniards expect Franco to fall back on 
what he has de,scribed as the regime’s 
ultimate guarantor, the army. Some 
democrats are quietly celebrating what 
they consider to be the removal of a major 
obstacle to political advance. But Admiral 
Carrero's murder has raised a bigger 
obstacle- —a nationwide fear of disorder 
that seems bound to push the centre of 
gravity farther to the right. 

Nigeria 

Countdown to 
civilian rule _ 

For the past eight years Nigeria has 
had repressed politicians the way other 
countries have repressed queers; but 
1974 will change all that. In January 
the preliminary results of the census 
that took place a month ago will be 
published. They will form the basis of 
the return to civilian rule that General 
Gowon has promised for 1976. More 
than three years have already elapsed 
since he made that promise, during which 
only two of the nine points of his pro¬ 
gramme for a withdrawal of the army 
from government have been carried out. 
Now another step is to be taken: General 
Gowon announced on December 16th 
that the ban on politics will be lifted 
next October. 

Significantly, he chose Enugu, the 
capital of the Ibo populated East Cen 
tral state, to make this announcement. 
Since the end of the Biafran war General 
Gowon has been at pains to bring the 
Ibos back into national life. Rivalry 
between the eastern, western and nor¬ 
thern regions, each of which is domin¬ 
ated by one tribal group (in the west, 
the Yorubas; in the north, the Hausa 
Fulani group), has been at the root of 
most of Nigeria’s troubles since inde 
pendencein 1960. 

The division of the country into 12 
states in 1966 has reduced these regional 
jealousies, but the recent dispute over 
the tribal composition of the census 
board showed that they still have some 
force. In fact, the census passed of!* very 
successfully. Even the complaints that 
not everyone wa.s counted made a 
refreshing change from the charges 
levellol after the past two censuses that 
many people had been counted two or 
three times. 

The 1962 census results proved so 
contentious that they were never pub¬ 


lished, and the following year’s figures 
were rejected by many people because 
they gave the north an ascendancy, ova* 
the other two regions combined. There 
is no doubt that each region grossly 
inflated its numbers. This time the 
government has taken great pains to 
ensure accuracy, for the results will be 
used not just to draw constituency 
boundaries but also, to some extent,to 
settle the apportioning of revenue. In all, 
about 120,000 enumerators and 60,0(X) 
supervisors were u.sed; they were assisted 
by more than 120.000 soldiers, whose 
tasks varied from publicising the count 
to guarding the enumerators. 

It is expected that the figures will give 
Nigeria a population of around TOm, 
revealing it to be far and away’the most 
populous country in Africa. With oil 
prices rocketing, it is now on its way 
to significant economic wealth. The way 
this new power should be used will be 
at the centre of the pvilitical debate after 
October. 

Jugoslavia _ 

If you can't beat 
'em, bribe 'em 

Football fans in Jugoslavia have been 
shaken by disclosures of widespread 
corruption, bribery and other mal¬ 
practices involving some of the 
country's top clubs and football 
officials. A commission of inquiry that 
had been .set up in June to investigate 
the scandals has just published its find¬ 
ings, and the Belgrade weekly, Nin,has 
been publishing them in serialised form. 

It seems the rot set in during the 
1972- 73 national championship season. 
Several leading clubs were facing the 
prospect of being dropped from the 
first division, and apparently put 
themselves offside in their efforts to 
avoid the fate their fiHitball deserved. 
To avoid playing in one match they were 
afraid they might lose, the ofticials of 
a Ljubljana club ainnived at the faking 
of a telegram which cancelled the game 
on the seeming authority of the president 
of the Jugoslav football association. 
Officials and players of the same club 
offered bribes to their opponents' goal¬ 
keeper and other players at half time 
in another match A Skopje team let 
a side from Subotica beat it by three 
goals to one—for a consideration. An 
army team from Belgrade fixed a draw 
with a side from Bor on condition that 
it handed over one of its best players. 

Rumours that something fishy was 
going on got their confirmation when 
the referee udio was due to look after 
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the Ljubljana team's match against a 
Montenegrin side was invited to lunch 
and ask^ to help the Ljubljana lads. 
Being a suspicious man, he prudently 
asked a senior official of the Jugoslav 
referees' association to sit at the next 
table and listen in. A lot of other 
evidence has been collected about similar 
jiggcry pokery 

The foothdl associations in Jugo 
slavia's six federal republics are now 
studying the evidence. The federal 
referees' association has already been 
disbanded pending legal action against 
some of its members. Three referees 
have been put on trial in Subotica on 
charges of having shown bias in favour 
of the local club in return for fur coats 
and other goodies provided by a local 
Subotica firm. Tlie secretary-general 
of the Jugoslav football association has 
been heavily fined for "illegal currency 
transactions". And, la.st but not least, 
the offending clubs have been retro¬ 
spectively punished by loss of points 
in the 1972-73 championship. 

Some people are saying more drastie 
action is needed. They may not get it: 
too many of the clubs' backers and 
patrons are leading politicians, generals 
and business managers, fiercely proud 
of their clubs, right or wrong. 

China 

Look, no heads 

The government of the world's most 
populous country is probably the world's 
most under staffed—at the top at least. 
A check through official Chinese docu 
ments at the end of 1973 shows that 
nearly half of China’s ministries are 
without ministers; and nearly half of 
its most important agencies and com 
missions are without directors. Most 
of these units have been headless for 
mure than seven years. And it is now 
more than three years since Peking 
announced the imminent convocation 
of tlic National People’s Congress 
which was meant to approve a new 
rostet of government officials from the 
head of state doisn. 

China's administration is evidently 
functioning without all these leading 
functionaries--which would have impli 
cations for bureaucracies everywhere 
were Chin.Vs decision making not so 
centralised, even in normal times, in the 
party politburo. But some of the most 
important ministers, finance and defence 
for example, are usually members of the 
politburo as well. So there is no mini 
mising the significance of these long 
empty chairs. 

The best explanation fur the failure 
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to appoint a successor to lin Piao as 
minister of defence is high-level dis¬ 
agreement over who should have this 
powerful job. The likeliest candidate is 
Li Teh-sheng, the head of the army’s 
political department, who was promo^ 
to the standing committee of the polit¬ 
buro in August. But Mr Li has been 
likely and available ever since the 
vacancy arose, so there must be some 
strong opposition to his appointment. 

EMssension in tlie army would account 
for more than half the unfilled mini¬ 
stries; besides the ministry of defence 
there are six others, all dealing with 
defence industries, whidi are traditionally 
headed by soldiers. These tend to be 
surround^ by considerable secrecy 
and it may just be that the former 
ministers are still beavering away without 
getting their names in the papers. 
(China's ministerial appointments are 
never formally announced; new titles 
simply crop up in routine news stories.) 
But there can be no doubt about the 
army’s personnel problems: at least 
four other major jobs, including the 
chief of stair, also remain unfilled more 
than two years after Lin Piao’s fatal 
flight. 

The army's role in administration 
has been decreasing, especially since 
the disappearance of Lin and his fellow 
officers. Only 50 out of the 450 top 
government officials in Peking can be 
identified now as soldiers. But the army 
still has more than its share of govern¬ 
ment power: seven out of the 13 known 
ministers and 13 out of the 26 known 
heads of government units are soldiers. 

One group which is notably under¬ 
represented among government officials 
is women. The Chinese say they want 
30 per cent of responsible jobs to be 
held by women but at the moment 
there are only 18 women, exactly 4 per 
cent, among all the ministries and bureaus 
and only two of them in the top jobs— 
unsurprisingljr, at the ministry of health 
and the family planning bureau. Half 


of this tiny fraction is concentrated in 
the minis^ of foreign affairs, which 
employs five wives of promiiient 
officials plus the mysterious assistant 
minister, Wang Hai-jung, who is 
rumoured to be related to Mao Tse-tung. 
So much for Chinese women’s lib. 

Peking man 

Anybody seen 
them bones? 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

An American philanthropist has beoi 
searching in New York, Taiwan and 
Thailand for more than a year for anew 
lead to the 30-year-old mystery of the 
38 missi^ “Peking men”. The bones of 
these primitive men, identified as half 
a million years dd, were discoveied in 
the limestone caves of Choukoutien, 
near Peking, in 1927. They werepatiently 
assembled by American scientists and 
hidden in the old Peking Union medical 
college to protect them from the invad¬ 
ing Japanese. The Americans in Peking 
and me Natiimalists in Chungking 
agreed that the bones should besmuggled 
out in three sealed footlockers in the 
care of evacuated American marines. 
But in 1941 the ship carrying the bones 
ran aground in the Yangtze, Chinese 
river pirates went aboard, the Japanese 
captured the marines, and the bones 
disappeared. 

Most authorities, including Kuo 
Mo-jo, president of the Academy of 
Sciences in Peking, and Han Li-wu, 
director of the Institute of International 
Rdations in Taiwan, who organised the 
massive transfer of art treasures from 
China to Taiwan in 1949, believe that 
the bones were either lost in the Yangtze 
or stolen and hidden by the pirates. 
The Japanese scoured the area and 
captured and executed several gangs 
of Yangtze pirates but never found 
any trace of the original Peking men. 
It IS difficult to see how the bones could 
have been re-smuggled out of China 
by released marines, although anony¬ 
mous daimants have been responding to 
reward-baited advertisements. 

Now Christoi^er Janus, the philan¬ 
thropist, and Harry Sha|»ro, an ex¬ 
pert ffom the American Museum of 
Natural History, are hoi^g to carry on 
their quest in Shanghai and Tientsin. 
Sceptical Chinese Nationalists say that if 
Kuo Mo-jo ever manages to hand over 
the salvaged brnies to Chairman Mao, 
tbe skdetons will be wearing Mao 
badges and will be clutching a signed 
manifesto posthumously apologising for 
having entrusted themselves to the 
care of imperialist marines. 
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Mitterrand contemplates what socialists should do with the EEC 


Dare France either make 
it or break it? 

Pans 


Europe has suddenly turned into a live 
political issue in France at a moment 
when the EEC is in the throes of a major 
bust-im which has not, for once, bwn 
caused by France. Even before Britain 
and Germany went to war over the 
regional fund, President Pompidou’s 
government was In one of its periodic 
bouts of trying to make Europe succeed. 
At the same time President Pomindou 
and the gaulhst party were under increaS' 
ing lire over Eurcqiean policy from 
several sides of the French opposition at 
once. Hie tightrope which the govern¬ 
ment was alrMdy walking on Europe 
has now bem given a heavy shake by 
the Britisb-German row. 

This ddights the centre parties among 
the French oppc^tion, wmo oonstantlv 
accuse M. Pompidou of jeopardising the 
EEC by pursuing su^ a ruthlessly 
nationalistic line. It plays into the hands 
of the secretary-general of the Com¬ 
munist party, M. Marchais, who, when 
he return man bis last visit to Moscow 
in November, fired a broadside accusing 


the government of selling French 
independence down the river by mixing 
French foreign and defence policy up 
with an unsound European union. And 
it hands capital to the leader of the 
Socialist party and a leading contender 
to be president in 1976, M. Frani^is 
^tterrand, who has launched the notion 
of a meeting of all of Europe’s socialist 
parties early next year in order to discuss 
what to do with the EEC. 

In this political dimate it is not easy 
for the French government to continue 
beyond a certain point the attitude of 
amused benevolence which it has so far 
displayed over the British-German row. 
If Mr Heath and the German government 
show no sign ot sorting out thdr differ¬ 
ences during the next week France will 
be faced wiUi a choice. Either M. Pompi¬ 
dou will haveto abandon the latestFrench 
flirtation with an active European policy 
which has now been going on since the 
summer, or he will have to cast himself 
as Europe’s peacemaker—a role he has 
enjoyed bdbre—and then France w31 


be more heavily committed to Europe 
than any gaullist likes to be. 

The arguments for washing its hands 
of progress in the EEC and letting the 
thing atrophy ore always strong in 
France. British {Mlitics are too colourful 
to make it a reliable partner. Germany 
will either very soon wash its hands of 
Europe too, or make demands for pro¬ 
gress which will be hard for France to 
stomach. The Russians have already 
taken fright at many of the things which 
the French foreign minister, M. Michel 
Jobert, has been saying about future 
common defence in Europe, so that the 
cosmetic but vote-winning special re¬ 
lationship which France keeps wiA 
Russia is in danger. 

Above all, France faces recession of 
a kind which must threaten the base of 
gaullist political power. Like Britain, 
France is therefore more anxious than 
usual not to allow the Nine to meddle 
overmuch in its special links with the oil¬ 
providing Arabs or in its rigid control 
over the oil companies in its midst. 

The arguments in Paris are equally 
strong on the other side. Europe is a 
good thing, as ever, because of the 
common farm policy. A sour result on 
regions will turn the vengeance of Britain 
and Germany on to this largest of Euro¬ 
funds. Directives from Brussels have 
lately provided convenient figleaves for 
France's anti-inflation poliaes. Abroad, 
France has gained credit both among its 
Arab friends and even, to a certain 
extent, with the American Secretary of 
State, Mr Kissinger, for its willingness to 
join in the pulling together of Europe. 

Lastly, there is the largest single reason 
why the French have this year suddenly 
shown willing to give Europe a try: 
defence. It is not just that the Frenm 
now claim to see a long-term danger 
that the United States could make 
arrangements with Russia which would 
make it an unreliable guarantor. Across 
a whole range of Nato and Eurooroup 
defoice projects—^notably the multi-role 
ctMnbat aircraft (MRCA), the Anglo^ 
German accord on a battle tank, and the 
big battlefield helicopters—France sees 
the danger of being exduded. It cannot 
loin the Eurogroup without M. Mardiais 
hovii^ a fiekl-day. But by playing the 
good European across die board, and 
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by cultivating Britain's Lord Carrington, 
France now holds real hopes either of 
being included in these projects or of 
getting enough information to design its 
own rival projects without competing in 
the world arms market head on. 


• Industrial policy 

Now there is one 

Brussels 

Unnoticed among ail their other activi¬ 
ties, the Nine have just met one of their 
deadlines by coming up with what is 
called an industrial policy, the brain¬ 
child, for the most part, of the Italian 
commi.ssioner. Signor Altiero Spinelli. 
This is. in fact, a timetable for battles 
ahead, with two intriguing footnotes. 
Deadlines are set through 1974 and 
1975 for the removal of fiscal barriers 
against mergers, and for two more 
preliminary directives on company 
law. Between 1974 and 1976 minimum 
.standards for a number of food and 
other products will be agreed upon. 
A debate will take place early next year 
in the council on the part played by 
multinational companies, and common 
policies will be adopted for the airframe 
industry (by April 1st), data processing 
(October), shipbuilding (July) and paper 
(probably December). 

The first interesting footnote concerns 
the famous fifth directive for harmonising 
company law and the setting-up of a 
European company statute, which com 
panics anywhere in the community would 
have the option to adopt. In the 
minutes of the proceedings Britain has 
said that the idea of adopting the Ger¬ 
man system of workers on supervi^ry 
boards of directors will cause serious 
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political and industrial problems in 
Britain. The hope that the British 
Government was coming round to what 
the (Jermans call Mltbestinumng has 
therefore been dashed, largely b^ause 
the British Cabinet itsdf has remained 
divided over the question. 

The second footnote appears in the 
ritual Italian annexe to the policy, 
drawing attention to the regional aspects 
of industrial investment decisions. The 
Italians this time also draw attention 
to the need for the community to devise 
a policy on the procuremoit of all raw 
materials, not just oil. The commission 
is committed by the policy to come 
up early next year with a paper on the 
supply of non-ferrous metals. And. 
apparently, a pioject led by the com¬ 
mission’s president, M. Fran^ois-Xavier 
Ortoli, is under way to confront the 
Nine with their raw material problems 
across the board in just the sense that 
the Italians want. 


Science and technology 

The wages 
of sloth 

Brussels 

One typical example of pre-summit 
torpor has left the EEC's hopes for a 
new science and technology policy in 
limbo now that the great men have so 
inconclusively met. The meeting of the 
council of science ministers due on 
December 7th had to be cancelled as 
the differences of view between national 
officials in Brussels were seen to be too 
wide to be reconciled by the ministers. 
The next hope was to agree upon a deal 
at a lower level and put it to ministers 
before Christmas for approval on the 
nod; but several subsequent meetings 
of officials did not get far enough for 
that. 

The main stumbling-block has been 
French insistence that the proposed 
community science and technology 
committee (Crest) should report to the 
council of ministers alone and not, as 
argued by the commission and some 
other members, to both the council 
and the commission. Some even want 
it to report to ffie commission alone, 
but they are not pressing their point. 
Nor are the Germans pressing for the 
binding legal decisions on science policy 
that they would like to see. All along 
the line, indeed, other members are 
making it as easy as possible for the 
French to come round, and there are 
stifl hopes that a document may be 
ready for the council to put its thumb- 
mark on by January. 
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Reinforcing France’s usual jealousy 
of increased commission power is its 
intense determination to keep Frendi 
nuclear researdi under its own wing. 
The other eight have already trimm^ 
their sails quite a lot in the face of French 
objections. Thus the original draft, 
which gave Crest a role in co-ordinating 
national researdi and development 
plans, is now replaced by a more innoc¬ 
uous reference to the fact that its work 
‘’will imply the co-ordination of national 
policies”. Under the original draft, 

1976 was to be the watershed year 
when Crest would switdi from experi¬ 
mental attempts “to compare and 
confront national research and develop¬ 
ment budgets” to the “first overall 
examination of the draft national and 
community budgets”. Under the new 
scheme, Crest will prepare reports 
in 1976 to be submitted to the community 
institutions on how the work has gone 
so far. A decision will then be taken 
on whether Crest should attempt in 

1977 what was originally intended 
for 1976. 

The conunission's original proposals 
would have required memter states 
to submit information to Crest about 
their national research and development 
plans before they took decisions. This 
has been toned down to allow member 
states to furnish plans to the com¬ 
mission at an opportune time and “as 
circumstances permit” (the French 
insist on this phrase over German 
opposition) before taking their decisions. 

This approach will eflectiyely leave 
control over community science and 
technology policy in the hands of the 
coum^ of ministers. A further council 
move to prevent an excess of power 
in the Brussels commission is seen in 
the insistence on the proposed aitide 
7(b). This specifies that any community 
research and development projects 
should be “flexible”, which means that 
they would not have to be carried out 
in the EEC’s own laboratories but could 
in fact be done in national ones. 

The British have been anxious to 
write in references to efficiency and 
cost reduction wherever possible as 
criteria for deciding, first, whether or 
not any new proposed ccunmuni^ 
expenditure would replace domestic 
expenditure and, second, whore any 
proposed EEC researdi should go. 
This has ruffled the Italians who, fear¬ 
ful that work may be taken away firom 
the Euratom establishment at Ispra 
in northern Italy on cost and eflteieney 
grounds, have been insistii^ that the 
community idea should occasionally 
be allowed to override considerations 
of mere efficiency. It is fiiought likdy 
that Britain’s point erf* view will prevail. 
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—and a thoroughly confused 
New Year 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON. DC 

The season to be merry was also the 
season to be confused. To be an “in¬ 
formed citizen” has become all but im¬ 
possible; a blessing perhaps? What with 
five or six congressional hearings a day. 
a blizzard of legislation and amendments, 
constant announcements and statistics 
from the executive branch and develop¬ 
ments all over the world, someone has 
calculated that it would require an 
educated person who reads at normal 
speed, and who takes several news¬ 
papers and the Congressional Record, 
more than six hours of his waking time 
each day just to keep up with the energy 
situation alone, not to mention the con¬ 
tinuing flood of developments in the 
Presidency and Watergate. Few, of 
course, take the six hours. It has become 
possible to slide with an easy conscience 
into a half-light between knowledge and 
ignorance, Thursday it seem^ that 
petrol rationing was about to be ruled 
out, but Mr Nixon still underlined the 
urgency of saving fuel by taking a com¬ 
mercial flight, not the presidential jet, 
for his journey to Sw Clemente. 

Confusion bnngs other blessings. 
Normal times would have seen mi explo¬ 
sion of indignation at the present rate of 
inflation, wmch is wholly unprecedented 
in peacetime. But it has happened so 
fast that people are left numb and econo¬ 
mists have become almost jokes. The 
theories of the professors, from the 
libtfal Galbraith to the conservative 
Friedman, are looking rather side; at 
any rate, none of these sages dreamed 
of predicting a whdesale price index in 


November 18 per cent above its level a 
year earlier. Some well-meaning philan¬ 
thropic foundation will doubtless sponsor 
an “inter-disciplinary” conference to 
explore the “interfaces” between Arab 
psychology and the money supply, 
and this will help the experts to maintain 
self-importance. In any case, it is diffi¬ 
cult to tell any more whether Mr Arthur 
Bums and his Federal Reserve Board, 
or the catch of anchovies off the Peru¬ 
vian coast, has the greater impact on 
the American price level. 

There is evidence going back well 
before the Roman Empire that during 
periods recorded by history as chaos 
most people go on living as before. 
It is happening now. As lorry-drivers 
block roads and back up motor cars for 
miles, economists—including those in 
the government—continue to crank up 
their computer models and produce 
estimates of gross national product next 
year to the second decimal point in a sum 
well above a trillion dollars. While the 
stock market whirls up and down in a 
frenzy of its own (it is now rare for the 
Dow Jones industrial average to move 
fewer than 15 points in a day in one 
direction or the other). Wall Street 
firms pour out the familiar analyses of 
l»ice-eamings ratios and company 
earning prospects. While the poor 
countries are learning how to gang up 
to raise the price of ever}^ing from 
bauxite to copper, following the Arab 
examfrie, serious men continue to 
examine the entrails of the Treasury bill 
rate. Such examinations are a factor 


of stability in society; if analyses of 
Ml and of the Treasury bill rate should 
cease, malaise might turn into panic. 

To be fair, a number of economists 
are displaying a seemly sense of humility. 
As examples: 

• Mr Beryl Sprinkel of the Harris Bank 
of Chicago: “Economic theory docs not 
provide a guide for determining the 
sp^ with which the economy will 
adjust to an abrupt shortfall of oil”. 

• Mr Peter Bernstein, consultant econo¬ 
mist: “What we are really asking our¬ 
selves is not, ‘what is your forecast?’ 
but rather ‘can we forecast?' ” 

• Mr A. Gilbert Heebner of the Phila¬ 
delphia National Bank: “The trouble is 
that economists have no experience with 
a political crisis of this magnitude. Pre¬ 
sumably it is a threat to the economy, 
but we don’t know how to measure it”. 

• A member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, declining to be named: “I have 
never felt so bewildered and uncertain”. 

Less humility is visible in Congress, 
where it seems as if each member has 
his own theory of what has gone wrong 
in the energy situation and what to do 
about it—based inevitably, in each 
case, on only partial knowledge. It 
already appears that something like 
75 per cent of the country’s verbal and 
intellectual energy is being spent in try¬ 
ing to allot the blame for the shortage 
and only 25 per cent in trying to solve 
them. One thing that is reasonably 
dear is that the big oil companies have 
few friends; out of it all may come a 
profound transformation—probably not 
well thought through—of the industry 
by government regulation similar to that 
now applied to the electricity companies, 
though few who have advocat^ this 
realise how complicated the industry is. 
Meanwhile, as in the case of the custom¬ 
ary analyses of the stock market, people 
continue to act in their familiar ways: 
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the militantly environmentalist Sierra 
Club has just filed suit to block the sale 
of oil licences in the promising Gulf 
coast waters, delaying drilling. 

Actually, if the basic figures are at all 
reliable, the situation of the United 
States is not all that bad. There will no 
doubt be a kind of chaos this winter, 
with rather haphazard ‘‘rationing” of 
petrol on the basis of which motorist 
happens to arrive at the petrol station 
when It has petrol to sell, and with end 
less stories in the newspapers of tern 
porary closing of factories, with 
accompanying layoffs. But the total 
energy shortfall is not disastrous, and the 
government's policy of forcing the cut 
backs in consumption lo be absorbed by 
private driving, home heating and com 
mercial uses of energy, in order lo 
protect suppliesfor industry, may succeed 
in a rou^i sort of way. Most of the 
private forecasts for the economy, like 
that of the government, cluster around a 
year of little or no growth in output 
with a probable decline in the first half, 
and a rise in unemployment toward the 
6 per pent range (compared with 4.7 per 
cent last month)—none of which would 
mean the end of the world. 

But who knows? Officials here are 
expecting any day a delegation of angry 
ski-slope operators demanding more 
fuel, citing direct and indirect losses of 

New look for 
old Louisiana 
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jobs amounting to some such figure as 
648,000. The private aviation industry, 
using equally precise and equally dubious 
figures, has had its allocation increased 
already. The much more important 
lorry drivers have apparently had some¬ 
what less success. Motel owners, like the 
ski slope operators, have yet to be 
heard from, though about all they could 
demand would be more petrol for the 
motoring public. Oddly, the one industry 
where layoffs arc already very real and 
where skilled and entirely innocent people 
are suffering—the airline industry—has 
found the government turning a deaf ear, 
so far. But then a nationwide pilots' 
strike had not yet been called, as these 
words were written. 

Intellectuals arc enjoying it all ina way, 
telling Americans every hour on the 
hour that “we will have to change our 
life-style”. The difficulty is that intel¬ 
lectuals never liked the prevailing life 
style anyway, while the people did and 
presumably do. The real test in this 
time of confusion is whether the majority 
of Americans will see the need for some 
sacrifice and be tolerant of the short¬ 
term chaos, or whether they will turn in 
great masses to an “Td better get mine” 
kind of cynicism. And unfortunately, in 
the overwhelming flow of information, it 
will probably prove impossible to And 
the answer. 
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more of this gas to be kept at home. 
Moreover, on average, Louisianans are 
paying higher prices for their own gas 
than consumers elsewhere. Gas is sup¬ 
plied, for example, to the east coast at 
about 26 cents a 1,000 cubic ft compared 
with a recent in state price, not federally 
regulated, of just over $ 1. 

With many more voters on the east 
coast than in Louisiana, the federal 
government is not losing much sleep over 
this unfairness. But the governor, Mr 
Edwin Edwards, is eager to change a 
situation which he believes allows north¬ 
erners to travel between Florida beaches 
and Colorado ski resorts for their winter 
holidays while they refuse to allow drill¬ 
ing or superports (ports for big oil 
tankers) off their coasts because of the 
potential danger to the environment. 
Meanwhile, Louisianans, who are pre¬ 
pared to put up with both, go short. The 
governor called the legislature into spec¬ 
ial session early this month and it en¬ 
acted his proposal to increase the 
“severance” tax on oil and gas to bring 
in S316m in 1974-75 instead of $250m, 
as in the current year. It has also pro¬ 
vided for a commissioner to take over all 
energy resfwnsibilities and to consider 
the possibility of building intrastate 
inpelines which woidd be supplied from 
royalties paid in oil rather than in cash. 

Louisiana is not the only producing 
state where there are shortages of (h 1 and 
In the capital of Texas, Austin, tho-e 
is not enough natural gas and in San 
Antonio the situatiem has been very 
serious. These, however, are local diffi¬ 
culties which are mainly the result of 
suppliers being unable to meet contracts 
chawn up on very unrealistic terms. 
Generally the energy crisis is unlikely to 
make much difference to Texan con¬ 
sumers. The Houston Natural Gas Cor¬ 
poration expects to be able to maintain 
simfriies to Houston and the Gulf coast, 
which contain about a quarter erf' the 
state’s population and a large share of 
its indust^. The corporatkm bdieves it 
is in this fortunate position mainly be¬ 
cause it has had the KneMght to continue 
to buy newly discovered gas reserves 
although diese became ever moreexpra- 


Higher prices for oil and for sugar, rice and cotton are bringing new 
prosperity to the only state in the Union with a French cultural heritage. 
New Orleans is struggling to combine growth with its traditional elegance. 
Government, long a by-word for corruption, is being run more honestly and 
the black vote has become a factor to be reckoned with. But the going is 


not always smooth in the Pelican 
special correspondent explains why 

Oil state 
goes without 

Louisiana produces more natural gas 
than any other state, almost 30 per cent 
of the country’s supply; it is the second 
largest oil producer, with IS per cent of 
domestic output; and it is the third larg¬ 
est refining state. Yet at times this year it 
has not had enough gas to keep all its 
sugar mills running, nor enough diesel td 
to fuel all its drilling rigs or fishing fleets. 
With pipelines criss-crossing their fertile 


State. In the following articles our 


lands and refineries fouling the air they 
breathe, Louisianans feel that they 
should be the last people to go shtnl of 
oil and gas. As regards diesel fuel, they 
are no worse off than consumers any¬ 
where else, but ironically their natural 
gas supplies are less securely guaranteed 
than those in other parts of the country. 
More than three-quarters of Louisiana’s 
natural gas leaves the state in interstate 
pipelines, which means its price is regu¬ 
lated by the federal government, and 
much of it goes to meet kntg-term con¬ 
tracts. There is virtually no legal way that 
the state government can arrange for 
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The London Branch with financial energy 


First City National Bank, is the leading 
bank within the First City Bancorporation 
and accounts for 81% of the Bancorpora- 
tion's total assets. 

Bancorporation Highlights 

First C^iiy Bancorporation became the First 
Houston based holding company to exceed 
S3 Billion in assirts at September 30, 1973. 

Financial Activities 

• Operating earning.s before security trans¬ 
actions were up l.S% over the nine month 
period last year and 7% over the year 
ago third quarter. 


• Net income per share for the third quar¬ 
ter was up .S% while nine month earnings 
were up 14%. 

• Total assets for the corpoiaiion increased 
19% over the same period last year. 

1973 ■ 53,<M2,7M,(KK) 

1972 - S2,5.Sf>,bM,()(X) 

• Total depo.sils increased by 2,V‘/o over 
Iasi year. 

1971 - S2.254,490,0(X) 

1972 - Sl,«3f>,b.S(),(KX) 

London Branch Officers 

Uine C. Grijns, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager 


Alan Cl. Perrin. Vice Presitleni and Deputy 
Oencrtil Manager 

John S. Stanton. Assistuni Vice President 
and Manager (Crediti 
Brian H. Green, Assistant Vice Presideni 
and Manager I Foreign Fxchangei 
Briiiii A Gibson, Assistant Vice Pre.sident 
and Manager (Operations) 

A. G. (luevmard. Advisory Director and 
Petroleum Consultant 
European Representative 

Mr David T, Hedges, Senior Vice Presi¬ 
dent. Park House. I(> Fiirshury Circus, 
London EC2M 7DJ Phone 01-62H-6223 


First City National Bank of Houston 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


September 3U 

1973_ 1972 

Assets 

Cash and Due from Banks 

$ .S78,8.12,000 

% 47(1.815,(KX) 

U.S. Govcrnmeni Securities 

H2,ft74,0UO 

«)7.V)().(KK) 

Obligations of States and Political Subdivisions 

248,506,000 

|78,983.(KX) 

Other Securities 

9,016,000 

5.031.(XX) 

Money Market Investments 

71,492,000 

I8,MH.(KK) 

Federal Funds Sold 

225,756,000 

248,85 l.(KK) 

Loans 

1,173,538,000 

9S7.7(K),(KX) 

Bank Premise.s and Equipment, Net 

47,069,000 

47.(D7.()<X) 

Other Assets 

32,406,tNNI 

19,.W1,(KX) 

lOTAL ASSETS 

82,469^989,000 

52,049,768,000 

Liabilities, Reserve and Capital Accounts 

LIABILITIES: 

Demand Deposits: 

Individual. Business and Other 

$ 611,319,000 

5 .S%,14«.(XX) 

Banks 

217,884,(NM) 

212.271.(XX) 

U.S. Government 

15,475,000 

32,5H4.(XX) 

Total r>einand Deposits 

844,678,000 

H4L(X)3,(XX) 

Time Deposits 

770,768,000 

484.329,000 

Deposits in Foreign Offices 

187,937,000 

84.620,000 

Total Deposits 

1,803,38.1,000 

I.409.952.(XXJ 

Federal Fund.s Purchased 

488,285,000 

492.93.S,(XX) 

Ocher Liabilities 

42,837,000 

32,025.(XX) 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 

y34,5(!»3000 

1,934,912.(XX) 

RESERVE FOR LOAN LOSSFJi 

12,686,000 

7.88.S.0(X) 

CAPITAL ACCOIJNT.S; 

Common Stuck - S lO.(X) Par Value. .Share.s 

Authorized and Outslaniling-~4,b45,0(X) 

in 1973 and 4,270,000 in l972 

46,4509000 

42,700,000 

Surplus 

46,AS0,000 

42,7(X).(XX) 

Retained Earnings 

29498,000 

21.571,000 

TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNTS . 

122,798,000 

106.971.000 

TOTAL UABIUTIES, RESERVE AND 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS. 

$2,469,909,000 

52,049,768,000 





FIRST CITY NATIONAL BANK OF HOLISIXIN ■ 

(Affiliate: Rothschild Intercontinental Bank, Ltd., London) 


London Branch: Scottish Union House, 25 Bucklenbury London EC4N 8DH • Telephone248-3M) • 
Tdex 885535. Incorfx>rated with limited liability in the U.S.A. Main office: Robert C. Howard, Senior 
V, R. Houston. Tesas 77001. U.S.A. Telephone 713-229^72 • Telex FIRSTBANK 775491 
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sivc and because of its ability to store 
substantial quantities of gas in its 
Bammel storage field. 

In contrast with Louisiana, only about 
half the gas produced in Texas goes into 
the interstate network; the rest is regu 
lated by the Texas Railroad Commission 
and not by the federal government. 
Since 1955, the Federal Power Commis 
sion has controlled the wellhead prices 
of natural gas going into interstate pipe¬ 
lines, but the Railroad Commission has 
leA unregulated the wellhead price of 
natural gas going into the state’s network 
of internal pipelines. Because prices in 
Texas can go up, companies there have 
had the incentive to increase production 
even though costs arc nsing. State regu 
lation also enables Houston Natural Gas 
to pass on these higher costs to its 
customers, another important factor. 

Indeed, the fact that with freer prices 
the Houston Natural Gas Corporation 
has been able to maintain supplies 
appears to substantiate the view which 
most oil companies take of the energy 
crisis. They argue that federal rcgula 
tion has kept prices artificially low and 
that therefore there has been little incen 
tivc to devote the necessary capital to 
finding ne\^ sources of supply Certainly, 
the total number of oil and gas wells 
drilled in the United States has gone 
down from 58,160 in 1956 to 28,755 last 
year. Costs have risen sharply, and the 
easy places have now been well worked. 

With oil industry profits in the third 
quarter showing spectacular increases, 
and some consumers going short, it looks 
as if the companies have skilfully turned 
the present situation to their own advan 
tage. The companies' defence is that 
thc,sc profits do not begin to make up for 
their previous poor performance and that 
since most oil company investment is 
on such a long-term basis, conclusions 
should not be drawn from one set of 
figures. They also point out that theu 
profits have come mainly from market¬ 
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ing. not from exploration and production. 
Critics reply that on past performance 
there is little reason to believe that the 
companies will voluntarily put their 
profits into developing new sources of oil. 

With the energy crisis knocking over 
environmental obstacles and with the 
pnee incentive more attractive, drill 
ing on- and offshore has risen dramatic 
ally. Since August, when the Cost of 
Living Council removed price ceilings on 
oil from new discoveries, the number of 
operating rigs has jumped to over 1,400, 
the highest level for eight years. All this 
enthusiasm has led to a shortage of drill 
pipe and well casing so acute that ’’pipe 
rustling" has become quite a problem in 
the producing states. But if they do have 
their little local difficulties, they and the 
producers are going to do better than 
anyone else out of the oil shortage. 

New political 
mixture 

For the first time since Huey Long took 
control of Louisiana in 1928, the stale 
has a French-speaking governor from 
the Roman Catholic south, Mr Edwin 
Edwards. What gave Mr Edwards his 
victory in 1972 was winning the Demo 
cratic nomination by a margin of just 
under 4,000 votes against Mr Bennett 
Johnston. With less than 3 per cent of the 
Louisiana electorate registered as Re¬ 
publicans. canying off the Democratic 
nomination in effect means winning the 
general election. Within the Democratic 
party. Governor Edwards believes that 
he can put together a new coalition made 
possible through changing attitudes 
generally in the south towards black 
voters. He campaigned on a platform 
with built in black appeal, promising to 
get more blacks into state government. 
He also had solid support in southern 
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Louisiana as a genuine, French-speaking 
Ctyun. He even picked up a few votes 
in the state's Baptist north, where his 
stock of biblical quotations acquired 
from the Protestant streak in his back¬ 
ground came in very useful. 

Mr Edwards thinks he was able to en¬ 
courage blacks without alienating the 
Catholic white voters because after lus 
long career in local politics the white 
voters trusted him not to go too fast or 
too far, and because they accepted some 
degree of integration in government as 
inevitable. Blacks account for just under 
.30 per cent of the registered voters in 
Louisiana. Being more likely to vote as 
a group than any other, they have be 
come a force that it is risky for politicians 
to ignore. 

The growth in black voting strength, 
a result of the voter registration legisla¬ 
tion, has changed the alignments in 
Louisiana’s DemoCTatic party. Demo¬ 
crats used to divide between those want¬ 
ing a generous welfare programme— 
Long supporters, poor farmers, Negroes 
and workers—and those campaigning 
against corruption and for lower taxes— 
L^ng opponents, businessmen and the 
wealthier people. Although some of the 
Longs were offensively racist, their 
party, as the lesser of two evils, still won 
the small Negro vote. With Huey Long’s 
son Russell one of Louisiana’s United 
States Senators, and Senator Russell 
Long's fifth cousin. Mr Gillis Lxmg. one 
of its United States Representatives, 
the Long name can still get out the votes, 
especially in northern Louisiana, which 
IS Long country. 

Rut candidates no longer take up posi 
lions for or against the Long pro 
grammes. The voters, they think, arc 
tired of living in the state vrith the most 
corrupt political life of any in the union. 
So both Edwards and his opponent 
promis^ more efficient, cleaner govern¬ 
ment. Both also promised to attract 
more industry. Only Mr Edwards openly 
courted the black vote. 

For the moment, geography and 
blacks seem to be most important in 
deciding Democratic divisions. In othor 
southern states, notably Virginia where 
traditional Democratic coalitions are 
re-forming, the Republican party has 
often been able to exploit the situation. 
In Louisiana, Mr Edwards’s opponents 
look very much like cmiventional Re¬ 
publicans. The state voted for Repub- 
ucan preadential candidates in 1956, 
1964 and 1972, but the Republican 
is not gaining ground in stateand 
politics. True, Louisiana has elected 
one RcpuUican to the United Stat« 
House of Representatives. Mr David 
Treat. This was a result not so much of 
party activity as of earlier genrynumder- 



Fonsts of oil rigs—often to benefit distant Yenkees 
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Cajun revival 

“La Louisiana est bilingue” announces 
one of the signs (Ustributed by Codofil, 
the Council for the Development of 
French in Louisiana. But this is only wish¬ 
ful thinking. CodofU claims that about 
1 .Sm out of the state’s 3.6m inhabitants 
grew up speaking both English and 
French, ktost of Uiem arc Cajuns, the 
French settlers of Acadia, now Nova 
Scotia, who were driven out by the British 
in the I7S0s and who found their way 
to the bayou country in Louisiana, a 
swampy area criss-crossed with water 
ways, west of New Orleans. 

A generation ago, Cajuns used to be 
pumshed for speaking their cunous 
French patois at school, but now that 
the fashion is to play ctlmic differences 
up, not down, every effort is made to 
encourage the speaking of French and to 
publicise old Cajun customs: apart from 
this, Cajun race tracks, festivals and/ais- 
do-dos —dances—bring in tourists. 

Codofil runs the programmes to pro¬ 
mote French. The organisation owes its 
existence to Mr Janes Domengeaux, a 


ing to guarantee the late Hale Boggs his 
congressional seat, and of personal 
efforts by Mr Treen. 

Because the government of Louisiana 
has for so long been decided in the nomi¬ 
nating elections, voters are reluctant to 
give up what they see as their chance to 
make a real choice by registering as 
R^ublicans. The Republican party it¬ 
self is not keen to expand. Unless it has a 
diance of winning, its members do better 
sharing out among a small number of the 
faithftd any patronage that may be going 
from the fiKleral government, or the hon¬ 
our of meeting any visiting dignitaries. 
Nor has the Republican national party 
shown much interest in budding up 
strength in the state. Mr Nixem did not 
support the RepuUican candidate for the 
Senate last year. This, as Mr Gordon 
Strachan revealed at the Watergate 
hearings, was part of a deal not to oppose 
candidates backed by the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organisations. The Commit¬ 
tee to Re-elect the President, claiming to 
be “non-partisan”, even went so far as 
to refuse to display the Republican candi¬ 
date’s campaign lito'ature. 

The Demociatic party, then, is likely 
to remain in control for some time. 
Whether Governor Edwards will be able 
to keep his promises and how this w31 
affect the party remains to be seen. He 
daims ^at idready more blacks have 
been elected or appointed to state gov¬ 
ernment positions than in any other 
state. Government may be more htmest, 
but be has not been able yet to re- 


Cajun and old politician who in 1968 
persuaded the state legislature to make 
the teaching of French compulsory for 
five years in the elementary schools and 
three years in the secondary schools, 
although it is possible for schools to 
petition not to meet this retirement. He 
has also proved a very enective fund 
raiser. He got state support of SSOO.OOO 
for Codofil this year and he persuaded 
President Pompidou to see that France 
contributed; its support in kind in 1973 
was valued by the French at $500,000, 
and Canada gave $23,000. 

This money is used mainly tohelpwitli 
teaching French. Over 23,000 children 
in 29 different parishes—^the programme 
has been surprisingly popular in the non 
French-speaking north of the state - 
are taught with the help of over 230 
teachers from France. Support is also 
provided for radio and television pro 
grammes in French. And, again largely 
because of Mr Domcngcaux’s efforts, 
the state has been persuaded to print legal 
notices and public documents in both 
French and Enghsh. This seems appro 
priatc in a state whose law is based on 
the Code Napoleon. 


organise it very eflectively. Many of 
the changes he wishes to make can be 
done only by amending the constitution. 
Huey Long began the practice of carry 
ing out ms programmes by adding 
amendments to the constitution to make 
it difficult for a successor or hostile legis¬ 
lature to change them. Now, a consti¬ 
tution of 500 pages leaves governor and 
legislature virtually no scope for legisla¬ 
tive change. Mr Edwards has called a 
constitutional convention to draft a new 
state constitution. Once adopted, it will 
have to go to the popular vote. If the con¬ 
vention numages to draw up a sensible 


document which the voters then accept. 
Governor Edwards will have adhieved a 
great deal. 

Battle for 
New Orleans 

Every year, the visitors to New Orleans 
flock to the French quarter in the hopo 
of finding southern belles sipping their 
mint Juleps on the lacy wrought-iron 
balconies of elegant mansions over¬ 
looking narrow streets lined with expen¬ 
sive boutiques They also come to hear 
the dying strains of the Jazz trumpeter, 
to eat creole food, highly seasoned with 
spices and garlic: they come, in short, 
to enjoy themselves. Last year, over 4m 
of them spent $324m. But perhaps the 
very features that draw the tourists 
repel out-of-state northern businesses, 
unwilling to place their executives in 
“the city that care forgot”; at any rate, 
until Mayor Moon Landrieu took office 
in 1969, New Orleans did not enjoy the 
kind of boom that in the 1960s increased 
the population of Houston by 31 po* 
cent, of Memphis by 25 per cent and of 
Dallas by 24 per cent. In that decade, 
the population of New Orleans fell by 
over 5 per cent. 

Mr Landrieu was determined to get 
New Orleans on the growth bandwi^on. 
He has kept his promise to revitalise 
the central business district in that a 
number of companies have put up new 
and splendid office buildings: there is 
now, tor example, a tower identical with 
the tower office block that the Shell Oil 
Company built in Houston. Mr Landrieu 
believes that one factor in attracting 
other companies to New Orleans was 



The French quarter: can growth end elegence be reconciled? 
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the decision to build a **Superdoine”, 
a covered stadium so big that Houston’s 
Astrodome would fit inside it. The 
city’s willingness to support this j^iro- 
ject of “heroic proportions” provides, 
he thinks, a visible sign of its self-con¬ 
fidence and acts as a pump-primo'. 
But New Orleans citizens are much less 
sure. When they voted for the project in 
1966, the cost was expected to be about 
$3Sm. The proposids have become 
much more elaborate, and will mean 
spending at least SlSSm, while the 
tenefits are much disputed. Two studies 
by management consultants reach very 
Afferent conclusions about the Super¬ 
dome's profitability and hence how 
much it will cost the tax-payer, while a 
study of the Houston Astrodome con¬ 
cluded that it had had no elTect on 
company decisions to move there. 

In going for growth, the mayor has 


Land of cotton— 

Almost anything grows in the hospitable 
climate of Louisiana; it has lots of rain, 
short, mild winters, no extreme heat and a 
tong growing season. In the north of the 
state there arc peaches, timber, cotton, 
pecans and soyabeans, in the centre sweet 
potatoes and in the south rice, sugarcane, 
strawberries and oranges. Everywhere 
there are herds of cattle and flocks of 
chickens. Cattle and dairy farming bring in 
the most money. 

Tliey accounted for about 30 per cent of 
last year's cash farm income, followed by 
soyabeans, cotton and rice at about 15 per 
cent each and sugarcane at 11 per cent. 
This year some farmers more than doubled 
their prices for cotton, rice and the golden 
soyabean—others, bound by contracts, 
could not take full advantage of these. But 
despite the disastrous spring floods farm 
income for 1973 will be well above the 
$880m It reached in 1972. 

The crops that matter most to the rest of 
the country are sugarcane and rice. With a 
larger acreage planted with sugarcane 
than in the other tw^o cane-growing states, 
Louisiana produces just under 30 per cent 
of America’s cane, while among the five 
rice growing states Louisiana comes third 
with about a quarter of domestic produc 
tion. Every year in Crowley il has its annual 
international rice fertival at which the rice 
queen IS chosen. 

Rice growers, for the first time in 20 
years, arc not restricted as to the 
amount they can plant; the Department of 
Agriculture has removed acreage controls 
for the 1974 rice crop. I^ouisiana farmers 
arc not pleased by this prospect; they fear 
it could lead to overproduction, so 
depressing prices and the lush profits which 
they are seeing from rice for the first time for 
many years. They also fear that the 
.shortage in Asian countries could dis¬ 
appear, reviving the possibility of large 


had to face a problem which does not 
arise in the other booming southern 
cities. Although the French Quarter 
is the city’s main tourist attraction, 
there are old and potentially attractive 
houses in many other parts of New 
Orleans, including the central business 
district. These were being tom down to 
make way for palatial new offices just 
when, largely as a result of conserva¬ 
tionist efforts, the view began to gain 
ground that at least the old should be 
looked at carefully before being pulled 
down to make way for the new, other¬ 
wise the city might find itself destroying 
one of its great attractions, its atmos¬ 
phere. Now the city and the chamber of 
commerce have financed a study to see 
how the downtown area con be re¬ 
vitalised while preserving its essential 
character. The study is expected to bring 
changes in the zoning laws to take 


rice and sugar 

suroluses and small prices. 

The sugar industry is also being affeaed 
by a similar tumround in the world 
situation. With world prices above domes¬ 
tic prices and demand outrunning supply, 
the Department of Agriculture isthinlung 
of lifting the present controls which have 
shaped the sugar industry over the last 40 
years. Under the Sugar Act, the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture forecasts demand for 
the following year and then allocates 
production quotas to be filled by domestic 
and foreign producers. The department 
also sets the price, at a level designed to 
maintain the farmers’ standard ofliving.as 
well as fixing the workers' wages. 

In the past, as a rule, the price has been 
above world prices, so that foreign 
suppliers have given priority to filling their 
American quotas. Now, with the Sugar 
Act up for renewal at the end of 1974, the 
government is thinking of replacing the 
present system with simple guarantees of a 
target pnee. Farmers could produce as 
much as they liked. Eliminating the restric¬ 
tions would create a free market world¬ 
wide for sugar. The farmers welcome the 
opportunity but fear thefreedom. 

It seems unlikely that even such radical 
changes would m^e much difference to 
the extremely conservative sugarcane 
industry. Of all the plantation economies 
in the south, sugar has been the slowest to 
change. This is partly because, in contrast 
with cotton, it was slow to become very 
highly mechanised. Even now, when very 
little is done by hand, sugarcane workers 
are almost unique in living in houses on the 
plantation provided by the grower. One of 
the benefits they get is an allotment so that 
they con grow their own fruit and 
vegetables, and the plantation owner often 
adopts a patemabstic attitude towards 
them, which includes seeing that they are 
looked after if they become ill. 


more account of aesthetics. 

But Mr Landrieu has problems other 
than trying to reconcile growth and 
conservation. He won the election in 
1969 and re-election this year because 
he was supported by the business com¬ 
munity and by the Negroes, 45 per cent 
of the city’s population over one 
million. He promised them improved 
employment i^ospects and has brought 
many into city government. The re¬ 
sponse from the private sector, though, 
has been disappomting. He has not got 
the improvements he would have liked 
to see in low-income housing. Money 
for new programmes is particularly hard 
to find despite the substantial sums 
coming in from federal revenue sharing. 
The aty’s tax laws, which the mayor has 
not yet succeeded in changing, give 
it the third lowest rate of taxation in the 
country’s 25 largest cities. 



Cane: a mixed blessing 


The difficulty of evaluating these pay¬ 
ments in kind partly explains the bitter 
argument that is going on at the moment 
ab(.)ut the wages of sugarcane workers. 
Their cause has been championed by a 
New Orleans newspaper and a charitable 
organisation, both of which contend that 
pay and conditions are appalling. Their 
wages, set under the Sugar Act at about 
$1.90 an hour, are above the minimum of 
Si .30 for farm workers. But how adequate 
this is depends largely on how good the 
non cash benefits are and what the cane 
workers earn outside the season, which 
runs from August to the new year. 
Workers plant the cane between August 
and October and growers like to have it 
harvested by Christmas. Perhaps the pli^t 
of their workers has attracted a somewhat 
disproportionate share of attention be¬ 
cause the whole system conjures up 
visions of a pre-Civil War plantation. 
But finding a living from lx)uisiana cane, 
with its comparativdy low yield, is a hard 
business for both growers and their 
workers. 
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Bass Charrii^toii: a British name 
that says welcome throughout Europe 


In Britain, the name of Bass Charrington has 
become synonymous with good hospitality and 
good refreshment. 

Now this famous British name is being linked 
with many different European businesses 
connected with the traveller’s welfare. 



The Belgians have been 
enjoying Bass, imported 
from Britain for over 100 
years. In 1970 the British 
returned the compliment 
by buying Lamot Ltd., a 
Belgian brewery which 
now provides Bass 
Charrington with a firmer 
foothold on the Continent. 



Wines Through 

their Bordeaux shippers, 

Alexis Lichine & Cie, 

Bass Charrington export 
many fine wines through 
out the world. So success¬ 
fully indeed, that they are 
now the leading shippers 
of French wines to the 
U.S.A. Following their 
acquisition, in 1^1 
ofChSteau 

Lascombes (a wine of 
world renown), Bass 
Charrington have 
this year acquired 
Chateau du Castera. 

This is only i 
in Europe. ' 

and more and more people having i 
money for leisure pursuits, Bass Charrington is 
in a strung position for the future. 



Pubs 



The first 
Bass pub to open in 
Continental Europe was 
‘Mr. Pickwick’ in 
Geneva in 1969. Now 
there are over 30 Bass 
pubs in Switzerland and 
Belgium. Under the sign 
of the Red Triangle 
(Britain’soldosti egistered 
trade mark), they offer a 
warm British welcome 
and a glass of sparkling 
Bass to travellers in many 
of the towns and cities of 
these two countries. 


Hotels This year 

Bass Charrington have 
further increased their 
interests in Europe 
by adding the 2d 
Esso Hotels in 
Austria, Belgium, 

France, Germany, 

Holland, Italy and the^ 

United Kingdom to 
their flourishing Crest 
Hotels in Britain. With this latest' 
venture, Bass Charrington now 
become one of the leading hoteliers in' 
Europe, offering the choice of 6300 
bedrooms in 100 different hotels. 



Bass Chaningtem Liliiited 


A 
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Europe is the world's bar 


Affluence, it seems, is thirsty work. 
Some would have it that the pressures 
of modern life which will drive us all 
m^ in due course are first driving us to 
drink. The more relaxed argue that we 
have more money to spend and more 
leisure hours to v^e away and that we 
need dcohol, in any of its palatable and 
beguiling forms, to oil the social wheels. 
So the producers of drink make grapes 
while the sun shines. No significant part 
of the industry is getting any the poorer. 
Most parts of the industry are growing 
richer. The prices of the highest quality 
drinks—Bordeaux, Burgundy, cognac, 
sherry and port among them—have 
shot ahead. So much so that, in the 
United States particularly, consumers 
are beginning to dg their heels in. 

Europe is the world’s bar, with France, 
Portugal, Italy and Spain in that order 
being the heaviest drinking countries of 
all. The French drink the equivalent of 
17 litres of pure alcohol per head a year. 
This is equivalent to just over a bottle 
of whisky a week and, not surprisingly, 
France is the one country in western 
Europe where the consumption of drink 
is now aaually falling. Central and 
northern Europe then take their place 
after the more Mediterranean lands. 
It is not until the ninth place in the league 
table is reached that a non European 


Grain versus grape - Eutepea battle 

Bear & wme consumption litres per heed in 1972 


Germany 
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11971 figt)j| 



Britain i 


tM 


If 106 


107 


Italy 



country appears. The country with that 
distinction is not the United States, but 
Argentina. 

More and more drinks are crossing 
frontiers. The Europeans in particular 
are seeking novelty, variety and change. 
As more people travel abroad, so differ¬ 
ing taste<> for drink arc acquired. Often 
there is a degree of snobbery and one 
upmanship in drinking- -as more than 
one wine and spirit merchant is aware - 
and that out of-the-way drink drunk in 
that little cafe, bar or bistro finds its way 
into a suburban home. The Italians are 
now drinking more beer: the Germans 
have moved in to sell it to them. The 
Germans are drinking more wine: the 
Italians have moved in to sell it to them. 
Britain is drinking more wine and the 
French, the Germans and the Italians 
are rushing in to try to provide it. Those 
who make and sell drinks have now to 
think at least of a European, if not a 
wider, market. 

Any international trade in drink, 
however, is expensive, simply because 
of the high costs of transport. So, for 
manjr centuries, trade was confined to 
the high value drinks, first wines and then 
some spirits. Now the demand for some¬ 
thing different is .such that ordinary 
wine, the plonk of this life, and even 
some beer are shipped from one country 
to another. Unfortunately, the plonk 



Looking for Quality 


often appears to be getting plonkier and 
the beer ever more watery and nasty. 
So. underneath all the rush and scurry of 
marketing, there is a current setting in 
that favours high quality and con¬ 
sistency in drinks. Having now to pay 
so much, the real drinkers of this world, 
as opposed to beginners, are beginning 
to demand that their drinks taste, smell 
and look right. 


Initials of excellence 


Nowhere is the emphasis on the quality 
of drink more marked than in the 
domestic trade in French wines. In 
France itself the consumption of wine 
has declined from over 130 litres a year 
per person Just after the war to around 
107 litres. But the consumption of 
high quality Appellation Contrdlee 
(AC) wine has gone up enormously 
and the categories of Fiin Delimite Du 
Quallte Superieure (VDQS) and Vin de 
Pays (VDP) have been created as 
second and third leagues between the 
AC wines and vin ordinaire. Much of 
the orefinaire came from Algeria and its 
quality has deteriorated since inde¬ 
pendence. The French, being a sensible 
people, have gone over to higher quality 
wines. 

At the same time the demand for 
high quality AC svines has expanded 
in the traditional export markets of 
Britain and North America while a 
new market for these wines is being 


created in Japan. The Japanese are 
buying on name, rather than on know¬ 
ledge, at the moment. And, as usual, 
they are buying in very big quantities. 
One Burgundy merchant, for instance, 
was recently asked by his Japanese 
agent to supply 300 cases of Montra- 
chel, commonly considered to be the 
best white wine produced in Burgundy. 
Those 300 cases represent one-sixth of 
the average annual output of the 
Montrachet vineyard. In these circum¬ 
stances, it is not surprising that prices 
have shot up. 

It is, of course, the AC system which 
acts as a guarantee for the quality cS 
French wines. It is not unfair to say that 
it is the base on which the domestic 
and overseas markets are built. The AC 
laws control the origin of the wine, the 
tyjie of grapes used, the maximum 
weight of grapes that may be harvested 
per hectare (about 2| acres), the amount 
of juice (known as “must”) that may be 
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pressed from every kilo of grapes, the 
minimum alcoholic content (typically 
10 or II per cent for red wine and 
slightly higher for white) and all aspects 
of the wine-making process. 

The VDQS law lays down similar 
regulations but adds a tasting test, as the 
wines will come from areas on which 
consumers may be afraid to take a 
chance. So. the VDQS law is tougher 
than the AC law and is, in fact, oriented 
even more clearly towards the consumer. 
Tile VDP law also imposes a tasting 
test on the wine, but it is less rigorous 
than the VDQS regulations on the 
control of grapes and the size of the 
harvest. 

Britain became subject to the AC 
laws for new imports of wine (but not 
for stocks already held in this country) 
on September 1st last. This will lead 
to an increase in the price of AC wines, 
particularly the Burgundies. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that in big vintage 


years the restrictions mean that part 
of the output cannot be sold as AC 
wine. This excess wine is usually as 
good as the AC wine. Previously 
much of it was imported to Britain, 
where it was sold under AC names. 
So the British got good wines cheaply 
and the French, having a market for 
their excess wine, were able to hold 
the prices of their AC wines down in 
the dome.stic market. This situation 
will no longer hold and Burgundy prices 
are sure to rise. 

Obviously, the best solution to this 
problem would be to promote the higher 
production of AC wine. For instance 
in Burgundy there may well be some 
scope for replacing the high yielding 
but lower quality Aligotc grapes with 
Chardonnay, the white grape of fine 
Burgundies, especially in the Macon 
district, and for extending the area under 
cultivation on the hills farther down 
the Saone valley from the Cote d’Or. 



It might also be better if the AC limita¬ 
tion on the harvest yields were reframed 
to allow greater flexibility on the German 
pattern (as will be described later). 

The explosion in prices over the last 
few years has been more obvious in the 
wines of Bordeaux than in Burgundies. 
Admittedly, Burgundy prices have risen 
over the last five years despite the un¬ 
precedented sequence of five good 
vintages running. But the shippers 
are much more important than the 
growers in Burgundy (where the vine¬ 
yards are fragment^) and they have 
been able to operate a restraining control 
over prices. Moreover, as a Burgundy 
can start losing its bouquet and quality 
after 20 or 25 years in a cellar the 
Burgundies have not attracted the 
speculative demand which has sent 
the price of some clarets shooting up. 

This rise in the price of clarets began 
at or near the very top end of the trade. 
A good example is Chateau Leoville- 
Lascases, third of the second growth 
M^ocs and therefore the seventh wine 
of the Medoc. The 1970 wine opened 
at Fr 8,0(X) a tonneau (900 litres) early 
in 1971 and ended the year at Fr 20,000. 
The 1971 wine, inferior in quality to the 
1970 vintage, opened at Fr 28,000 
early in 1972 and closed the year at 
Fr 44,000. That seems to represent 
the peak, and the 1972 wine, inferior 
again to the preceding vintage, opened 
at Fr 35,000 earlier this year. Indeed, 
all Bordeaux prices have slipped since 
the spring, by up to 20 per cent. Much 
of the 1972 wine remains unsold with 
the Bordeaux merchants. Prices should 
sink still further as a result of this year’s 
vast but not very high quality vintage. 
Even so, claret prices remain about 
2| times the 1970 level. 

One reason for high claret prices 
can be traced back to the original Medoc 
classification of first to fifth growths 
that was made in 1855. As a result 
Chateau Mouton Rothschild was 
excluded from the first growths. It 
remained the first of the seconds, even 
though clearly it has been as good a 
wine as any of the first growths for 
decades. Its price was just as high cs 
theirs. This year Mouton was at long 
last recognis^ as a first j^wth and this 
has encouraged others with good wines 
to hope for similar promotion. And 
that means that they have already 
adopted the same strategy as Mouton 
in charging as high a price as they can 
so as to establish the worth of their 
wines. But how long they will be able 
to pursue this course now that prices 
have turned down remains an open 
question. 

Since last spring the speculative 
fever has certaiifiy cooled, notably in 
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Britain and the United States where 
devaluation has made buying French 
wine even more costly. The scandal in 
Bordeaux this year may have i^ayed 
some part in in creating, if only 
temporarily, a sense of disillusionment. 
One version of the scandal is that some 
Bordeaux white wine was mixed with 
some highly coloured Spanish wine 
and some chemicals and the mixture 
was then sold at a large profit as claret. 
Another version has it that Bordeaux 
white wine and rubbishy red wine were 
taken into a chateau and emerged with 
swapped documents as Bordeaux red 
and rubbishy white. As the price 
differential between AC and other 
wine is big for red wine and small for 
white, such a fraud wouki have been 
profitable. The one good thing about this 
particular fraud is that it was spotted 
so quickly. 

More serious in many ways than this 
scandal is the way some British 
merchants have been gaily mixing 
Burgundy wines with those of the Midi 
and Algeria. Mixing with outside wine 
used to be the regular practice of 
Bordeaux shippers but the growers 
banded together to stamp the practice 
out. In Burgundy, however, there are 
no large growers and, in any event, 
the AC law has only just begun to 
apply in Britain. So the cheap Burgundies 
available in Britain from vintages before 
this year can either be excess wine 
produced above the AC limit (and 
usually just as good as the AC wines) 
or the wine can be mostly Midi. The only 
answo- is for the wine-bibber to know 
and to trust his shipper and to insist 
to him that Burgundy made strong, 
and thus pleasing to the British palate, 
by the old methods of vinification is 
one thing and by adulteration quite 
another. 

As the AC rules begin to bite in 
Britain, the gap between the price of 
AC wines and plonk (which has got 
cheaper with the advent of Italian wines 
in the British market) seems certain to 
widen. The gap will probably be filled 
by the better quality Italian wines (with, 
for instance, the Chiantis competing 
with Cote du Rhone). But that will 
still leave room in the British market 
for VDQS and VDP wines from France. 
VDQS wines already enjoy expanding 
sales in France. But the amount of 
VDQS wine available is limited, largely 
because of the limits imposed on output 
per hectare. It might be better to ease 
up on that regulation and to tighten 
up on die regulation governing the 
gn^s which can be used. A great 
diflWence can be made to the quality 
of the wine by replacing bad grapes— 
iiudi as the Carignan in the Midi, where. 


happily, experiments are being made to 
introduce Sauvignon, Sinsault, Grenache 
noir, Synah and Maurvedre strains 
which produce fine wines elsewhere. 

It is through improvements such as 
this and through the amalgamation 
of the many thousands of small vine¬ 
yards that many wine-growing areas 


will eventually move out of the plonk 
category into the more prontaUe 
brackets of the VDQS and VDP. The 
tasting tests that are applied to these 
wines should then ensure that Frai^ 
will be able to supply the world with 
increasing quantities of drinkaUe table 
wines. 


Finely controlled 


The German wine trade is radically 
different from the French. For one 
thing, it is smaller. Production in 
Germany this year should be around 
10m hectolitres, compared with 75m 
hectolitres in France. For another, 
most of German production is of fine 
wine- The German vineyards are the 
farthest north in the world and it is 
such a labour getting wine out of them 
that the wines have to be good to justify 
the effort. These vineyards, particularly 
on the Moselle, arc often on levelled 
terraces running along the hillsides 
rising from the river, so that all the work 
has to be done by hand—at German 
labour costs too. Moreover, ihe pro¬ 
cess of vinification is more difficult and 
costly than in France, because few 
grapes in Germany have enough natural 
sugar in them to make sweet wine. 

While, therefore, one hectare of land 
in Champagne is enough to give its 
owner a good living- five hectares are 
needed on the Rheingau, the best area for 
Rhine wines, and on the Moselle, and 
ten hectares in the Palatinate and Rhein 
hessen. Average output per hectare in 
Germany is only about a third or a half of 
that in France and even less on the really 
steep slopes. As production amounts to 
only about three quarters of German 
wine consumption, exports are com¬ 
paratively smjill. They account for about 
7 per cent of production, with Britain 


Following the Latin lead 


Wine consumption 



and the United Slates being the biggest 
customers. 

Hence prices are largely determined 
in the domestic market, where there is 
strong competition from beer. The wine 
market expands only slowly, at between 
5 and 10 per cent each year, so prices 
will probably come down, by perhaps 
as much as 10 per cent, in 1974 ui 
response to this year’s large vintage. 
This could give German wines a com¬ 
petitive edge abroad. They are already 
cheap in relation to their quality and in 
comparison with a good number of 
French wines. If, however, the demand 
for German wine were to expand rapidly, 
prices would respond at once for the 
areas of the great German while wines 
are fully planted. 

Since 1971 Germany has had anew 
wine law. It is more rational than the 
French one and some aspects of it 
could be adopted with advantage in 
France. The lowest category of German 
wine is Tafelwein^ which can come from 
any area, be made from any grape and 
be of any alcoholic strength. In the 
middle tier comes Qualitatswein, This 
has to come from particular regions 
(for example Rheinhessen) from 
certain grapes (usually Rcisling, the 
best in a good year, or Sylvaner, or 
Muller Thurgau, a cross of the first 
two) and has to have a minimum 
alcoholic content of per cent Such 


Neck and neck in the grepe race 
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wines are subject to tasting and can^ 
a state control number from the tasting 
commission. Sugar is normally added 
to the “must” of these wines, to ensure 
sweetness and to improve the alcoholic 
content. The top category is Qualitats 
wein mit Pradikat, in which the alcoholic 
content must be no less than 9j per cent 
and in which no sugar may w added. 
These wines also carry a test number 
from the tasting commission and they 
may specify the district from which they 
come (for example Nierstein). Within 
the Pradikat there are further and 
higher classifications of wines made in 
exceptionally good years. 

Every year, as the grapes are still 
ripening on the vines, the German 
growers and state officials get together 
and declare a day for the start and 
close of the normal harvest. Once that 
last day has passed, the Spdtiese, or 
late gathered, harvest begins. As the 
grapes have been left to ripen longer, 
the Spatlese wines are richer. These 
wines must have a higher alcoholic con 
tent than those of the normal harvest 
and their character is subject to a 
rigorous tasting test. 

In both the normal and late harvests, 
bunches of grapes that are over-ripe 
can be separated and used to make wine 
which IS called Auslese. These wines 
have to have a higher natural sugar 
content than Spatlese under the new 
law. Beerenauslese is sweeter still, 
being made not of bunches of grapes 
but of individually picked over-ri|X 
grapes. Then right at the top of this 
particular league comes Trockenbeer- 
enauslese, where the individual, over¬ 
ripe grapes are particularly shrunken 
and wrinkled in appearance. All throe 
of these Auslese categories have to have 
what is known as “noble rot”, which 
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lies on the skin of grapes sucking out 
the water and concentrating the natural 
sugars. Making wine in these categories 
is highly expensive. So such wines com¬ 
mand prices equal to those fetched by 
the great clarets. 

llie new German law has reduced the 
number of possible names for wine 
drastically, from 30,(XX) to 3,(X)0. In 
fact, fewer than I ,(X)0 names are used. 
Bui that is probably still too many. 
The number of German wine merchants 
has also declined, by between a third 
and a half over the last decade. Greater 
emphasis is now being put on marketing. 
This reflects a long overdue rationalisa¬ 
tion of an industry that had concentrated 
too much attention on the minor and 
minute differences between the wines. 
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That was all very well for the minority 
of wine drinkers, but it distracted 
attention away from the real market, 
in which 90 per cent of German wine is 
blended by merchants and sold under 
general labels. The merchants use their 
skill and experience to blend the various 
wines of a district together to get a 
particular flavour for a wine sold at a 
particular price. 

Once the expected dip in prices is over 
next year, it seems quite probable that 
the prices of German fine wines, includ¬ 
ing these blended wines, will climb quite 
fast. The German growers and shippers 
certainly hope so, for their methods of 
making wine are harder to mechanise 
than those in France or, at the cheaper 
end of the spectrum, Italy. 


The Italians get into line 


Italy is the largest wine producing coun¬ 
try in the world. That is the batiic trouble. 
It is just too easy for the Italians to 
grow vines and to produce what goes 
by the name of wine. Not surprisingly, 
a great many prople have very mix^ 
views about Italian wine. There is the 
pleasant stuff one drinks while on holi¬ 
day in Italy and there is the not-so- 
cheap but ever-so-nasty stuff that one 
can find in London. After the various 
scandals in the 1960s, when at times 
more Chianti was ei^rted than could 
ever have been proouced, the Italians 
are trying to put matters right, first by 
implementing the controls which became 
law in 1963 and second by introducing 
new and proper methods of cultivation. 

These controls create three categories 
of wine: Denominazione di Origine 
Semplice (DOS); Denominazione di 
Origine ControUata (DOC); and 
Denominazione di Origine ControUata 
e Garantita (DOCG). The DOS is 
nothing more than the vin de pays. It is 
suppo^ to be made from the usual 
grapes of the areas by the usual methods, 
without fraud or adulteration. The label 
on a bottle of DOS wine simply states 
its colour and the area from which it 
comes. DOC wines are from areas 
where no less than a fifth of the growers, 
producing no less than a fifth of the 
wine, have applied to the National 
Commission for 'the designation. The 
growers report on the nature of their 
grapes and their cultivation and on their 
wine and its method of production 
to the National Commission. It, in 
turn, can lay down new rules for culti¬ 
vation and production bdbre granting 
an application and can gradually enforce 
an improvement in them. It can also 
specify that DOC wine from the oldest 


part of the area should carry the de¬ 
scription “classico". 

There arc about ISO DOC areas, 
producing between them about 7 per 
cent of Italy's wines. A lot of this wine 
is exported. Much of it is of variable 
quality from the Bolzano area and is 
exported to Germany (where its 
reputation is low). But elsewhere in the 
world the appearance of reliable wines 
from the better Italian vineyards has 
been greeted with a sigh of relief, for 
with the price of French wines steadily 
rising they fill the gap in the medium 
price range of wines ad^uately. 

So far, only two wines have gained 
the DOCG label. They are Barolo and 
Barbaresco, made in two villages in 
Piedmont where some of the best wine 
in Italy has always been produced. 
Being small areas, their designation 
presented no great difficulty. Chianti, 
a much bigger area that produces the 
other great and much better known 
red It^ian wine, has apfdied for the 
DOCG. Asti Spumante, the area in 
Piedmont of sparkling white wine 
(some of it made by the “champagne 
method” that is described on a later 
page) is expected to do so. To cam the 
cachet of a DOCG label, the wine has 
to be subjected to a tasting test (which 
the DOC wines are not). Moreover, 
Government seals will be issued for 
precisely the number of bottles entitled 
to the DOCG, making fraud harder. 
Because of the difficulties of complying 
with the regulations—especially those 
which restrict the proportion of low 
quality, high yielding grs^ that may be 
used—not all that many growers arc 
likdy to apffiy to secure the E>OCG 
badge. 

\^ile the new regulations akme may 
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Allied Breweries Umitecl,the largest 
drinks group in the United Kingdom, 
looks forward to increasing its involvement 
in the Bjropean Economic OmmunityL 

PRINCIPAL COMPANIhS AND PRODUCTS 


Ind Coope l.td 
Joshua 1 cllt'v & Son Ltd 
Ansells Ltd 
Skol Brouwmjen NV 
Skul Inlemauonal Ltd 


Double Dtamondt I ong I tje^ 


Showerings Ltd 

Hcirvt'ys of Bi istol iitd 

Cockbiirn, Maj tine/,Mackenzie Ltd 

CiiantsofSt Iajnos\Lld 

Coates, Gaynieis & Whiteways Ltd 

Victoria Wine Iyleisl-.td 

Vine Products Ltd 

Babycham, Harvey \ Sherries, 

Cockburn*s Port, Olde English Cyders 


BritvicLtd 

Minstoi (Soft Dunks) I-Id 
GxvaSA (Belgium) 


Emit Juices,Soft lynnks 


AIIJ1JIIE0 IBIRBWEiRIIIB® 

For further information please write oi telephone 
1 ho Societary, Allied Breweries 1 imitecl AJlit»d House, 150 St John Street, 
UndonKClPlAK Id 01 2 d 0011 lelex 207005 


How to recf^nise a good sdiare 


1^ 


lY APPOINTMENT TO HEO MAJESTY THE QUEEN MINERAL WATER MANUFACTURERS SCHWEPPES LTD. 

Schweppes 


m 




Look for this label. When you find it you’re looking at a bottle of 
Schweppes, and Schweppes have by far the largest share of the mixer 
market in Britain. 

Iti a recent NOP market research survey of people choosing a brand of 
mixer for on-premise drinking, Schweppes was by far the most popular 
brand. It showed that 93% of them expect to be served Schweppes Tonic 
Water, 71% expect Schweppes Ginger Ales, 85% expect Schweppes Soda 
Water and 92% expect Schweppes Bitter Lemon. 

(Source: NOP July X978.) 
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Primitive methods in Italy 


not be enough to pnxluce a revolution 
in the Italian wine business, together 
with new methods of cultivation they 
may well do so. Wine is such a natural 
product for the Italian peasant farmer 
to make that, in direct contrast to 
Germany, nobody has taken much 
trouble over the making of it. In 
Germany vinification is an art. In Italy 
some of the methods hardly bear think 
ing about. Large numbers of vines 
are not in vineyards at all, but, along 
with olives, cabbages and goats, are 
but part of an Italian peasant’s small¬ 
holding. Now, with the shippers pushing 
the farmers, more vineyards in the 
proper sense are being cultivated and 
more care is being taken in the vinifi¬ 
cation. 

Another change that is improving 
the reputation of Italian wine is the 
decision by merchants with large export 
sales to break with the Italian 
tradition of keeping red wine in cask 
for three or four years, or sometimes 
even longer. The French never keep 
their wines for more than two years 
in cask, as wine kept for too long in the 
barrel oxidises, loses its bouquet and 
becomes flat. But recently a good 
number of Italian merchants have 
adopted the French method for the 
better wines such as Barolo, Barbaresco 
and Chianti, keeping them for no longer 
than two years in the cask and letting 
the wine mature further in the bottle. 
The Italians, too, have begun to realise 
the folly of pa.steurising such sweet 
wines as Onieto (which, as a result, has 
lost out in world markets to the dner 
white Soave wines). 

Given this drive to improve the 
quality of wine, the Italians are well 


placed to expand production, for only 
the DOCG wines, and not the DOC 
wines, are subject to a tasting test and 
to really tight restrictions on output. 
Once the area has secured a DOC 
classification it can plant more vines 
and incrca.se its production. There has, 
indeed, been so much new planting 


in the Chianti area already that pro¬ 
duction of the better **classico” wines 
will double in the next five years. This 
means that a middle range of good 
wines at reasonable prices will be avail¬ 
able to world markets, quietening the 
fear that there will be a shortage of 
fine wine in the mid- I97()s. 


Bubble, bubble 


Champagne conjures up a unique image 
of luxury, although there are wines from 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, Moselle and the 
Rhine that are more expensive. Natur¬ 
ally enough, it was the first sparkling 
wine to be produced by the “champagne 
method”, in which the fermentation is 
completed in the bottle to produce the 
characteristic carbon dioxide bubbles. 
Champagne has been drunk throughout 
Europe and Amenca for over a century. 
It has a natural, almost captive, market 
as the drink for weddings and other cele¬ 
bratory occasions. Two-thirds of all the 
champagne produced is drunk in France; 
but, oddly enough, by far and away the 
biggest export markets for it are the 
slow-growing economies of Britain and 
Italy. Champagne banishes depression. 

So far champ^ne has easily main¬ 
tained its superiority and popularity 
over other sparkling wines produced by 
the same method, such as some Asti 
Spumante and Californian “champagne”, 
for the quality of the basic wine is high 
and is further raised by blending. But the 
wine's supremacy is now at some risk, 
for a period of rapidly rising prices has 
coincided with the danger of lower qua¬ 
lity wine from young and over-cultivated 
vines coming on to the market. 

According to French law, production 
of the wine is allowed only m the area 
defined by the Appellation Controlee 
(AC). The principal area is in the depart¬ 
ment of Marne around Rheims and 
Epemay, about 100 miles east of Paris. 
Nearby there are the small districts of 
Aube et Haut-Mame and Aisne et Seine- 
et-Mame. They produce a tower quality 
wine than the Marne vineyards. The 
accompanying table shows how much 
can be and actually is planted in each area. 
The AC rules restrict the yield of wine 
per hectare that may be made into cham- 


E agne and say what type of grapes must 
e used. These rules were originally de 
signed to protect the producers. Today 
they in effect act as a protection for the 
consumers. But there is a danger—as 
there is in any situation of monopoly or 
near monopoly—^that at a time of rising 
demand and rising prices these rules will 
help to reduce the quality of the cham¬ 
pagne produced. 

Prices rose by 50 per cent between 
1963 and 1970 and have risen by another 
50 per cent since them. Demand, how 
ever, has not been choked off and stocks, 
which earlier amounted to about five 
years’ production, have been reduced. 
Top qu^ity champagne producers such as 
Kiug, Bollinger and Roederer still main 
tain five years’ stocks; but the other pro¬ 
ducers have reduced their stocks to the 
^uivalent of about three years’ produc 
tion. Younger wine can mean lower qua¬ 
lity wine. That wine, moreover, is bang 
produced from younger vines. After about 
25 years’ cultivation, the yield on a vine 
starts to fall and the normm practice is to 
replace vines every quarter of a century. 
The older vines are believed to produce 
the better quality wine. Yet no less than 
half the vines in Champagne are under 
10 years old and another quarter between 
lOand 20years old. 

At the same time the old fixed price 
system for grapes has been partially dis¬ 
mantled. TTiis could create a division 
between the shippers (who buy grapes, or 
wine after its first fermentation, to pro¬ 
duce and market their own blends) and 
the growers which would be of little 
advantage to the consumers. The freer 
market for grapes may give the growers 
(who own 19,000 of the 22,()00 hectares 
planted, the rest being ownol by ship¬ 
pers) an opportunity to push the price cS 
grapes up so as to make the shippers’ 


The better the vliviyard, the more planted 
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Appellation Controlee 

1971. Hectares 

as % of AC 


Hectares 


area 

Marne total 

23,308 

17.091 

73 

Marne, the best vineyards 

2,711 

2.437 

90 

Aube & Haut-Marne 

7,227 

2.566 

36 

Aisne & Seine-et-Marne 

3,612 

1.118 

31 

Total Champagne 

34.147 

20.775 

61 










Midsummer 
ni^t’s dream 

Take ageneroas shot 
of Grand Marnier in a 
tall gLass,swcx)sh in a bottle 
of tonic water, chunk in 
a couple of ice cubes, add 
a slice of lemon, ctvoll,): 
Marnier and tonic, 
the delicious new drink 
which is adding its 
own toucli of magic to wann 
midsummer ni^ts. 

Marnier Tonic. 

A dream of a mix. 
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Winter’s 

tale 

VClien icicles hang by the 
wall and Dick lhi‘ shepheixl 
blow^ his nail...then' is 
nothing cjuite soheart-wnnning 
as a glass of Cirand Marnier. 

Just by itself. 

For despite inspin^d 
innovations like the one 
opposite, Grand Marnier is 
still the superlative licjueur 
it always was, the same 
subtle blend of w’ild oranges 
and the finest old Cx>gnac. 
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just add w ater 
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The Brandy of Napoleon 
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How long will champagne solos fiit? 



1962 64 


blends look unduly expen.sive. The grow 
ers by making and selling their own 
champagne could undercut the shippers, 
especially in the domestic French market 
where the need for promotion and other 
marketing techniques is less important. 
The growers already have 40 per cent of 
the domestic market and there are some 
shippers who believe that the growers will 
control 70 or 80 per cent of it within 
10 years'time. 

The average grower owns 1,4 hec¬ 
tares of land (atout 3^ acres). At this 
year's grape prices, that holding yields 
a gross income of about £14,000. The 
land itself is worth up to £100,000 a 
hectare (about £40,000 an acre). So the 
growers have plenty of financial muscle. 
They can afford to play a hard game, 
making use of the monopoly or quasi¬ 
monopoly powers conferred upon them 
by the AC laws. That they should then 
be encouraged to compete with the 
blenders and shippers would not be par 
ticularly worrying were it not for the in¬ 
feriority of the champagne they produce 



It aU.ttkBS time 


DRINK 

and sell. A single growth champagne 
from a grower cannot possibly comprte 
in quality with the blends of the shippers 
(made up as they usually are in the pro 
portion of three-quarters of black grapes, 
to give body to the wine, and one-quarter 
of white grapes, to give acidity and 
raciness). Indeed, it is the skill of the 
blenders fashioned over many years 
which gives champagne its reputation. 
If, then, the growers sought a quick 
profit by undercutting the shippers they 
could seriously damage that reputation. 
If they wish to compete seriously and re 
sponsihly with the shippers, the growers 
may well have to form co operatives 
among themselves. But it could be that, 
with proportionally less of the grapes 
being sold at a fixed price and more at 
the higher free market price, the growers 
will be content to let the shippers carry 
the greater part of the risk. 

Even, however, the possibility of an 
undesirable clash between the growers 
and the shippers, to say nothing of the 
prospect of even higher prices for cham- 


Eurobrew 

Beer is the least European of drinks, but 
only in the sense that nobody is going 
to take much time or trouble trans 
porting it from one part of western 
Europe to another. Beer has less than 
half the alcoholic content of wine and 
plainly there is little point in paying a 
lot of money to carry water around the 
continent. Unlike wine, it is better as 
well as cheaper to make beer close to 
the point of sale rather than dose to the 
sources of its raw materials. So. for 
example, when the popularity of 
Carisberg lager in Britain grew, it was 
decided to brew it in a new brewery in 
Northampton rather than to continue to 
ship it across the North Sea from Den¬ 
mark. Another example is Guituiess. 
For many years it has had its Park Royal 
brewery in London as well as its Park 
Gate brewery in Dublin and it has, more 
recently, built breweries overseas to serve 
such markets as Nigeria and Malaysia. 

Evo) so, many brewers appear to have 
European ambitions. The seven biggest 
British breweries have consolidated 
themselves into national companies, 
marketing national brands, in the last 
decade and they have established foot- 
holdls on the continent. They hope to 
expend them. Breweries just as powerful 
as Britain’s are wdl established in Hol¬ 
land, Belgium and Denmark, and in 
Germany, adiere nearly half the EEC’s 
beer is niade, there have been a good 
number of mergers, partly, it is said, to 
shut the British brewers out National 
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pagne which now faces the consumer, 
argues that more planting is necessary, 
or at least desirable. The really fit st-class 
land is to ail intents and purposes hilly 
planted and within the AC area only the 
Aube and Aisne di,s(ricts. which produce 
infenor grapes, cati be said to be under¬ 
utilised. Tliis suggests that the AC area 
should Ik extended. Before phylloxera 
ravaged the vineyards in the 1880s 
there were 55,000 hectares under culti¬ 
vation in Champagne (though .some of 
the vineyards then produced still rather 
than sparkling winc'> At the moment 
the AC area measures 34,0(X) hectares. 
Modem methods of cultivation make an 
extension of the area jTossiblc. Plainly, 
the growers would oppose such a move. 
But that might well prove tr) be short¬ 
sighted. The risk that champagne will 
lose some of its cachet through the over 
zealous cvploitation of a rising market is 
obvious. The growers will have to learn 
from the shippers about the advantages 
of taking the long view. Both could 
suffer if they do not. 


brands of beer arc here to stay. Will 
European brands follow? No one is at 
all sure. What is certain is that any move 
in that direction would require either the 
acquisition or building of local breweries. 

llie British brewers have already 
establi,shed links with Belgian and Dutch 
ones and Watney Mann pulled off some¬ 
thing of a coup in acquiring Stem- 
braucrei (wltich has about 1-f pet cent 
of the German market). But, sensibly, 
the British brewers, powerful though they 
are by any standard, do not seem to be 
intent on creating a European market 
for their beers. Rather they arc proving 
more continental than the continentals 
in seeking to market locally brewed 
beers. 


German throats are driest 

Beer consumption 
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Indeed, the continent’s lager beers 
appear to be making greater headway in 
Britain than British beers are on the 
continent, though, admittedly, most of 
these lager beers are now brewed in 
Britain. Most continental beer is sold 
in bottles or cans. Most British beer 
is sold on draught. Almost all continental 
beer IS bottom fermented (so that the 
carbon dioxide given off in fermentation 
passes up through the liquid and makes 
It natur^ly fizzy). British beer is top- 
fermented and hence is naturally still. 
It does not travel as well &s lager, nor 
does it keep as long. 

The introduction of keg beers - that 
is draught beers infused with gas at the 
brewery and served under pressure-— 
in Britain in the 1950s was an attempt 
to solve the problem of travelling and 
keeping. Without keg beers, indeed, 
the big national brewers would not 
have found it as easy as they have done 
to oust the regional and local brewers in 
Britain. But top-fermented beer needs to 
be injected with carbon dioxide and to 
be pasteurised if it is to keep in a keg and 
to travel any gieat distance. Ft thus 
acquires fizziness, but often at the 
expense of taste. So, while the British 
do not find it at all easy to sell keg beers 
outside Britain, the continental brewers 
have discovered that the market for 
lager in Britain is still growing. 

There are legal and tax obstacles 
also standing in the way of a creation 
of a European market for beer. In Ger¬ 
many, for example, the ReinheitSf'ebot, 
the purity law that goes back to the 
middle ages, prevents the use of any¬ 
thing but barley malt for brewing beer. 
In other countries other malts, unmalted 
cereals, rice, sugar, glucose or other 
chemicals can be used in certain specified 
proportions--for instance, up to 30 per 
cent in France. In Britain the brewing 
of beer is not legally controlled in this 
way at all. The Germans believe that the 
reputation of their beers is based on the 
Reinheitsuehot and arc not prepared 
to give it up. The British brewers believe 
It has protectionist overtones and say 
that beer in Britain, currently the 
cheapest of all in Europe, will rise quite 
steeply in price if such a tough law is 
adopted. The commission in Bnissels 
draned a proposal on the harmonisation 
of the laws on brewing before Britain 
joined the EEC. It suggested that the 
30 per cent rule used in France might be 
adopted througliout the community. 
This aroused intense opposition m 
Germany and, for rather different 
reasons, it is not at all popular among 
British brewers. 

Another snag standing in the way of 
harmonisation concerns ttie taxing of 
beers. On the continent most beers fall 


into four bands of strength and, before 
Britain joined the EEC, the commission 
not unnaturally proposed four basic rates 
of tax. British bMrs, however, are some¬ 
what weaker than the most popular type 
of continental beer—Pilsen—and they 
cannot easily be fitted into such a neat, 
quadripartite division. So, the commis¬ 
sion is thinking again. It would be silly 
to have categories of beer for tax that 
excluded 25 per cent of British beer, 
delightful though that might sound. 

Perhaps it might be better for the 
commission to slop worrying over- 


zealously about harmonisatioii. The 
Germans do not want to lose their 
Relnheitsgebot and the British do not 
want to have their beer made more 
expensive. The international trade in beer 
will, moreover, always remain small and 
where a brewer wants to sell beer in 
another country he can always brew it 
there according to the local laws. Indeed, 
as the British brewers have already seen, 
it is through participation in local 
breweries rather than in the export of 
beer that brewing will spread beyond 
national frontiers. 


The home of beer 


No beer drinkers, no brewers, can be 
more proud of their beers than the Ger¬ 
mans. Grudgingly and reluctantly, beer 
drinkers and brewers elsewhere recognise 
how go(xl German beer is. The Germans 
still remain the biggest beer drinkers in 
the world. Their brewing industry is more 
than half as big again as the British in¬ 
dustry and is second only in size to the 
American one, which is in any event 
plainly the son of its German parents. 

West Germany makes and drinks 
nearly half the beer in the EEC and alto¬ 
gether it has about 1,800 breweries, 75 
per cent of the EEC's total of 2,4(X). Of 
these, 1,2(X) are to be found in Bavaria. 
That statistic includes 800 small brewer 
les in Bavaria which produce less than 
10,000 hectolitres a year each. Each of 
these breweries will satisfy less than 5,000 
Bavarians, where the average annual 
consumption of beer is over 200 litres per 
head (compared with 145 litres in West 
Germany as a whole). But with beer the 
rest of West Germany is like Bavaria— 
only just a little less so. National beers 


account for only 5 per cent of the Ger 
man market, regional beers for 45 per 
cent and local beers for 30 per cent, the 
remainder being the supermarkets' own 
brands. 

Rationalisation of the brewing in¬ 
dustry in Germany is likely to be a slow 
process, especially in comparison with 
Britain where the number of breweries 
was halved in the 1960s and is still going 
down. In the same decade the number of 
German breweries fell by only 400 to 
1,800 and since then the numbw closed 
has continued to averse about 40 a year. 
At this sort of rate, it will take the Ger 
mans 40 years to arrive at what the Brit¬ 
ish brewers would call a “rational” in¬ 
dustry. But, then, national ideas about 
what is rational do and should dilTer. In 
Germany the ^uess is that by 1980 
national beers will have only 15 per cent 
of the total market, regional beers 50 per 
cent and local brands IS per cent. 

Had their consumers not remained 
loyal, these small German brewers 
would have gone out of business years 



Not all Germany's breweries are small 
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ago. But ttoe are two other reasons fcx' 
their survival. The first is that pri^r- 
tionatdy they are taxed less heavily than 
the big breweries. The second is that 
beer consumption per head in Germany 
has been rising by about 4 per cent a year 
over the past decade. This rise must level 
ofT soon. But so far it has kept the small 
brewers v^ much in business, in con¬ 
trast to Britain where the decline in con¬ 
sumption atXer the war and in the 1950^ 
prepared the way for the take-overs and 
mergers in the 1960s. 

Nevertheless, in Germany, too, there 
has been some concentration of owner¬ 
ship. The biggest single concentration is 
in the hands of the Bayerischc Hypo- 
theken und Wedtselbank of Munich. 
Having bought a large block of the 
Dortmunder Union shares from Recm- 
tsma, the South African controlled 
tobacco group, in 1972, it now owns 
40 per cent of the Dortmunder shares. 
The Dresdner Bank owns another 25 
per cent. Each bank also had a 32 percent 
stake in Schultheiss and that brewery has 
been merged with Dortmunder Union 
under the joint control of the two banks. 
Bayerische controls a number of other 
breweries, including Wickuler-Kupper, 
which iri turn has a 25 per cent stake in 
Lx>wenbrau of Munich. Between them 
Dortmunder Union and Schultheiss pro¬ 
duce about 12m hectolitres of beer a 
year and the other brev'eries under 
Bayerische's control about 6m hecto¬ 
litres. That total of 18m hectolitres 
accounts for about a fifth of the German 
market, a bigger share than either 
Allied Breweries or Bass Charrington 
has in Britain and amounting to nearly 
twice the volume of production of either. 

Bayerische has sad recently that it is 
on the point of starting talks with a Brit¬ 
ish group about the sde of up to 10 per 
cent of the equity of Dortmunder Union- 
Schultheiss. No British brewer has ad¬ 
mitted that it is the prospective buyer. In 
Germany it is thought to be Allied Brew¬ 
eries; but that group has denied that it is 
interested. Such a deal would, of course, 
stUl leave the two banks, Bayerische and 
Dresdner, in control. They have already 
agreed that if one should wish to sell a 
large block of the brewery’s shares, the 
otter will be given the first option to buy 
them. So if a British company comes in 
as a minority partner it would appear 
that the deal is designed to facilitale tte 
swiquping of brands and co-operation in 
marketing between the two countries. 

Watney has already secured a toe¬ 
hold in Germany through its 75 per cent 
stake in Stem, whose beers account for 
about U per cent of tte Gennan market. 
That Watney was a foreign company 
made it easier for it to make it8bid,fOTit 
meant that the Stem brewery would not 


DUNK 

be shut down in tte name of the great 
god, rationalisation, as it might have 
been by Germans. But the incursions 
tte British brewers are likely to make 
into this pattern of ownership—where 
as well as the Bayerische and Dresdner 
banks the Oetker group and Reemtsma 


A bitter taste 

Brewing in Britain is dominated by seven 
national companies. Between them, the 
big seven produce four fifths of the beer 
drunk in the United Kingdom. Economies 
of scale in brewing and distribution and 
the existence of the licensing and hence 
tied house system have produced this state 
of afTairs. In some ways, this is an odd, 
even illogical, development, for Britain's 
traditional beers, the bittcis and milds 
served from the wood either directly or 
througli an old fashioned beer engine, 
do not travel or keep well. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, therefore, the wave of take¬ 
overs and mergers which halved the 
number of breweries to 177 by the end 
of the 1960s and has nearly halved them 
yet again, to 98, in the last three years, 
has been accompanied by a switch 
towards beers served from metal barrels 
and under pressure and towards lager 
and lager type beers. The brewers claim 
that keg bwrs and their fellows are 
more consistent in quality and taste than 
the old types of bitter and mild were. 
So they probably are. But among beer 
drinkers there is growing awareness of 
the virtues of beer made and served in 
the old-fashioned way. Not so long ago 
it was up to the publican to produce a 
good pint. If he didn’t, there was another 
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have powerful stakes in brewing—will 
almost certainly be small. They will get 
into Germany effectively only on uie 
German brewers’ invitation. It is those 
brewers who will continue to dccicte 
how far and how fast they want their 
industry to travel. 


pub and publican around the corner 
which did. Now most of the beers taste 
the same—fir/ily metallic- and, what 
is just as bad, most of the modernised 
pubs look the same, too. 

The brewers claim that the public 
gets what it wants -a claim which is 
improvable cither way --and that it 
would not buy what it dues not like. But 
that does not answer the argument that if 
something better were produced the 
public would like that beer much more. 
As in Britain nearly 90 per cent of the 
beer is drunk outside the home—as 
compared with under 50 per cent on the 
continent—and thus largely in pubs, 
and as over 80 (ler cent of those pubs 
are tied houses owned by the brewers, 
the natural suspicion is that the keg and 
other beers served under pressure are the 
natural and, to be fair, economic result 
of the brewers’ control over the retail 
distribution of beer backed up by heavy 
advertising expenditures. 

When it comes to the much debated 
subject of the quality of beer, the real 
point of contention concerns the amount 
of carbon dioxide in it. Ordinary bitter 
beer is naturally still, having been top- 
fermented so that the carbon dioxide has 
not passed up through the beer. That 
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Controlled circuits for beer 


kind of beer leaves the brewery a living 
product. Keg and pressurised beers are 
made completely stable and consistent 
before they leave the brewery but they 
have stopped living and their taste 
suffers. Ine difference between a beer 
‘^‘working" in a barrel and one that is 
not is similar to that between champagne, 
which continues to ferment in the bottle, 
and some other sparkling wines which 
have simply been pumped full of carbon 
dioxide bubbles. 

The present method of serving beer 
under pressure in the pubs does keep 
the beer fresh—so that it keeps at least 
as long as bottled beers do—but often 
the pressure is too high and the beer 
is too gassy. This smothers the taste, 
as does the new habit of serving English 
ales chilled. Because the taste is so 
smothered and standardised it is easier 
for the brewers to use malts not from 
barley, un-malted starches, sugars and 
additional chemical additives in the 
making of beer. Perhaps the way out, 
so as to bring Britain closer in line with 
continental practices, would be to insist 
that the alcoholic content and the ingre¬ 
dients of the various brands of beer 
should be publicised. 

file British brewers can, of course, 
claim that British beer is cheap. Indeed, 
it costs only about half as much as 
German beer. But the principal reasons 
for this cheapness appear to be: lower 
labour costs; greater efficiency in retail¬ 
ing, not least because of the tied house 
system which increasingly allows the 
brewers to replace tenants with mana¬ 
gers; and the fact that top-fermentation 
takes less lime than bottom-fermentation 
and thus ties up less finance in working 
capital. 

The relative failure of Watney’s 
promotion of its “Red"’ keg beer maybe 
a sign that public tastes are changing, 
l^er is attracting more and more 
customers and it may be worth the 


brewers while considering whether they 
should produce other types of bottom- 
fermented beers. Allied Breweries 
already does so with its “Long Life”, 
which sells more than other canned beers 
and which is now being sold on draught. 
There is also a swingback to the beers 
brewed by the smaller companies in the 
old-fashioned way. Quality, it is plain, 
can mean as much to the dedicated 
beer-drinker as it does to the wine- 
drinker. 

It is not likely then that the ownership 
of breweries and hence public houses in 
Britain will get very much more concen¬ 
trated than it is already. Indeed, strong 
arguments can be advanced for saying 
that there should be more free public 
houses in Britain, so long, that is, as they 
do not imitate the bad old ways of such 
pubs in Scotland and Wales. The way to 


Once upon a time the sun never set on 
those hardy, imperial drinkers of Scotch. 
Before the war it was largely a Com¬ 
monwealth drink. Today it is almost a 
universal comforter. More than four- 
fifths of Scotch whisky is exported, 
with half of those exports going to the 
United States. Scotland's distillers 
have promoted their brands heavily, 
but they have ridden to success on the 
back of comparatively cheap prices. 
Over half the market is held by Distillers 
(DCL) and its policies have set the pace 
for the rest of the industry (though 
it was once rather slow in producing 
lighter-coloured whiskies for the 
American market). As a drink, whisky 
is acceptable on all occasions and, 
quite deliberately, its price has been kept 
down and its image kept up. The ques¬ 
tion is whether that price should soon be 
raised. 


do this is not to require the brewers, who 
have spent a lot of money, sometimes 
but not always to the best effect, on their 
pubs in the last ten years, to sell pubs 
off; but, as the Eiroll report suggested, 
to change the licensing procedures. 
At the moment an applicant has to 
justify his request for a licence on the 
grounds of demand—a matter not easy 
to prove when there are plenty of other 
pubs around the place. The Erroll report 
suggested that, as the applicant put 
himself at risk, there was no need for him 
to provide this form of justification. 
Nor did it regard the possible damage 
to another's trade as a material point 
for refusing the licence, as clearly this 
is but part o( the normal competitive 
process. As that report indicated, what 
British brewing really requires is much 
more competition at the bar-room level. 


A bottle of whisky costing £2.42 in 
Britain has £2.02 of tax included in that 
price. The bare price of whisky is thus 
40p a bottle and the export price is 
much the same. That price has to cover 
production, maturing in the warehouses 
(for not less than three years and usually 
for five or more), bottling and distribu- 
U(H). That price, originally set for exports 
in 1967, now looks too low. 

The costs of labour, barley and finance 
have all risen this year and though it 
might be argued that these increases in 
cost should be recovered in a few years’ 
time when the whisky now being made is 
sold, the industry sensibly prefers to set 
current costs against current revenw. 
The distillers are fully aware of the risks 
of carrying big stocks of matiuing 
whisky and so they aie not happy at the 
thought of waiting five years (v so to 
recoup the present high price of grain. 


Scotland's nectar 
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Whisky galore in the making 



If selling prices are not raised, the 
distillers would have little option but 
to cut back on promotion. Such a 
decision in today's highly competitive 
markets would slow down the growth in 
sales (on which the distillers pin their 
hopes in holding such large stocks of 
maturing whisky). The distillers mipht 
also be forced to reduce the proportion 
of malt whiskies in their blends. The 
average blend is made up of 35 per cent 
malt whisky and 65 per cent grain 
whisky, though at one end of the range 
Teachers Highland Cream has 50 per 
cent malt and at the other .some light 
blends have only 20 per cent malt. 

The domestic price of whisky was 
brought into line wath the export price 
in 1970 and today it would difficult 
to reintroduce a two-tier system of 
pricing. It would not, for example, he 
possible to raise prices in the other 
countries of the EEC without raising the 
price in Britain. If, alternatively, prices 
were raised in the North American 
market alone, there is no doubt that 
American middlemen could take advan 
tage of the lower prices ruling in the 
EEC. So that, in effect, the chance of 
raising the price of Scotch internationally 
turns at the moment on the attitude 
of Britain's price «>mmission. More¬ 
over, it would be DCL, with 55 per 
cent of the domestic market, that would 
have to make the application, for when 
Teachers and Bells (with 13 per cent of 
the home market each) raised prices in 
1970 they lost sales to DCL and had in 
cflect to bow to its position as price 
leader in the market. What sort of wel¬ 
come the price commission would give 
such an application from DCL is at least 
open to question. 

Another reason why a price increase 
i^^may be delayed is that there is still a 
surplus of ^rain whisky resulting from 
the installation of new stills and over¬ 


production in the 1960s. That surplus 
is likely to persist for a year or two, 
even though some of the maturing spirit 
has gone into vodka, industrial ^cohol 
and the like. The cheapness of grain 
whisky has also produced a rash of 
cheap blends, especially in France 
(where only spirits made from grapes 
can be advertised ami where, therefore, 
established whisky brands are difficult 
to promote). Clearly it will not be easy 
to hoist the price of better whiskies 
which contain a higher proportion of 
malt while there are plenty of these 
cheap brands on sale. 

Such brands are bad for Scotch's 
up-market image while continuing low 
prices could mean a dedine in invest¬ 
ment at the point where it is most 
urgently needra—at the malt distil¬ 
leries. Five malt distilleries are now 
being built, and with bottling plants, 
warehouses and so on the total invest- 



The taxman watches 


ment in them is of the order of £100m. 
The industry believes that it will have 
to go on investing at that sort of rate 
over the next few years. So, it argues, 
the price of Scotch must be raised next 
year. Perhaps it wfli. But the signs are 
that it will not be a big increase. 

Single malts 

More money is being invested in malt 
whiskies not only to satisfy the demand 
for good, malty blends but to meet the 
growing market for single malt whiskies. 
The demand for the latter is rising at a 
rate as high as 25 per cent per year, 
compared with between 7 and 8 per cent 
for ordinary blends. As yet, however, 
single malts account for only about 
2 per cent of the British market (and 
even less overseas). 

About 70 single malt whiskies are 
marketed, even though DCL has up to 
now preferred to promote its de luxe 
blends rather than its single malts (d* 
which at least two, Mortlach and 
Cardhu, can be regarded as outstanding). 
But with other malt distilleries pushing 
their brands hard, DCL may well have 
to change its tune before very long. 
Demand is certainly strong. The single 
malt Gleniiddich, produced by William 
Grants, now absorbs, for. example, 35 
per cent of the output of the Gleimddich 
distillery, compared with 7 per cent only 
five years ago. CHenlivet and Glen Grant, 
uiiich produces about a quarter of the 
top-class malts, is finding it difficult to 
meet all the demands being made upon it. 
This company produces 4.4m prod 
gallons d midt whisky a year; but it 
retains only Im gallons for its own 
brands, induding the malt it uses in its 
Queen Anne blend. The rest is sold to 
Menders. 

With supplies so short, the industry 
is finding it difficult to devdop new 
markets for single malts outside the 
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bCKMiiing one in Brit^ (though Gkn 
Orant has done well in Italy for some 
time, thanks to an entoprising agentjL 
Those new markets will have to wait, 
it seems, for the new malt distilleries 
to come into production and for their 
whiskies to mature. So the increase in 
capadty will not really affect the market 
until the late 197()s. 

The rival brandy 

Perhaps Scotch’s greatest competitor, 
at least as far as the British market is 
concerned, is brandy. This is all the 
more remarkable when it is recalled 
that French brandy sells at nearly twice 
the price of Scotch. Even so, Britain 
remains cognac’s biggest export market, 
being twice the size of any other. Total 
cognac exports have doubled over the 
past decade and practically the only 
market to offer any resistance to the 
steady increase in the price of brandy 
has been the United States (where, 
too, the steep rise in the price of clarets 
has led to a imi in the demand for them). 
The strength of sales is mainly the result 
of effective promotion of brands, such as 
Remy Martin among luxury brands and 
Courvoisier throughout the range from 
three-star to “Napoleon”. 

A good single malt whisky costs 
about £3.50 a bottle in Britain. Three 
star cognac costs more than £4 and, at 
least in some people’s opinion, it is not 
really good enough to be drunk neat. 
Five star or VSOP brands will not cost 
less than £5, but these, of course, have 
a substantial edge over single malts 
as a drink after meals, especially for 
those who do not care to mix grain and 
grape. Cognac, which is produced in 
an area just north of Bordeaux, is 
likely to remain in short supply. It has 
only one true rival; Armagnac, which 
is produced in an area south-east of 
Bordeaux. Armagnac has a strong 
and what is sometimes described as a 
“big” flavour. It lacks the support of 
powerful shippers which cognac enjoys 
and it has never been promoted as 
seriously and as heavily as it deserves. 
If it were, in being cheaper than cognac, 
it could prove a formidaUe rival to it— 
and to single malt whiskies. 

Fortified 

Like brandy, the fortified wines, sherry 
and port, have an old-fashioned, 
eighteenth-century air about them. 
But in the modem age they have shown 
themselves capable of standing up to 
the con^jetition of other wines and 
otter drinks. They At least have the 
virtue of travdling well and they hold a 
spedal place of esteem and popularity 
in the bleaker dimates cm western 
Europe—in Holland, for instance, as 


well as in Britain. 

Britain is still by far the Nggest 
market of all for sherry. But its share 
of total sales is declining. It is now 
about 50 per cent, compared with 60 
per cent a decade or so ago. That 
dedine may persist, for the price of 
sherry has risen sharply over the last 
year. In the past a good bottle of sherry 
could be bought for no more than £1. 
Before long the same bottle will cost 
nearly £1.50. As with many fine French 
wnes, the old price for sherry was not 
giving the produceis a proper return. 
But the way the producers have let 
the price rush up after holding it down 
for so long has hardly pleased sherry 
drinkers. Like claret, sherry may well 
encounter consumer resistance. 

The shippers of port have played a 


steadier game, negotiating a special 
deal with common market countries. 
This has been reflected in the growth 
in exports, up from 350,000 hecto¬ 
litres in 1970 to 430,000 hectolitres 
in 1972. Between them France, import¬ 
ing 165,000 hectolitres, and Bntain, 
importing 93,000 hectolitres, account 
for more than half the overseas sales of 
port. Tlie French drink the lighter ports, 
often as an aperitif, while the British 
buy the heavier and vintage ports. The 
latter have recently jumped sharply 
in price. The 1963 vintage ports, which 
arc not yet ready for drinking, have in 
two sales this year risen from around 
£35 a dozen to £60 a dozen. They are 
delighted at this news in Oporto, where 
another vintage year is expected. But 
who will drink port at £5 a bottle? 


Wait until the spring 


Laying down wine has a nineteenth 
century flavour about it. It suggests 
a spacious and permanent establishment. 
Yet, of course, most city dwellers nowa¬ 
days do not even have cellars. But laying 
down, which can be for either of the two 
distinct objects of investment or drinking, 
can be particularly profitable at a time of 
inflation The best wines for laying down, 
such as claret and port, naturally go up 
in value as they age. The general inflation 
of wine prices on cop of this premium 
for maturity can produce a good profit 
on investment (or a personal savmg in 
drinking costs) The fall in claret prices 
since last spring may have put some 
investors off, but it is largely the result 
of over-hasty speculation in the past. 
In any event, investment in claret may 
provide a useful counterweight to the 
modern tendency to drink wine too 
young. Those who do not have a cellar 
can ask their wine merchant to store the 
wine for them (although they must have 
a small store at home in which wines can 
settle down before being uncorked). 

Twice as much red vvine as white is 
required for normal drinking, and an 
even higher proportion for laying down. 
The best Sautemes profit from ageing 
and German wines are fine up to ten 
years old, but generally it is the r^ 
wines which need to mature. The tannin 
that passes from the grape-skins into 
the wine takes a long time to marry 
with the wine, and longest of all in clarets. 
Clarets have come down in price in the 
last few months, and the large 1973 
vintage has reinforced the belief that 
prices were too high. By next spring 
the time to buy should be on hand, 
although prices could mark time until 
the next l^-quality, low-yidd vintage. 


The 1970 clarets are the latest classic 
vintage and these should be bought for 
investment. Chateau Mouton Rothschild 
could prove a good buy, despite its 
enormous price, because it needs keep¬ 
ing the longest of all. So there is the 
greatest chance of a shortage when it 
is at its best, after 20 years or so. Among 
the non-classificd, “bourgeois” growths 
Chateau Gloria is generally thought 
to be very good, but, thanks to the vigi¬ 
lance of its proprietor, it is not cheaper 
than some classified growths. For drink¬ 
ing, the 1973 clarets should prove to be 
g(^ value for most occasions. The size 
of the vintage will bring prices down; 
its quality is reasonable, though not 
excellent. 

Burgundy wines have also comedown 
in price this winter. Some can be re¬ 
garded as attractive bargains for short¬ 
term investment, for dicr five good 
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vintages, it would still only take one bad 
one for Burgundies to be in really short 
supply again. Investment this spring in 
the best growths of 1969 and 1971, 
the two best recent years, ought to be 
profitable; the greatest Burgundy red 
wines are thou^t to be Domainc de la 
Romanee Conti and Chambertin. Any¬ 
thing that is good investment value is 
worth buying for drinking too. But 
British bottl^ Burgundies are also 
attractive. Again 1969 and 1971 arc the 
best, but a reliable merchant is particu¬ 
larly important when it comes to buying 
wine bottled in this country. For 
normal consumption, the village wines 
like Pommard, Volnay and Gevrey- 
Chambertin are excellent. 

German wines are exceptionally 
good value at the moment and are 
expected to come down in price after 
this year’s big vintage. The test recent 
year was 1971 and Steinterger and 
&hloss Vnlrads are the two most presti 
gious vineyards of the Rheingau. For 
steady, drinkable Germanwinethis year's 
vintage is one of the test. A few cases 
bought next spring will probably appear 
cheap in four or five years’ time. 

Vintage port is the wine that increases 


Over the next decade, grain based 
drinks seem likely to capture a slightly 
greater share of the market at the 
expense of drinks made from grapes. 
The reason is that the basic raw 
material for gram based drinks, barley, 
IS in relatively elastic supply. On the 
other hand, there is some scope for in 
creasing the supply of ordinary table 
wines in France and Italy, although 
very little for really high quality wines. 

But it IS not beer, the principal drink 
made from gram, which will attract 
the amsumers. It is true that m Italy 
more beer is being drunk at the expense 
of veiy poor wine. But elsewhere beer 
has less cachet than wine and for the 
drink producers, who aie becoming 
increasingly international m their out 
look. It IS an inconvemcnt product on 
which to base their hopes for expansion, 
not least because it 's so costly to 
transport. That leaves the field open for 
Scotch whisky, the test of all the grain- 
based spints. The prospect for Scotch 
IS, indeed, good. 

It will, however, be but one of a range 
of products that the manufacturers 
and suppliers of drink will market. To 
promote their brands and to provide 

TNa survey was writtan 
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most naturally in value, since it needs 
to be between IS and 20 years old to 
be at its best. The 1970 vintage is hard 
to get at the moment, but Taylor 1966, 
for example, is supported at £54 a case 
(the price at a recent auction) by Taylor 
1963 at £62. This year will probably 
be a vintage one and, if so, the price is 
apparently likely to te about £1,500 a 
pipe, which means about £42 a case. 
If this were to improve to £62 over ten 
years, it would not te much of an 
investment. But the chances are that a 
general increase in prices will make the 
return much better than this. 

The last recommendation for drinking, 
and perhaps investment, is early-landed, 
late-rattled vintage cognac. Most brandy 
is matured in a French cellar, which is 
dry so that the liquid evaporates pro 
dudng a fiery spirit. But when it is eariy- 
landed in Britain, it typically spends 
the next 10 to 20 years under the Thames, 
where the damp atmosphere causes the 
alcohol to evaporate. It is therefore 
often not at full strength (that is 70° 
proof) but it then becomes a marvellously 
mellow drink. It is generally about the 
same price, or a little more, than branded 
VSOP cognacs. 


themselves with some countervailing 
power against the large retailers, these 
suppliers arc constantly widening their 
interests and investments. Seagram, 
the Canadian whiskey firm, provides an 
excellent example of this trend. Among 
others it controls Mumm Champagne 
(which has two major brands in addition 
to Cordon Rouge); Barton et Uuestier, 
the old-established Bordeaux wine 
merchant which has branched out into 
Burgundy and VDQS wines; Brolio in 
the Chianti district; and three different 
brands of Scotch, including Chivas 
Regal. There arc plenty of other 
instances. The Reemtsma tobacco group 
owns a number of breweries in Germany 
while in Britain the Imperial group has 
taken over the brewers. Courage, Bar 
clay and Simonds, and has built up a 
large shareholding in Glenlivet Dis 
tilleries. Food ^ups have extended 
their interests into drink, with, foi 
example. Nestle owning the German 
wine merchant, St Ursula, and Oetker, 
the German food group, a number of 
local breweries. Unilever seemed to have 
had much the same idea in mind when 
it tried to take over Allied Breweries. 

Such brewers as Scottish and New¬ 
castle Breweries have also expanded 
their interests into the catering trade by 
becoming hoteliers on a grand scale and 
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Grand Metropolitan by buying Watney 
Mann has done the reverse. Allied 
Breweries has gone the farthest into the 
merchantmg and retaihng of wines and 
spirits. Today, two-fifths of its profits 
come from wines and spirits. That group 
owns Grants of St James’s and Victoria 
Wine; it runs Delor, the Bordeaux mer 
chant; it has strong links with Louis 
Jadot in Burgundy, Pomme^ and Greno 
in Champagne, Antinori in Italy and 
Nicolas in Paris; it has large cider plants 
and whisky distilleries; and h owns 
Harveys of Bristol and Cockburn’s 
Port. It looked a tempting investment 
for a group like Unilever, while in its 
own tuin Allied Breweries has found the 
possibility of merging with Trust Houses 
Forte very tempting. The formation of 
yet bigger and more international food 
and drink groups is probably now un¬ 
avoidable. It will therefore pay the 
consumers, the men and women who 
make drink one of the biggest and most 
profitable industries of sJl, to remain 
vigilant in their search for quality. 
Comments have their part to play, m 
controlling contents, methods and label¬ 
ling. But It is consumers who will have 
the last word. 
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Business 

this 

Christmas 


Cold comfort 

Oil set the pace for the new year 
The Shah of Iran announced a 
doubling of the price of Middle 
East oil on Sunday and the Arab 
states then agreed to an all-but- 
total lifting of their production cuts 
on Christmas Day (delivenes to 
Amenca and Holland still being 
excluded) Stock exchange whooped 
It up on the news on Thursday and 
the index was up nearly 18 points 
to close at 336 


The Bntish Government quietly 
opened the back dour to a deal with 
the miners The pay board ruled 
last Friday that time spent getting 
ready to go down the pit and 
washing afterwards could count as 
overtime if it pushed the working 
week over 40 hours 

The miners and the coal board met 
to put flesh on the offer on Thursday 
called in payboard deputy chairman 
Ken Johnson after lunch to elucidate 
then adjourned urtil Wednesday 
suggesting that the latest offer to 
miners stops short of being a total 
sellout But It still looks like a 20 per 
cent rise 


The Canadian prime minister Mr 
Pierre Trudeau said on Wednesday 
that the industrial world should 
answer the new oil prices by with 
holding aid and food from Arab 
states Canada can talk toughly 
because it can. if necessary be self- 
sufficient in oil although transport 
from west to east raises some 
problems 

The rest of the world brooded over 
the implications of the Shah's 
suggestion that oil prices be fixed 
according to the elasticity of sub¬ 
stitution Tie pnces of other fuels all 
of which—except natural gas and 
hydroelectric power—are dearer 
than Arab oil has been) But it knew 
It faced a bodyblow from the effect 
of the new prices on everyone s 
balance of payments The effect on 
Britain of raising the standard price 
from $5 2 a barrel to $11 7 is an 
extra f1 3 billion on tho balance 
of payments or roughly twice what 
Britain expected to save next year 
on falling commodity prices 

The British Government took powers 
to let any offline buildings that are 
empty for more than two years or 
alternatively to allow local 
authorities to levy penal rates The 
week before Christmas was no* a 
happy one for office owners two 
blocks in Theobalds Road owned by 
Land Securities which had been 
expected to fetch C6m failed to 
attract adequate bids Hudson Bay 
Company s Beaver House has also 
been withdrawn from the market 


Money supply up almost as fast as 
ever Ms rose &f per cent last 
month compared with the 6 per 
cent at which it had been nsing for 
the previous three months M i 
actually fell 24 per cent in the three 
months to mid November Last 
week s mini-budget will have altered 
the picture considerably Once the 
December returns are in the 
Government must hope not to see 
such figures again 


Three-day Britain 

Britain s three-day week starts in 
earnest on Monday but for much of 
the country the week will not start 
until Wednesday after the now 
official new year bank holiday 
Less trouble expected from the 
unions over the three-day working 
than militant noises from some 
engineers might suggest but car 
workers are beginning to stir things 
up Industry relieved at how co 
operative unions have been so far 
at plant level (le not asking for 
overtime on Saturdays or making an 
issue over the fact that hourly-paid 
men appear to come off much worse 
than salaried staff) Office staff 
will presumably go on working in 
unheated buildings huddled round 
their computer terminals Now is 
the time to discover how much heat 
computers give off usually it 
requires elaborate air conditioning 
to cool them 

How much are the British eating? 
Tactless timing but Frid jy sees 
food survey for the third quarter 
Real spending on food is actually 
down but on drink still rising 

How much are the British working? 
Overtime shuit time and unemploy 
ment in specific industries foi 
October also out on Monday em 
ployment and time lost through 
strikes for Novembei 

How much are the British building? 
New housing housing materials and 
house improvement grants for 
November also out on Monday 
Building is the fust industry hit by 
the coming recession 

How much IS everyone flying? 

Rough totting up at the end year by 
the International Air Transport 
Association will reveal how far fuel 
cuts affected mileage and what 
they did to traffic 


Key indicators: British economy 


Index % change (annual rate) on 

Month 1970 100 1 month 3 months 1 yeai 


Production 

Productivity 

Input prices* 

Output prices* 

October 

September 

November 

November 

112 1 
1182 

165 9 

129 5 

1 6 
+ 10J 
i 40 

t 16 

1 2 
f 3i 

1 40i 

4 18} 

-1 

1 

\ 

67 

6 6 
43 

9 5 

Retail sales 

Retail prices* 

October 

November 

111 9 

137 8 

t 17J 
+ 9 

1 4 

1 15| 

1 

\ 

3 6 
10 3 

Employment 
Unemployed (000) 
Average earnings 

September 

December 

October 

94 7 
476 4 

158 1 

1 

160 

14 

mi 

275 
f 11 

) 

1 1 
251 

12 5 

Export volume 

Import volume 

Terms of trade* 
Current balance (£m) 

October 

October 

October 

November 

1173 

140 1 

65 6 

199 

- 86 

1 124 
■f 33 
^408 

9 

1 31 

I9i 

272 

4 

i 

86 
150 
2 328 

Money stock (M)) 

November 

185 4 

23 

+ 24 

h 

28 6 
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I provide better service' 
^ h% the Sanwa way.” 

A message from T. Murano, President of Sanwa Bank 




list'll 
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'innovation i<> as vital to banking ai> it is to anything else 
When we say ‘Sanwa Bank at Your Servue,’ we refer also to 
our finn principle of serving your banking needs through 
iiinovational banking methods 

“Sanwa is a pioneer in both customer service and 
near-banking businesses, such as the credit card system, 
leasing factoring, and computer services 

“We’ve expanded and innovated not only domestically 
but also interndtionaJly 

“We’ve become extremely active in joint ventures and 
capital participations Increasingly, we’re supplying medium 


and long term loans including syndicate loans And, we’re 
making international investments 

“These measures reflect our determination to make 
innovation serve the constantly changing needs of both the 
international economic society and society in general, at a 
time when responsible business conduct was never more 
important 

“The following, our latest financial statement, attests to 
the success of our efforts to bring ever better solutions into 
the banking business We sincerely appreciate the coopera¬ 
tion you have given us ’’ 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 





Deposits 

¥4,511,592,235 

$17,057,060 

CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 

Call Money 

Borrowed Money 

504,442.000 

199,836,686 

1,907,153 

755,526 

September 30 1973 


Foreign Exchanges 

213,450,728 

806,997 




Domestic Exchange Settlemont 






a/c, Cl 

47,159,485 

178,297 

ASSETS (m thousands) 



Acceptances and Guarantees 

814,734,413 

3,080,281 

C^dsli and Due from Bunks 

V b25 46 / 222 

$ 1 986 643 

Accrued Expenses 

95 277 804 

360,219 

Call 1 o«ins 

19 831 360 

74.977 

Unearned Income 

29,980,088 

113,346 

Sei unties 

732 843 299 

2,770,674 

Other Liabilities 

26,750,164 

101,135 

1 otins and Bills Oiu ounted 

4,125 047 302 

15,595,642 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 

69,664,281 

263,381 

Foieiqn Exchanges 

344 683 613 

1 303,152 

Reserve tor Retirement Allowances 

18,020,341 

68,130 

Domestic Exchange Settlement 



Reserve for Price Fluctuation 

8,583,968 

32.454 

i/( Dr 

bS 519,056 

209,902 

Other Reserves 

11,561,833 

43,712 

Customers Liobiliiieb for 



Capital (Paid up) 

66,000,000 

249.527 

Acceptances and Guaiantees 

814 734,413 

3,080 281 

Legal Reserves 

16,099,843 

60369 

Bank Premises and Real Estate 

100 760,935 

380,949 

Other Surplus 

110 884,279 

419.272 

Othei Assets 

25 1 bO.948 

95 089 

(Profit for the Term) 

(12,455^86) 

(47,090) 

TO TAL 

V6 744 038 148 

$25,497,309 

TOTAL 

V6,744,038.148 $25,497,309 


Yen amounts were convci ted into U S dollars at the current rate of Sept 30, 1973 (U S $1^¥264 50) 


^ SANWA BANK 

Tokyo Osaka and 209 Domestic Offices 


OVBKStAS Of uriiS 1 omlon Brandi 31 45, Gresham Street, London EC2V TED / Diisseldorf, Frankfurt, Brussels, New York, San 
Franc isio C hKako, Uonp Kong Kowloon, Singapore Kuala Lumpur, JaVarts, Sydney _ __ 

ASSOC!ATFS AND AFFILIATES Sinwa Bank (Underwriters) Ltd I oiuion / Sanwa Financial Services Ltd 1 nndon / Assoriated Japanese 
Bank (International) Lid I oiuion / The Sanwa Dank of California S ni I raiu ibLO / Banco Bradesco de Invostimento S A Sao Paulo / Leasing 
Bradesco SA S lo Pmlo Commercial Continental Ltd Sydney / Commercial Continental (Securities) Ltd. Sydney / Liberty Bank* 
Honolulu / New Hebrides Trust Co , Ltd Nlw Hcbridc* / Bangkok Nomura International Securities Co , Ltd Bangkok / Singapore Nomura 
Merchant banking Ltd Suigifiori / Baring Sanwa Multinational Ltd Hung Kong 


Commeniorating 40 Years’ Service 


4 ® 


Inoorporated 1933 Founded 1877 
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BUSIN ESS One year after 


Still hopeful 

At the end of Britain's first year in the common market, a poll commissioned by The Economist 
shows 84 per cent of the largest British companies still expecting long-term benefits from 
membership, and three-quarters expecting to be positively harmed were Britain to withdraw 


When Britain became a member of the European 
Economic Community a year ago the business com 
munity was generally pro market because it was the 
fashionably lib^a] and go-go label of the day. Very few 
felt able to go along with Mr Enoch Powell and openly 
oppose entry without losing their credibility. But com¬ 
panies had no reliable way of guessing what life in the 
community would be like, or whether some of them 
might not go under beneath a flood of continental 
competition. 

The end of the first year inside the market finds the 
majority of heads of companies with their beliefs still 
intact. For only a handful has it turned out worse than 
expected. To get a more accurate picture of what they 
had all learned, the Opinion Research Centre was com 
missioned to carry out a poll among the 165 companies 
in the price commission’s category 1 list. These are not 
necessarily Ihe biggest in their field but those that the 
commission considers set the pace that the rest follow, 
and for that reason they are under a statutory obligation 
to give 28 days’ notice of intended price increases while 
lesser fry are not. Between them, these companies account 
for well over £50 billion of turnover a year, and more 
than hitf had turnovers well above £15Qm a year. They 
seemed, therefore, as likely to be as instructive as any 
small s ample can be. A list of the companies can be 
found at the back of the price commission’s quarterly 
reports. 

The pdl was taken over a period covering late 
Novembw and early December, during the oil crisis. 
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a falling stock market and growing talk of a world 
recession, so its optimistic tone cannot be accused of 
having bwn overtaken by later events. A total of 117 
of the chairmen or managing directors polled completed 
the forms; some of the rest wrote to say that they 
honesdy hadn’t a clue; and some of the better known 
anti-marketeers wrote to say that they didn’t care. 

The charts on this page and the next show how the 
answers broke down: 4 out of 10 expecting considerable 
long-term benefits from the common market, another 
4 expecting some benefit, and an insignificant percentage 
(only seven firms in all), thinking they were going to 
get the worst of it. Only one of the seven, a consumer 
goods manufacturer with a turnover of more than 
£]50m, expected to be seriously hurt. A good deal more 
revealing is the proportion that now think they would 
be a great deal worse off if a future government were to 
take Britain out of the market. Again, one giant in the 
consumer field actively looked forward to it, but 37 large 
companies across the field of manufacturing and services 
were alarmed by the idea. 

A week may be a long time in politics but a year is a 
comparatively short time in industry, and for that reason 
it is unexpectedly encouraging that 4 companies out of 
10 reported that both sales and profits went up during 
year as, according to them, a direct result of membership. 
It suggests that British industry is in rather better com¬ 
petitive shape than some had feared, although throughout 
most of this year it has been deliveries, rather than price, 
that counted in Europe and only in Britain was there any 
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significant spare capacity. There was most slack in the 
British capital goo^ industries and they, as a result, 
see the future much more optimistically than the makers 
of consumer goods. It looks as if the EEC has come as a 
life saver to them after years of struggling to survive 
in the face of Bnti^sh industry’s persistent refusal to 
invest. But the number of companies cheerily remarking 
that one of the main advantages of the market to them 
was that it was now so much easier to import consumer 

Has tht* first ytar \ 




goods from the continent explains why some, at least, of 
the consumer industries are depressed. 

Not many executives were prepared to admit that 
their forecasts about the effect of going into the market 
had been anything but spot on target, but eight were 
honest enough to admit that they had been over optimistic 
and a dozen that things had turned out better than 
expected. Companies were asked what they had found 
to be the mam advantages and also the main drawbacks 
of being m the market, and the point that came out most 
often was the hope that some of the original Six’s 
prosperity and growth ought rub off on Britain. A 
number of companies did not think that their trade with 
the continent would go up any faster now Britain was in 
the market than it had b^ doing while Britain was out¬ 
side It, but they thought that membership would improve 
the prospects for growth at home and that they would 
feel the benefit. This is a sophisticated way of looking 
at things and, to some extent, it is what has happened. 
The story of how Britain shot up to having the fastest 
growth rate this year m Europe is set out in page 40. 

Some managements have their eyes fixed on more 
specific targets. At least one saw the common market 
as the way into the African and Middle East markets 
of the franc zone which had previously been shut to 
British exports. Others readily confessed that common 
market rules about iron and steel and about farm prices 
had enabled them to charge higher prices and put on 
bigger profit margins than they woidd have got away 
with had Britain stayed outside. This bull point came up 
often enough to give the anti marketeers some ammuni¬ 
tion. Quite a few companies considered one of the biggest 
advantages of the EEC was the tariff protection that it 
gave against outside competition, and for every company 
that said the lowering of tariffs inside the community 
was going to make its goods and services more competi¬ 
tive, there was another tliat said it was going merely to 
make them more profitable. 


On the other hand, one company considered that no 
government would have had the guts to end purchase 
tax and replace it with value-added tax, so bringing 
about a sharp cut in the prices of consumer durables, if 
Britain had not been going into the market and it was 
worth joining for that done. Several were concerned with 
the practical point that .since companies trading with the 
community had been having to conform to an increasing 
number of community rules about standards and specift- 
cations. it was becoming necessary for Britain to have a 
voice in the framing of those rules. 

Industry had been increasingly aware, and rather 
worried about, the steady drawing together of community 
members into a tight trading block but apparently it was 
not until Britain was in that it became clear quite what a 
close little club the market had become. Companies 
that had traded with the continent for years, and had 
factories inside the EEC, were still unprepared for the 
change in attitude that came over the continentals once 
the treaty of accession had been signed. The red tape 
disappeared. It suddenly became much easier to do 
business and to get investment projects approved. The 
old hostility to mergers melted (more than once, com¬ 
panies mentioned that the £lm reserve currency 
allowance was going to make future takeovers on the 
continent much easier). There was a greater tendency to 
propose joint projects, where production runs could be 
split between Britain and the continent. Quite a few 
companies said it had changed attitudes inside their own 
management too, particularly among the younger staff 
Retailers and wholesalers suddenly found continental 
suppliers, previously quite sniffy about their orders, were 
knocking on their doors looking for business. 

This influx of foreign salesmen into Britain is one of 
the risks of the market pointed out by those com¬ 
panies which said they had been harmed by British 
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entry and expected to be harmed even more as time went 
on. These companies complained bitterly that the EEC 
had put up prices and that Britain was now importing 
Europe’s inflation. One or two of the disadvantages 
mentioned by others were the bad service they were 
getting from their British suppliers who were switching 
output to the much more prontable continental market, 
and one grumbled that material shortages were pre 
venting it anyway from taking advantage of the market 
Evoi the most enthusiastic suppmters the market 
admitted to being driven out of tteir mind at times by the 
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bureaucratic machine at Brussels, but the most basic 
fear^ were about precisely those aspects of the EEC 
that other companies found so helpful, m particular the 
sense of belonging to a closed club. C^e manager 
bewailed the trade that used to he done with the 
European Free Trade Association Another wrote that 
he was fearful of what countervailing duties America 
might slap on imports from the EEC whenever the 
expected recession tegan to bite. 

There was also some justifiable concern over Britain’s 
competitive future. The point was made several times 
that the devaluation of sterling and the revaluation of 
several EEC currencies had given British industry a 
competitive edge that had contributed much to the 
success of the first year m the market, and at least one 
company believed that sterling would never have been 
floated in other circumstances But anothci raised the 
spectre of what would happen to British sales were sterling 
to recover a significant part of its old value and answered 
the question by forecasting a flood of imports from the 
continent which are held back now only by the 
difference m exchange rates 

A number of different answers could be given: that 
dearer sterling means cheaper raw material imports, 
that companies now using the reduction in tariffs to put 
up profit margins on exports could use them instead 
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to cut prices But the fear remains a sensible oni Plenty 
of salesmen have Ixien saving, contiaiy to the findings 
of this fHill, that It IS devaluation and not FFC member 
ship that has made it so much easier to sell to I urope 
leccntly But the biggci feai is what industry miglit be 
saying a yeai from now if the FLC’s growth is checked 
as sharply as some people arc now forecasting Since 
so many hopes appear to have been pinned on the 
prospect of sharing in the EEC's growth the disappoint 
ment could be acute. The prospects for next year, and 
how far industry's optimism is borne out by the facts, 
arc set out in the following 1S pages 


What the public thought 


Public opinion soured noticeably on the 
market during the year and the British 
are now the least enthusiastic members 
of the community, even less happy than 
the Danes. The Insh, on the other hand, 
are on the wa> to becoming as good 
Europeans as the original Six This 
emerged from the EEC poll published by 
the commission early this month Some 
of the reasons for the differing attitudes 
of the Danes and the Insh appear on 
pages 52 and 53 

Over an 18 month period, the opinion 
polls in Britain have recorded a swing 
from pessinusm about the market to 
optimism and back to pessimism again 

Six monUis before entry: 

Country relativel> hostile 50 per cent 
expectmg to be personally worse off if 
Britain joined, 46 per cent hoping Parlia 
ment would vote against entry and 59 
per cent thinking the Government did not 
nave a mandate to take Bntain in anyway 
(Harris/Guardian) Only 27 per cent 
expected to be b^ter off and only 20 per 
cent believed that the Government was 
doing what the majority wanted Another 
Harris poll in July found 59 per cent 
thinking the market a vote-loser (Anti 
Common Market Information Service). 


Four montbs before entry: 

StiU only a fifth believed the Government 
was reflecung the wishes of the country* 
and 67 per cent convinced it did not 
Rational O^on PolU/Coiiimon Market 
Safbgoards Campaitn). 


Three months before entry 
Opinion starting to turn 54 per cent now 
in favour of entry (although almost half 
would nave prefer cd different terms), 
only 27 per cent against Among Labour 
voters, 45 per cent in favour (Gallup/ 
Sunday Telegraph) 

Two months before entry. 

Those thinking entry good for Bntain 
now 40 per cent, with only 21 per cent 
thinking it bad (Gallup/Daily Telegraph), 
although as a matter of personal pre 
ference, 41 per cent would still rather stay 
out As many as 62 per cent expected 
membership to lead to a sharp rise in food 
prices This poll was taken just before the 
final vote tn Parliament 

Britain ioins* 

All polls reported an optimism that 
stopped some way short of euphoria A 
snap poll found 38 per cent glad to be in 
the community to 39 per cent against 
(Opinion Research Ccntre/BBC) A 
more detailed one found 49 per cent 
believing it good for the country, even if 
only 3o per cent actuaUy liked the idea 
of being in (ORC/Timcs)» the bad for 
Bntain feeling was marginally up at 23 
percent. 

Slightly sourer note (Gallup/Daily 
Telegraph) found 38 per cent thinkmg it 
nght to have jomod and 36 per cent 
thinkmg it wrong; 4? per cent unwilling 
to consider working in any of the other 
EEC countries. 

Most optimistic findmg of all was 66 


pci cent in fa\<ur to onh 20 per cent 
igainst entry (ORC ^limes/ITN) How 
c\cr more than half the pto> were in 
favour of renegotiating teims Proportion 
supporting the market without quulifica 
tion w as 31 per cent 

Six months alter 

Only 7 per cent thought the market a live 
political issue for the next election, halt 
said it would have no influence on how 
they voted (ORC/Sunday Times) 

Seven months after 

Tide turning proportion in favour of 
staying in the market down to 53 per 
cent, with onlv 21 per cent satisfied with 
the present terms and 41 percent wanung 
to pull out (ORC/Timcs/ITN) 

Eight months after 

Those thinking enir> good for Britain 
now down to 29 per cent and the 
thinking If bad vole up to 44 per cent 
(ORC/fimcs/TTN) And 54 per cent 
blamed higli iood prices on the market 
(National Farmers' Union) 

One year after 

The EEC’s own poll finds 31 per cent 
in Bntain thinking PFC membership is 
good for the countr\, even if only 22 per 
cent believe it has been good for them 

K sonally The proportion thinkmg it 
I for the country was 34 per cent, bad 
for themselves, 38 per cent 
This poll has almost certainly been 
overtaken by events The questions were 
asked m September, before there was any 
hmt of trouble over oil and the balance 
of payments 
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ONE YEAR AFTER Growth stakes 


How a year of decadent 
growth ground to a stop 


The new oil prices, in a gruesome sort 
of way, may even give Britain an edge 
over the rest of the EEC that it did not 
have before. Those EEC members with 
big balance of payments advantages 
can afford their oil better than Britain. 
But oil accounts for less than half of 
Britain's total energy consumption and 
for only a fifth of its electricity (a good 
70 per cent of which is still generated 
by coal at a cost 50 per cent higher 
than oil would have cost at any time up 
to October). The rest of the nine have 
turned their collective back on coal; 
Belgium has virtually shut its mines 
down and the Germans were on the way 
to doing so. Tlie jump in energy costs 
on the continent will therefore be 
proportionately greater than it is going 
to he in Britain. 

The Shah of Iran, when he announced 
the latest but not the last rise in oil 
prices on Sunday, bringing standard 
Gulf crude to $11.65 a barrel, forecast 
the end of the period of economic 
supremacy of the decadent, over 
indulgent industrialised west and the 
assumption of economic leadership by 
the emerging oil-rich Middle East, led 
by Iran, This is patently not true of 
America, largely seirsufficicnt in energy 


and in a position to become completely 
so once Alaskan oil starts flowing. 
The American economy and the 
American dollar arc both likely to 
emerge from the present crisis in a 
more dominant world position than at 
any time since the 1950s. America 
is the one industrialised country that 
docs not face the prospect of an almost 
permanent balance of payments deficit 
as a result of what the Arab oil states 
have done. 

The rest of the world will be hit in 
direct proportion to the dependence on 
imported oil. Japan, Germany and Italy 
will have their problems, and the poor 
countries' ones will be horrific. Britain 
has its long-standing balance of pay¬ 
ments worries to cope with, and the 
miners on its back, but it also stands 
to benefit from the fall in commodity 
prices that follows any hint of world 
recession, a fall that apparently began 
in earnest when the announcement of 
the British three-day week reached the 
markets. 

As it is, to the big trade deficit 
built up during the year despite (or 
because oO the floating exchange rate, 
must now be added an extra £1.3 
billion on the oil biO. The Treasury is 



Imports grew faster 



forecasting a nil rate of growth for 
1974. The Arabs had not announced 
the virtual lifting of their production 
restrictions when that forecast was 
made, but the Treasury had assumed 
that price, not supply, was going to be 
the constraint anyway. 

When the three strangers, Britain, 
Ireland and Denmark, joined Europe 
a year ago they were hoping to share in 
its success. Each had a growing trade 
deficit and reached double-figure infla¬ 
tion this year—not a very good start— 
but as a team they were beating the 
old ’uns in the growth stakes until the 
Arabs and the miners upset everything. 
Britain, once the biggest slow-coach of 
them all, actually went faster than any¬ 
one else. Nor was it a slowly-run race: 
it was a good year for growth for 
everyone, with the enlarged community 
notching up about 6 per cent expansion 
of gross national product, well atove the 
long term average of 4^ per cent. But 
Britain’s growth, at about ^ per cent, 
was contfortably double its per 
cent track record until the Treasury was 
obliged to revise all its estimates before 
Christmas. 

It was not joining the community 
that set Britain sprinting, nor does one 
year’s success make it the favourite 
for the future. Membership certainly 
helped, but the real reason was that 
Britain started the year with stacks of 
idle capacity after three years’ miser¬ 
able growth, and ended it with not much 
to spare. But the 6 per cent was at least 
one achievement in a year otherwise 
full of disappointments, endii^ in the 
fearsome labour-cum-energy crisis. 
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Gorman imports poured in... 



Up to the Middle East war in 
October, the disappointment common to 
all the Nine was the failure to bring 
inflation under control. It is now four 
years since prices took off. At the 
beginning of 1973 there were hopes 
that the steps taken by different 
countries would moderate inflation. 
Instead, inflation gained momentum. 
Now there is the huge rise in oil prices to 
contend with, and almost certainly more 
to come. It had become a different world 
anyway before the Arabs acted. Luxem¬ 
burg, with the slowest price rise in all 
24 members of the Organisation for 
Economic Co operation and Develop 
ment, had fa.ster inflation in 1973 than 


has added only 1 per cent to the total 
bill has not been seriously diallengcd. 

It seemed for a time during stages one 
and two of the Heath Government's 
wage and price controls as if food prices 
were remaining remarkably low, given 
the rise in basic materials and fuel costs 
to the food industry. Input prices were 
up 40 per cent in the year to September 
compared with a rise of only 11 per cent 
in retail food prices. But in October and 
November food prices jumped, putting 
on 4.3 per cent in two months. Britain 
was worse hit than most countries from 
rising world prices, having a lower ratio 
of self-sufficiency in fexM than other 
members of the community, and the 
devaluation of sterling to c<.>pe with into 
the bargain. 

But food prices have contributed mure 
to Britain's inflation than was ever neces¬ 
sary. There was no reason why the price 
of some food in which the country is 
largely self-sufficient—such as barley 
and eggs—should have risen in step with 
world prices. Ministers must ask why 
they allowed themselves to be talked 
into allowing farm prices to go free while 
the margins of every other industry were 
kept under much tighter control by the 
price code. 

Germany managed to keep its food 
prices relativdy stable, at least through 


Britain had in any year from 1952 
to 1969. 

The blame for this inflation cannot be 
laid at the community's door. Prices 
would have followed much the same 
course if the three newcomers had 
been kept out. Most ci^untries were 
suffering a nasty dose of wage-push 
inflation before 1973; the b^m in 
output which increased the pressure of 
demand in all countries simply helped 
things along. 

Can't have 
inflation and 


... 80 did French... 



...end Dutch 



the autumn. This was partly liccause of 
the revaluation of the D mark and partly 
because of a rather more pionounced 
seasonal movement in prices this year. 
TTic fixed prices of the common agri¬ 
cultural policy also helped. But even in 
Germany there w as a sliarp aca'Icration 
in October. 

Other commodity prices shot through 
the roof. The Economist aH items index 
rose 60 per cent in the year; at one stage 
metal prices were up 140 per cent. 
The impact varied considerably from 
country to countiy. When demand 
boomed throughout the industrial world, 
pushing up all commodity prices, small 
economies relatively more dependott 
upon imports (like Britain) suffered a 
relatively large rise in their import bill. 

A 50 per cent rise in commodity 
prices would, theoretically, put up Ameri¬ 
can import costs by 15 per cent, but 
British ones by 25 per cent. Tlie effect on 
domestic prices is even more striking; 
American prices would go up j per cent 
and British a full 41 per cent. So if all 
countries experience roughly similar 
rates of growth, and thereby cause world 
commodity prices to rise, the effect of 
this on trade balances and domestic 
prices is several times greater for small 
countries than for big. 

No country should be allowed to get 
away with blaming inflation solely on 


eat it _ 

Food, always the most sensitive and 
least contrdlable element in consumer 
prices, contributed considerably to all 
countries’ inflation in 1973. In the past 
year it has contributed to as much as 
half of Europe’s inflation and two-thirds 
of Amoica’s. It seems that about half 
of the British public blames the rapid 
rise in food prices on community mem¬ 
bership, but this is unfair. Prices rose by 
about ^ same amount in France and 
Italy, members of the original Six. Out¬ 
side the market, notably in America a^ 
Japan, they rose even faster. The British 
Government’s calculation that the EEC 
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1955-72 

1973 

1955-72 

Oct 1973 

ThooMSix 

France 

5.5 

66 

4 8 

8.1 

Italy 

5.2 

5.0 

3.5 

11.0 

Germany 

5.1 

63 

2 8 

6 6 

Holland 

4.B 

50 

4.2 

7 9 

Belgium 

4.2 

5.8 

29 

6.8 

Luxemburg 

3.8 

n.a 

2.5 

5.5 

Thsiiewbovs 

Denmark 

4.7 

5.5 

4.7 

10.4 

Ireland 

3.3 

6.0 

4.6 

11.2* 

Britain 

2.8 

6.7 

4.1 

9.9 

Thoeompiftitlofi 

Japan 

10.0 

12,0 

4.5 

14.4 

United States 

3.6 

6.3 

2.7 

7.9 
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Ontofib Shipbii H nq Divis ^nsyards which onbuildships tX jpto450000tdw The groups participation in Indion Head-a ma|or US 

corporation is part of the trend towards wide markets 
u 10 even jreotei profitability 


A priv^ company doesn’t raise a $50 million 
multi-currency revolving credit every day. 
But thenThyben-Bomemi^ is hardly 
an everyday company. 

Long established as one of the more active example is its 33% interest in Indian Head,a major 
ard efhaent of Europran industrial groups, US industrial corporatioa 

Thyssen-Bornemisza is in a period of diverrifiGCi- The revolving credit just negotiated will help 

tion and e)q3ansion. ^ toprovideasolidfinandaibcisisfbrstill 

further investment, growth and oonsolidatioa 


In addition to the three main divi- ^ 
sions of the group-industry Shipbuilding, ^ 
and Trade & Tronsjxjrt-the company 
IS iTKiving out to wider markets;an 



And will iTKike Thyssen-Bomemiszo a 


Thyssen 

company to watch, in tne days and 
yeorstocoma 

Thyssen-Bornemisza Group nv 


If you wouU tike furllw infcxmotion on the gn$up,plBM 
Tito Corporate Treosurer^Thyssen-Bomemezo Group nv, Armtelveen,FVof EM-Meijerdoon I PoslbuB 218lThe Nethertonck 1elephonesf)20MS61Sl 
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^ ^ Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Group nv. 


U.S. $50,000,000 

7 year revolving credit 


Managed by 


CHASE MANHATTAN LIMITED 

White, Weld Cr Co. Limited 


Provided by 

Banco di Roma 
Finance Company Limited 
The Bank of Nova Scotia 
Banque de Commerce S.A. 

Barclays Bank International Limited 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. 
Compagnie Financi^re de la Deutsche 
BankA.G. 

Creditanstalt- Bankverein 


Agent Bank 


Credit Lyonnais 
Girozentrale und Bank der 
osterreichischen Sparkassen A.G. 
Nederlandse Credietbank N.V. 

Nomura Europe N.V. 

Orion Bank (Guernsey) Ltd. 

The Royal Bank of Canada 
Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
Limited 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, N. A. 
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Italian sales 
to Britain 
£489m 


4-38% 


world pressures. All countries contri 
buted their share of cost-push and 
demand’pull pressure, though growth 
did slacken in most of them after the 
first half of the year. Exchange rate 
changes also did their bit. 

In Britain, unemployment fell steadily 
from 3^ per cent at the start of the year 
to 2| per cent at the end, despite evidence 
that from the first quarter onwards 
growth was slowing down. There was 
mounting evidence of pressure on capa¬ 
city. Bottlenecks appeared, but, against 
this, the Government’s effort to control 
wage and price infiation, at least during 
stages one and two, was probably more 
effective than any other country’s and 
the real trouble began only with stage 
three and the energy crisis. 

Unemployment in France, thanks to a 
rapidly expanding labour force, con¬ 
tinued to rise despite growth significantly 
above the long-term trend. M. Pompidou 
chose to operate on inflation mainly 
throu^ prices, which was strikingly 
effective in the early months of the year 
when tax cuts—particularly in value- 
added tax—actually cut prices at a 
stroke. But by the autumn the momen¬ 
tum of inflation had been re-established 
in France. Italy was rather late on the 
output boom and was also strike ridden 
through much of the early part of the 
year. But from the second quarter growth 
took off and, up to the eve of the energy 
crisis, Italy w as catching up fast, 

Germany w'as something of an excep¬ 
tion. After the initial rise in output, which 
was both weaker and shorter^han at the 
same stage in previous cycles, ^demand 
remained relatively easy and unemploy 
ment rose. Tliis. however, did not stop 
bottlenecks emerging: a shortage of steel 
was of major nntwrtancc. But pressure 
on w ages increased significantly as union 
leaders attempted to regain control of 
their members. They were regretting 
some moderate scttlenienis around the 
turn of 1972-73, claiming they had been 
misled about the probable course of con¬ 
sumer prices in 1973. This led to a num¬ 
ber of successful wild-cat strikes in the 


middle of the year. The pace for the 
present wage round has been set by the 
iron and steel workers^ settlement (which 
works out at 11 per cent on hourly wage 
rates, perhaps 13 per cent when fringe 
benefits are taken into account). This at 
a time when growth was likely to be slow 
even without the energy crisis, and when 
the rate of domestic inflation had been 
accelerating. 


In the red 


Exchange rates played an important part 
in the rates of inflation in different coun¬ 
tries, but not always in the same way. 
The depreciation of the dollar was accom 
panied by a sharp improvement in 
America’s trade accounts; depreciation 
of sterling was followed by a massive de¬ 
terioration in Britain’s. Japan, after the 
rise in the yen, moved into trade deficit, 
while Germany, after the rise in the D- 


The Danes just kept their lead 



mark, moved into larger surplus. 
Britain’s problems were basic: 

In the first place, the larger a country’s 
foreign trade sector the less effective a 
devaluation is likely to be. It works when 
the volume of exports expands suffici¬ 
ently to compensate for the fact that ex¬ 
ports arc earning less—and before the 
effects of higher import prices make a 
serious impression on the rate of domes 
tic inflation. A large country like Ameri¬ 
ca, with a relatively small foreign trade 
sector, feels no great strain from a de¬ 
terioration in its terms of trade, either on 
resources or on home costs and prices. 

Britain’s volume of exports did ex¬ 
pand rapidly in 1973, up by 13 j per cent 
in the first 10'months compared with 
the same period in 1972, but, ironically 
enough, they would probably have 
boom^ anyway as world tr^e was 
growing fast and there was a sellers’ 
market for most of the year. The fait in 
Britain’s export prices as a result of the 
decline in sterling could not be recouped 
by the consequent extra volume. Industry 


BrMah sbIm tad only In Bolgliim... 



should have been encouraged to raise its 
export prices, knowing that the increase 
in volume was probably assured anyway. 

German experience underlines this 
point. The dearer D-mark seemed to 
have no effect on exports at all. Orders 
rose sharply, but no more rapidly than 
in similar upswings in the past. But be¬ 
cause home demand was weaker in Ger¬ 
many than elsewhere, export deliveries 
rose far faster than past experience had 
suggested. 

The main trouble for Britain was 
caused by the sharp rise in imports. 
Britain was at a structural disadvantage 
after the commodity price explosion. 
Unlike Germany and Japan, devduation 
made the rise in the cost of imports 
greater than average. Unlike France and 
America, Britain has no agricultural ex¬ 
ports to speak of on which it could re 
gain some of the cost of the commodity 
price rise. Japan was also hard hit but, 
given its massive surplus and reserves, it 
was prepared to welcome the deteriora¬ 
tion on trade account as a contribution 
to international payments. 

But all this year, the British Govern 
ment has been gambling on a turnround 
in commodity prices to pull it out of its 
difficulties, and when at last the turn 
came, at Christmas, the rise in oil prices 
had more than offset its effects; Mr 
Barber, in anticipation, was obliged to 
make his £1.2 billion spending cuts. 
Perhaps 1974 will be his lucky year. 
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ONE YEAR AFTER Who sold what 


Industry has had some quite 
serious worries, although 
it couldn't be specific_ 


Possibly the most ominous development 
has been the non-appearance of the flood 
of foreign investment into Britain that 
had been anticipated once Britain was in 
the market. None of the respondents in 
The Economises poll mentioned it, but 
hopes had been pinned on the attrac¬ 
tions that this country had to offer firms 
outside the community looking for a 
manufacturing base inside it. 

Until quite late in the year, Britain 
could still offer something that no other 
community country possessed: a pool 
of skilled and relatively low-paid, if some¬ 
what undisciplined, labour to draw on, 
and spare capacity in most branches of 
manufacturing. Tax incentives for in¬ 
vestment were considerable and sophisti¬ 
cated, the regional grants were generous, 
the outlook was export-orientated and 
the language, English, was expected to 
appeal not only to American firms but 
also to Japanese ones. 

None of these attractions pulled the 
foreigners in, although at the end of 12 
months it would have been natural to 
have expected at least some signs that 
they were interested. British firms are 
stepping up their investment on the 
continent, often in preference to increas¬ 
ing it at home: that emerged plainly 
enough from some of the answers in the 
poU. But foreign firms are going to Ire¬ 
land and even Denmark. The Japanese 

MedHinlcai mgineering _ 

First 10 months of 1973 EEC as 

% of UK trade in 
mechanical 

Cm _ ‘ % change _ engineering 

Exports to EEC countries 

581 -i-23 29 

Imports from EEC countries 

666 + 61 53 

Biggest customer 

America 

Biggest supplier 

mit Germany 

Biggest EEC cummer 

Vwt Germany_ 


intend to build a ball bearing plant in 
Holland that they had at one stage been 
expected to put in Britain. 

While the engineering industry has 
orders coming out of its cars, as it has 
now, not many people arc stopping to 
ask themselves why foreign investment 
appears to be passing Britain by. After 
three years of famine many engineering 
companies have taken so many orders 
that they are refusing more until 1974, 
among them makers of construction 
plant, fork-lift trucks and diesel engines. 

A liverish view of these orders 
has been taken by the engineering in 
dustry’s neddy, which suggests in its 
end year quarterly survey that a lot of 
double-ordering is going on as customers 
book a place in several delivery queues, 
waiting to see which turns up first. If 
this is true, once fears of a world re 
cession take hold these orders will melt 
like the snows, which will then put two 
theories current in the industry to the 
test. One is that cheap sterling has for 
the first time made it competitive in 
difficult export markets like West Ger¬ 
many, America and Japan, where it has 
rarely been able to sell before. The other 
is that imports are being sucked into 
Britain only because the industry no 
longer has the capfu:ity to cope with the 
present volume of business. 

Most companies attribute their pros 
perity not to any EEC-led growth but 
quite simply to the delayed effect of the 
Government's two major economic 
packages in autumn, 1971, and the 
budget of 1972, which together finally 
got the consumer boom moving. This 
summer the effects at last worked 
through to the capital equipment 
makers, and devaluation at the same 
time did the trick abroad. By mid¬ 
summer, which is as far as the figures 
go, new ordm in mechanical engin¬ 
eering were one-ilfth up on the same 
period last year, with exports tnerearing 
slightly faster. And up to the start of the 


fuel crisis there was no sign of any slack¬ 
ening. Britain's actual export perform¬ 
ance in the first 10 months was less 
bright: export deliveries were 20 per 
cent up, but imports were growing at 
more than twice that rate. Some hope 
that nil growth next year will serve to 
check the imjwrt tide. 

In this import bill nearly a half of the 
EEC element and a quarter of the total 
were down to West Germany. The Ger¬ 
mans demonstrated the unpalatable 
truth that delivery performance, quality, 
reliability and after-sales service can 

Electrical machinery _ 

First 10 months of 197 3 EEC as 

%of UK trade in 
electrical 

fm %chang<» machinery 

Exports to EEC countries 

187 f32 +28 

Imports from EEC countries 

273 +51 +40 

Biggest customer 

West Germany 

Biggest supplier 

America 

Biggest EEC supplier 
West Germany 

frequently count for more than price 
over a wide range of goods. The growth 
in British engineering imports from West 
Germany took off faster this year (S8.S 
per cent up) than that of the largest 
single supplier. America (52.7 per cent 
up), and a lot faster than the 33 per cent 
growth in Britain's exports to West 
Germany. 

Britain’s engineering exports are still 
around £800m a year ahead of imports 
and a great deal of work that has gone 
into what could most tactfully be 
described as pulling up socks is starting 
to produce results. A two-week machine- 
tool selling mission to Tokyo in tfac 
summer came back with more orders 
than the whole of the previous year’s 
sales to Japan. And other industries, 
like the packaging machinery makers, 
could sell a lot more in Japan if they ^ut 
themsdves out, accortfing to the British 
Overseas Trade Board. 

This has not ben the best of years 
to ju(^e an industry’s comp^ve per* 
fornumce. The whole ennneering sector, 
comiEising around one-fifth of Britain’s 
Duumacturing ou4>ut, has fdt little or 
no in^pact from the conununity largely 
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because this has been one of those times 
when for at least half of it a comply 
could sell almost anything at any price. 
Some think that the engineering industry 
has acted foolishly, and not in Britain’s 
best interests, as far as the balance of 
payments is concerned, by selling too 
cheaply abroad. But if these markets 
hold up for Britain in tougher times the 
effort will have been worthwhile. 


Those car im ports 

Car imports into Britain shot up by 42 
per cent in the first 10 months of this 
year, but Britain's exports rose by only 
17 ^r cent. This was chiefly because the 
Briti.sh industry lust more than 400,000 
cars through strikes. Since the BBC 
countries had their labour problem ux>, 
the country that got most advantage 
was Japan, which doubled its sales 
(£61m) to Britain. Dutson briefly shot 
ahead of its rivals -Renault, Volks 
wagen and Fiat —to become the leading 
brand imported; its secret was not so 
much performance as making surc its 
distributors had cars to sell. 

As far as expoits went, British manu 
facturers had geared themselves for a 
rntyor sates effort on the continent, 
particularly British Leyland, but the 
year’s turnout has been quite a dis 
appointment. The three American- 
owned Arms with British factories. 
Ford, General Motors and Chrysler, 
tend to supply the continent from local 
plants. Chrysler did mount a big sales 
drive for its British cars in France but 
found it could not deliver them. America 
remains the bi^est single market for 
British cars, taking 80 per cent of sports 
car output. 

If the British motor industry could 
have produced the vehicles, the fall in 
sterling could have made 1973 a big 
year tor exports. But in this coming 
year the growth market could be for 
small cars in America, or at least for 
cars smaller than the Americans are 
accustomed to. Volkswagen is the only 
manufacturer in the EEC {H'epared to 

Cw» _ 

First 10 months of 1973 

EEC as 

% of UK trade in 

Cm % ':hanf|e cars 

Exports ti • EEC countnes 
93 I 44 30 

imports from EEC countries 
260 f 32 70 

Biggest customer 
America 
Biggest supplier 
West Germany 
Biggest EEC customer 

Belgium _ 


finance the kind of sales network 
required to cash in on this. Until the 
real oil debate called all bets off, there 
ad been talk of American companies 
building more cars in Britain specifically 
for re-export back to America, which 
would have improved British sales in 
America without having to emulate 
Volkswagen. One big new lorry plant in 
Britain is still under discussion. But 
everything is now in suspense until 
industry decides what to make of the 
new oil prices. 

Thanks to lorries and components, 
the overall trade balance in motor pro 
ducts as a group is still comfortably 
in Britain’s favour. The value of 
component sales to the EEC exceeds 
that of car sales, and rose 28 per cent 
this year. Component sales to all the 
four main markets went up: America, 
Sweden, Belgium and Germany. 


Beefed-up 


Britain's sales of food to the rest of the 
community have been rising at getting 
on for twice the rate that EEC sales were 
rising to the British, which must go down 
as one of the surprises of the year. Some 
of the improvement was involuntary. 
Britain was outbid by the continentals 
for about half the 500,000 Irish cattle 
usually imported here for fattening and 
slaughter; we had been paying £140 
each for them, but once the import re¬ 
strictions were off. the Europ^s bid 
them up to £250. Last year, Britain got 
half a million head for £54m. In the first 
10 months of this year, the Irish sold 
Britain only 281,000—but the bill stiU 
came to £41 m. Beef prices shot up and 
now British farmers are refusing to seO 
their own beef cattle, hoping the price 
will go still higher. Butchers scoured 
such improbable places as Australia and 
Botswana for extra supplies of beef, 
with not particularly happy results. 
Most of the 2m tons they did manage 
to import ended up with meat iM-ocessors 
and caterers. 

A rather bigger |dus is that Britain is 
now getting something like a third of its 
wheat from the continent, compared with 
less than a quarter last year, and that it 
is costing less than ifit had come as usual 
from America and Canada. This is partly 
because the common agricultural policy 
price is temporarily below world prices, 
but also because there is some saving on 
freight. Maize imports from the emn- 
munity have meanwhile doubled and 
sugar imports trebled, but since Euro¬ 
pean sugar costs considerably more than 
Commonwealth, the less said about that 
the better it will create enough fuss in 


Food _ 

First 10 months of 1973 

EEC as 

% of UK trade in 

Cm _ % change _ food 

Exports to EEC countries 

205 +72 50 

Imports from EEC countries 

782 + 43 35 

Biggest customer 

France 

Biggest supplier 
Denmark 


Brussels throughout next year. 

Bacon and ham is another sensitive 
subject. Nearly 80 per cent of bacon 
imports come from Denmark, a slight 
increase on last year, and the Danes 
are now charging the same prices right 
through the community. This explains 
some of the staggering 53 per cent in 
crease in Danish prices in Britain this 
year and the devaluation of sterling 
accounts for most ‘of the rest. But neither 
explains why the price of British bacon 
has kept pace with ^1 the Danish price 
increases, maintaining merely a discreet 
differential of £20 a ton. 

The trading patterns of generations 
that began with the repeal of the corn 
laws and were confirmed with the de¬ 
velopment of refrigerated ships, under 
went a noticeable change. Butterimports 

Drink _ 

First 10 months of 1973 

EEC as 

% of UK trade in 

Cm _ % change _ drink 

Exports to EEC countries 
43 1-18 18 

Imports from EEC countries 
137 ■( 77 74 

Biggest customer 
Amenca 
Biggest supplier 
France 

Biggest EEC customer 
Italy 

fell during the year, but imports frfnnthe 
EEC rose. Cheese imports are likely to 
be much what they were last year, but 
again impo^ from the EEC are up by 
nearly a third. And Britain has, impFOt+ 
ably, begun to export milk and butter to 
the continent, so that British dairy farm¬ 
ers are looking sourly at the commis¬ 
sion’s tentative plans to tax farmers pro¬ 
ducing an excess of milk. 

The big jump in wine imports from 
the continent has everything to do with 
foreign holidays and not much with the 
EEC, and even then it represents an in¬ 
crease in consumption cf only two bottles 
a head, from seven to nine a year com¬ 
pared with the 130 bottles cousumed in 
France and Italy. As for Britain’s whisky 
exports, 40 per cent of all output stin 
goes to America. 
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Suits us 


Britain has done rather well out of the 
Europe^sation of textiles. Perhaps 
the main reason is the rather unflatter¬ 
ing one that textiles and clothing are 
relatively labour-intensive, and Britain 
is still a cheap labour country compared 
with the continent. The more flattering 
explanation is that the major British 
companies, squeezed and hardened 
by years of competition from imports, 
have coalesced into large, efficient 
units, with a lot of experience in 
exporting. Since sterling has done so 
badly against European currencies 
any British textile company with some¬ 
thing out of the ordinary to sell 
should have had a marvellous year; 
and many did. 

The problem in breaking into Europe 
IS that it is divided into three regions: 
north Germany and Holland, southern 
Germany and France, and Italy. Each 
of them has a totally difl'erent taste in 
what is worn and a totally different 
pattern of retailing. Italy is full of tiny 
shops, Germany has large and powerful 
chains. Hie British manufacturer has 
had to And the right goods and the right 
selling methods for each of these markets. 
An added complication is that France, 
especially, tends to find good adrninistra 
tive non-tariff barriers for preventing 
nominally free-moving goods entering. 
Europe is still far from being one market, 
and the need to get around trade barriers 
is still a good reason for investing in 
plant abroad—something that Court- 
aulds has long been dmng. 

The EEC is not united either on its 
approach to the developing nations, for 
whom textiles is the mst rung on the 
ladder to industrialisation. The Gatt 
talks on a multi-fibre pact between the 
ich countries and the poor showed that 
while the commission was strongly 
in favour of a liberal tqqjroach, backed 
by the British, the Germans and the 
Dutch, the other EEC members were 
much more protectionist in their 
approach. There is now a real danger 
that the liberals will become more ivo- 

TextHoa (exoiutling ctothing) _ 

First 10 months of 1973 

EEC as 

%Qf UK trade in 
Cm _ % change _ textiles _ 

Exports to ££C countries 

144 +44 30 

Imports from ££C countries 

166 +51 40 

Biggest customer 

trelend 

Biggest ieC supplier 
Weet Germany 


ClotWng _ 

First 10 months of 1973 

EEC as 

% of UK trade in 

Cm_ % change _clothing 

Exports to EEC countries 

53 f35 36 

Imports from EEC countries 

61 4 39 23 

Biggest customer 

America 

Biggest supplier 

Hongkong 

Biggest EEC customer and supplier 
Ireland 


tectionisl: the German textile industry 
has been hit by the turndown in the 
domestic consumer boom, and also by 
the imports of cheap textiles from East 
Germany which has followed the 
Ostpolitik. 

There is. too, an increased amount of 
cheap competition from the Mediter 
ranean countries. Tlic dilemma on the 
horizon for the community is that 
however liberal it decides to 1^ towards 
far-off developing countries, it cannot be 
illiberal to its own associated countries 
—Greece, Tunisia, Morocco—that are 
all building up a textile industry hell for 
leather, suede, w'ool and cotton. 

As far as clothing is concerned 
Britain remains the natural target of the 
low-wage countries of Asia, to the 
distress of the domestic industry and the 
relief of the consumer. In response to 
Britain's consumer boom in the first half 
of the year, the value of imports rose 
by nearly 50 per cent. Unless the EEC 
countries agree to look with as much 
favour on Asia as they do on the north 
African countries, Britain will have to 
increase its existing duties of 15 per 
cent to the community level of 40 per 
cent from the beginning of January, 
which is sheer protectionism and the 
EEC docs not nc^ it. 


Fun and games 

It will probably turn out that the biggest 
impact of the EEC has been on some 
of the smallest industries, those that 
need to find their export markets nearest 
to home. The toy industry is a good 
example. No one would pretend that 
one year inside the market has not had 
a major cfTect on its trade. The big 
jump in sales to the continent was what 
had been expected. Even when EEC 
tariffs were very high, as they were on 
toys, British manufacturers were export¬ 
ing four times as much to members 
of the old Six as they were to Britain. 
But thoe has been a tfisconcerting 
jump in Eurqiean sales into Bri^. 

Like so many of the items in 


Britain’s import bill this year, this is 
attributed to a booming home market 
and the inability of British factories 
to supply it. Several toy companies 
actually went to the wall in the pre¬ 
vious lean years. Those that survived 
were not ready for the boom when it 
came, nor for the surge in demand 
from the community. Lesney Products 
could not meet orders from Germany 
for matchbox cars. The continentals 
have begun to export a wide variety 
of toys to Britain, with Italy in the 
lead: dolls, wooden toys and tricycles 
arc their strongest line. 

Toys _ 

First 10 months of 1973 

EEC as 

% of UK trdrie in 

i m % chdnge toy,s 

Exports to EEC countries 
16 M4 42 

Imports from EEC countries 
9 -184 16 

Biggest customer 
West Germany 
Biggest suppfier 
Hongkong 

Biggest EEC supplier 
Italy 


Tobacco barons 


The continentals and the commission 
at Brussels were too polite in the first 
year to make much of an issue of the 
equivocal position of Britain’s two 
tobacco giants, Imperial Tobacco 
(Imps) and British-American Tobacco 
(Bats), which have had to reshape their 
cosy relationship as a result of entry 
into the EEC, and are not doing so as 
fast as the community’s competition 
department might like. 

The two simply carved up the world 
in the past, imps selling no fags abroad 
and Bats none at home. The 
commission, however, reckoned this did 
not add up to free competition and 
told the two companies to break it up, 
at least in Europe. So Imps set up a new 
subsidiary in July to launch into the 
European market, but nothing much has 
yet come of it. More action is expected 
soon from the commission in the form 
of an order to Imps to sell off its 26 
per cent equity stake in Bats, something 
the Mono^lies Commission in Britain 
had told it to do years ago to no avail. 

Bats has always been one of the 
bluest tobacco companies in the EEC, 
with 28 per cent of the German market 
and a quarter of Holland’s, but because 
it manufactures locally the only effect 
of British entry has been to brag the 
threat of competition from its stale¬ 
mate Imps. Britain’s third groiq^, 
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Tobacco _ 

First 10 months of 1973 

EEC as 

% of UK trade in 

€jm_%_chanQe tobacco 

Exports to EEC countries 

15 >41 30 

Imports from EEC coimtries 

12 fl8 10 

Biggest customer 

Holland 

Biggest supplier 
America 

Biggest EEC supplier 
Holland 

Carreras, bought up a string of European 
companies in August, 1972, to form 
Rothmans International, worth around 
£220m. These included Martin Brink 
mann, which had 21 per cent of the 
German market, and Tabacofina and 
Turmac, which together had half the 
Dutch market. British companies, there- 
fore, already had half the German and 
three quarters of the Dutch market 
before Imps began to see what it could 
do. Latest reports suggest that business 
is booming for both Bats and Roth¬ 
mans because smoking is growing faster 
in Germany and Holland than in Britain. 

But the British reckon they would 
make an equally big dent elsewhere if 
the commission would move against 
the state tobacco monopolies that 
cfTcctivcIy shut competition out of 
France and Italy. The commission has 
made threatening noises but given both 
countries to 1976 to put their houses in 
order. All that could halt the British is the 
commission's plans for changing tobacco 
duties in the community from a flat 
rate based on weight to a sliding one 
based on value. This would encourage 
a switch to the cheaper continental 
tobaca> at the expense of the British 
smokes, which traditionally use a better 
leaf. It could be one of next year’s 
community battles. 

Paperchas e 

After a decade of free trade in pa|X'r, 
tarifTs will go up against Scandinavian 
producers next month ^nearly 2 per 
cent this time and roughly another 2 per 
cent in 1975 - and British papermakers 
w ill begin to feel the second of the two 
benefits ihev had expected from the 
EEC. The other was an increase in 
exports to the continent, which they 
got too: sales were one-third up in the 
first 10 months. Imports from the EEC 
rose even faster, however, but at a time 
when there is a worldw ide paper short 
age, with British and Scandinavian 
mills w^orking flat out, little attention 
has been drawn to this. 


These tariffs againsa Scandinavia 
will eventually come down, but not 
before the 1980s, and should the world 
go into recession meanwhile, the British 
industry will be devoutly grateful for 
that extra margin of protection against 
its most efficient competitors. Tariffs 
will go up at the same time against 
Canadian paper (although most news¬ 
print will still be duty-free), which will 
help some of the smaller British paper- 
makers, but it will hurt those like the 
Bowater Corporation that make paper 
in Canada to sell in Britain. 

Paper and board 

First 10 months of 1973 

Etc as 

% of UK trade in 
Cm ^ % ch ange p aper and hoard 

Exports to EEC countries 

44 +32 41 

Imports from EEC countries 

34 >51 10 

Biggest customer 

Ireland 

Biggest supplier 
Finland 

Biggest EEC supplier 
West Germany 

Raiding the 
kitchen _ 

There is probably only one industry 
whose pattern of investment inside the 
community is radically difTerent from 
whal it might have been if the EEC 
had never existed and that is domestic 
appliances. No one in Britain appreciated 
this better than Sir Arnold Weinstock, 
whose GEC subsidiary, British Domestic 
Appliances, has had to take the brunt 
of the 76 per cent increase in imports 
from the rest of the aimmunity this 
year. He had intended to do what other, 
similarly-pressed companies in the 
original Six had done before him, which 
was to shift part of his investment to 
other EEC countries by buying up local 
manufacturers, but the French govern 
ment has held up his plans for the 
better part of the year. Only at the start 
of the month did it finally approve the 

Domestic appliances _ 

First 10 months of 1973 EEC as 

%of UK trade in 
domestic 

fm _ % change _ appliances 

Exports to EEC countries 

22 I 39 77 

Imports from EEC countries 

52 +76 41 

Biggest customer 

West Germany 

Biggest supplier 

Italy 


British takeover of the French manu¬ 
facturer, Lincoln Electric. 

GEC is so far the only British com 
pany to show this much initiative; it 
had its eye on West Germany too, but 
few German appliance manufacturers 
are making money and none is an attrac¬ 
tive takeover prospect. Because of the 
shortage of sheet steel in Britain, it is 
becoming a matter of some urgency 
either to buy up factories abroad that 
can get supplies, or find a licensee willing 
to build the appliances: Spain is one 
of the more attractive propositions at 
the moment. However, Hoover, which 
has alw'ays invested heavily in Britain 
and is even now planning for the con¬ 
sumer boom of 1977, is preparing for 
the immediate future to expand its 
French factory at Dijon. 

The Italians started the trend when 
they flooded the European market in 
the past decade with cut-price refriger 
ators and washing machines, and their 
market share is now substantial, includ¬ 
ing in Britain. It is pointless to try to 
match this competition, but what the 
Dutch Philips company did was wait 
until one of the Italians got into difficulty 
and then take it over. In due course 
Ignis obliged and was bought up by 
Philips, and the headquarters of al! 
Philips’s consumer durable business 
has been transferred to Italy. If Britain 
follows this example, as it will almost 
certainly have to, the long term result 
in this industry will be an increase of 
British investment on the continent and 
an increase in imports from the continent 
into this country. The talk going round 
GhC of concentrating production in 
Britain on higher-pric^, higher-quality 
appliances is an open admission that 
the company suspects it cannot compete 
with the specialised continental manu' 
facturers in their own field and does not 
now even intend to try. 

The City 

was ignored _ 

The City expected to become the finan¬ 
cial centre of Europe. It didn’t. The 
French. Germans and the rest still raise 
capital almost exclusively on their home 
capital markets and from their own 
banks. London has not become the place 
where governments, industries and indi¬ 
viduals borrow, or to which they send 
their surplus funds. Its claim to be a 
financial centre of importance rests on 
the physical presence of those banks that 
ply the Eurodollar trade, and on its 
lively stock market, but not on its capital- 
raising performance. 
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The Cyprus 
Connection 

The British Bank of the Middle East 
(A Member of The Hongkong Bank Group) 
have a first class banking connection for 
business between U.K. and Cyprus 
through their Associated Bank 
The Cyprus Popular Bank Limited, 
especially in the field of financing 
documentary export business. 


For further details please contact 
The Manager, 

TheBrifishBaiik 
of the 

MiddleEast 


20 Abchurch Lane, London, EC4N 7AY. 
Telephone; 01-623 2030 



Who else could tell )OU 
as much about investment 
in one of the great mineral 
areas of the future? 



TAetlaiUoiuttBaHk 

OF NEW ZEALAND UMITED 

London address: 8 Moorgate, EC2R 6DB 
Telephone: 01-606 8311 


For up-to-date and authoritative information 
on developments, markets and investment opportunities, 
send for our latest 

' Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand" 
and our guide 

"Investing in New Zealand" 
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ONE YEAR AFTER 


tlS BCCWOMIST naCEMBER 1973 


Foreign exchange controls still remain 
the most important barrier to, say, a 
French company borrowing sterling in 
London for use in Germany. Although 
restrictions on capital flows are meant 
to be abolished in the EEC by 1976, a 
lot of harmonisation will have to flow 
under the bridge before that happens. 
And even if formal restraints go, cur¬ 
rency uncertainties will remain unless 
reform has progressed further by then 
than now seems possible. 

Even if capital could flow freely, there 
arc rca.son.s to doubt London's pull. A 
financial market must demonstrate its 
ability to raise risk capital. The other 
financial skills that London undoubtedly 
pos$cs.ses -like cleverness in arranging 
finance, excellence of accountancy, 
banking flexibility -are not really going 
to cam London much in the way of in 
visibles unless the other Europeans are 
attracted to it for money. But only 
C250m was raised on the new issue mar 
ket in the first 10 months of the year. 
There are no comparable figures for the 
performance of the uimmunity's other 
capital markets but last year they raised 
more than £ 12 billion in equity money. 

What Ixmdon is best at is trading in 
shares, and the umtinentuls arc not as 
fussed about this as Britain's huge crowd 
of brokers, jobbers, analysts and their 
kin. The foreign companies that are 
bothering to get their shares listed in 
London arc mainly American and of the 
.10 that came to London only 6 were 


from the EEC; 

Algpmftnu Bank Nedorland Dutch 

Op Bancaire French 

Op Francaise des Petroles French 

Copenhagen Handelsbank Danish 

Prptabdil Sicoini French 

Saint Gobain Punt a Mousson French 


The formalities arc fairly off putting. 
A compttny quoted on a recognis^ 
American exchange fills up a form and 
listing in London follows automatically. 
But if It IS quoted on one of the Euro 
pean bourses the procedure is fraught 
with red tape. It starts with the accounts 
being audited m a way that makes the 
stock exchange quotation department 
happy and proceeds to the preparation 
of a prospectus that is then checked as 
thoroughly as that of any British com 
piuiy coming new to the market. From 
the City's point of view this is a reason¬ 
able enough precaution, given that 
standards of disclosure and of account 
ancy on the continent are light-years 
behind British and American, and are 
not going to improve until the EEC can 
agree an acceptably stnet set of common 
nJes for, at the very least, companies 
that want an automatic listing on bour¬ 
ses in the Nine besides their own. But 
to a continental company, particularly 
a big and reputable one, it is worth the 


bother only if it has a takeover in mind. 

Then the advantages of a London 
listing become real, because the takeover 
can be paid for by an issue of shares, 
something a continental company can¬ 
not otherwise do. Possibly the list of the 
half-dozen that got a London quotation 
this year should be looked at in that 
light, particularly the French companies. 
The continentals have, inexpUcably, 
shown no interest in buying up British 
firms, despite their cheapness this year. 
Some of their reasons are set out on page 
SI, but the chief one seems to be an 
inferioriw complex about their supposed 
lack of financial expertise. But that sort 
of expertise is available for hire; the con¬ 
tinentals must eventually wake up to the 
possibilities and the number of them 
seeking a London quotation should 
show when this starts. 

The companies also hope that the 
British will take a gamble on their shares 
and show an example to their domestic 
shareholders. But this is only likely to 
happen when a company is genuinely 
multinational or is suddenly sexy—as 
French oil shares are. Foreign shares can 
now be traded in London anyway, 
whether they are quoted or not. Wedd 
Durlacher, probably London's largest 
jobber, has started to make a book in 
foreign securities this year, so that if a 
British (or European) buyer wants to 
buy one of 43 French, 28 German, 19 
Dutch or 15 Belgian shares, a British 
broker can go over to the Wedd trading 
post on the floor of the exchange and be 
quoted a pnee. Wedd then either supplies 
the shares from its own stock, or gets in 
touch with a correspondent on the rele¬ 
vant bourse to buy them. 

Wedd makes prices all day, even 
though most foreign bourses are open for 
only a few hours. In those French ofi 
shares that have aroused international 
interest, the trading on the floor of the 
London exchange (or, strictly, on the 
telephone) has exce^ed the entire turn 
over of the French bourse. The process 
is aided by the high quality of some 
British stockbroker.s' research on con¬ 
tinental companies: Vickers da Costa, 
for example, has produced research 
material on European companies that is 
used extensively in those countries. 

This is a fair example of the City’s 
ingenuity in finding simple ways out of 
complicated situations. So why has it 
not been able to inaprove its performance 
as a raiser of capital? Brokers roll out the 
usual excuses: the country’s low growth 
rate, industry’s reluctance to invest, the 
Government’s huge appedte {or funds 
whidi makes it increasingly difficult for 
long-term borrowers to ^ a look in. 
But the City itself must take some of the 
blame for sheer lack of oiterprise. 


The Europond 

As a provider of buildings, typists, telex- 
operators and expertise in foreign ex- 
cnange business, London should hold its 
position as the chief base for the floating 
capital that makes up the Eurodollar 
market. As far as this SKX) billion-plus 
Eurocurrency market is concerned, Lon¬ 
don acts as a superb hotelkec^. No 
other European capital dfers the same 
comforts. In Paris die cashiers are fiddly 
and sticky about the rules, although they 
are trying hard to get the business. Most 
other capitals (k) not even want to try. 
Fortunately, the men from the inspector¬ 
ate at the commission in Brussels seem 
to be moderating their views on harmon 
isation to allow greater compromise 
between continent^ rules and Anglo- 
Saxon flexibility. 

The awkward questions are about the 
Euromarkets. These depend relatively 
litde on EEC policies and internal rival¬ 
ries and very much on the outside giants, 
America, Japan and. now more than 
ever, the Arab oil producers. To think 
back a year is to realise just how much 
these markets have changed. In early 
1973, when the dollar was one of the 
world’s weak currencies, the Euromarket 
was awash with liquidity and the game 
for the Eurobanks was to figure out how 
to tempt borrowers without seeing their 
margins bid down to next to nothing. 

AJI these dimensions have changed, 
some for the worse, some for the better as 
far as London goes. The strong recovery 
of the dollar since then makes it all the 
more likely that the Americans will carry 
through their plans to abolish the bulk 
of theii controls in 1974, including the 
interest ^ualisation tax, designed to 
curb capital outflows from New York. 
On the other hand, the Jiqianese have 
suddenly found that their eariier efforts 
to encourage capital outflows have 
been working far too well now that they 
have to cope with new oil prices and 
downward pressures on the yen; so they 
are now busy throwing the gears into 
reverse. Japan’s backtracking can only 
be wdeomed by Eurobanks in London. 

A stronga dollar and a roll-badt of 
American controls in the normal way 
would mean a substantial diift of busi¬ 
ness back from the European entrepots 
to the American market But, de^te 
reports that some Arab money is hmg 
placed in New York and even in Amster¬ 
dam, most bankers are still betting that 
the politics of oil and the Middle East 
will mean that the linn’s share of Arab 
dollar earnings will be dumneUed for 
investment uiiouih the Eurobanks. 
There may be an elemeat of wishftd 
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thinidiig in that, but it gives the Euro¬ 
bankers something to cling to. 

How about 
buying British? 

It would have oeen the perfect year for 
a continental takeover of British indus¬ 
try, with sterling and the London stock 
market both down. Here was the easy 
way not only into the British home mar¬ 
ket, but also into those British export 
markets in the Commonwealth, Africa 
and the Far East where European manu¬ 
facturers do not usually have many out¬ 
lets. So why didn’t it happen? 

The usual answer is that several con¬ 
tinental companies have indeed run a 
sliderule over some succulent British 
competitor, only to be thwarted by the 
high ratings normally given to its shares 
by British investors. Investors in Europe 
value their companies less highly. Any 
takeover is therefore likely to dilute their 
earnings per share. However, the sort of 
fall that had taken place on the British 
stock market while things were more or 
less normal, which means roughly up to 
the beginning of November, was around 
15 per cent, and was big enough to bring 
the sliderules out again: this was accom 
panied by sterling’s slump against every 
other currency except the lira. Since 
November the panic over oil supplies 
and the prospect of world recession has 
tightened its grip on the London market 
and lopped at times 20-25 per cent more 
off prices. 

Combining the fall in share prices and 
the fall in sterling, British companies 
were very roughly 35 per cent cheaper to 
buy towards the end of the year than at 
the start of it. Not until the Arabs 
announced that they were as good as 
ending their restrictions on supplies 
did the market start to perk up on 
Thursday. 

At no time has the balance ever been 
so much in the continentals’ favour as it 
still is. None of the European bourses 
has fallen by anything like the amount 
that London has. The next biggest drop 
has been around 26 per cent in Holland, 
where investors arc jittery over oil pros- 
peas. The Italian bourse even managed 
to rise nearly 10 per cent during the year. 
The average price-earnings ratio in Lon* 
don has recently been bumping along at 
around 10, compared with 13 in Europe. 
So what’s been holding the bids back? 

The continentals themselves put it 
down to ignorance. The chairmen of 
Europe^ companies tend either to be 
tcchnicians—chemists or engineers—or 


else professional managers. The number 
one scat on the board is more often a re¬ 
ward for long and faithful service than 
for enterprising drive and financial acu¬ 
men. Takeovers are a financial exercise, 
and the men who run much of Europe's 
industry do not have the training or the 
expertise to see or understand the oppor¬ 
tunities for it. They are simply not as 
financially orientated as the average 
British chairman. 

The structure of amtinental industry 
also militates against the quick pounce. 
The top man does not have the freedom 
to act in big decisions, particularly in 
Germany, without referring to the bf)ard, 
and this lets many a fish off the hook. 
By the time the board has decided, share 
prices can have changed, defences have 
been mustered or a defensive merger 
has been arranged. 

This makes even uncontested take¬ 
overs a rare event on the continent, and 
the takeover of a foreign company an ex 
ceptional one. Chesham Amalgamations 
and Investments, the merger brokers, has 
calculated that slightly more than a quar 
ter of ail takeovers inside the old EEC 
were made by foreign companies. A 
comparable figure for Britain would be 
considerably less than 3 per cent. 

When they do arise, takeovers in the 
EEC follow quite a different technique. 
The contested takeover is a rarity and a 
headline-topper when it happens. Bous 
sois Souchon Neuvescl’s bid for Saint 
Gobain kept the newspapers goir»g for 
weeks, and a handful of contested bids 
in progress now in France are doing the 
same. More often a friendly merger is 
engineered by major shareholders, 
usually banks. The Compagnie Finan- 
ciere de Suez, which had a 25 per cent 


holding in Saint-Gobain, engineered 
Saint-Gobain's subsequent absorption 
by the engineering group, Pont-a Mous- 
son. In Germany, too. where the big 
banks dominate industry, successful 
mergers depend on a nod and a wink 
from them. And because European com¬ 
panies have large cash resources these 
bids arc more often made in cash. The 
sophisticated shares, cash iuid con¬ 
vertible warrants offer beloved by the 
City is virtually unheard of. 

Several European companies would 
like to get into Britain by way of a take 
over but admit they simply have not got 
the nerve. Only the biggest companies 
have ever drummed up sufficient cour¬ 
age. Rhone Poulenc bought May and 
Baker in 1969 in an agreed bid, and in 
1970 Hocchsi, the German chemical 
giant, bought Berger, Jensen and Nichol¬ 
son, the paint manufacturers. But these 
are the exceptions. The British Govern¬ 
ment has instructed the Bank of England 
to welcome direct investment except 
where it would be against the national 
interest. There are some technical com 
plications. Exchange control regulations 
forbid foreign takeovers through the 
issue of shares unless the British rccipi 
ent sells the foreign bidder’s shares with 
in 28 days or buys an equivalent amount 
of premium currency. But cash bids are 
what the continent is used to, and some 
European companies can pul up with 
any amount of red tape. No genuine bar 
gain hunter would be pul off by this sort 
of thing. One or two, mainly German 
and Dutch, were towards the end of the 
year approaching British banks for help 
and advice. How long will it be before 
the continent as a whole wakes up to 
the possibilities? 


Possibles and improbables for German buyers 

Market capitalisation at LjZj Jan. 1973 and HH Dec. 19 73 converted to DM 
0 DMm 200 _ 400 600 _ 800 10 00 

British Ley land 


BSR 

transport 

Development Group 
Glynwed 

BPB Industries 

Pagler-Hattersley 

London & Overseas 
Freighters 

British Printing Corp 
Davy International 
Yorkshire Chemicals 
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-buy a power ful road fleet 

-get into housing 
materials, 

- merre tioiising rnatonals, 
and all kinds of valves 
-build up a flpet of tramps 
-boy a recovered pnrrter 

and mafoi plant builder 

or specialist chemical 
maker 
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The Irish have got much more 
of a kick out of membership 
than the British 


The Irish are the most enthusiastic 
Europeans among the three new mem¬ 
bers. Last year, they voted by 5-J in 
favour of entering Europe and if 
another referendum were held tomorrow 
there would still be an overwhelming 
majority in favour of going in. It is not 
hard to see why. Unlike Britain. Ireland 
has gained from every policy Europe 
has devised. 

It has, for a start, got more from the 
common agricultural policy than anyone 
else. More than a quarter of all Irish¬ 
men still work on the land, a higher pro¬ 
portion than in France or Italy, and most 
of the farms are small, inefficient and 
poor. For years, their income has been so 
low that they have not been able to afTord 
much new investment in either animals 
or machinery, but by the end of this 
year the average income of Irish farmers 
is expected to be 34 per cent higher than 
it was at the beginning. 

Much of this is because of the world 
boom in food prices, but in the first 
eight months since the CAP was applied 
to Ireland, Brussels has paid over more 
than £23m to Irish farmers, the equiva 
lent of nearly £50 a head in farming. 


Irish banks have not particularly liked to 
lend money to farmers in the past 
because they looked such poor risks, 
but now the banks are falling over them¬ 
selves to help. Bank advances to agri¬ 
culture had risen by August of this year 
at least 37 per cent on the year before. 
The farmers are so flush with money 
that they already have 11 per cent more 
cattle than at the start of the year, and 
spending on machinery and land im-^ 
provement is going up as well. In real 
terms farm output will have risen by 7 
per cent this year. 

The previous poverty of Ireland’s 
farmers was chiefly because of the 
British. Britain used to be the only export 
market for the Irish, so they had no 
option but to go along with the British 
policy of cheap food. Now they can sell 
in the high-price markets of Europe. 
Over the next few years the Irish govern 
ment expects the effect of the CAP 
alone to raise the annual growth rate by 
about 1^ per cent. It is a reminder that 
CAP looks very different in Dublin 
from what it looks in London. The town 
Irish have not been so ecstatic about high 
food prices, and have tended to blame 



The year the cows came home 


the EEC for the recent inflation. But 
they reluctantly agree that the country 
as a whole benefits from dear food. 

Industry has never had it so good. 
Industrial production has grown by 
around 10 per cent this year, and the 
boom is expected to go on. Trade be¬ 
tween Ireland and the rest of the EEC is 
still much smaller than with Britain, 
but the pattern is changing fast: 20 per 
cent by value of Irish exports went to the 
rest of the EEC this year, compared 
with about 10 per cent two years ago. 
The Irish still run a trade deficit with the 
other EEC countries but it is smaller 
than it used to be. The opening of the 
Irish home market to the continentals 
has not had much impact. Most of the 
weaker Irish industries went to the wall 
in 1970 and 1971, when the tariffs with 
Britain came down and those firms 
that hung on seem able enough to with 
stand the competition from Europe. 

The real boom has been the surge in 
new investment by multinationals. Irish 
governments recognised long ago that 
the native industries, like textiles and 
beer, could never provide the spring¬ 
board for growth, and so decided to bid 
for multinational investment with a 
glittering bundle of incentives, subsidies 
and tax holidays. Nothing much hap¬ 
pened until the result of the EEC 
referendum was announced. Then the 
multinationals began queueing up to 
invest in Ireland. The combination of 
the incentives and free access to Europe 
has proved irresistible to many Ameri¬ 
can and European companies. The list 
of those that, since the referendum, 
have either put up plants in Ireland for 
the first time or are expanding existing 
plants includes: 


Abbott Laboratories 
Borg Warner Corp. 
Canada Dry 
Courtaulds 
Hcyco Werk 
Kempthome Lighting 
Killamey Hosiery 
LM Ericsson 
Measurex 
Merck 

Northern Electric 
Oxford Laboratories 
PepsiCo Inc. 

S&S Dundalk 
Engineering 
Smith Kline & French 
Warner Lambert 


Drugs, etc 

Carburettors 

Flavouring extracts 

Textiles 

Hand tools 

Light fittings 

Tights 

Telecommunications 
Process control 
Chemicals 
Telephones 
Lab equipment 
Flavour concentrates 

Paper machinery 
Chemicals 
Chewing gura 
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American multinationals provided 
around 39 per cent of the new jobs, fol¬ 
lowed bv the Germans with 17 per cent. 
In the year to March, 1973, new foreign 
investment in manufacturing industry 
came to £70m and created 14,000 new 
jobs, compared with 9,500 jobs the year 
before. Since March there has been a 
record surge of investment, particularly 
by the Germans. In recent months, a 
third of the investors have been Euro¬ 
pean, compared with a tenth a year 
ago. Already investment decisions have 
b^n taken which will create another 
25,000 jobs, and the 30,000 mark will 
probably be reached by next March. 
This means that the rate at which new 
jobs arc being created by foreign invest 
ment has almost tripled since Ireljund 
joined the EEC. 

Most of these new investors are 
heavily export-orientated. A recent 
survey among the Americans showed 
that they were exporting two thirds of 
output. In the first six months of mem 
bership, Irish exports to the EEC soared. 
France was the best market (sales up 
85 per cent in value on the same period 
a year before). Next came Holland 
(up 64 per cent); Germany (up 57 per 
cent) and Italy (up 54 per cent). Exports 
to Ireland's usual trading partner, 
Britain, took a marginal dip of 0.5 per 
cent, mainly because of the switch of 
beef away from Britain to the other 
common market countries. Imports 
from the EEC also jumped, but not by 
so much. The French 1^ the way with 
a rise of 61 per cent, followed by the 
Germans with 54 per cent. The Irish 
economy has performed much better 
over the past decade than anyone seems 
to have noticed. Income per head 10 
years ago was half the British figure. 
Today, it is well over 80 per cent, a figure 
depressed by the '■datively high number 
of the old and the young and the number 
who still work on the farms. Average 
industrial earnings are close to the 
British level, and in industries like brew¬ 
ing, actually higher. 

Politicians have worked out that Ire¬ 


land needs a steady 10 per cent growth 
rate to bring average incomes in line 
with those in the EEC by 1980. Punch- 
drunk from their first taste of Europe, 
they arc now demanding a king sized 
dollop of aid to bring about that rate of 
growth. Tliey have been reckoning on 
£80m a year out of Mr George Thom¬ 
son’s regional fund. 

The commission oiTered only £8m, or 
about 4 per cent of the proposed but 
deadlocked regional budget. Since the 
Irish will contribute only 1 per cent to the 
budget, this might seem a good deal, but 
the foreign secretary. Dr Garret Fitz¬ 
Gerald, was so angered by the com¬ 
mission’s proposals that he threatened 
to veto the entire fund unless Ireland is 
given more. Events in the commission 
overtook him when negotiations broke 
down of their own accord, but the 
regional fund will presumably one day 
come into being. 

Earlier this year the Irish scored 
a substantial victory on regional aid 
policy when the commission agreed that 
Ireland could continue its programme of 
incentives, even though they could not 
be easily squared with the official com 
petition policy. Not long after, the Irish 
notched up another success by becoming 
the only country to get aid from the 
social fund for every project submitted; 
it will get £1.2ni from the fund this year. 

As a small nation, the Irish have been 
deliglited by the access to political power 
that Europe has provided. Politicians, 
industrialists and trade unionists delight 
in travelling to Brussels: although Ireland 
has only 1 per cent of the community’s 
population, its representation at Brussels 
is far greater. Irish policymakers have 
always assumed in the past that they 
would have to follow Britain either into 
or away from Europe simply because 
half of Ireland’s exports go to Britain. 
Now they are not at all sure that Ire¬ 
land would pull out of the EEC if Brit¬ 
ain ever did. Even if Britain was able to 
negotiate a free trade deal with the com- 
munity. the Irish reckon that it could pay 
them to slay members of the EEC. 


Danes are 
disenchanted 

The latest opinion polls suggest that 
only half the voters in Denmark would 
say yes to the market now, compared 
with the two-thirds who did when the 
referendum to go in was taken last year. 
Yet membership of the market has 
put up farm profits, brought in more 
than twice what had been expected 
from the common agricultural policy 
fund, and lifted industrial investment 
out of a two-year slump in a way that 
nothing else could have done-TItc Danes 
would be far worse off today if tliey 
had not joined. They are disenchanted 
but they really have no reason to be. 
Their grumble is that their growth has 
not shown such si^ctacular improve¬ 
ments as either Britain's or Ireland's, 
but then those two countries started in 
worse shape than Denmark. 

The election on December 4th was 
fought exclusively on domestic issues, 
so the hammering taken by Mr Anker 
Joergensen’s Social Democratic govern¬ 
ment. and the wild success of Mr Mogens 
Glislrup’s new party, should not be read 
as an EEC prote.st vote. But the man on 
the Copenhagen omnibu.s is fed up 
with the aimmon market all the same, 
the obvious reason being inflation which 
popular opinion blames, just as in 
Britain, on EEC entry. Prices generally 
are now rising at 10 per cent a year, 
food prices by 15 per cent. The govern¬ 
ment does its best to tell people that 
only onc-fifth of these rises could con¬ 
ceivably be put down to tbe market, 
that the world commodity boom has 
produced similar inflation rates in 
Norway and Sweden, which have stayed 
out, and that the rate of inflation was at 
8 per cent last year when Denmark 
was still outside the market. It might 
also add that the 20 per cent rise in 
Danish wages this year has been no 
help. But the EEC has proved too handy 
a scapegoat for much of this to sink in. 

Some of the grumbles may be a back¬ 
lash from the exaggerated hopes that 
had been pinned on membership of the 
EEC. Denmark has been living 
above its means, running an over-large 
balance of payments deficit for many 
years, and it had hoped that the EEC 
might bring some miracle cure. Instead, 
last year's £50m current deficit is likely 
to. rise to at least £200m this year. 
Admittedly last year's figures looked 
healthier than they deserved because 
of a 10 per cent surcharge on impoctS, 
whidi h^ to come off at the beginning 
of 1973; and this year’s balance was 
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affected by a crippling general strike in 
the spring. But there is still a let down 
feeling that 1973 has not turned out 
better, and a suspicion that it may 
now lake to 1980 to get rid of the deficit. 

Without the common market, how 
ever, the balance of payments would 
have looked a great deal worse. The 
balance of payments benefit to Denmark 
from the common agricultural policy 
was originally reckoned to be about 
£100m a year, but now looks like reach¬ 
ing £200m-“f250m this year. Most of 
the extra money has come from dairy 
pnxlucts and meat, whose export prices 
shot up by 50 per cent (two-thirds of 
Denmark's farm products are sold 
abroad); not all of that extra £200m or 
so went directly to the fiirmers; they had 
previously been propped up by farm 
subsidies which have now been dropped. 
But even the Danish farmers—who are 
just as given to complaining as farmers 
anyw'here else—admit that they have 
done well out of the market. So it is a 
fair guess that at least this 10 per cent 
of the population is happy about entry. 

For industry the benefits are less 
clear cut. Denmark has been a low-tariff 
country for raw materials and semi¬ 
manufactured goods for many years, 
so it did not expect any sudden changes 
in its industrial trading pattern after 
entry. The discovery that industrial 
exports to EEC countries look like 
being well over 20 per cent up this 
year compared with less than half that 
to the old Eft a countries has come as a 
pleasant surprise. But Denmark's 
imports arc 30 per cent up all round. 

The biggest gain was an end to the 
uncertainty that prevailed before the 
referendum, an uncertainty that sus¬ 
tained a two-year investment slump. 
The slump seems to be over. Investment 
could be 15-20 per cent up this year, 
though farming is taking a good share 
of this. In industry, the lack of any 
really large companies means invest¬ 
ment is being spread widely and thinly, 
from electronics to building components, 
from shipbuilding to brewing. There is 
no sign of the structure and ownership 
of industry changing much yet, except 
that the biggest rise in investment by 
foreigners this year is said to have come 
from Sw^'den. If Sweden is going to 
regard Denmark as its back door into 
the EEC market, the balance of pay¬ 
ments could yet be saved by inflow 
of Sw'edish capital. 

On balance, the EEC has done 
Denmark no harm apart from a slight 
speeding-up of its ^eady worrying 
inflation certainly done 

much good tc^ts farmers. But the Danes 
clearly feel uncomfortable about mem¬ 
bership, and this goes deeper than 
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niggles about inflation. They have been 
profoundly disturbed by recent talks 
of faster moves towards political unity 
in the EEC by the German Chancellor, 
Herr Brandt, and by similar hints by the 
French. As far as they are concerned, 
they have said yes to the Treaty of 
Rome but not to any further political 
integration. They are greatly worried 
by the ponderousness of Brussels, dis¬ 
appoint^ with its slow progress on 
many domestic questions this year, 
and exasperated by its bureaucratic 
apparatus. They do accept that on 
economic grounds it is in Denmark’s 
interest to stay in, and they expect 
other Scandinavians to join within 
the next five or ten years. But a number 
of them would add hopefully that if 
Britain should ever consider getting out, 
Denmark might do so too. 

The 

Commonwealth 
hasn't noticed 

Remember the argument that Britain’s 
entry into the community would betray 
the Commonwealth? Well, it has, pre¬ 
dictably. proved nonsense. It turned out 
that 1973 was an exceptionally kind year 
for the developing world. Surging com¬ 
modity prices have shifted the terms of 
trade in favour of the primary producing 
countries and their foreign exchange 
reserves are now running at unprece¬ 
dented and quite unexpected levels. 
The Commonwealth is enjoying a trade 
boom that is keeping its politicians 
happy and away from the doors of 
Downing Street. High commodity 
prices alone mean that Britain is paying 
over £1 billion more this year to the 
developing world than in 1972, a sum 
that dwarfs Britain’s oflicial aid. 

For those chiefly concerned with the 
third world it has been a large piece of 
luck that the commodity b^m coin¬ 
cided with Britain’s first year of EEC 
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membership. Countries with raw 
materials to sell have realised thatjiigh 
prices and strong demand for commodi¬ 
ties depend not on cosy Commonwealth 
agreements but on the general strength 
of western industry. As it happens the 
only nations missing out on the present 
commodity boom are the sugar pro¬ 
ducers of the Caribbean who, under a 
Commonwealth pact, are getting an 
artificial price for their sugar that is now 
40 per cent lower than the world price 
on the free markets. 

Commonwealth countries did not 
take long to grasp the power line-up in 
Brussels. The loss of the old Common¬ 
wealth preference agreements and bi¬ 
lateral arrangements with Britain has 
generally proved insignificant in trading 
terms. What the primary producers 
found instead was that commodity 
agreements can usually expect strong 
French backing and that with British 
sympathy this could be enough to over¬ 
come the usual strong resistance from 
Germany. So they are now giving 
commodity agreements foremost priority. 
The copper producers’ organisation, 
Cipec, based itself in Paris; the cocoa 
agreement was only reached earlier 
this year with strong French pressure 
within the community; and it will be up 
to the common market to renew the 
Commonwealth sugar agreement next 
year. On all these problems the Com¬ 
monwealth is mounting an effective 
lobby, and every member state has 
already been sniffing around Brussels 
this year on its own. 

Two other issues are going to come 
up* a fair hearing in the world trade 
talks taking place in the next few years 
under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, and the possible 
underwriting of the Commonwealth’s 
sterling balances in any move towards 
economic and monetary union. What¬ 
ever the deal that the Commonwealth 
gets on these problems, most Common¬ 
wealth governments find it decidedly 
easier to argue things out once and for 
all in Brussels than to have to carry 
on simultaneous and possibly con- 


Whore K hurts most 


Commodity imports. $ billion 1970 

Japan 

America 

Germany 

Britain 

France 

Food 

2.5 

5,4 

4.5 

4.5 

2.2 

Drink & tobacco 

0.1 

0.9 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

Crude materials 

6.6 

3.3 

3.8 

3.0 

2.0 

ISAineral fuels 

3.9 

3.1 

2.6 

2.3 

2.3 

Oils & fats 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0*2 

Total commodities 

T3.2 

12,8 

TiTe 

~T6^ 

^To 

Total imports 

18.9 

40.0 

29.8 

21.7 

18.9 

Gnp 

Commodities 

197.6 

988.6 

187.7 

120.4 

147.6 

% of imports 

70 

32 

39 

48 

37 

% of gnp 

7 

1 

8 

9 

5 


Source UN intetnauontji rrecle sttilvsiiCB. OtUO 
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flicbng negotiations with Britain and the 
EEC separately. 

It was the last gasp of imperial arro 
gance that thought the economics of the 
developed Commonwealth needed any 
looking after. Australia’s exports have 
been doing so well that they have 
survived two revaluations of the currency 
withm the year; New Zealand's sheep 
and dairy farmers are making record 
profits on the back of hi^ world 
pnees. The fear that the community 
might create a restrictive policy about 
mutton and lamb has receded now that 
Britain, the largest consumer of lamb 
in Europe, is actually in the com 
muiuty and can block it. 

The big Commonwealth battle next 
year will be on the sugar agrcemdnt. 
A guarantee must be found for the 
Caribbean’s cane sugar in the face of 
strong French pressures to increase 
community beet sugar production at 
the expense of cane imports. The 
Caribbean’s position is weak at the 
moment because it has failed to produce 
enough sugar even to fill quotas under 
the Commonwealth agreement, so it 
may have trouble asking to try to 
negotiate an even bigger market within 
the community. However none of the 
contributors to the common agricultural 
policy wishes to see more funds poured 
into the already ample purses of the 
French beet growers. So they will 
probably decide to be kind 


Reputations 
made and lost 

The most spectacular performer among 
the 13 commissioners at Brussels has 
turned out to be one of the newcomers, 
the Danes’ Mr Finn Gundelach, who wa<s 
little known before this year. He got the 


job of internal markets, which basically 
means the unpopular business of har 
monising things: not the place where 
reputations might expect to be made. 
But in this dreary chore Mr Oundelacli 
has shown such an unusual combination 
of speed, flexibility, toughness and sheer 
ability that he is automatically roped in 
nowadays for any job that the <x)m 
mission's efficient, but rather unimagina 
tive president, M Fran 9 ois Xavier Ortoli 
really wants to get done Sir Christopher 
Soames is also finding Mr Gundelach a 
notable addition in the Gatt negotiations 
now just beginning He is definitely the 
man to watch. 

Most impressive of the runners up is 
probably M. Claude Cheysson, very 
much an Englishman’s Frenchman in the 
awkward business of prodding the EEC 
to be nicer to poor countries, and now 
also pitchforked into the |ob of worryuig 
about the EEC's over spending. But 
there is not a lot to ch(x>se between him 
and Mr Pieire Lardinois, a beefy Dutch 
man who was once Holland’s minister of 
agriculture and who is now guarding that 
ark of the covenant, the common farm 
policy This he has done superlatively 
well. He has been tough and wily and has 
given precious little away. Without 
approving what he has done, even his 
critics have to admire the way he did it 
Now that world prices are beginning to 
make the stable price regime of the farm 
policy rather easier to defend Mr Lardi 
nois has done that well, too. He has also 
presided over an attempt to make 
changes in the farm policy which are 
not headline making but are useful 

The title of the most persistently 
underrated commissioner would without 
much question go to Mr Albert Bors 
chette of Luxemburg, who controls the 
competition department administering 
four of the most useful articles in the 
Treaty of Rome, those dealing with anti 
trust and government subsidies to m 


dustry* -open and concealed. It is 
grossly undci staffed, which sometimes 
leads to mistakes and its arguments 
before (he court *'f justice aic often thin 
as a result. But by common consent the 
competition department still does better 
than any other, and, contrai v to popular 
bcliel among tetchy British businessmen 
and civil servants, its top officials have 
the best political noses for what is possi 
ble m the cnliic commission 

Mr Hcnn Simonel, the Belgian com 
missioner, would be up among these 
frontrunners weie it not for his ability to 
get his name linked with Belgian political 
rows, he is one of the top Ups to be the 
future prime minister of his country, a 
notion he finds hard to put out of his 
mind while wearing his commissioner’s 
hat. The fact icmains that on encigy, 
tax and financial institutions, his throe 
big portfolios, lie has been one of the 
most agile and determined commission 
ers to arrive in Brussels for a long lime. 

Somewhere m the middle come the 
two British entries. Sir Christopher 
Soames and Mr George Thomson, to 
gather with the clcvei but la/y German 
commissioner, Herr Wilhelm Hafer 
kamp. The Brils have survived the almost 
impossible build up they were given 
better than might have been expected 
and Sir Christopher comes into his own 
in the dreadful, through the night scs> 
sions that seem an inescapable pari of the 
Brussels machinery When ihev woik 
together the two British heavies often 
still dominate the commission But 
politics sometimes drives a wedge 
between them 

In his last weeks at the commission, 
Herr Ralf Dahrendorf, who has resigned 
to take up life at the Umdon School 
of Economics, did so much better than 
in pievious years that the man who has 
probably lost most ground is the 
Italian Signor Altiero Spinelh The noble 
Spinelh dreams for a European govern 
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merit arc cither a century before or a 
century after their time, it isS hard to tel] 
which. His compatriot. Signor Scarascia 
Mugnozza, gives too much the impres 
sionofmerely markingiimeloticefrectivc. 

The Irish former foreign minister. Dr 
Patrick Hillcry. has been too nice, in a 
job that requires the opposite qualities. 
He took over social affairs, one of the 
most badly run departments in the com¬ 
mission, and his director-general, Mr 
Michael Shanks, who came to the job half 
way through the year, is not going to be 
able to pull it round unless Dr Hillery is 
prepared to show his teeth a bit more. 

Mr Shanks is not the only newcomer 
who sometimes comes close io despair at 
the way the place works. A lot of the 
blame for this rests on the so-called four 
teenih commissioner, the very powerful 
M. Emil Noel. No one understands 
the Brussels machine as he does. But 
that, precisely, is his fault, and he has 
bcaime so much the custodian of its 
Byzantine image and an obstacle to its 
reform that other members of the execu¬ 
tive sometimes w onder whether it is pure 
coincidence that M. Noel was born in 
Istanbul. 

Norway doesn't” 
mind staying out 

Norw ay’s yes-voters, mainly the business 
and industrial community who were 
in favour of going into the EEC, are 
having a hard time explaining why 
staying out has not proved to be the 
economic disaster it was supposed to. 
Norway is booming and beginning to 
stretch at the scams. Production is 
going flat out and so are exports: they 
are expected to end the year 22 per cent 
up in value, and since last year’s exports 
were 14 per cent up on 197rs this 
means an increase of more than 30 per 
cent in two years. Imports have not 
risen by anything like that amount. 

The no-volers are crowing openly at 
the prosperity which they say has been 
achieved without the slightest help from 
the EEC. They arc not prepared to 
admit that it owes anything to the EEC's 
decision to turn Norway into a sort of 
pet, making special arrangements be¬ 
cause it was small, could do no damage 
to the EEC, and because the Nine were 
genuinely sorry that it had not joined— 
arrangements that would certainly not 
have been oflered had u country 
Britain’s size decided to stay out, and 
would probably not have been ofTered 
to the Danes either. 

The, EEC's accessions to Norway 
have Ij^n overshadowed in the public 


eye by the North Sea oil boom, which 
is now stretching employment beyond 
its limits. Firms building drilling rigs and 
production platforms in Stavanger are 
so desperate for skilled men that they 
arc olTering -up to double the wages paid 
for the same jobs in the neighbouring 
shipyards. In other countries immigrant 
workers could be used but the Nor¬ 
wegians would not tolerate them. 

Not surprisingly, prices are going up, 
though 8 per cent on the consumer 
price index is nut as fast as in some other 
European countries. Wages are also 
going up at around 10 per cent, with at 
least as much again forecast after the 
annual round of national wage negotia 
tions next March. It was in an attempt 
to reduce the impact of imported infla¬ 
tion that the government upvalued the 
krone by 5 per cent last month, though 
few people in the country seem to 
believe it will have much effect. 

No one in Norway can ignore the oil 
boom. The arc lights on the rigs under 
construction dominate the evening 
skyline in Oslo and Stavanger. With a 
remarkable turn of enterprise and by 
working up new technologies before 
they were needed the Norwegians have 
collared a great deal of this rig-building 
business from under the noses ofBritain's 
sluggish shipyards. But the true boom 
will begin when the oil starts coming on 
shore. Norway will then become a 
substantial exporter of oil and gas. 
It gets 70 per cent of its present energy 
from hydro-electric plants more or less 
for free and imports only 8m tons of oil 
a year for the rest of its needs, which 
means that Europe’s present oil troubles 
arc largely passing it by. 

With a total population of less than 
Sm. Norway even senses it has the 
makings of another Saudi Arabia or 
Kuwait. The Russians believe that there 
could be the equivalent of another 
Middle F,ast oilfield in the Arctic, and 
the Norwegians are sitting on a good 
bit of tliat, too. Over the next five to 
ten years, oil will cause much ^eater 
change to the Norwegians' daily life 
than anything that might have happened 
had the country join^ the EEC. And, 
because they stay^ out, the Norwegians 
feel they have no need to consult anyone 
about what they do with their oil. 

'There is an occasional flicker of con¬ 
cern about what non-membership will 
mean in the long term to industries other 
than oil, but it is only fleeting. Business¬ 
men and industrialists are much more 
outspoken in their fears that in the next 
recession the EEC will become heavily 
protectionist, especially on “sensitive” 
products like aluminium, ferro-alloys 
and paper, and will then cease to treat 
Norway as the EEC's favourite charity. 


So far, their warnings are falling on 
deaf ears, which is not particularly 
surprising when all they can quote to 
support it are instances d* niggling 
quibbles. There was the mini-crisis over 
hardened fat used for margarine. Britain 
and Denmark used to buy most of the 
Norwegian output; Norway’s trade 
agreement with the EEC omitted to 
provide any quota for it. Norway pro 
tested, but sold 20,000 tons to Peking, 
which disposed of the problem for a 
year. Then a small firm making ski- 
clothes fell foul of the EEC’s rules of 
origin because it used a special Japanese 
cloth woven to its own specification. 

It is difficult to work up public sym¬ 
pathy for industries if this is the worst 
case they can make out against non- 
membership but the uneasy feeling per¬ 
sists in the business community that next 
year could be an altogether different 
matter. If growth in Europe stops in its 
tracks, through a combination oi oil and 
money troubles, the EEC could become a 
much less accommodating trading 
partner. Norwegian industries are also 
worried about what could be decided in 
the EEC committees now drafting tech¬ 
nical standards. In a modem economy 
the.se, not tariffs, are the barriers to trade 
and Brussels is therefore attempting to get 
common standards throughout the EEC. 

'This Ls a problem worrying industry 
in all the remaining Efta countries, 
where governments are being pressed 
to say they will accept the EEC 
standards but have so far turned a deaf 
ear. As it happens, a voice in the 
drafting of these standards is one of the 
advantages of British membership 
quoted by a number of companies in 
The Economist's opinion poll. 

Depends what 
renegotiation 
means _ 

Much of the news coming out of 
Brussels in the course of the year has 
been depressingly concerned with 
fights to the death about juridical points 
and sums of money smaller than mai^ 
a multinational company spends on 
capital investment in a single we^. 
But what this has done is to demon¬ 
strate where the crisis pomts in Europe 
are going to be in coming years. 

(1) Britain has not got the material 
benefits from the EEC’s schemes to 
redistribute incomes that a year ago 
U was confidaiUy fcnrecast that it would. 
This will be a nrnjmr souroe of fiictidn 
in the coming year, as ministers fiid 
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thdr own mounting disappointment 
and also have to cope with a critical 
and sceptical electorate at home. The 
further any one of the Nine tries to 
push beyond the strict letter of the 
Treaty of Rome, the more do any new 
EEC policies become the creatures of 
diplomatic horse-trading of a not parti¬ 
cularly creditable sort. 

Britain has thus found itself on the 
wrong side of several arguments, parti¬ 
cularly on regional policy, social policy 
and the pooling of monetary reserves— 
in which common sense was on Britain’s 
side and so were all the arguments for 
promoting the integration of Europe, 
but precious little use they were. The 
countries already enjoying the benefits 
of the Treaty of Rome (ie, the original 
Six) have continued to pull in the lolly. 
France and Holland arc the two major 
gainers from the common farm policy. 
Germany, Benelux and Italy are the 
winners from free trade in industrial 
products. The sort of changes that 
Britain would like to see in regional 
and social policy are not spelled out 
in any detail in the Treaty of Rome 
but in the Paris summit communique 
of last year, and that, as Britain's nego¬ 
tiators have discovered, has no legal status 
in the community. So the only way to 
get any action is by a process of negoti¬ 
ation with countries now much more 
interested in safeguarding their national 
interests than they were in the heady 
1950s when the farm and free trade 
arrangements were implemented. Today 
mernbCT states like Germany. France 
and Holland are. thanks largely to the 
EEC, richer and more confident than 
they were then, and feel the need for 


burden-sharing much less. The year’s 
final clash over regional policy showed 
up their stonewalling strength, and 
Britain's bargaining weakness, for what 
it was and Britain must find better ways 
to live with it than it did this year. 

(2) The oil threats used by the Arabs 
have shown the EEC's machinery for 
getting fresh agreement on any new 
subject, even an urgent one, to be 
desperately slow. Any subject like oil 
that involves foreign offices in what 
is really an economic issue, and that 
also brings in relations with Washington, 
gets hopelessly lost among different 
groups of ministers and civil servants. 

(3) Europe’s two other promised 
leaps forward have got similarly bogged 
down by the perpetual conflict between 
the rhetoric of Europe and what the 
EEC is actually about. As it deserved 
to, the idea of a monetary union came 
to grief. Equally, however, the much 
more sensible first steps towards econ¬ 
omic union—setting up a reserve bank¬ 
ing system with lines of credit and pooled 
reserves expressed in a common unit 
of account—^have got off to a notably 
flat-f<x>led start. 

The second jump was supposed to be 
towards a common industrial policy. 
This is the year in which the Nine at 
last appreciated that the only mechanism 
for forcing aircraft manufacturers, 
computer firms and the like to merge 
was the prospect of a slap-up commercial 
disaster. Only the threat of another 
Boeing invasion of Europe got France’s 
and Britain’s aircraft manufacturers 
near to the point of mergers. When 
the prospect receded as the market 
for new aircraft began to look sicker. 


so did the urge to get together. Tfie 
same has happened to Europe's shi|^ 
builders. As order books grew, so their 
interest in ganging together to compete 
with Japan diminished. In all this, pretty 
blueprints for industry drawn up by 
the truck load by under employed 
civil servants in Brussels have played 
a negligible part. 

(4) As General de Gaulle saw more 
clearly than anyone else. Britain really 
is different from the countries it has 
joined. The upshot is that Britain is 
engaged willynilly in a struggle which 
must by detaition continue for years: 
to sec whether the ways and rules of the 
old Six can be changed sufficiently 
for both old and new members to like 
being in the EEC. 

So far, many Britons, however ill- 
informed they may be, do not like what 
they see. And sometimes they are right. 
Britain has failed to tnake much impact 
on the methods of work employed by 
either the Brussels commission or the 
EEC machinery at large. 

Where the British have had some 
good effect is in curbing the wilder 
fancies of a Europe that is harmonised 
(ie, regulated) in every little detail. And 
in the year they have been there they 
have opened up most debates taking 
place in Brussels and made them less 
parish-pump. But that is nothing like 
enough. So Mr Roy Jenkins and even 
some Conservative marketeers are 
beginning to think that the idea of re¬ 
negotiation—which is not the same idea 
as most of Labour’s anti-marketeers 
have developed—might not turn out 
to be such a bad idea if it encouraged 
sensible changes. That remains to be seen. 





Httadil Zosoi. 


Cooperation 
Runs Deep. 


Ninety-two years ago, Hitachi Zosen 
was founded by Mr. F.H. Hunter, an 
Englishman, [t might have been ninety- 
two years ago, but it still means a lot. 

Because Mr. Hunter did more than 
simply give the company its start. He gave 
the company an attitude for doing 
business. The attitude of cooperation. 
Something we’ve maintained 
It’s not a fancy attitude 
for doing business. In fact,it 
might be a lit tie old “fashioned. 

But we’ve kept it because 
we like it. And our customers 
like it loo. | 

Maybe you know Hitachi 
Zosen as an enormous ship* 
building company. Or as a 


tremendously capable manufacturer of 
heavy equipment. What you don*t know, 
until you’ve worked with us, is what 
we mean by cooperation. 

We mean international cooperation. 
Cooperation among manufacturers. 
Cooperation with our customers. Real 
cooperation. We mean that we genuinely 
want to help. And that we’ll 
go to extremes to do so. 


Sincerely, 


^ XT — 

Takao Nagat 
President, Hitachi Zose 


HITACHI ZOaiER 

HITACHI SHIPBUILDING Ii ENGINEERING CO^^lTt 

Tokyo WfiM Chiyotfr-ko, Tokyo, Jopon Taloi' i2«4M CMIo AMroH. IW^MID |0NV( 
Ovtrsui OfPeos lonAon, Now York, DaiMhKH*. Hoq| Koof, Qflo. gMKi 
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Books 


The pursuit of 
childhood 

ON CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 

By Isabelle Jan: edited by 
Catherine Storr. 

Alien Lane. 189 pages. €2.50. 

AUTHOR'S CHOICE 2 

Edited by J. Macrae. 

Hamish Hamilton. 246 pages. £2.20. 

DINKY HOCKER SHOOTS SMACK 

By M. E. Kerr. 

Goiiancz. 160 pages. €1.50. 

“Childhood is unknown”, complained 
Rousseau, to an unresponsive age of 
didactic educators. Critics of modern 
children’s literature, usually children’s 
writers themselves, can be forgiven a 
little complacency. Childhood and 
adolescence—a state not only unknown 
but inconceivable in the eighteenth 
century—arc now catered for with 
inexhaustible attention to their 
peculiarities. 

But have we advanced so far? 
Children’s writers have an accumula¬ 
tion of proven techniques to build on, 
just like the writers of thrillers—or, 
for that matter, pornography. But even 
the compilers of picture books (or their 
equivalent on television) must possess 
something more. It is not enough, 
maintains Miss Isabelle Jan, in her 
astonishingly wide-ranging survey of 
European and North American child¬ 
ren’s literature, to write for children-in- 
general (though it is amazing how 
frequently this elementary precept is 
forgotten) nor even for children-in- 
particular, though an immediate 
audience (such as Beatrix Potter’s 
rdations) seems more necessary to 
children’s than to adults’ authors. The 
author must, argues Miss Jan, write for 
the child within him or herself; and that 
is no easier in the twentieth than in the 
eighteenth century. 

It is, at least, attempted nowadays. 
The eighteenth-century writers for 
children condescended to them, at best 
made concessions: it is impossible to 
condescend to oneself, llie dismal 
govemessy dialogues of Madame de 
Genlis or Sarah Trimmer do show one 
styles and attitudes to avoid. Chrono¬ 
logical cdlections of writing for children 
(such as the “Oxford Book of Children’s 
Verse”) often contain examples whose 


only virtue now is quaintness. Miss Jan, 
who is after the elixir of good children’s 
literature, wisely avoids this approach: 
but she does not commit the opposite 
folly of resting too heavily on her own 
opinion. Children’s literature, in the 
end, must be what children want to 
read, and even in the eighteenth century 
one can find clues. The author has 
found one particularly nice one in, of 
all things, Madame de Genlis's “Les 
Vcillees du Chateau”: 

“What arc you reading?** asked Madame 
de Clemire. 

“Mother . . . it is . . . Prince Percinel cl 
Princesse Gracicuse.'* 

“A fairy tale! How can such reading mailer 
interesl you?” 

“Mother, I know it*s wrong of me; but 1 
must admit thai I like fairy tales .. .'* 

But children’s choice is of course 
never free. Fairy tales, or comics, or 
Enid Blyton are banned by one set 
of adults or another. The children’s 
authors who have put together the 
volume from Hamish Hamilton are 
naturally freer, and should equally be 
better read and better choosers than 
most parents. Their selection is interest¬ 
ing. They have sought the unfamiliar, 
for, after all, it is nice to get something 
hal^forgottcn back into print. The best 
choice, on that score, is Miss Joan 
Aiken’s: Laurence Housman’s “The 
Gentle Cockatrice”. There are other 
traditionalists among them: Miss Helen 
CressweU chose Walter de la Mare’s 
“Visitors”; Mr Scott O'Dell Oscar 
Wilde’s “The Happy Prince”. Not all 
have plumped for fantasy: Mr John 
Rowe Townsend, with a touch of 
originality, chose Damon Runyon’s 
“A Piece of Pie”. All are worth reading, 
though the Cleavers’ introduction to 
their choice, MacKinlay Cantor’s “The 
Purple Moccasin”, is enough to put off 
any self-respecting child, let alone adult. 
Even so brief a false note is a pity, for 
these stories are not juvenilia; the choice 
is sophisticated, and the cover bears no 
trace of the word “children”. 

But the adolescent market is 
notoriously tricky; even more carefully 
disguised children’s books have dropped 
ea^ into the wide gap between what 
plSlnts choose for their children and 
what adolescents choose for themselves. 
Few parents, for example, are going to 
choose a book with the title 
Hpeker Shoots Smadt”, unless—^whidhi 
is quite likely—^they simply do not 
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understand the title. That is a pity, 
because young adult novels arc tricky 
to sell, and this one deserves the widest 
readership. 

The idiom, and probably the situation 
too, is wholly American; we could do 
with a British Dinky, but numerous 
attempts at realistic writing about 
adolescents have lacked Miss Kerr’s 
sureness of touch. Dinky, a younger 
Georgy Girl, is a 14-year-old fatty who 
does not, actually, take heroin, but 
paints the title “Dinky Mocker Shoots 
Smack” all over Brooklyn Heights to 
pay out her mother, a do-gooder who 
takes pride in her rehabilitation successes. 
Miss Jan reckons that three-quarters 
of the novels written for boys and girls 
since 1850 tell the story of a lost or 
orphaned child in search of a family, 
and this novel too is about rcieaion. 
But the theme has become subljicr, and 
not only because children are MA easily 
orphaned these days: Mrs Hocker 
never says, like the mother in Victor 
Hugo’s “Lbs Miserabics”, that she is 
sick of her child, but, in late-tweniieth- 
century style, she fails to communicate. 

But the real joy of “Dinky Hocker” 
is that Miss Kerr is knocking this jargon- 
cum-way-oMife: the parents’ efforts 
to “adjust”, to “communicate”, to 
“participate” are seen through quite 
clearly by their teenage children, who 
arc yet never repellent, misunderstood 
martyrs. The narrative never fails to 
be funny. Miss Kerr is also taking aswipe 
at parental preoccupation with drugs. 
“People” says young Tucker of Dinky, 
“who don’t shoot smack have problems 
too"’. But best of all, Miss Kerr is not 
of the all-too-large school of authors 
who bebeve you achieve realism in 
children’s novels by injecting sex and 
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then lose (heir nerve and superimpose 
a moral fable. Tucker is cooler about 
sex than his parents, who are constantly 
telling him he is too young to go steady 
and longing to be contradicted. At the 
end of a cross-examination about his 
girl friend, he gives the perfectly 
adolescent answer: ‘T'm waiting for the 
fall". Time, Miss Kerr so brilliantly 
understands, looks different when it is 
on your side. 

On the 1973rd 
day of Christmas 

TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 

By Jack Kent. 

Hamish Hamilton. 40 pages. €1.40. 

HOW THE GRINCH STOLE 
CHRISTMAS 

By Dr Seuss. 

Collins. 54 pages. €1. 

FATHER CHRISTMAS 

By Raymond Briggs. 

Hamish Hamilton. 32 pages. £1,10. 

THE MOLE FAMILY'S CHRISTMAS 

By Russell Hoban. 

Jonathan Cape. 48 pages. £1.40. 

Why did no one before Mr Kent appre 
ciatc that ‘The Twelve Days of 
Christmas” is a nightmare story of 
over stocking? His inspired picture book 
starts prosaically enough: on day one 
the lady, as everyone knows, receives a 
partridge in a pear tree, and very 
pleased she looks with it too. Yes, but 
did you realise that over the whole 
period she receives 12 partridges in pear 
trees, one every day? And—worse still— 
42 (7 X 6) geese a laying? to say nothing 
of, for example, 40 (5 X 8) maids a 
milking? By the twelfth day it is not only 
the one cow on show that is beginning 
to droop; Mr Kent's illustrations get 
busier and busier, and funnier and 
funnier; on the last page and the twelfth 
day her true love definitely has his 
lady on the run. No such neat variation 
on this old theme has been dreamt up 



Before the deluge 


since a daily newspaper took the trouble 
to cost up the twelve presents, baulking 
only at fixing a price on the eleven 
lordS-a-leaping. Well, did you know 
what a collie bird costs? 

Mr Kent’s lady, at least, must 
have some sympathy with the Grinch’s 
attitude to Chri.stmas—“the NOISE! 
the NOISE!”—and so, at the beginning 
of Dr Seuss’s latest feble, must most 
parents. But he is rapidly established 
on the side of the baddies by his hatred 
of Christmas dinner; from then on, 
this sub human Scrooge gets nastier 
and nastier, and with Dr Seuss that 
means really very nasty. But with Dr 
Seuss you can be equally certain that 
the story has a moral ending: when 
the Grinch, having done a Father 
Christmas in reverse and stolen all the 
Christmas presents, trees and food, 
discovers the Whos still sing on Christ- 
may day. So: 

“Maybe Chrislmasr he thought, ^'doesn't 

come from a store.” 

“Maybe Christmas . . . perhaps . . . means a 

little bit more!” 

Not a patch on “The Ixrax”, the last 
Dr Seuss to be published in Britain by 
Collins; but there is a nice resemblance 
between the disguised Grinch and all 
those gloomy members of Equity kitted 
up as Santas in unlit department stores 
this Christmas. 

Mr Raymond Briggs’s Santa is quite 
a different sort of fellow: a plain working 
man more at home with a rule book 
than in the saints’ calendar, who 
grumbles his way through this glorious 
long picture strip, from his snug kitchen 
(adorned with posters of summer sun¬ 
spots) to stables (“blooming cold”), 
loading up his sleigh (“work, work, 
work”), battling his way through filthy 
weather (“rain now! What next?”}, 
struggling up and down chimneys 
(“blooming soot”), getting stuck in an 
Aga, baffled by a caravan (“getting a 
blooming cold, now”), stopping for the 
odd drink left by thoughtful parents, 
finishing up with Buckingham Palace 
and crawling home to his own Christmas 
dinner, presents (“blooming awful tie 
from Aunty Elsie’*) and a comforting 
read of the summer holiday brochures. 
No one has ever done so much justice to 
Father Christmas before. Mr Briggs’s 
gift for detail is hardly short of genius. 

His Father Christmas might well take 
offence at the Mole family’s letter, 
addressed to “the fat man in the red 
soot”. Fortunately, Mr Hoban’s S. Claus 
is a large-minded and perspicacious 
gentleman who provides the short¬ 
sighted moles with a telescope with 
which to see the stars. This unpreten¬ 
tious picture book is wholly delightful 
and beautifully illustrated. The moral 
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touches are there, all right; the owl, 
like the Grinch, is suddenly filled with 
the spirit of Christmas, doesn’t eat the 
sleeping moles and is rewarded with a 
tie from S. Claus (though one would 
have thought some sustenance would 
have been more to the point). 

And at first human Christmases 
certainly seem to come from a store: 

“What is Chrisimas?” Dciver asked Ihe 
house mouse. 

“Several different flavours of paper and card¬ 
board,” said the mouse. “Fresh pa.stc some¬ 
times, and no end of ribbon, string and nesting 
materials. Constant footsteps overhead, and no 
rest for anyone .. 

But by the last page it has become 
quite clear that that is not all there is to 
(Christmas in Mr Hoban’s book, either; 
but he hasn’t made such a song and 
dance about it as Dr Seuss. 


Dream pedlars 

THE BUTTERFLY BALL AND THE 
GRASSHOPPER'S FEAST 

By William Plomer. 

Jonathan Cape. 72 pages. £1.95. 

IN SEARCH OF UNICORNS 

By Susannah York. 

Hodder and Stoughton. £2.50. 

Trendiness is dangerous in children's 
books. Book buyers are an unadven¬ 
turous lot. and hardly less so for their 
children than for themselves. Both 
these books make fine bookshop win' 
dows; but it is better to end up in a 
carrier bag than as display fodder. 
TTiat fate would he a great pity for the 
first, and even quite a pity for the 
second. 

The original ^of “The Butterfly Ball 
and the Grasshopper’s Feast" was 
written (as one can just discover from 
a line of small print) by William Roscoe. 
Roscoe was a Liverpool MP. When his 
verse appeared in 1806 it was immensely 
popular, went into innumeratde reprints 
(even on handkerchiefs) and imitations 
became something of a literary industry. 
It would have been nice had Roscoe's 
original ]mm appeared as an in^ 
duction; it is stul wdl worth reading. 
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"Swift and fearsome bat" 


as is the much longer and almost equally 
popular reply, written shortly after¬ 
wards by Catherine Ann Dorset. “The 
Peacock at Home”. Someone could 
have some fun illustrating that. 

But Mr Plomer’s verses are astonish¬ 
ingly good, with some nice contemporary 
touches: 

That huge new block, in EC4, 

Of the Cheddar Bank they built last June 

Has a secret flat, on the fourteenth floor, 

For Sir Maximus Mouse, the Cheese Tycoon. 

And it is a good gimmick to have serious 
“nature notes” at the end of the book 
on the species mentioned. The same 
care for precision is apparent in both the 
verses and Mr Alan Aldridge's illustra¬ 
tions—^which are, of course, quite superb. 
But they are also risky. It is not Mr 
Aldridge’s fault that insects observed in 
accurate detail are repellent to most 
people; and the psychedelic has become 
so commonplace in illustrating, even in 
illustrating for children, that it is pro¬ 
bably unfair to complain about that; 
but the combination occasionally floats 
near to the boundary between dream 
and nightmare. The plates are exquisite, 
of a rare originality and something to 
be treasured; but those who find Rack- 
ham- and Tenniel a bit strong would do 
wdl to include Mr Aldridge in the 
same cmnpany. It is notorioudy difilcult 
to predict wjfiat will frighten children 
7(410 have often less of a sweet tooth in 
literature than thdr anxious parents 
suf^jose; but if the aim is to convince 
them that bats, hornets and wasps are 
as much a part of a friendly anthropo¬ 
morphic world as bears ai^ bunnies, 
the restdt is dubious. 

The iHustrations to Miss York’s 
fantaw border on the grotesque, in their 
own tar less poliriied way, and they 
ate unredeenoed by the text, which is an 
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unsatisfactory cross between Tolkien 
and Dr Seuss. The whole is beautifully 
put together by Hodder and Stoughton 
(though it is too long to do without 
page numbering), but that, unfortunately, 
ishevo* quite enough. 

It is diflicult to say quite why Miss 
York just misses; there is plenty of plot; 
plenty of humour; plenty of action; 
plenty of detail. Perhaps the truth is that 
there is too much of everything: too much 
special language, too many curses, 
spells, thees and thous, too much thinly- 
disguised parable. That is a pity, because 
Miss York writes very fluently, and 
quite often manages the juxtaposition 
of the prosaic and the high-flown that 
keeps moral fantasy from falling on its 
face in the slush. And, rarer still, her 
proper names have characters behind 
them. This concoction is a little like a 
magazine-reading cook's—overseasoned 
with rosemary, bay leaves and cheap red 
plonk. Miss York should try again, and 
go easy with the bouquets garni. 

Remember, remember 

THE UPSTAIRS ROOM 

By Johanna Reiss. 

Oxford University Press. 138 pages. 
£1.40. 


The second world war is still not 
exhausted as a source for children’s 
novels (let alone adults’). This is hardly 
su^rising. It is adults who write for 
children, and they can hardly know 
what it is like to be a child in contem¬ 
porary trouble spots, even supposing 
they iuiow what it is like to he an adult 
in Belfast, or Vietnam or General 
Amin’s Uganda. So their source for 
that tension peculiar to childhood, 
that atmosphere of ignorance unrelieved 
by long parental arguments, unease, 
silence and unanswer^ questions is— 
apart from the divorce courts—a war 
that they remember. Good novels for 
children on Hitler’s war are still being 
writtm, and this would be a very good 
one were it not something more than 
that; a remarkable piece of auto 
biography in which the author never 
allows hindsight to refocus her child’s 
eyes. 

Mrs Reiss, like Anne Frank, went 
into hiding during the war. The 
remarkable achievement of this beauti¬ 
fully written book is to show how she 
grows up under Uie two {vessures of 
time and circumstance. Early in the 
war. she is quite proud to sport the star 
that Dutch Jews were forced to wear. 
Mxtx it is only those, over six that 
have to do so. As her htnizons contract 
to a cupboard in one small upstairs 
roenn, and she loses the use of her legs 
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unless she forces herself to walk up and 
down the room for hours, so she comes 
to understand harder things than anti 
semitism: that her father deserted her 
dying mother in hospital, leaving her 
elder si.ster to risk her life hanging on 
in town to bring the sick woman kosher 
food; that the nerve of some of those 
hiding her can fail; and that her other, 
older sister can stand less confinement 
than she and in the end deserts her too. 
Betit evoked of all is the daze of 
liberation, with the refrain of the farmer 
who gave her sanctuary repeated again 
and again: “No, I was never afraid .. 
She does not break down then, but there 
is an endpiecc to the book, when she 
comes back to the farmhouse with her 
two children; 

I look my girls upstairs lo the front room. 
Johan had left the hiding place intact. 

“That's the place Mummy uiicd to crawl 
into.” I said. 

“See whether you can do it now." they 
asked me. 

Obediently I went over to the cupboard and 
got on the floor. 

That's as far a.s I got. 

“Ixxik, she's crying," my girls said. 

The btxik was originally written for 
them. It de.scrved a wider audience. 

Two up, two down 

FAMILY DOLLS' HOUSES 

By Vivien Greene. 

Bell. 176 pages. £5.50. 

THE DOLLS' HOUSE BOOK 

By Pauline Flick. 

Collins. 126 pages. £1.80. 


To thv)se who do nol even know the 
difference between a baby house (an 
adult’s toy, made as a hobby, often of 
considerable architectural interest and 
usually kept on a landing, locked) and a 
dolls’ house (made to be played with by 
real children), Mrs Graham Greene’s 
expertise will seem quite overwhelming, 
Mrs Greene has narrowed her field by 
including only “family” houses, meaning 
those continuously in private hands 
since they were built—-though she bends 
her rules to include the house Vanbrugh 
built for his young sisters-in-law nowin 
the Castle Museum, York, because she 
believes it has not adequately been des¬ 
cribed in print, and the English Factory 
House in Oporto, because she could not 
resist so magnificent an oddity. 

Even so, she has only, she says, 
included about one eighth of the old 
inherited houses she has examined. But 
this mere fraction Alls a fattish book 
with an astonishing variety of houses, 
described briefly but with great know¬ 
ledge and the occasional gentle ramUe 
off the point. We are informed about 
Vauxhall glass, Orley furniture, the 
importance of the staircase, the rarity of 
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The house at Nostell Priory 


an earth privy, the scarcity of male dolls; 
but alsoofthe“Tcnnysonian atmosphere'' 
surrounding her visit to Erdigg, “which 
was increased by the lack of response 
when the iron bell-handle was pulled”. 
Rather more Walter de la Mare than 
Tennyson, one would have thought; 
but pleasant light relief in what could 
easily have been written as a learned 
catalogue. 

Mrs Greene still finds room for a 
pictorial quiz—try and date these houses, 
remembering that dolls’ houses were 
usually constructed in the styles of 50 
years or so before they were made—and 
“A note on cosaques”. Cosaques are 
crackers, whose contents were, appar 
ently, a major source of the best furniture 
and knick knacks for dolls' houses. That 
must fill anyone who has pulled a cracker 
recently not only with nostalgia but with 
dowmright envy. 

Miss Flick, who is writing for a 
younger audience, docs not go to such 
lengths. But her book is illustrated with 
surprising imagination and nicely written. 
There is a little history, placid and potted 
but most adequate—though it is a pity 
that, when describing the magnificent 
baby house at Nostell she fails even to 
mention Chippendj^; apt quotations, 
best of all from who under¬ 

stood perfectly how Sots' houses reflected 
social hierarchies; engravings and old 
cartoons from Punch; and quite ingenious 
suggestions on how to go about making 
dolls' houses and furniture for oneself. 
Old dolls' hous^, perhaps, need two sets 
of furniture, one to destroy and one to 
keep. The wonder with so many of those 
observed by Mrs Greenc is ihat they 
have managed to retain any of their 
original furnitui^at all, after the attentions 
of so manv Victorian nursicries. 


Third time lucky 

THE MOUTH OF THE NIGHT 

By Iris MacFarlane. 

Chatto and Windus. 158 pages. 
ei. 75, 

THE FORBIDDEN FOREST 

By James Reeves. 

Heinemann. 171 pages, £2.25. 

THE GREAT DRAGON 
COMPETITION AND OTHER 
STORIES 

By John Cunliffe. 

Andre Deutsch, 120 pages. £1.35. 
FABLES FROM LA FONTAINE 

Translated by Kitty Muggeridge. 
Collins, 75 pages. £2.50. 

To bowdlerise or not to bowdlerise is 
an endless argument. At present, the 
“Noes” are in strength, rejoicing over 
such major pieces of restoration as the 
re-editing of Pepys's diaries. It is fortun¬ 
ately unlikely that the “Ayes” will ever 
regain control over adult literature, but 
over children's books the battle con 
tinues—and not only because of their 
tender sensibilities. Nor is much con¬ 
cession now made to sheer lack of 
reading stamina: abridged versions of 
the classics, half-length Dickens and 
snippets of Scott, are out of fashion, 
too. But no one but a folklorist reads 
fairy tales, except to his children; and 
no one will read them at all if the reign 
of the purists prevents a little gentle re 
interpretation, which is never now so 
gross as to substitute a Christian for a 
pagan moral or, in fine Victorian style, to 
tuck one in where none existed. Litera¬ 
ture owes gratitude, not disapproval, to 
people like Mrs MacFarlane, Mr Reeves 
and Mrs Muggeridge. 

Mrs MacFarlane has translated some 
14 of the very much larger collection of 
stories that J. F. Campbell, walking the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
some 120 years ago, put into English 
and on paper for posterity. That was a 
great service, but it is no use supposing 
that Campbell's stories are greatly read 
by children now, even north of the 
border; the author is right to complain that 
the text was too contracted. And when 
she adds, walking on to explosive ground, 
that “much of it was too fierce and venge¬ 
ful . . . and as Buch not suitable for 
children”, one can trust her, because 
the result is by no means mealy-mouthed. 
The stories, peopled with fishermen, 
witches and Uile-Beasts in lochs, are 
lovingly and rhythmically told. But 
Mrs MacFarlane does not need dreams 
to behold the Hebrides, for she herself, 
fortunate woman, manages to live on 
North Uist. 

Mr Reeves has performed a similar 


service for the less familiar of Grimms'^ 
fairy tales. The most famous of the#» 
stories have been so over-worked that*' 
any digging in less exhausted soil is to 
be welcomed; and Mr Reeves is an 
excellent story-teller in his own right. 
The title-piece is a long story, with room 
for characters to develop (rare in fairy 
stories); it is a long way, except in magic, 
from the Scottish tales, where action— 
always in triplicate—is all. That, of 
course, is the best way of creating a fairy 
talc atmosphere for oneself: the basic 
rule of thumb is that no one should 
ever siicceed in anything until the third 
time around. Mr Cunliffe does not neW 
to depend on anything quite so crass; 
and not all of his dragon stories arc 
even trying to look like conventional 
fairy tales. But he can do the trick when 
he wants to, and indeed any number of 
other story-telling tricks: it only needed 
Miss Alexy Pcndle’s exquisite dragon-j 
to make this a remarkably nice i;*f'y 
book. 

Mrs Malcolm Muggeridge's volume 
contains the most superior illustrations 
of all: copies of the engravings made 
by Oudry for a 1751 edition of La 
Fontaine's fables. The print is suitably 
small and old-fashion6d; the paper 
creamy and thick. But her translations 
are li^t, unpretentious and a pleasure 
to read aloud. She has also included the 
unfamiliar life of Aesop by La Fontaine, 
which was based on a thirteenth-century 
legend. This resurrection performs a 
great service. 

“O' 

Token choice 

Even quite young children get book' 
tokens: this is a brief aide-memoire for 
parents, lumbered with the unenviable 
task of guiding choice, who find child’-en’s 
book counters a sea of unfamiliar'faces 
relieved only by Peter Rabbit. 

Under eight 

The Little Train and The Little Fire 
Engine by Graham Greene (Bodley 
Head, £1.20). Two that will, at least, 
be familiar, with good new illustratio<^d 
by Mr Edward Ardizzonc. who has bi!dh 
illustrating children's books for long 
enou^ to be pretty familiar, too. It 
seems well-nigh impossible to ^et a 
decent picture book for under a pound, 
but these are good quality—^if not as 
beautiful as another revam;^ classic: 

How the Rhinoceros got his Skin by 
Rudyard Kij^ng (Macmillan, £1.5^' 
This is the third and most goi^nnus 
Mr Leonard Weisgaid's“Ju8tSo”pir. 
books: very bright and lavish v, 
yellows, greens and red. There is soml''* 
thing about large, ponderous mamfflal^'' 
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-hat brings out the best in illustrators. 

' far the liest of the rash of children's 
oooks illustrated by Japanese artists 
that have appeared this winter is: 

The Hippo who Wanted to Fly by Robin 
and Inge Hyman (Evans, £1.50). The 
illustrations, by Yukata Sugita. are 
pseudo-impressionist daubs of colour 
and remarkably attractive; the brief text 
displays a nice and all-to-rare sense of 
' the ludicrous. A good cut above the 
banana-skin humour level; the hippo’s 
name, believe it or not. is Portia. 

Snuff by Quentin Blake (Jonathan Cape, 
£1.40). Mr Blake is a dab hand at illus¬ 
trating his own stories, or writing words 
'to go with his illustrations: it is very 
hard to say which he does best. This 
combination is even better than his 
previous three. 

in and Seek, Bubble Trouble, Double 
and Still Ufe by Hilary Hayton 
and CJraham McCallum (Methuen. 15p). 
To any child without colour television. 
Crystal Tipps and Alistair (to say 
nothing of Robert and Birdie) in full 
Technicolor are quite a revelation. 
Either way, they make up the best home¬ 
brewed children’s cartoon on television, 
and these tough little books are extremely 
^ good value. 

' Little Grey Rabbit and the Snow Baby 
(Collins, 4Sp). Like Babar and Orlando, 
there seems no reason why Little Grey 
'iabbit should ever makb her last appear¬ 
ance. Here the old format is faithfully 
adhered to, and the magic as strong as 
ever. Old children’s characters never die. 
they are simply bought by the next 
generation. 

I 

The Mother Goose Treasury by Peter 
and lo *"! Opie (Puffin, £1.50). "Die best 
of thf Picture Puffins this year: Mr 
Raymond Briggs’s illustrations (all 897 
of them) for the Opies’ version of the 
Mother Goose nursery rhymes won the 
Kate.-Greenaway medal in hardback. In 
pappiback, still brilliantly coloured and 
iaviihly laid out, it is astonishingly good 
value. 

Over^^seven 

Machines and Engines by A. G. Winter- 
bum (Oxford University Press, £1.50). 
The high standards set by OUP have 
dont* a lot to pull the quality of children's 
reference books up to their present level. 
P 'V'thc twentieth and final volume of 
wqr* Children's Reference Library, de* 
nsrjvejta particular welcome, libraries or 
’ parents can now buy the lot for 
tliose feeling squtsezed could 
perhaps invest in: 


The Storv of Science, Books 1 and 2 
(Ladybird, 15p). This scries continues to 
increase and improve at a great rate. The 
best are these tight-packed little informa 
tion books and the pre-school picture 
books; the middle grade reference books 
are still a little dreary. But the range is 
enormous and the value unbeatable. 

Complete Poems for Children by James 
Reeves (Heinemann, £2.10). Even pub- 
Ushers, who have their own scientific 
methods of fixing the age range ofabook, 
must be wary of categorising poetry. Mr 
Reeves’s verses can be read to very 
young children; but there is enough kick 
in his writing to appeal to older children 
too. 

The Frantic Phantom by Norman Hunter 
(Bodley Head, £1.20). Mr Hunter, a 

f )rofessional conjuror by trade and there- 
ore with hard-won experience of what 
does, and does not, keep children amused, 
started writing way back in the 1930s 
with Professor Brancstawm. Ridiculous 
fantasy is his line, and very good at it he 
is too. 

Ghosts and Spirits of Many Lands edited 
by Freya Littledale (Andre Deutsch, 
£1.40). It is hard to see how any but the 
most insomniac of parents could encour¬ 
age their children to buy a book with 
such a title, but Mrs Littledale's unhappy 
spirits are a remarkably helpful lot— 
good at uncovering lost hoards of gold, 
for example; and her wicked spirits are 
routed with comforting ease. The excel¬ 
lent line drawings, by the prolific Miss 
Alexy Pendic, are not too creepy. But 
summer bedtime reading only, perhaps? 



Tfte ghost in the bottle 


Christian conspirator 

TRUE PATRIOTISM 

By Dietrich Bonhoeffer; translated 
by E. Robertson and J. Bowden. 
Collins, 256pages, €2,50. 


This third and final volume of the 
collected works of Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
displays one of the most influential 
Christian leaders of our time in the 
decisive phase of his ministry. As the 
title indicates, it shows him coming 
to the most traumatic decision possible 
for a Lutheran pastor, the decision to 
join in the conspiracy to overthrow 
Hitler involving, if it were to be suc¬ 
cessful, the assassination of the head 
of state. The stages by which he came to 
this breaking-point which cost him his 
life are clearly set out here—the exclu¬ 
sion from preaching or publication, the 
help he gave in smuggling Jews out of 
Hitler’s Reich, the plans for a post-war 
Germany freed from Hitler, the famous 
conversations with the Bishop of Chiches¬ 
ter in Stockholm in 1942 in which 
Bonhoeffer sought in vain for some 
assurances from the allies going beyond 
the barren formula of unconditional 
surrender. What is missing is the motiva¬ 
tion of his decision. Like his friend 
Helmuth von Moltke and the Kreisan 
circle he could have confined himself to 
preparing for post-Hitler Germany. 
Why did he take the further step of 
joining the conspirators? This clearly 
is one of the questions which could 
not be answered in writing under the 
watchful eyes of the Gcstapc). 

That is one of the limitations of these 
papers. Another is the fact that the 
field has been comprehensively covered 
elsewhere in the “Letters and Papers 
from Prison” and in Eberhard Bethge's 
massive biography of Bonhoeffer, and 
the editor has decided not to duplicate 
these. That is a pity, because as they 
stand these a)llected papers fail to throw 
any fresh light on the most influential 
and revolutionary of Bonhoeffer’s con¬ 
cepts—“religionless Christianity” and 
“the world come of age”. 

These thoughts make their appearance 
in a letter of June, 1942: “I detect a 
rebellion against all things 'religious' 
is growing in me. Offen it amounts to 
an instinctive horror—which is certainly 
not good, Fm not religious by nature.” 
Now it is perfectly clear that the term 
’'religion” is being used in a special sense 
here as meaning what would be more 
generally described as religiosity. For 
if one fa^ breathes from every line on 
these pages it is that religion, in the 
true sense, permeates every asp^ of 
Bonhoeffer’s life. He was a passionate 
theologian and a devoted pastor whose 
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letters to his former students—the 
banned pastors of the Confessional 
Church' stand in the great tradition of 
Christian letter writing stemming from 
St Paul. 

It ivS this high earnestness and cla 
qucncc which gives this collection, 
fragmentary and unsatisfactory though 
it is, its great distinction. Mr Edwin 
Robertson puis the papers in perspective 
with a sensible introduction and a useful 
chronological narrative. 

A lot of anecdotes 

THE HISTORY MAKERS 

Edited by Lord Longford and 
John Wheeler Bennett. 
SidgwickandJackson. 448 pages. 
£3.95. 


Max Bcerbt>hm drew Lord Northcliffe 
striding among his acolytes crying “Stop 
me. I’m going to have an impulse”. All 
publishers ought to have an impulse- 
stopper, like a rood taster, on duty round 
the clock. This collation, as it has turned 
out, has sporadic interest but no parti¬ 
cular point. 

With the scholarly and admiring help 
of Sir John Wheeler Bennett, Lord 
Longford has strung together a mis¬ 
cellany of entirely disparate essays, of 
crashingly difTcrent merit, on 23 
twentieth century very importani-poliii- 
cians, decked out gawkily with “action" 
photographs, some of them apt. Picking 
history-makers is no doubt as difRcult 
and contentious as picking world cricket 
elevens over the generations. But 
Clemenceau? Baldwin? Smuts? Strese 
mann? Dc Valera? Attlee? Even 
Mussolini? Or Adenauer? Or Kennedy, 
ten yearsafter?OrKenyatta?OrNasser? 



Nasser read Oray once 


BOOKS 

Or even General de Gaulle? 

Perhaps Mussolini escapes our ques¬ 
tion here because of Sir Colin Coote's 
dry and informed wit. Probably Anthony 
Nicholls's long piece is excellent enough 
and just enough on Adenauer to save 
Der A he. Possibly the clear and fair 
explanations of Nasser by Sir Harold 
Bceley and of Kenyatta by, inevitably, 
Malcolm MacDonald justify their inclu¬ 
sion in the team. For the rest, even the 
obvious runners are not all of them well 
served. Even A. J. P. Taylor's Lloyd 
George is, for him, run-of-the mill. But 
Stalin is as well done, polemically, by 
Edward Crankshaw as Lenin is slightly 
done by Harrison Salisbury—^just as 
Hitler is done much too slightly by 
another journalist, William Shirer. Lord 
Gladwyn. writing all the time of course 
from his own vantage point, does de 
Gaulle admirably: Professor FitzGerald 
explains as well as praising his Mao 
Tse-tung: and H. V. Hodson's Gandhi is 
as good as would be expected from a 
former editor of the Round Table. Others 
like Lord Butler’s Baldwin or, inescap 
ably perhaps, Churchill by the two 
senior Longfords are more than some¬ 
what derivative—apart from the 
anecdotes. 

There arc indeed a lot of anecdotes— 
because the writers are a knowing lot. 
That's one reason for saying that, while 
the book was probably not worth pro¬ 
ducing. it is perhaps worth browsing 
through, now it has been produced. It is 
a real discovery to learn how deeply 
impressed Nasser was. while an officer 
waiting for destiny, by reading “A Tale 
of Two Cities” and “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel". 

History transformed 

BRITAIN TRANSFORMED 

By V. T. J. Arkell. 

Penguin. 336 pages. 80p. 


In recent years historians have taken to 
examining old history textbooks to see 
how children of previous generations 
learned about the past. This well-con¬ 
trived new textbook will serve as an ad¬ 
mirable example for future generations 
of what we are now teaching children and 
others about British history at this par¬ 
ticular moment of time. It deals with the 
development of British society since the 
mid-eighteenth century, and in its treat¬ 
ment of evidence and materials as well as 
in its approach to key themes it reveals 
how much history has been and is being 
transformed as a school subject. 

The presentation of facts is considered 
less important than the invitation to ask 
and answer questions, and the last chap- 
ter,“theproblemsoftodayand tomorrow”. 
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lists sudi awkward contemporary qu^ 
tions as “are we the best judges of our own 
interests?”—what kind of history helps 
us to answer that?—and “does anyone 
receive so little that they would be justi¬ 
fied in disrupting the countp' in order to 
secure more?”. T^e illustrations are care¬ 
fully chosen and are sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive to encourage the intelligent reader 
to go beyond the text. They include a 
snakecatcher of 1895 and a superb Vic¬ 
torian advertisement which starts with 
the arresting phrase “the study of the 
stomach is the study of morality”. The 
quotations which abound in every chap¬ 
ter include Haydn on a visit to Ascot and 
Richard Hoggart on spilling salt in Leeds. 

Significantly, perhaps, there is no, 
Dickens, except for a passing reference 
to “Oliver Twist”, and while the few poli¬ 
ticians mentioned include Fox and Pitt, 
there is no Baldwin nor Churchill. Some 
subjects of importance in social history, 
like the poor law. are dealt with very 
sketchily indeed. Yet others, notably 
leisure, are dealt with more fully than in 
most comparable books. Sometimes 
dates are very vague, and there is no 
single story line. There are two appen¬ 
dices, not so described, one on “fuller 
information”, which in general refers the 
reader toother school books and comple 
mentary materials rather than to the 
work of historians, and one on “some 
suggestions for things to do”. “Why not 
trace your own family history?” “Talk 
to older people, like your parents and 
grandparents, about what life was like 
when they were young”. The author ex¬ 
plains, guides and does his best to encour¬ 
age his readers to discover for them¬ 
selves. His own observations are not al¬ 
ways optimistic. Thus, he writes suc¬ 
cinctly. “the price of better conditions 
can be an unrelieved boredom”. What¬ 
ever else may be said of his own book it 
is certainly not boring. 

Magnificence 
and misery 

PALACES OF THE RAJ 

By Mark Bence-Jones. 

Allen and Unwin. 225 pages. £5. 

Ttie dust jacket promotes this book as 
a nostalgic chapter of soda! history 
never before committed to print. In fact, 
the description is only pa^y accurate. 
The book looks at the lives of the 
British rulers of India in their heyday 
in the setting of their official residences- 
This does make for nostal^a. It 
not amount to history, pt^cal, soci^ 
or architectural. On occasion an anec 
dote tells much of the mores of tl)<' 
sahibs. But the theme is spread thin. 
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f He was there 

WITNESS TO HISTORY 

By Charles Bohlen. 

Wetdenfeld and Nicolson. 574 pages, 
€6.50. _ 

This book is original, reflective, well 
written, full of new operas for the 
journalist and fre'^.h fuel for the historian, 
ft is quite unlike the normal run of 
^diplomats’ memoirs. The author is not 
' quite like the normal run of diplomats, 
for a start—not only a hard worker and 
a gc^ linguist, but a man with a mind 
of his own, not afraid to speak it out, and 
a man ready to take responsibility. To 
the attributes usual in his profession, of 
^courtesy and adroitness, he adds common 
sense, a sense of humour, and a readiness 
to admit he has been wrong. His method 
of memoir-writing is also some way 
removed from last century's quill-drivers 
in frock coats. He dictated nearly three- 
quarters of a million words on to tape, 
and spent almost a year working through 
the tapes with Robert Phelps. An admir¬ 
able book results. 

In his forty years or so in the United 
States' foreign service, most of them 
dealing with the USSR, he had plenty to 
see and hear. He heard eighteen men 
sentenced to be shot in an hour, at the 
jclose of one of the great stalinist purge 
lirials. Some of the defendants, particu' 
Marly Rykov, reminded him “ot actors 
of the First Moscow Art Theatre per- 
forming in a particularly difTficull role”. 
Years later he met Vishinsky the prose¬ 
cutor again, and mentioned his presence 
at the trial: "'He asked me, as a producer 
might ask about a stage set, "How did it 
look to you?’ ” But Bohlen’sexperiences 
were real, not theatrical. He set eyes on 
f General Doolittle’s plane when it bombed 
Tokyo. He interpreted for Roosevelt at 
Teheran. He was at Yalta, where he 
heard Stalin praise Churchill’s courage 
highly. For ?ome years he was on the 
Vw^itc House staff as adviser on Soviet 
affairs. He outfaced Senator Joe 
McCarthy, and was nominated ambas¬ 
sador in Moscow in the mid 1950s. 
Later he was ambassador in Paris. 

Though “in all the years we spent in 
the Soviet Union, we were never invited 
lo a private home” he got to see farther 
into the leaden walls of Soviet society 
than most. One comment from the 
Teheran conference deserves particular 
notice: “Stalin referred to the fact that 
the Soviet Union had tried the committee 
system and had found that it did not 
work. In the last analysis, he said, one 
man must be responsible and one man 
make decisions”. This is so wise a book 
that it seems a pity the ambassador never 
.went into politics. 


BOOKS 

Deep divisions 

THE STRUGGLE FOR GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 

Edited by Richard Clogg. 

Macmillan. 259 pages. €5.95. 

It is typical of the traditional interest in 
Britain in the Greek independence move 
ment, as opposed to that of, say, the 
Italians or the Poles, that in 1971 a 
seminar should have been organised 
under the auspices of the University of 
Ix)ndon lo mark the 150th anniversary 
of tlie outbreak of the Greek War of 
Independence. This book is largely 
composed of the papers read at that 
laminar. In a sense its title is slightly 
misleading since only two of the essays 
are concerned primarily with the actual 
course of the struggle: E. D. Tappe’s 
account of the bungled rising in the 
Danubian Principalities which heralded 
the revolt in Greece itself, and Professor 
Douglas Dakin’s lucid summary of the 
gradual formation of the Greek state 
between 1821 and 1833. 

The rest of the book is a rather mixed 
bag, including essays on the non-military 
British Philhellencs, the Greek Orthodox 
Church and Byron’s influence as a poet 
on Greek writers. Some of the points 
made with a wealth of scholarly expertise 
do not always seem worth making. This, 
however, cannot be said of the essays 
on aspects of the origins of the independ¬ 
ence movement, particularly Richard 
Clogg’s excellent introductory chapter 
and the fascinating essay on the famous 
secret society Philiki Etairia by George 
Frangos. 

Sympathy for the movement for 
Greek independence spread far outside 
Greece itself among members of the 
Greek “merchant diaspora” which had 
established a commercial empire through¬ 
out the Mediterranean and beyond long 
before the Greeks set their sights on 
political independence. But while almost 
all Greeks everywhere shared a common 
loathing of the burdens and frustrations 
of Ottoman misrule, not ail of them were 
ready to run the risks involved in getting 
rid of it. And among those who were 
there was precious little agreement on 
what to put in its place. Philika Etairia, 
which was founded in Odessa in 1814, 
gained recruits from nearly every social 
group in most of the major Greek com¬ 
munities. But when war came it fell apart 
precisely because its membership 
reflected the deep divisions in Greek 
society. The sharpness of these divisions 
helped to discr^it the Greek cause 
abroad, but, as Professor D^ikin i^nts 
out, paradoxically they also helped in the 
end to gain support among the Greeks 
for centra! institutions. It is for the light 
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Byron, all dressed up 


it throws on the complicated social, 
political and economic origins of the 
Greek independence mo\ ement that this 
book is most valuable. 

Short list 


The Foundations of American Economic 
Freedom: Government and Enterprise in 
the Age of Washington by E. A. J. 
Johnson (Minnesota University Press, 
London: Oxford University Press,£6.75). 
Imbued with a strong conviction of the 
beneficent effects of American economic 
enterprise, Professor Johnson has sought 
to trace its origins at the inception of the 
Republic. Curiously, for an economic 
historian, he believes these to lie almost 
exclusively in the philosophy of the 
period, virtually ignoring economic fac¬ 
tors themselves. His book is therefore a 
somewhat abstract analysis of the views 
of the Founding Fathers and their con¬ 
temporaries on the role of economic 
interest groups in society. 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 


Simon Z. Young 

TERMS OF ENTRY: BRITISH 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 1970-72 

excellent intellectual analysis of the issues in 
the British negotiations for membership/' 
Financial Times. 

William Hcineman Publishers Limp £1.50 


Directories Intermtional Jnc. 

BUSINESS MEDIA GUIDE 
INTERNATIONAL 

1. Multinational news media covering more than 
country. 2. Africa and Middle East. 3. Asia. 
4. Europe. 5. Latin America. 6. North America. 
7. Oceania. 

Publishing & Distributing Co. Ltd. S35.00 

(plus postage & packaging) 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Univarsity of Tasmania 

Tutorship in Pohttcai Saoncff 


Appticdtionti aru invited for appoitit 
ment as Tutor or Senior Tutor Grade 
II 111 the Department of Political 
Science 


Applicants should hold an appropriate 
honours degree Specialists in any 
field will be considered but pie 
ference will be given to applicants 
qualified and prepared to tutor in 
the Comparative Government Course 
for Political Science I. The appointee 
will l>e required to commence duty 
before first term commences on 
March 11, 19/4 


annual basis for four years as Tutor 
or, with tenure as Senior Tutor, 
according to oualificatiuns and tutor 
ing Of other relevant eKpenence 

The current salary scales are: Tutor 
$A5,/40-5v $255-$7,015p.a.; 
Senior Tutor Grade II. $7,270 -3 x. 
$286, 2 .X $286-~$8 698pa 
Interested candidates should, in the 
first instanc e write to the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square. London 
WC1H for further information, 
application forms and a detailed 
statement of the conditions of 
appointment 


Appointment will be either on an 


Applications close on Januaty 15. 
1974 


Taxation Executive 


This is an opportunity to become second-in- 
command of the taxation function in a major 
international group whose assets exceed £ 1,500m. 
Based m London, the man appointed will assist the 
f axation Manager and will provide a “thinking" 
input rather than operating to detailed work 
schedules. The department has a group-wide remit 
and in addition to its operational role it formulates 
taxation policy for the group. Candidates qualified 
in accountancy or law. should have solid taxation 
exfx;riciice and an interest in financial matters 
generally. Ideally in late 20’s or early 30*s and 
preferably graduates they must be effective 
communicators able to make impact on senior 
management. Substantial benefits include low 
interest mortgage, re-location assistance and 
non-contributory pension. Please telephone 
(01-629 1844 at any time) or write in confidence - 
foT information. R. Llewellyn reference S.4973. 


around £7000 


Management Consultants 
In Human Rasourcaa 


17 Stratton Stroet, London. W1X6DB. 

□ aiRMINGHAM □ GLASGOW □ MANCHESTER 


University of Coimbra 
(Portugal) 


Associate Professor of Economics 


Applications arc invited for appoint¬ 
ment as Associate Professor in the 
Faculty of Economics. The contract 
will initially be for one or two years 
end will be renewable for successive 
periods on mutual agreement; a 
longer term contract can be con¬ 
sidered, depending on the qualifica¬ 
tions of the applicant. The initial 
monthly salai^ will also depend on 
the qualifications and experience of 
the appointee, and ranges from 
Esc 12.000$00 to Esc 16.000$00 
(approx £2.600 to £3,450 p.a.), 
tax free, plus supplement depend 
ing on the amount of teaching done. 
The appointee will be expected to 
conduct his own research Teaching 
and research experience will be 
necessary and a good knowledge of 
Portuguese or French is required. 
The appointment is to be taken m 
the year 1973/74. at the earliest 
possible date, by arrangement 


Further information can be obtained 
from Dr A J. Ferrer Correia—55 
Four Pounds Avenue. Coventry 
CVS 8DH, tel 78348 or from the 
Director of the Faculty, Faculdade 
de Economia. Universidade do 
Coimbra, Portugal. 


Thamcis Polytechnic 

SCHOOL OF SURVEYING 


Lecturer // m Estate Management 

A graduate or chartered surveyor 
IS required to teach undergraduate 
students in Estate Management, 
and related subjects, at Vencourt 
Mouse, King Street, London, W6. 


Salary. 12.515-£3.243 + £118 
London allowance. 


Further particulars and form of 
application may be obtained from 
the Secretary. Thames Polytechnic. 
Wellington Street, London, SE18 
6PF. to whom completed applica¬ 
tions should be returned by 15 
January. 1974, 


The World Development Movement, 
which campaigns for justice for 
Third World, requires an enthusiastic 
and knowledgeable person as BUSb 
NESS MANAGER to assist in the 
fund raising and organisation of the 
WDM’s finances. For information 
write to; WOM. Dept A. 25 Wilton 
Road. SW1V 1LW. 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 


TRAVEL 


EDUCATION 
& COURSES 


THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

• miMNCM •TOWM 

Spocislisod homo-study coursos availsbio 
for those and other leadinfl proteasional 


ICMA—ACCA-CIS 

Accredited by CACC 
Write for free f*rospoi.luii to 


Dept 311 Reasni House. Stewarts 
Road. London SW8 41JJ (let 01 622 
9911) 

Or Dapt. 311. Repent House 341 
Aigyle Street. Glaegow G? 8LW 
(Tel 041 221 2926) 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (EconI LL.B. 


and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, tor Accountancy, 
Company Secrotaryfihip, Law, Cost 
mg, Banking. Insutanco Marketing, 
GCE. Also many thoroughly useful 
(non-exam) courses in Business 
Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice 
stating subjects in which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G92/30). St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street, London 
EC4N 4SX. Tel, 01 248 6874 
(Founded 1910.) 


Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


Degree G.C.E. and 
Professional courses 


from Wolsey Hall (Accredited by 
CACC) the Oxford Correspondence 
College founded 1894. Direct con 
tact with your own qualified tutor 
in each subject but in the comfort 
of your own home. 

Free prospectus from The Principal 
W. M. M. Milligan, MBE, TD. MA. 
DeptCAl, 

Woleey Hall 

Oxford 0X2 6PR 
or phone 0865-54231. 


ECONOMICS: BASIS 
FOR POLITICS 


Reliable Econ. Grad. (M) seeks 
part-/full-time job Jan. to Sapt. 
Box No 2667. 


A knowledge of the principles of I 
Economics is a prerequisiti* fnr I 
sound political judgments. Become 
your own economist with our 
hon-academic lecture-discussion 
evening course that takes a dis¬ 
tinctive and stimulating approach 
to the study of Economics. No 
pilous knowledp necessary. 
Three terms annuiuly: September, 
January. April. Attend'one evening 
per week—choioe of either Tuesday 
or Thursday evenings. 


Scheduled jet flights. Tokyo £139.(X). 
Sydney or MeHooume £172.00— 
Consult Burovista (Air Line Agents) 
Tel. 01-254 9392. 


Next term begins 7 p.iB. JaniMiy 
15 and 17. Fee £2.50 per 12 week 
term, all materials supplied* 

Write or tetohone for prospectus: 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE KESEARCH ASSO- 
ClATION, 177 Vauxhal) Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.l. TeU 01 
834 4979 (close to Victoria Station). 
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A lot of big international banks 
have forgotten how they got that way. 

It’s ironic. 

Big international banks becimv big international banks by giving 
people something they waMi 

A new appnmch (o i'' ci national tinancc. maybe. Or more innovative 
ways to design loans. Or maylx' something as simple as hard w^rk and 

. dedication. 

And then, just as a lot of 
these banks have risen to the top 
on the strength of these strengths, 
they stall acting like big banks. 

'['hey ligiire they've 
earned a little rest. So they 
stop hustling anil stall 
coasting. 'I'liey play it sale. 
Falling back on okl solutions 
instead of searching out 
new ones. 

Now. over the past few 
years, we’ve become a pretty 
big international bank ourselves. 

(Marine Midland Banks have 
combined assets of over $10 
billion.) But we don’t act big. 
Fora veiy good reason. We 
want to become an even bigger 
international bank in the I'uturc. 
And we know that's never 
going to happen unless a c 
continue to olFer the same kind 
of service, attention, hard 
work and innovative thinking 
we’ve always given our clients. 

You might say. were planning to get bigger by remembering what it 
was like to be small. 

Main Office: 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. KXll.'S. Branches; London, 

5 Lothbury: Pari.s, 17 Place Vcndome; Nassau, Bahamas; Panama C ity, 

Avenida Balboa y Oallc 43; Singapore. Shing Kwan House. Shenton Way. 
Representative Offices; Bogota, Buenos Aires, Frankfurt, Hong Kong, 

Jakarta, Madrid, Mexico City, Panama City, Rome, Sao Paulo, Seoul. 

Sydney,Tokyo. Merchant Bank: Intcmatiotial Marine Banking Co., Ltd.. 

40 Basinghall St., London. Cable: Marmidbank. Member FDIC. 

IVIARIIME IVIIDI-AIMD BANK 

IMBW VORK 

WfeVe becoming a Ng international bank bj' not acting like one. 









‘*Where I li^, I take tbe delator up 
24 fk>ors to the plajigfptiiid.’’ 


"I like living in the city. I like the activity, the peo¬ 
ple. But mostly, I like the convenience and the fun." 

People like you, Mark Carpenter, are moving back to 
the cities. Perhaps you've noticed. Tired of the hour 
and a half commute, families like yours are moving 
back into refurbished older neighborhoods. And Into 
dazzling high-rises. 

Mitsubishi's there, too. We're people-movers. Eleva¬ 
tors, escalators, and travators are our business. And 
they've been our business for 53 years. 

Take our elevators, for instance. Ours are probably 
the most sophisticated in the field. And to our credit, 
we've installed banks of 540-meter per-minute (1800 


fpm) elevators in the 52-story Shinjuku Sumitomo 
Building in Tokyo. They make living and working in tall 
buildings much easier, much more convenient. 

Our escalator systems aie highly efficient people- 
movers, too. They control heavy traffic flow In some of 
the world's busiest train and subway stations. 

Travators? Maybe you know them as moving side¬ 
walks. And they're an increasingly popular method of 
handling linear traffic at airports, shopping centers, and 
bus terminals. 

We're Mitsubishi. And we're at work world-wide 
making people's lives easier, more productive, and for 
people like Mark Carpenter, even fun. 


A ADVANCf D ANCU Vt R ADVANCING 

X MITSUBISHI ELECTRIC 

Haftd Onir« Mit«ubiahl D«nm Bldf . MArunowchl, Tokyo 100 ToIom J245^? 








